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DOtrtei  q^  jf^em-  Tork,  H. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  oo  th€  lizteenth  of  Jalr,  in  the  fortj-iizth 
year  of  the  Indepeodence  of  the  United  States  of  America«  Hikbt  Whiatoh,  of 
the  taid  diitrict,  nath  deposited  in  this  ofl&oe  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof 
he  claims  as  anthor,  in  the  words  and  fig:ares  following,  to  wit: 

'*  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates.  Febmanr  TenD,  1121.  Br  Hennr  Wbevtoa,  CooBsellor  at  Law.  Vo- 
lome  Vl." 

In  conformitj  to  the  act  of  the  Cong^ss  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  **  An 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts, 
and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  i«ch  copies,  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned;*'  and  alto  to,  an  act, eatitieiL  *^An  act  suoplementary  to 
an  act,  entitled,  an  iict  for  the  encdur%efheht  (Jf  reaming,  oj  securing  the 
copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies, 
darinr  the  time  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the 
arts  of  desigm'ng,  engraTing,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints.** 

O.  L.  THOMPSON, 

Clerk  of  the  Southern  I>istrict  of  New-Fork. 


JUDGES 


OF  THC 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


DURING  THE  TIME  OF  THESE  REPORTS. 


The  Hon.  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice. 

The  Hon.  Bushrod  Washington,  Associate  Jus- 
tice. 

The  Hon.  William  Johnson,  Associate  Justice. 

The  Hon.  Brockholst  Livingston,  Associate  Jus- 
tice. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Todd,  Associate  Justice. 

The  Hon.  Gabriel  Duvall,  Associate  Justice. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  Associate  Justice. 

William  Wirt,  Esq.  Attorney-General. 


Mem.    Mr.  Justice  Washington  was  absent  the  whole 
of  this  term,  from  indisposition. 
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February  Term,  1821. 


RULE  XXX, 

After  the  present  term,  no  cause  standing  for 
argament  will  be  heard  by  the  Court,  until  the  par^ 
ties  shall  have  furnished  the  Court  with  a  printed 
brief  or  abstract  of  the  cause,  containing  the  sub- 
stance of  all  the  material  pleadings,  facts,  and  docu- 
ments, on  which  the  parties  rely,  and  the  points  of 
law  and  fact  intended  to  be  presented  at  the  argu- 
ment. 

RULE  XXXI. 

Whenever  pending  a  writ  of  error,  or  appeal  in  this  ' 
Court,  either  party  shall  die,  the  proper  representatives 
in  the  personalty  or  realty  of  the  deceased  party, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  may  voluntarily 
come  in  and  be  admitted  parties  to  the  suit,  and 
thereupon  the  cause  shall  be  heard  and  determined, 

in  other  cases ;  and  if  such  representatives  shall 
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not  voluntarily  become  parties,  then  the  other  party 
may  suggest  the  death  on  the  record ;  and  there- 
upon, on  motion,  obtain  an  order,  that  unless  such 
representatives  shall  become  parties  within  the  first 
ten  days  of  the  ensuing  term,  the  party  moving  for 
such  order,  if  defendant  in  error,  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  the  writ  of  error  or  appeal  dismissed ;  and  if 
the  party  so  moving  shall  be  plaintiff  in  error,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  open  the  record,  and  on  hearing, 
have  the  same  reversed,  if  it  be  erroneous.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  copy  of  every  such  order  shall 
be  printed  in  some  newspaper  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  printed  by  authority,  three  successive  weeks,  at 
least  sixty  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  of 
the  Supreme  Court  then  next  ensuing. 

RULE  XXXIL 

In  all  cases  where  a  writ  of  error,  or  an  appeal, 
shall  be  brought  to  this  Court,  from  any  judgment 
or  decree  rendered  thirty  days  before  the  term  to 
which  such  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  be  returna- 
ble ;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  or 
appellant,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  docket  the  cause, 
and  file  the  record  thereof  with  the  clerk  of  this 
Court,  within  this  first  six  days  of  the  term ;  on  fisu- 
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lure  to  do  which,  the  defendant  in  error,  or  appellee, 
38  the  case  may  be,  may  docket  the  cause,  and  file  a 
copy  of  the  record  with  the  clerk,  and  thereupon  the 
cause  shall  stand  for  trial  in  like  manner,  as  if  the 
record  had  been  duly  filed  within  the  first  six  days 
of  the  term ;  or  at  his  option,  he  may  have  the  cause 
docketed  and  dismissed  upon  producing  a  certificate 
from  the  clerk  of  the  Court  wherein  the  judgment 
or  decree  was  rendered,  stating  the  cause,  and  certi- 
fying, that  such  writ  of  error  or  appeal  had  been 
duly  sued  out  and  allowed. 
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(Prize.) 


The  Amiable  Isabella,  MunoSy  Claimant. 

Whether  the  capture  is  maile  by  a  duly  commissioned  captor,  or  not,  is 
a  question  between  the  Go?eminent  and  the  captor,  with  which  the 
claimant  has  nothing^  to  do. 

If  the  capture  be  made  by  a  non-commissioned  captor,  the  Goremment 
may  contest  the  right  of  the  captor  after  a  decree  of  condemnation! 
and  before  a  distribution  of  the  prize  proceeds ',  and  the  condemna- 
tion must  be  to  the  Gorernmeot. 

The  irth  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795,  so  far  as  it  purports  to 
giye  any  effect  to  passports,  is  imperfect  and  inoperatiYC,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  omission  to  annex  the  form  of  passport  to  the  treaty. 

Quart — Whether,  if  the  form  had  been  annexed,  and  the  passport 
were  obtained  by  fraud  and  upon  false  sug'^estions,  it  would  hare 
the  concluHive  effect  attributed  to  it  by  the  treaty  ? 

Qwtre — Whether  sailing  under  enemy's  convoy  be  a  substantive 
cause  of  condemnation  ? 

By  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795,  free  Mps  make  free  goode; 
but  the  form  of  the  passport,  by  which  the  freedom  of  the 
ship  was  to  ha?e  been  conclusively  established,  never  having  been 
duly  annexed  to  the  treaty,  the  proprietary  interest  of  the  ihip  is  to 

Vob  VI.  1 
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1831.  ^  proTed  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Prize  Court,  and  if 

v^^^v^^^        thus  shewn  to  be  Spanish,  will  protect  the  cargo  on  board,  to  whom- 
The  Amiable       soever  the  latter  may  belong^. 
Isabella.       g^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^  Court,  the  onus  probandi  of  a  neutral  interest 

rests  on  the  claimant 

The  evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn,  must  come,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  ship*s  papers,  and  the  examination  of  the  captured  persons. 

Where  these  are  not  satisfactory,  farther  proof  may  be  admitted,  if  the 
claimant  has  not  forfeited  his  right  to  it  by  a  breach  of  good  faith. 

On  the  production  of  farther  proof,  if  the  neutrality  of  the  property  is 
not  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  condemnation  follows. 

The  assertion  of  a  false  claim,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  an  agent,  or  in 
connivance  with  the  real  owner,  is  a  substantive  cause  of  condem- 
nation. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

This  was  the  case  of  a  ship  and  cargo,  sailing  un- 
der Spanish  colours,  and  captured  by  the  privateer 
Roger,  Quarles,  master,''  on  an  ostensible  voyage 

a  As  the  form  of  the  commission  issued  to  the  privateer,  in 
tliis  case,  is  one  of  the  points  discussed  in  tke  argument,  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  insert  it. 

James  MadisoHj  President  of  the  United  States  of  America^  to 
all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting: 

Be  it  known,  that  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  passed 
on  the  26th  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve,  I  have  commissioned,  and  by  these  presents  do  com- 
mission, the  private  armed  schooner  called  the  Roger,  of  the 
burthen  of  184  tons,  or  thereabouts,  owned  by  Thomas  E.  Gary, 
Hy.  Gary,  James  B.  Cogbill  &  Co.  Brogg  &l  Jones,  Hannon  & 
High,  Robert  Ritchie,  Robert  Birchett,  John  Wright,  Wm.  C. 
Boswell,  Samuel  Tamer,  John  G.  Ueslop,  Wm.  &  Charles 
Carling,  Thomas  Shoe,  Richard  B.  Butte,  Richard  Drummond, 
Littlebury  Estambuck,  John  Davis,  Spencer  Drummond,  Peter 
Nestell,  and  Roger  Quarles,  mounting  fourteen  carriage  guns, 
and  navigated  by  ninety  men,  hereby  authorizing  Captain , 
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from  Havana  to  Hamburgi  but  really  destined  for       i82i. 


The  Amiable 


London,  or  with  an  alternative  destination,  and  or- 
ders to  touch  in  England  for  information  as  to  mar-  ~  liabeiia^ 
kets,  and  further  instructions.     The  ship  sailed  from 
the  Havana,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1814,  under 

and  John  Davis,  LieutenaDt  of  the  said  Schooner  Roger,  and  the 
other  officers  and  crew  thereof,  to  subdue,  seize,  and  take  any 
armed  or  anarmed  .British  vessel,  public  or  private,  which 
shall  be  found  in  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States , 
or  elsewhere,  on  the  high  seas,  or  within  the  waters  of  the 
British  dominions  ;  and  such  captured  vessel,  with  her  appairel, 
guns  and  appurtenances,  and  the  goods  or  effects  which  shall 
be  found  on  board  the  same,  together  with  all  the  British  per- 
sons and  others,who  shall  be  found  acting  on  board,  to  bring 
within  some  port  of  the  United  States ;  and  also  to  retake  any. 
vessels,  goods,  and  effects,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  may  have  been  captured  by  any  British  armed  vessels, 
in  order  that  proceedings  may  be  had  concerning  such  capture 
or  recapture,  in  due  form  of  law^  and  as  to  right  and  justice 
shall  appertain.     The  said  is 

further  authorized  to  detain,  seize,  and  take  all  vessels  and 
effects,  to  whomsoever  belonging,  which  shall  be  liable  thereto, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  power  at  war,  and  to  bring  the  same  within  some 
port  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  due  proceedings  may  be 
had  thereon — this  commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  time 
being. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America,   at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  24th  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirteen,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  said 
States  the  thirty-seventh. 
(Signed)  JAMES  MADISON. 

By  the  President, 
(Signed)  Jambs  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State. 
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1821.  convoy  of  the  British  frigate  Ister,  with  which  she 
The  Amiable  P^ifted  coDipanj  on  the  1st  of  December,  the  frigate 
Isabella,  having  gone  in  chace  of  an  American  privateer ;  and 
on  the  3d  of  December,  was  captured  by  the  priva- 
teer Roger,  and  carried  into  Wilmington,  North  Ca- 
rolina, for  adjudication.  The  ship  and  cargo  were 
condemned  as  prize  of  war  in  the  District  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  sentence  was,  after  the 
admission  of  farther  proof  in  the  Circuit  Court,  af- 
firmed by  that  Court.  An  appeal  was  then  allowed 
to  this  Court,  with  permission  to  introduce  new 
proof  here,  if  this  Court  should  choose  to  receive  it 
The  original  evidence  consisted  of  the  papers 
found  on  board  the  captured  vessel,  and  delivered  up 
to  the  captors,  by  the  master,  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture ;  and  of  certain  other  documents  afterwards 
fouifd  concealed  on  board,  or  in  the  possession  of 
Rahlives,  the  supercargo,  or  of  one  Masuco,  alias 
Burr,  a  passenger  on  board  the  Isabella.  Some  of 
the  ship^s  papers  were  mutilated,  and  attempted  to 
be  destroyed,  and  others  were  thrown  overboard, 
and  spoliated. 

The  paper  of  which  the  following  is  a  transla- 
tion, was  the  only  one  delivered  up  by  the  master,  at 
the  time  of  the  capture  :  *^  Don  Jose  Sedano,  Admi- 
nistrator General  of  the  Royal  Revenues  of  this 
port  of  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  &c.  certify 
that  by  authority  and  knowledge  of  the  General 
Administrator  of  the  Revenues  under  my  charge, 
permission  has  been  given  to  ship  in  the  Spanish 
ship  called  the  Isabel^  Captain  Don  Francisco  Ca- 
cho,  with  destination  for  Hamburg,  viz. : 
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Don  Alonzo  Benigno  Munos,       1821. 
registered  on  the  day  of  this  date,  i^^^^!^^ 
six  hundred  and  seventy-six  boxes     is^^^eiia. 
brown   sugar,   two  hundred  and 
Mia  676  twenty-eight  boxes  white  ditto, 

M  +  201  a  1228  and  two  hundred  quintals  dye- 
1  a  40  wood,  which  he  has  shipped  on 
his  own  account  and  risk,  con- 
signed to  Don  Juan  Carlos  Rah- 
lives,  and  paid  6290,  and  that  it 
may  so  appear,  I  sign  the  present*^ 
(Signed)  Sedano,'' 

Havana,  10th  Nov.  1814. 

Among  the  papers  found  on  board,  and  brought 
into  the  Registry,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  discovered, 
were, 

( I .)  A  passport  or  license  granted  by  the  <jiovernor 
and  Captain  General  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation : 

Number  94. 

PROVINCE    OF    THE    HAVANA. 

Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca  y  Eliza,  President, 
Governor,  Captain  General  of  the  place  of  Havana, 
and  island  of  Cuba,  Commandant  General  of  the 
Naval  Forces  of  the  Apostedero,  &c.  &c. 

For  want  of  royal  passports,  I  despatch  this  do- 
cument in  favour  of  Captain  Don  Francisco  Cacho, 
inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Havana,  that  with  his  Spa- 
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182K  iiish  merchant  ship  called  Amable  Isabel^  of  the  bur- 
f^^j^T^^^i  ^cn  of  208^  tons,  he  may  sail  from  this  port,  with 
Isabella,  cargo  and  register  of  free  trade,  and  proceed  to  that 
of  Hamburg,  there  to  trade,  and  return  to  his  port  of 
departure,  with  the  express  condition  of  performing 
his  voyage  outward  and  inward,  directly  to  the  fixed 
places  of  his  destination,  without  deviating,  or  touch- 
ing at  any  port,  national  or  foreign,  in  the  islands  or 
continent  of  the  Indies,  unless  compelled  by  inevita- 
ble accident. 

Gratis.        (Signed)  Apodaca. 

Sebastian  de  la  Cadena." 

a  The  original  of  this  passport,  or  license,  is  as  follows : 

Numero  94. 
Provincia  de  la  Habaha. 

D,  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca  y  Eliza^  Presidente,  Goberoador, 
'  Capitan  General,  de  la  plaza  de  la  Habana,  €  Isla  de  Cuba,  y 

ComandantQ  General  de  Marina  del  Apostadero,  &c«  &c. 

A'  falta  de  Reales  Pasaportes  expido  este  documento  ^  fayor 
del  Capitan  Dn.  Franc.  Cacho  Vecino  de  esta  Ciudad  de  la  Ha- 
bana  para  que  con  su  Fragata  mercantile  Elspanola  nombada 
Amable  Ysabcl  de  porte  de  208^ 

toneiadas,  pueda  salir  de  este  Puerto,  con  carga  y  regtstro  del 
libre  comercio,  y  transferirse  al  de  Hamburgo 
para  comerciar  en  el,  y  restituirse  al  de  su  snlida  con  ezpresa 
Gondicion,  de  hacer  su  derrota  de  ida  y  vuelta  directamente  a 
los  senalados  parages  de  su  destino  sin  extrayiarse  ni  hacer  ar« 
ribada  a  Puertos  nacionales,  6  extrangeros^  en  islas,  ^  tierra 
firme  de  Indias  ^  menos  de  verse  obligado  de  accidentes  de 
otra  suerte  no  remediables.  Habana,  diez  de  Novembre  de 
mil  ocbocientoz  catorze. 

Gratis.         (Signed)  Apodaca. 

Sebastian  dc  la  Cadrita. 
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(2.)  A  clearance  granted  by  Don  Pedro  Acerido,       iMi. 
captain  of  the  port  of  Havana,  permitting  the  said  ^^j^T^II^^ 
Cacho  ^^  to  proceed  with  the  Spanish  ship  La  Ama-     itAbeiu. 
ble  Isabelf  from  this  port  to  England/'  with  a  mus- 
ter roll  of  the  officers  and  crew  annexed.     (3.)  A 
letter  of  instructions   from  Munos,   the  claimant, 
to  Cacho,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

Havana,  \Oth  Nov.  1814. 

^^  Don  Francisco  Cacho. 

"  Sir, 

<^  Intrusted  as  you  are  with  my  ship  La  Ama- 
ble  Isabel^  which  sails  bound  for  Hamburg,  or  some 
other  port  of  that  continent,  or  for  those  of  England, 
I  hope  that  you  will  perform  your  duty  with  the  ex- 
actness you  have  always  used,  and  which  was  my 
motive  for  making  choice  of  you.  Consequently  I 
will  omit  all  further  advice,  particularly  as  there  goes 
in  the  vessel  the  supercargo,  Don  Juan  Rahlives, 
with  my  full  power  and  instructions.  You  will  ob- 
serve all  his  directions  as  if  they  were  dictated  by 
myself.     Wishing  you  a  prosperous  voyage,  &c. 

(Signed)  Mukos. 

(4i)  Articles  of  agreement  between  Munos  and 
the  master  and  crew  of  the  ship.  (5.)  A  general 
procuration  from  Munos  to  one  Von  Harten  of  Lon- 
don, dated  at  Havana,  May  29th,  1812,  with  a 
substitution  by  the  latter  to  Rahlives  the  supercargo, 
executed  at  London.  (6.)  A  letter  from  one  Tie- 
son,  dated  London,  November  4th,  1813,  to  his  bro- 
ther F.  Tieson,  at  Rio  Janiero,  introducing  Rahlives, 
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1821.       as  the'conductor  of  certain  commercial  operationsi 
„^!'^y^,    which  he  bad  concerted  with  several  friends,  refer- 

The  Amiable 

Isabella,  ring  his  Correspondent  to  Rahlives  himself  for  the 
details,  (7.)  A  letter  from  one  Rhodes,  dated  Lon- 
don, to  Messrs.  Glover  &  Co.  at  Rio  Janeiro,  intro- 
ducing Rahlives,  who  the  writer  states  ^^  goes  as  su- 
percargo in  the  ship  Isis,  and  acts  for  Mr.  John  Go- 
ble  of  Havana,  and  Mr.  Von  Harten  of  London," 
&c.  (8.)  A  letter  from  Hawkes  &  Malloret,  dated 
Liverpool,  October  2Bth,  1803,  to  Brown  &  Co.,  at 
Rio  Janiero,  introducing  Rahlives  as  ''  particularly 
connected  with  our  intimate  and  respectable  friend 
Mr.  George  Von  Harten  of  London,  and  John  Go- 
bel  of  Havanna,  on  whose  behalf  he  will  probably 
visit  you  very  shortly.  It  is  probable  Mr.  Rahlives 
^  may  entrust  to  your  management  some  transactions 

for  account  of  said  friends,  and  others,  and  we  beg 
to  assure  you  we  feel  convinced  every  satisfaction 
will  result  from  such  business  as  he  may  have  to  con- 
duct." (9.)  The.  following  circular  :  "  Havana, 
1st  May,  1 612.  On  the  I5th  last  May,  we  took  the 
liberty  of  addressing  our  friends  from  London,  re- 
questing their  countenance  to  an  establishment  we 
intended  to  form  in  this  city  under  the  firto  of  Von 
Harten,  Gobel  &  Co.  We  now  have  the  satisfaction 
to  inform  you  of  our  complete  success  in  organizing 
and  consolidating  the  same,  and  that  we  are  in  every 
respect  enabled  to  procure  to  our  correspondents  all 
those  advantages  which  may  result  from  intelligence, 
activity,  and  the  most  respectable  connections  in  this 
island.  Political  considerations,  however,  induce  us 
to  carry  on  our  affairs  for  the  future  under  the  sole 
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ud  Ikm  of  Mc  John  ijiobel,  wbo  is  fermet-      ^2U 
IMfltlj  to  iieskle  in  this  icouodry,"  Jkjc.    (10.)  An  ac-  a^^'^miilbie 
count «ffaite,jdB£9dMiMrana,  Nommb^r  idthj  IBU,     kaiieiia. 
flgBod  ^  J-iGobel,  of  tbe  cargo  of  tbe  English  brig 
Portsea,  woeureil  fnm  Bio  de  Janeiro^  on  account 
pf  JMessn.  Browra,  Westoii  &  Co.  and  of  Rahiires, 
amoimting  to  20^1S  dollars  net  j)roGeeds,  leaving  to 
t)ie  credit  of  Rahlives^  iir  Gobel's  hsHids,  half  of  that 
WOB*     (11.)  A  charter  party,  executed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Maj  1  kh,  1 814|  between  Weston  and  Gobdj 
letting  to  him  the  Portsea,  and  consigning  the  cargp 
to  the  charterer.     (12.)  The  following  letter  frooi 
Munos  to  Bahlives:    *^ Havana,   10th  Nov.  IB  14.         * 
Sir^  I  enclose  you  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  shew- 
iqg  to  have  shipped  in  my  ship  called  La  Amabk 
jkabelf  Capt.  Don  Francisco  Cacho,  1^104  boxes  of 
sugar,  and  40  half  boxes  of  ditto/and  200  quintals 
of  dye-wood,  the  principal  amount  of  which  and 
charges  amounts  to  $60,642    3,  which  cargo  con- 
signed to  you,  you  will  please  to  take  charge  of  on 
your  arrival  at  Hamburg,  or  at  any  other  port  you 
.may  find  convenient  to  go,  proceeding  to  sell  it  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms  you  can  obtain,  that 
with  the  proceeds  you  may  make  the  returns  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  1  have  verbally  communicated 
to  you.    In  like  manner  I  recommend  to  you,  and 
place  under  your  care,  my  said  vessel,  in  order  that 
the  adventure  may  have  the  most  favourable  termi- 
nation, to  which  end  1  have  given  definitive  orders 
to  the  Captain,  Don  Francisco  Cacho,  that  he  may 
observe  the  instructions  you  may  communicate  tp 
him  in  my  name«     As  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with 
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uiu  your  care  and  diligence,  and  the  friendship  my  house 
i^^J^^^^JlJ^  entertains  for  you,  I  shall  omit  any  further  advice, 
Isabella,  wishing  you  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  that  you  may 
duly  advise  me  of  your  jNroceedings,  and  communis* 
cate  such  instructions  as  you  may  think  fit.  Yours^ 
kcJ^  (13.)  A  bill  of  lading  signed  by  the  master, 
Cacho,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  cargo,  and 
engaging  to  deliver  it  to  Rahlives  at  Hamburg,  or  at 
the  port  where  his  register  might  be  verified.  (14.) 
A  manifest,  entitled  ^^  Manifest  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Spanish  ship  La  Amahle  Isabel^  in  its  voyage  from 
this  port  of  Havana  to  that  of  London ;"  and  sign- 
ed by  the  master;  being  stated  in  the  margin  that  he 
had  signed  bills  of  lading  therefor  ^^  to  Don  Alonzo 
Benigno  Munos,  which  he  has  registered  on  his  own 
account  and  risk,  and  to  the  consignment  of  Horace 
Solly  of  London." 

Among  the  mutilated  papers  found  on  board  were, 
(1.)  various  accounts  between  Rahlives  and  F.  Thi- 
leson.  (2.)  An  invoice  of  jerked  beef  and  tallow, 
shipped  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Havana.  (3.)  Ano- 
ther invoice  of  the  same,  "  for  account  and  risk  of 
Mr.  Alonzo  Benigno  Munos  at  Havana,''  per  brig 
Isis,  Capt.  Brenmer,  amounting  to  :<{2,37|  dollars. 
(4.)  Invoice  of  sugars,  &c.  shipped  on  board  the  Isis 
at  Havana  by  order  of  Rahlives,  signed  by  Gobel, 
and  amounting  to  60,671  dollars.  (6.)  Another  in- 
voice of  the  same,  shipped  on  board  the  Isis,  '^  for 
Falmouth  and  a  m-irket,  to  the  orders  of  G,  Van 
flarten,  E>q  in  London,"  signed  by  Rahlives,  and 
various  accounts  between  the  difierent  parties. 
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A  claim  was  given  in  for  the  ship  and  cargo,  as  the       issi* 
property  of  Dpn  Alonzo  Benigno  Munos,  bj  Rah-  t^Ta^^^i 
lives,  the  supercargo,  as  agent  for  the  alleged  owner ;     Isabella. 
and  the  captured  persons  were  examined  on  the 
standing  interrogatories. 

Upon  the  order  for  farther  proof,  the  affidavits  of 
the  claimant  and  his  clerks,  to  the  proprietary  inte- 
rest of  the  ship  and  cargo,  in  him,  were  produced, 
and  the  proceedings  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Con- 
sulado^  at  the  Havana,  under  which  the  ship,  which 
had  arrived  at  that  port  from  New-Providence,  was 
sold  under  the  bottomry  bond  alleged  to  be  given 
for  repairs  by  one  John  Cook,  to  the  claimant,  and 
was  naturalized  as  a  Spanish  vessel.  A  great  mai^ 
of  testimony  was  also  produced,  tending,  (among 
other  things,)  to  show  that  the  claimant,  who  was 
father-in-law  of  Gobel,  had  not  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  trade  for  many  years  before  this  shipment 
was  made;  and  that  Gobel,  not  being  a  Spanish 
subject,  all  his  foreign  business,  and  his  transactions 
with  the  custom  house,  had  constantly  been  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  Munos. 

Mr.  Gastonj  for  the  appellant  and  claimant,  ar-  ^^^^ 
gued,  1.  that  the  prize  allegation,  in  this  case,  ought 
to  be  dismissed,  because  the  libellants  had  shown  no 
lawful  authority  to  make  the  capture  in  question, 
and,  therefore,  condemnation  could  not  be  pronoun- 
ced in  favour  of  the  captors ;  but,  even  if  the  pro- 
prietary interest  were  proved  to  be  enemy's,  it  must 
be  condemned  as  a  droit  of  admiralty  to  the  use  of 
the  government.     It  is  a  well  established  principle 
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1821.  of  the  law  of  prisie,  thart,  the  captofrs  must  show  an 
„yfy?^,  authority  ta  capture  as  prize,  ami  exhibit  their  title 
kaMfau  deeds.'*  Here  the  coHMBiasioo-  is  issued  to  the  vessel 
itself,  without  Bamtug  the  comBiaiideF  who  is:  to  dir 
rect  her  operations  as  a  cruizet.  The  comiBanderi 
hy  whom  the  seizure  was  actually  made,  had  no 
commission  or  authority  whatever,  other  than  what 
Was  del^ated  to  him  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
The  capture  is,  there  Core,  nuli,  so  far  as^  respects  the 
emptors.  On  general  principles,  no  persons  can 
fightfuUy  carry  on  wdr  but  those  who  have  a  par-^ 
ticular  authority  from  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
tote.  With  regard  to  private  armed  vessels,,  unless 
they  have  a  pubKc  eommission,  their  acts  are  abso- 
lutely unlawful,  and  all  on  board  may  be  treated  as 
pirates.^  At  ail  events,  they  can  derive  no  title  un- 
der captures  thus  made,  uorless  they  have  a  commis- 
sion. In  beUo  porta  cedunt  nrnpublioB ;  and  ail  the 
rights  of  prize  are  derived  from  the  grant  of  the 
sovereign  power.  Nor  can  the  commission  be  issu- 
ed to  the  inanimate  machine.  It  must  be  to  the  or- 
ganized association  of  human  beings  who  are  to 
control  and  direct  its  force.  Without  a  head  to  con- 
trol and  govern  them,  such  an  association  wouM  be 
■Dtbing  but  a  band  of  pirates.  The  interests  of 
Biankind  will  not  tolerate  the  existence  of  such  a 
monster  as  a  ship  of  war  without  a  lawful  comman*^ 
der.  Even  when  thus  governed,  they  require  to  be 
watched  with  vigilance,  and  coatrolled  by  the  go- 
vernment, least  they  involve  the  nation  with  its  al- 

a  The  Melomasne,  5  Rob.  43. 

t  Fattelf  Droit  (2ei  Gem,  I.  S.  c.  16.  i.  226. 
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KeSf  or  wkb  aeiHrall.*    For  tlua  purpose  it  U  nece»«      isai. 
awjf  tittt  the  goveraneiK  should  designate  and  com-  J^T^^^^ 
BiiiskNi  theur  offieersy    So  strict  k  the  doctrine  of     inbsiiiu 
the  Court  of  AAmmAtj  ondMsul^eet,  that  a  capture 
made  by  a  publie  eommissioned  Aip^  the  command- 
er not  being  on  board  at  the  time,  is  regarded  as  if 
made  n^tbout  a  commission.^    So^  afao^  by  our  own 
lavr^  the  act  dedariBg  war^  June  k8tb,  1812,  c  425b, 
aeihorises  the  President  lo  issue  commissions  of  let^ 
Ms  of  marque  and  reprisal,  in  such  form  as  be  shsA 
thinh  (HToper  to  dictate  :  and  is  the  form  which  he 
has  actually  prescribed^  the  names  of  the  captain 
and  iieutenanC  are  required  to  be  inserted.    The 
Prize  Act  of  June  36thy  1812,  c.49a,  imposes  very 
strict  duties  upon  the  commander,  which  he  is  to 
petfoitn  personally,  and  cannot  devolve  upon  an- 
other.    He  is,  among  other  thbgs,  to  give  bond^  and 
is  made  responsible  for  his  own  misconduct  and  that 
of  the  crew ;  is  to  receive  and  execute  the  President's 
instruciioas ;  is  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  ship^s  trans- 
actions ;  and  by  bis  personal  negligence  or  miscon- 
ducty  may  forfeit  the  commissioa,  and  the  rights  of 
prize  derived  under  it.    Most  clearly  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  judge  of  the  merits  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  person  to  be  invested  with  a  trust  so 
high  and  important.    But  the  Government  has  not 
delegated  it  to  the  captors,  in  the  present  case,  and, 
therefore,  they  have  no  right  to  demand  condemna- 
tion to  their  use.    Nor  has  the  Government  itself 


a  The  Thonms  Gibbons,  8  CWmdk,  421. 
h  The  Charlotte^  5  Rob.  261. 
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1821.       interposed ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  interpose,  to  require 
J^/^i    condemnation  to  its  own  use,  until  the  preliminary 
Isabella,     question  of  prize  or  no  prize  is  determined,  and  the 
Court  is  about  to  distribute  the  proceeds.'    No  final 
decree  of  condemnation  can,  therefore,  noiv  be  pro- 
nounced. 

2.  The  testimony  furnished  by  the  papers  found 
on  board  the  captured  vessel,  is  such,  as,  according 
to  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
of  1795,  is  conclusive  on  the  question,  and  entitles 
the  claimant  to  immediate  restitution.  This  treaty 
'forms  a  conventional  law  on  the  subject  of  neutral 
commerce,  essentially  different  from  the  general  law 
on  the  same  subject.^  By  the  Idth  article  it  is  sti- 
pulated, that  the  ships  of  either  nation  may  sail  from 
toy  port  to  those  of  a  country  which  may  be  at  war 
with  either  or  both  nations,  and  may  go  to  neutral 
places,  or  to  other  enemy  ports  ;  and  that  every  ar- 
ticle on  board,  except  contraband^  to  whomsoever 
belonging,  shall  be  free.  In  order  to  carry  into 
effect  this  stipulation  for  the  unlimited  liberty  of 
commerce,  and  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods, 
it  is  provided  by  the  1 7th  article,  that  the  vessel 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  passport  expressing  her 
national  character,  and  with  certificates  to  show, 
that  the  cargo  is  not  contraband.  To  this  passport 
a  conclusive  effect  is  attributed.  It  establishes  the 
national  character  of  the  ship ;  and  that  being  pro- 

a  The  Thomas  Gibbons,  8  Cranch,  421. 
b  For  the  proyisioDS  of  this  treaty,  vide  Appendix,  Nof« 
No.  I. 
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ved,.  renders  it  ^nmaterial  to  inquire  respecting  the  ibsl 
cargo,  except  so  far  as  to  ascertain  by  the  certificate,  Th'^AmrbJ^ 
that  it  is  nc^  contraband.  ,  The  1 8th  article  requires  isfltbeik. 
the  cruisers  of  either  party,  meeting  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  other  upon  the  high  seas,  to  remain  out 
of  cannon  shot,  and  only  authorises  them  to  send  on 
board  two  or  three  men,  and  if  the  passport^  be  ex- 
hibited, the  vessel  is  not  to  be  molested  ;  and  by  the 
I7th  article,  if  the  prescribed  documents  are  not  ex- 
hibited, she  may  be  sent  in  for  adjudication,  and  con- 
demned as  prize,  unless  testimony  entirely  equivalent 
shall  be  produced.  The  ship  now  in  question,  was 
furnished  with  such  a  passport  and  certificate  as  the 
treaty  prescribes.  It  is  true,  that  the  form  of  pass- 
port^ intended  to  have  been  annexed  to  the  treaty, 
never  was,  in  fact,  annexed  by  the  negociators,  ow- 
ing to  accident  or  negligence,  or  some  other  cause 
which  we  cannot  now  explain.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  will 
satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  treaty.  A  passport, 
or  sea  letter,  is  a  well  known  document  in  the  usage 
of  maritime  commerce,  and  is  defined  to  be  a  per- 
mission from  a  neutral  State  to  the  master  of  a  ship 
to  proceed  on  his  proposed  voyage,  usually  con- 
taining his  name  and  residence,  and  the  name, 
property,  tonnage,  and  destination  of  the  ship."" 
Although  it  evidences  the  permission  of  the  State 
to  navigate  the  seas,  yet  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow, 
that  it  must  issue  directly  from  the  supreme  power 

a  Marihall  on  ln$.  406. 
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ef  the  Slate ;  and  sone  mitborit y  ouglm;  to  be  shown 

to  suf^rt  snch  a  positioii.    This  erroneous  notioih 

{jrobably^  arises  ifrom  die  pradioe  of  our  own  coim- 

try,  which  is  different  fiom  thst  of  all  other  aatioMU 

Previous  to  the  year  1793,  no  other  doooments  were 

fiirnished   to  die  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 

•States  but  the  certificate  of  registry  attd  clearanee ; 

hot  the  depredations  upon  our  coramerce   having 

<x>nimenoed  with  the  European  war  which  broke 

out  in  that  year,  a  form  of  sea  letter  was  devised, 

and  to  give  it  ^eater  effect,  was  signed  by  the  Pre- 

4udent.    On  the  28th  of  November,  179i5,  a  treaty 

was  made  with  Algiers,  fay  which  a  passport  was  ito 

{irotect  our  vessels  from  capture  by  Aigerine  cruisecs. 

By  the  act  of  the  1st  of  Juae,  1796,  c.  339.  Con- 

.gress  authorised  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare  m. 

form,  which,  when  approved  by  die  President,  should 

be  the  form  of  the  passport*    Neither  the  treaty  nv 

the  law  required  the  President's  signature,  but  the 

form  prepared  was  signed  by  the  President,  as  the 

sea  letter  had  been.    But  this,  our  peculiar  practioe^ 

forms  no  rule  of  conduct  obligatory  on  others  ;  and 

will  not  authorize  us  to  give  a  more  restricted  mean* 

ing  to  the  term  used  in  a  treaty  than  the  general 

usage  of  nations  will  warrant.    The  word  passport^* 

thus  used,  is  taken  from  the  same  word,  signifyinga 

permission  given  to  individuals  to  remove  from  one 

a  *'  Passaporte.  Pasteport,  Lettre  oq  brevet  d'an  prince  oa 
d*un  commandant  poar  donner  la  liberty  de  voyager,  d'entrer 
et  de  sortir  librement  de  sea  terrea.  Ftde$  publiea.^^  SobrinOf 
Nouv.  Diet,  Espagnolf  Fran^ais,  et  batin. 
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place  to  another,  and  the  documents  are  analogous.  i82i. 
VatteJ  states,  that,  "  like  every  other  act  of  supreme  ^^^  -^J^, 
cognizance,  all  safe-conducts  or  passports  flow  from  i<ab«Ua. 
the  sovereign  author4ty  ;  but  the  Prince  tnay  dele- 
gate to  his  officers  the  pownr  of  furnishing  them, 
and  with  this  they  are  invested,  either  by  express 
commission,  or  in  (Consequence  of  the  nature  of  their 
functions.  A  General  of  an  army,  from  the  nature 
of  his  post,  can  grant  them  ;  and  as  they  are  de- 
rived, though  mediately,  from  the  same  Prince,  all 
his  generals  are  bound  to  respect  them.""  So,  also, 
Blackstone  speaks  of  the  offence  of  violating  pass- 
ports, or  safe-conducts,  granted  by  the  King  or  his 
Ambassadors.^  It  is  then  incidental  to  the  commis- 
sion of  an  Admiral  or  General,  or  public  Minister,  to 
issue  these  documents  of  protection  for  persons  or 
property.*  By  the  usage  of  all  commercial  coun- 
tries, they  are  issued  by  the  superior  officers  super- 
intending the  marine  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  pro- 
vince, city,  or  colony,  where  granted,  and  as  repre- 
senting the  Sovereign  in  those  places.  In  France, 
they  have  always  been  issued  by  the  Admiral 
of  France,  except  during  the  revolution,  when 
they    were    issued  by    the    Minister  of  Marine/ 

a  FaiUl,  Droit  des  Gens^  L  3.  c.  17.  s.  266.  et  seq. 

b  4  BL  Comm.  68. 

c  Wheat.  Capt,  59. 

d  **  Passeport.  C'est  une  permission  de  VAmiral  pour  voy- 
ager en  saret^  et  etre  reconnae  par  tout.  C'est  sur  ce  passe- 
port que  les  batimens  de  commerce  naviguent."  Encyclop. 
Meik.  art.  Marine, 

Vol.  .VI  3 
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1821.       Id  the  King  of  Prussia's  ordinance  of  neutrality, 
ThTAmiabie  P^^ssports  and  Sea-letters  are  spoken  of  as  issuing 
IsabeUa.     from  Admiralties,  Maritime  Colleges,  or  magistrates 
of  cities/    And  in  the  celebrated  answer  to  the 
Prussian  Exposition  des  Motifs^  it  is  said,  that  until 
the  year  1 746,  the  usual  document  was  a  certificate 
from  the  Admiralty  that  the  ship  was  Prussian.    Af- 
terwards a  pass  under  the  royal  seal  of  the  regency 
of  Pomerania  at  Stettin  was  used.V   In  our  treaty 
with  Holland,  the  form  of  a  sea  letter  is  given, 
which  is  in  the  name  of  the  burgomasters  and  re- 
gents of  the  city,  acting  under  an  ordinance  of  the 
States  General.     In  England,  such  documents  are 
issued  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, as  is  shown  by  the  papers  in  the  case  of  the 
Nereide  m  this  Court :'  and  on  foreign  stations,  they 
may  be  issued  by  the  Admirals  commanding  those 
stations.     In  the  famous  Black  Book  of  the  Admi- 
raUy,  we  find  it  laid  down,  that  all  intercourse  with 
the  enemy  is  prohibited,  unless  under  a  special  license 
from  the  King  or  his  Admiral.''     In  the  case  of  the 
ships  taken  at  Genoa,'  Sir   W.   Scott  declares,  that 
Lord  Keith,  as  Admiral  commanding  the  expedition, 
had  a  right  to  grant  passports  to  protect  the  ships 
sailing  under  them.     And  in  this  Court,  the  licenses 
issued  by  Admiral  Sawyer,  and  countersigned  by  a 

a  2  Azum^Appx,  Ao.  9.  p.  401.  Johnson's  TransL 
b  Hlieat,  Capu  Appx.  j\  o.  /.  p.  3J4.     Report   of  Sir  George 
Lee,  ^c.     ride  Appendix,  Note  No.  11. 
c  9  Cranch,  3.'i8. 

d  Wheat.  Cavt.  169. 

« 

«  A  Mob.  317. 
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Britfsfa  Consul,   were  determined  to  be  passports       1821. 
which  would  protect  againsit  British  capture.*     At    ^-^"^^""^-^ 

^..      .  .'^j  ^      .        ,  j»r  >    The  Amiable 

uiorahar,  these  documents  are  issued  in  the  name  of,  Isabella, 
and  signed  by,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
at  that  place.*  As  to  the  usage  of  Spain,  it  appears, 
by  a  royaf  passport,  found  on  board  the  Isabella,  and 
issued  for  another  ship  called  the  Clara,  to  be  usu- 
ally issued  at  home  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Marine 
in  the  King's  name ;  but  it  also  appears  by  an  in- 
dorsement on  this  very  paper,  that  the  Spanish  com- 
mandants of  foreign  stations,  or  ApostaderoSj  may* 
alter  such  passports,  and  grant  liberty  to  change  the 
course  of  \he  voyage.  And  they  may  also  issue  ori- 
ginal passpori^,  in  their  own  name,  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  royal  passports,  and  the  vessel  has  not 
been  previously  documented.  Such  is  the  passport 
which  wad  issued  to  the  Isabella  in  the  present  case. 
The  power  to  issue  such  documents  of  protection,  is 
necessarily  incident  to  the  vast  authorities  conferred 
on  the  Spanish  colonial  governors ;  and  the  case  of 
the  British  ship  of  war  Eliza,  which  was  compelled 
to  enter  the  port  of  Havana  in  distress,  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  which  the  Captain  General,  after  re- 
lieving her.  wants,  gave  a  passport  to  protect  her 
from  capture,  is  an  example  of  the  exercise  of  the 
power  in  question  highly  honourable  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Spanish  character. ""     The  treaty  under  which 


a  The  Julia,  8  Cranch,  181.     The  Aurora,  8  Cranchy  203. 
The  Hiram,  8  Cranch,  444.     The  Arjadne,  2  Wkeat.  Rep,  143. 
b  Reeves^  Law  of  Ship.  Appx,  JVo.  9,  in  Jin, 
c  Raynal  HitU  torn*  7.  p.  456. 
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1821.      protection  is  now  claimed,  was  conceived  in  the  spi- 
,->^7^^    rit'of  that  benevolent  policy  so  long  cherished  by  the 
Isabella.     United  States,  and  which  Spain  has  reciprocated. 
It  has  for  its  object  to  limit  the  range  of  warfare  on 
the  high  seas,  and  to  extend  the  immunities  of  the 
neutral  flag.     In  this  spirit  it  ought  to  be  construed. 
A  comparison  of  its  provisions  with  those  of  other 
conventions  for  the  same  object,  will  show  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  interpretation  for  which  we  contend. 
In  the  French  treaty  x)f  1 778,"  which  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  a  passport  or  sea 
letter  in  a  certain  form  is  provided  to  protect  the  ship. 
But  there  is  nothing  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that 
this  docuwient  is  to  issue  from  the  supreme  executive 
of  the  respective  nations.  To  show  how  subordinate  a 
consideration  was  that  of  form,  it  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark,  that  the  form  actually  annexed  to  the  treaty, 
omits  a  circumstance  which  the  text  of  the  treaty 
exprefssly  requires — ^^  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
master."     So  that  a  passport  precisely  correspond- 
ing with  the  form  annexed,  was  adjudged  by  the 
Court  of  K.  B.  in  England,  who  had  not  seen  the 
annexed  form,  to  be  substantially  defective  in  this 
respect,  and  thus  to  falsify  the  warranty  of  neutra- 
lity in  a  policy  of  insurance.^     So  the  treaty  with 
Holland  of  1782,''  contains  analogous  stipulations 
with  those  of  the  Spanish  treaty.     It  gives  the  form 

a  For  the  proTisioDs  of  this  treaty^  vide  Appendix,   Note 

No.  in. 

b  Baring  ▼.  Christie,  5  Ea$t^$  Rep.  398. 
c  For  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  see  Appendix,  Note 
No.  III. 
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of  a  passport^  and  of  a  sea  letter,  which  are  after-       issi. 
wards  spoken  of  as  the  same,  or  at  least,  as  equi-  j!^y^, 

..         V^  fn.  ,  *  ^         The  Amiable 

polleiit  documeots.  >  The  passport  does  not  show  by  IsabeUa. 
whom  it  is  to  be  signed ;  but  it  shows,  that  it  may 
be  issued  by  individuals  signing  their  own  names, 
and  affixing  their  own  private  seals,  and  that  it  was 
not  thought  necessary,  that  it  should  issue  in  the 
name  of  the  chief  magistrate ;  and  the  sea  letter  is 
unequivocally  to  be  issued  by  an  authority  less  than 
the  supreme  power  of  the  State.  The  treaty  of 
1783,  with  Sweden,*  repeats  the  same  stipulations 
of  the  unlimited  liberty  of  commerce,  and  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods ;  and  to  prevent  dis- 
putes, a  passport  or  sea  letter  is  to  be  furnished, 
showing  that  the  vessel  belongs  to  a  subject,  which 
is  to  protect  from '  all  further  inquiry,  and  is  to  be 
made  out  in  **  good  form."  Here  the  form  is  avow- 
edly left  to  the  exercise  of  an  honest  discretion  on 
each  side.  In  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  of  1785,*  the 
same  conclusive  effect  is  attributed  to  the  sea  letter 
or  passport,  the  form  of  which  was  to  be  subsequent- 
ly concerted  by  the  contracting  parties.  From  these 
the  treaty  with  Spain  was  copied,  whose  Govern- 
ment gloried  in  being  the  first  among  the  southern 
powers  of  Europe  that  acceded  to  the  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality.^  One  of  the  leading  princi- 
ples asserted  by  that  confederacy,  went  to  exclude 

a  For  the  provisions  of  ibis  treaty,  see   Appenduc,  Note 

No.  in. 

b  For  its  provisions,  see  Appendix,  t^. 
r  Sjinrnt'i  Appmdix^  TVb.  31. 
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1821.       from  the  jurisdictioa  of  the  belligerent  Prize  Courts 
.J"^"^^^.    whatever  was  done  under  the  neutral  flag,  and  to 

The  Amiable  ,  ® 

Isabella,  render  it  matter  of  negociation  between  State  and 
State.  A  national  contract  made  to  carry  into  effect 
this  principle,  is  to  be  construed  according  to  its  in^ 
tent  ion  and  spirit,  which  meant  to  rely  upon  the  jus- 
tice and  honour  of  both  nations,  that  neither  would 
impart  to  enemy  vessels  the  immunities  which  were 
intended  to  be  confined  to  neutral  property.  En- 
lightened views  of  interest  would  induce  the  neutral 
State  not  to  permit  any  but  its  own  subjects  to  avail 
themseJves  of  the  concession ;  and  though  every  pos- 
sible abuse  might  not  be  prevented,  yet  cases  of 
fraud  v^ould  rarely  occur,  and  the  evils  produced 
would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  immense  importance 
of  the  general  security  of  commerce,  and  the  con- 
sequent mitigation  of  the  evils  of  war.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  Spanish  Government,  to  issue  a  passport 
certifying  the  proprietary  interest  in  the  vessels  of 
its  own  subjects  is  unquestionable,  and  the  local  law 
and  usage  must  determine  its  form,  and  the  authority 
by  which  it  is  to  be  issued. 

3.  But  supposing  ther  passport  produced  not  to  be 
precisely  such  as  the  treaty  intended,  yet  it  is  insist- 
ed, that,  with  the  other  documents,  it  furnishes  tes- 
timony "  entirely  equivalent,"  according  to  the  ex- 
pression used  in  the  17th  article.  It  is  important  to 
fix  the  precise  meaning  ofthe  last  clause  of  that  article. 
The  preceding  clauses  stipulated,  that  the  ship  shall 
have  a  passport  to  show  that  she  belongs  to  the 
neutral  State,  and  a  certificate  to  show  that  her  cargo 
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(to  whomsoever  belonging)  is  not  contraband.     By       1821. 
the  18th  article,  if  she  is  furnished  with  these  docu-     ^•'^'^^^^ 
ments,  she  is  to  be  exempt  .from  all  detention  or  mo-     iwbeiim. 
lestation.     If  not  furnished  with  them,  she  maj  be 
carried  in  for  adjudication,  and  then  must  account 
for  the  omission,  and  furnish  other  testimony,  which, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  shall  be  gf  equal 
value  with  that  ogiijtted.     Suppose  the  omission  sa- 
tisfactorily accounted  for  : .  what  is  the  equivalent 
testimony  required  by  the  treaty  ?    Most  certainly 
it  is,  that  which  completely  proves  the  same  facts 
which  the  omitted  documents  would  have  proved. 
Even  a  passport,  in  due  form,  does  not  prove  that 
the  ship  is,  in  fact,  neutral.     With  whatever  formal 
solemnities  it  may  be  cloathed,  it  must  issue  from  the 
custom  house  of  the  power  by  whom  it  is  granted.    It 
may  be  issued  improperly.  The  officers  authorized  to 
issue  it,  may  be  deceived  by  fraud  and  perjury.     The 
possession  of  the  document  only  proves  the  fact  that 
the   property  of  the  ship  has  been  decided  to  be 
neutral  by  the  competent  authorities,   by  those  to 
whom  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  has  entrust- 
ed the  examination  of  the  question.     Their  deter- 
minations are  made  conclusive  by  the  treaty,  and 
import  absolute  verity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
solemn  judgments  of  the  Courts  of  justice.     If,  then, 
this  dociunent  cannot  be  had,  but  its  absence  is  ac- 
counted for,  and  other  papers  are  produced,  which 
however  inferior  in  formal  solemnity,  unequivocally 
prove  such  a  decision  by  the  competent  authority  of 
the  neutral  State,  then  this  secondary  evidence  is 
completely  equivalent  to  the  passport  and  certificate 
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18S1.  provided  for  in  the  treaty^  This  exposition  is  the 
^^2^^  only  one  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and 
Isabella,  is  in  furtherance  of  its  avowed  object,  which  was  that 
the  flag  should  protect  the  property  sailing  under  it, 
if  ,used  by  authority  of  the  neutral  nation.  This  ex- 
position is  conformable  to  the  English  version  of  the 
treaty,  but  is  absolutely  required  by  the  Spanish ; 
and  even  if  there  were  any  difference  of  meaning, 
we  are  bound  in  honour  and  good  faith  to  adopt  the 
latter,  since  Spain  has  always  acted  upon  it,  and  has 
seldom  or  never  thought  it  necessary  to  document 
her  ships  according  to  the  literal  requisitions  of  the 
treaty.  Unless  this  exposition  is  admitted,  the  whole 
of  the  clause  in  question  is  nugatory.  By  the  uni- 
versal law  and  usage  of  nations,  every  captured  ves  - 
sel  is  at  liberty  to  account  for  the  want  of  formal 
documents/  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  super- 
fluous to  insert  a  provision  in  the  treaty  to  this  effect. 
Something  more  must  have  been  intended  by  the  use 
of  terms,  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  treaty. 
In  the  case  now  before  the  Court,  the  omission  of  the 
required  document  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  mother  country  at  the  time,  and  by 
the  declaration  of  the  colonial  Governor  when  he 
granted  the  substituted  document.  This  ought  to 
be  considered  as  equivalent  proof,  because  it  is  next 
in  dignity,  and  approaches  very  nearly  to  a  level 
with  the  royal  passport  itself.  It  is  issued  by  an 
officer  who  is  only  not  King ;  who  would  have  been 
charged  with  the  delivery  and  control  of  royal  pass- 
ports ;  who  expressly  declares,  that  it  was  issued  in 

a  The  Pizarro,  2  IVheaU  Rep.  244. 
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lieti  of  such ;  and  ceTtifies  every  fact  which  would       len. 
have  been  stated  in  a  royal  passport     The  other  J'^*''^'^"^ 

_  It,.  -The  Ainiab] 

documents  are  superadded  to  that  vvhich  would  Isabella. 
alone  have  been  required,  had  the  formal  requisitions 
of  the  treaty  been  complied  with,  and  are  abundant- 
ly sufficient  to  establish  the  proprietary  interest  in 
the  ship.  They  are  supported  by  the  depositions  of 
the  captured  crew,  who  are  required  by  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  Spain  to  be  Spanish  subjects,  and  whose 
national  character  conforms  to  this  requisition« 

4.  Again.  If  there  be  -no  passport  such  as  is  re- 
quired by  the  treaty,  and  no  such  equivalent  testi- 
mony as  the  treaty  provides,  still  the  claim  to  the 
ship  is  established  by  evidence  such  as  the  law  of 
nations  requires  to  establish  it ;  and  if  the  property 
of  the  ship  is  shown  to  be  Spanish,  that  is  sufficient 
to- protect  the.  car^o.  to  whomsoever  belonging/ 
She  is  furnished  with  all  the  usual  documents,  and 
none  are  of  a  suspicious  or  irregular  character.  They 
are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses^ 
except  one;  and  he  was  i^mproperly  examined,  not 
being  produced  in  his  regular  order,  but  kept  back 
until  other  witnesses  had  been  examined,  contrary 
to  the  well-known  rule  of  the  Prize  Court,  which 
requires  the  captors  to  introduce  all  the  witnesses 
in  succession.*  Even  if  the  proprietary  interest .  in 
the  cargo  should  be  thought  doubtful,  that  being  in- 
cluded in  the  sapie  claim  with  the  shipj  will  not  ne- 
cessarily involve  both  in  condemnation  ;  for,  an  at- 

• 

a  The  Pizarro,  2  WIieaL  Rep.  227.  • 

b  The  Speculation,  2  Rob.   242.     The  WiJliam  &  Mary^ 
4  Rob.  312. 
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18^1.      tempt  to  conceal  enemy's  property  only  affects  the 
lif^^ia  "S**^  ^°  farther  proof/    But  we  insist  that  farther 
bftbeiku     proof  is  not  required  in  this  case;  and  if  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  ship  be  established  by  the  ori- 
ginal evidence,  the  conventional  law  entitles .  us  to 
redtitution  of  the  cargo,  as  a  matter  of  course.^ 

B.  Lastly.  Supponng  the  original  evidence  in  the 
cause  insufficient  to  entitle  the  claimant  to  restitu- 
tion, ^ther  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
or  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  it  is  insisted  thai 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  6ase  are  removed  by  the 
f&rther  proof  produced,  which  establishes  the  pro- 
prietary interest  of  both  ship  and  cargo  as  claimed. 

• 

Mr.  Wheaton^  for  the  captors  and  respondent^, 
1.  answered  the  objection  taken  by  the  claimant's 
counsel  to  the  validity  of  the  commission  under 
Hfhich  the  capture  was  made.  This  is  exclusively  a 
question  between  the  captor^  and  the  United  States. 
The  claimant  has  no  jn^r^ona  standi  injudicio  to  as*^ 
sert  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not 
until  after  the  determination  of  the  principal  ques- 
tion of  [Nrize  or  no  prize,  that  the  claim  of  the  go- 
vernment can  be  interposed/  THis  is  not  only  our 
own  practice,  but  is  the  prize  law  of  France,  and 
England,  and  of  the  whole  maritime  world.'    Even 

o  The  MadoDoa  del  Biirao,  4  Rob. 

b  The  Pizarro,  2  Wheat.  Rep  227. 

c  The  Dds  Hermanos,  2  Wheat,  Rep.  94. 

d  2  Bro.  Civ.  4r  Adm.  Law,  524.  2  Woodes.  Lett.  432. 
^BulHr.  Rep.  27.  4  Inst.  152.  ISA.  Zouch.  Mm,  Jurisd.  c.  4. 
p.  101.  Comyn's  Dig.  tit.  Admiralty  E.  3.  The  Geoi^aoa,  1 
VoditmU  Rep.  397.  The  Diligentia,  1  Dodson'i  Rep.  403.  Taftn. 
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if  the  present  capture  be  a  droit  of  admiralty,  as  ta-       i«£i. 
ken  by  non-commissioned  captors,  that  will  not  in-  J^^T'^ 
validate  t{ie  capture,  if  it  be  of  'enemy's  property,     isabeik. 
This  is  to  be  determined  after  a  general  decree  of  con* 
demnation  is  entered,  and  before  a  final  distribution  of 
the  prize  proceeds.  If  the  Government  shall  interpose 
a  claim  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  will  then 
be  time  enough  to  consider  a  question  in  which  the 
foreign  claimant  has  no  interest  or  right  tb  interfere. 
2.  The  ves^l  and  cargo  in  this  case  are  liable  to 
condemnation  as  prize  of  war,  having  left  the  Hava* 
na  with  a  false  destination.    The  claim  sets  up  an  , 

alternative  destination,  to  an  enemy's  or  a  neutral 
port;  but  it  is  contradicted  by  the  documentary  evi- 
dence and  the  depositions  of  the  captured  persons. 
This  false  destination  is  not  excusable  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessity  of  deceiving  an  enemy  by  clearing 
out  for  a  neutral  port  Spain  was  at  that  time  at 
peace  with  all  the  worlds  except  her  revolted  colo- 
nies; and  lK)th  London  and  Hanibucg  were  equally 
neutral  ports  in  respect  to  the  South-American  crui- 
zers.  A  false  destination  under  such  circumstances 
is  damnatory,  if  the  case  be  so  infirm  as  to  require 
farther  proof;  because  it  could  only  be  intended  to 
conceal  enemy  interests,  and  if  alternative,  it  ought 
to  appear  to  be  such  on  the  face  of  the  papers,  in  or- 
der that  captors  may  not  be  misled.' 

Comm.  L  3.  tit.  S.  des  Priseij  art.  !•     Poihitr^  dt  Propriiti,  JYa 
93.   Quaregis.  Disc.  24.    Consotato  del  Mare^  c.  287. 

a  The  Jaffroow  Anna,  I  Rob.  125.  The  Welvaart,  1  Rob. 
in.  The  Nancy,  3  Rob.  125.  The  Mars,  6  Rob.  79.  86.  The 
TroQw  Hermina,  I  Itob.  164. 
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1821.  3.  The  proof§;  of  proprietary  interest,  upon  the  orir 

ij^^'^^^j^j^  ginal  evidence,  are  not  such  as  to  entitle  the  claimant 
babeiia.     to  restitution,  without  farther  proof.     As  to  the  ship^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  &ana  Jide  Spanish  property, 
and  docufbented  according  to  the  treaty,  she  must 
not  only  be  restored,  but  the  cargo  also  must  l)e  in- 
cluded in  the  restitution,  even  if  proved  to  be  enemy's 
property.     But  it  is  insisted  that  the  treaty  does, not 
•  extend  to  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  Spanish  flag  to  co- 
ver enemy's  property  in  the  ship  as  well  as  the  cargo.* 
The  passport,    even  supposing  it  to  be  such  as  the 
treaty  requires,  is  falsified  by  the  nmster-roll  and 
other  documents;  and  it  was  not  produced,  as  the 
treaty  requires,  to  the  captors,  but  found  on  board  af- 
ter the  capture.  Fraud  will  vitiate  even  a  judgment, 
and  the  most  solemn  instruments  and  assurances. 
This  is  a  principle  of  universal  law,  and  it  would  be 
indecent  to  suppose  that  Spain  countenances  such  an 
improper  use  of  her  flag  and  pass.     Is  there,  then, 
that  equivalent  testimony  which  the  tceaty  substi- 
tutes for  the  foYmal  passports  ?    The  law  very  pro- 
perly requires  the  bill  of  sale  to  be  on  board  where 
the  vessel  is  transferred  from  the  original  {[Proprietor.* 
Even  HubneVy  the  great  champion  of  neutral  rights, 
admits  this  to  be  the  rule.'     But  here  the  vessel  is 
Hot  Spanish  built;  yet  no  bill  of  sale  is  found  on 

a  The  Minerva,  1  Marriott's  Adm.  Dec.  235.  The  Citlade 
de  Lisboa,  6  Rob.  368.  The  Eendraught,  lb.  Nole  (a.)  The 
Estem,  2  Ball.  36. 

b  The  Welvaart,  1  Rob.  122. 

c  Dela  Sau.  des  Batim.  J^eutr.  Part.  1,  c.  3.  «.  10. 
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1821.  i^otection^  It  is  insisted  that  nothing  lessf  than  the 
,^^y^.  solemnly  pledged  faith  of  the  supreme  power  of'tbe 
ismbeUa.  neutral  state  to  the  verity  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
passport  caa  possibly  ^tisfy  the  belligerent.  The 
terms  used  in  the  treaty  are  '^  sea  letters  or  passports.'' 
One  of  the  contracting  parties  might  understand  it 
.as  intending  a  document  in  the  nature  of  a  perma- 
nent muniment  of  the  title  to  the  ship.  Our  laws 
recognize  no  other  such  document,  than  one  signed 
by  the  President.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is, 
that  our  vessels  wire  to  be  furnished  with  a  sea  let- 
ter thus  signed,  and  the  Spanish  vessels  with  a  royal 
passport  signed  by  the  king.  The  cases  cited  on 
the  other  side,  to  show  that  such  a  document  of  pro- 
lection  may  be  granted  by  an  authority  inferior  to 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  are  not  in  point.  •  In 
the  British  license  cases,  although  this  Court  con- 
demned our  vessels  sailing  under  them^  yet  the  Bri- 
tish prize  Courts  denied  the  authority  of  their  admi- 
rals and  consuls  to  issue  them,  and  condemned  the 
vessels  taken  by  British  cmizers  although  sailing 
under  these  licenses/  All  the  other  cases  cited  are 
'  of  pa^ports  issued  by  the  Lord  High  Admirals  of 

England  or  France,  acting  as  the  immediate  dele- 
gates of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  as  the  ministers 
of  the  crown.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  Admirals 
and  Generals,  commanding  fleets  or  armies,  have 
the  power  of  issuing  passports  for  the  temporary  pro- 
tection of  persons  or  property,  withm  the  limits  of 
their  command.  But  this  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  is  incidental  to  the  performance  of 

a  The  Hope,  1  Dodson's  Rep.  226.    Id.  Appendix^  (D.) 
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Ikttr  official  duties*  But  it  is  not  incidental  to  any  it2i. 
c^&cial  doty*  t>f  .the  Gorernor  and  Captain  Qeneral  ^-^"^^^ 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  that  he  should  have  the  power  tebeitK 
of  naturalising  foreign  ships,  giving  them  all  th^  pri* 
vjleges'of .  Spaiush  built  vestels,  and  grant  passports 
to  protect  them  against,  belligerent  scrutiny  :  Nan 
ei  rei  pfwpdkitwr.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
Govemment  of  this  country  would  have  agreed  to 
a  stipulation  so  improvident,  under  which  the  whole 
navigation  of  our  enemy  might  be  serened  from 
capture  by  a  mere  fictitious  adoption,  fraudulently  or 
oomiptly  obtained  for  this  purpose.  The  form  of 
this  important  document  being  omitted,  either  from^ 
accVdenl  or  design,  there  is  the  more  necessity-  of 
looking  to  the 'ni6^tonc6  of  the  contract;  since,  if 
the  farm  had  been  annexed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  required  the  highest  authority  of  the 
Slate  to  grant  a  document  so  conclusive.  The  pass- 
port or  sea  letter  provided  by  this  treaty,  is  not  a 
mere  ordinary  license  or  safe  conduct  given  by  a 
General  or  Admiral,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and 
within  the  limits  of  his  command.  It  is  the  supreme 
power  of  the  neutral  State  solemnly  pledging  itself 
to  the  belligerent,  that  the  property  of  the  ship  is 
truly  and  bona  fide  neutral.  The  doctrine  contend-^ 
ed  for  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  would  go  the 
length  of  entirely  abolishing  maritime  captures; 
since  the  passport  may  be  issued  by  any  authority, 
however  inferior  and  however  remote  his  functions 
may  be  from  such  a  dpjy.  The  treaty  provides, 
that  the  certificates  which  are  required  relative  to  the 
cargo,  shall  be  issued  by  the  officer  of  the  place 
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1821.  whence  the  Tessel  sails,  and  the  same  proviso  would 
ThTIi^irbic  ^^^®  ^^^  made  as  to  the  passpinii  had  it  been  in- 
bab^Ua.  tended  to  entrust  the  local  magistrates  with  the 
power  of  granting  it.  Neith(^r  does  an  examination 
of  the  forms  of  similar  documents  annexed  to  other 
treaties,  containing  the  same  stipulatipn^^  that  free 
ships,  shall  make  free  goods,  justify  tife  inference^ 
that  they  may  be  issued  by  any  authority  leto^than 
the. highest..  So,  also,  the  delebrated  t:onventidn  of 
1801,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  though  it 
does  not  contain  such  a  stipulation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary^ subjects  enemy's  property  in  neqitral  vessels  to 
capture,  yet  it  provides  for  sipilair  documents  of  pro- 
tection, and  in  the  formula  annexed,  it  is  stated,  that 
they  are  ^^  to  be  delivered  in  the  respective  Admirals 
tifis  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties.^^'i  But  the 
question  has  already  been  determined  in  this  Court, 
in  the  case  of  the  PizarroJ*  In  that  case,  the  Court 
say,  **  It,  is  certainly  true,  that  the  vessel  was  not 
furnished'  \yith  such  a  sea  letter,  &c.,  as  are  de- 
scribied  in  the  1 7th  article."  But  she  had  on  board 
the  proceedings  under  which  she  was  naturalized ^in 
East  Florida,  and  a  certificate  from  the  Spanish 
Consill  at  Liverpool,  certifying,  that  ^^  Captain  Don 
Antonio  Martinez,  commanding  the  Spanish  ship 
called  the  Pizarro,  of  the  burthen  of  273  tons,  re- 
gistered at  the  port  of  St.  Augustine  de  la  Florida, 
which  came  to  this  port  from  the  Island  of  Amelia, 
with  a  cargo,  now  sails  for  the  port  of  Corunna,  in 

a  For  the  provisions  of  this  .treaty,  vide  Appendix^  Note 
No.  IV. 

h  2  meat.  Rep.  241. 
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Spain.''    Here,  then,  was  a  certifieate,  slating  the        i8Si. 
name,  burthen,  and  property  of  the  ship,  and  the  J^^T^^t^ 
name  of  the  master,  and  issued  by  an  authority  as     iMteUi. 
competent  as  the  Governor  of  Cuba.    Yet  the  Couiit 
held  it  not  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treatji  and  required  farther  proof  of  the  proprietary 
interest. 

6.  Supposing,  however,  this  vessel  and  cargo  to  be 
documented  ais  the  treaty  requires,  it  is  insisted  that 
they  are  liable  to  condemnation  for  sailing  under  the 
protection  of  enemy's  convoy.  It  is  trqe,  that  the 
Isabella  parted  company  with  the  convoying  ship 
before  the  capture;  but  it  was  a  mere  temporary  se- 
paration, the  latter  having  gone  in  pursuit  of  one  of 
our  ptrivateers.  Although  the  Court  has  determined, 
in  the  cases  of  the  Nereide^  and  the  AtaUmta^^  that  a 
neutral  may  lawfully  put  his  goods  on  board  an  arm- 
ed enemy's  vessel,  yet  it  has  not  determined  that 
be  may  put  his  vessel  and  goods  under  convoy  of 
the  enemy'9  fleet  The  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  cases  is  stated  by  one  of  the  learned  Judges 
pf  this  Court,  in  delivering  bis  opinion  in  the  JUdan- 
ta  f  and  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  England  have  held 
the  offence  of .  sailing  under  the  protection  of  euQ- 
my's  convoy  to  be  a  conclusive  calise  of  condemna- 
tion.' So,  also,  where  certain  merchant  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  Hanse  tou^n^  jbad  put  themselves  under 

a  9  Craneh,  388. 
b  3  IVheai.  Rep.  409. 

c  Per  Mr.  Jastice  Johison,  3  Wheat,  Rep.  423. 
d  The  SampsoD,  Barney,  cited  by  Mr.  Jastice  Stqrt,  in  a 
note  to  the  Nereide,  9  Cranch^  442. 
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1821.       the  protection  of  Swedish  convoy,  the  latter  having 
J^""^"^.    assumed  a  hostile  character  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 

iTie  Amiable  ,        -  .        ■  n      l    i  i  i- 

IitbeUa.  ing  the  right  of  search,  they  were  equally  held  lia- 
ble to  confiscation.'  Such,  also,  is  the  law  of  Den- 
mark, a  state  that  has  always  professed  to  maintain 
the  mildest  principles  of  prhse  law/  In  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  Danish  government,  Mr.  Erving, 
our  minister,  admits  the  extreme  difficulty  of  uphold- 
ing the  contrary  doctrine ;  and  only  seeks  to  escape 
'  from  it  by  contending  that  the  rule  could  not  extend 
to  vessels  forced  into  the  convoy,  or  acddentally  in- 
volved in  the  enemy's  fleet :  and  this  may  readily  be 
admitted  without  at  all  weakening  the  force  of  the 
|;eneral  rule. 

6.  This  is  an  aggravated  case  of  spoliation  and 
concealment  of  papers.  Were  this  Spaniard  to  be 
tried  by  his  own  law,  he  would  be  instantly  con- 
demned. By  the  law  of  the  whole  world,  except  that 

'  of  the  United  States  and  Great-Britain,  spoliation 
of  papers  is  per  se  a  cause  of  confiscation :  and  by 
our  law  it  is  all  but  damnatory.  If  the  spoliation  is 
unexplained,  or  the  explanation  is  unsatisfactory  ;  if 
the  cause  labours  under  heavy  suspicions  or  gross 
prevarications,  farther  proof  is  denied,  and  condem- 
nation inevitably  follows.""    And   it  is  a  relaxation 

-of  the  rules  of  the  Prize  Court  to  allow  farther  proof 
«ven  where  there  has  been  a  mere  concealment  of 

a  The  Elsebe,  5 /2o6.  173 
b  4  Hairs  Law  Joum.  4t57.     Ordonn.  of  1810. 
c  The  PizRrro,  2  H  heat.  Hep.  24 1 .     The  Rising  Sud,  2  Roh, 
106.    The  Hunter,  1  Dodson's  Rep.  486. 
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ibii.  which  it  would  be  refused^  i^ind  therefore  it  id  an  ex- 
>f'^J^^7^  ceptioil  to  the  itnmuiiitj  secured  by  the  treaty. 
ftltiibiiA;  ^  7.  Finally.  EVeh  if  farther  proof  were  admissi-^ 
Ue,  the  farther  proof  produced  does  no^  elstablish  the 
))r6piietary  interest  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is 
M>t  incambent  on  the  captors  to  show  to  whom  the 
|iDropeity  really  belong.  It  is  sufficient  l^t  it  does 
vol  belong  as  claim^.' 

The  AUorftey-tireneiraly  on  the  same  side,  insisted 
thiit  the  case  was  not  within  the  protection  of  the 
treaty,  because  the  vessel  was  not  documented  ac- 
c^ording  to  its  provisions,  and  the  only  paper  which 
c^DUld  poBsiMy  answer  to  the  description  of  the  sea- 
letter  or  passpdrt,  required  by  the  1 7tfa  article,  was 
concealed,  and  tfot  shown  by  the  master  to  the  cap- 
tors, as  provided  by  th^  1 8th ;  so  that  they  had  a 
tight  to  detain  and  send  in  the  vessel  for  adjudica- 
tion. Being  thus  g(tibjected  to  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Prize  Court,  she  is  to  be  tried  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  the  prize  law,  independent  of  the 
treaty.  This  Court  has  already  determined  in  ano- 
ther case,  that  the  equivalent  testimony,  tequired  by 
the  17th  article,  is  to  be  siich  as  the  Prize  Court 
would  require,  independent  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty.*  No  other  testimony  could  give  the  "  legal 
satisfaction^'^  which  the  treaty  demands.  In  a  case 
requiring  farther  proof,  the  equivalent  testimony  is 
that  farther  proof:  and  the  grant  or  denial  of  this 

a  The  Odin,  1  Roh.  227.     The  Neptanus,  4  Ri>b.  68. 
h  The  Pizarro,  2  Wheat.  Rep.  242. 
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1821.       fairly  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  Spanish  ship, 
J:^^7^'     that  it  is  incredible  any  such  vessel  should  want 

Tbc  Amiable  -^  ^ 

Ivtbeiia.  them.  The  onus  probandi  is  on  the  claimant  m 
such  a  case  under  the  treaty,  precisely  as  it  would 
be  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  independent  of 
the  special  provisions  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  proprietary  interest  is  to  be  determined  just 
as  that  question  would  be  in  any  other  case  of  prize. 
The  investigation  in  the  Prize  Court  is  ybstituted  in 
lieu  of  the  investigation  by  the  captors  at  sea,  which 
last  was  to  be  entirely  concluded  by  the  treaty  do- 
cuments, if  the  ship  was  furnished  with  them ;  if 
not,  she  was  liable  to  be  brought  in  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  ship^  which,  if  adjudged  to  be  Spa- 
nish, the  same  consequence  of  protection  to  the  car- 
go  will  follow,  as  if  the  ship  had  been  regularly  do- 
cumented according  to  the  treaty.  It  is  not  the  pos- 
session of  papers  equivalent,  in  formal  effect,  to  those 
required  by  the  treaty  which  will  protect  her  from 
farther  inquiry,  but  she  must  have  papers  which  will 
produce  the  effect  of  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  proprietary  interest  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  Prize  Court.  If  the  substituted  docu- 
ments were  fraudulently  obtained  and  used,  would 
that  be  satisfactory  evidence  ?  The  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  a  treaty  is  always  to  be  regarded  in  its  in- 
terpretation.* Every  object  of  such  a  treaty  would 
be  entirely  defeated  by  permitting  an  enemy  to  avail 
himself  of  provisions  contained  in  it,  and  intended 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  friend ;  and  even  if  a 
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Spanish  subject,  by  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  his  issi. 
own  government,  lends  the  protection  of  its  flag  to  ri,^*'^'^^ 
a  foreigner,  that  Spaniard  becomes  himself  an  ene-  .iMa)eih. 
mjj  and  cannot  justlj  complain  if  he  suffers  the  fate 
of  an  enemy.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  Spain,  or  disre- 
gard of  her  national  rights,  to  refuse  the  benefit  of  her 
flag  and  pass,  where  they  haye  been  obtained  bypracr 
tising  an  imposition  upon  her  officers.  She  can  claim 
no  greater  respect  for  their  acts  than  is  conceded  to 
the  judgments  of  the  highest  Courts  of  justice.  Bu^ 
even  these  are  vitiated  by  fraud,  according  to  the 
law  of  every  country.  *  Great  Britain  so  under- 
stands the  effect  of  a  similar  treaty  stipulation. 
In  the  case  of  the  CUtade  de  lAshoa^^  which  was  de- 
termined  under  the  British  treaty  with  Portugal,  con- 
taining the  principle  oifree  ships j  free  goods^  though 
the  vessel  had  the  Portuguese  flag  and  pass,  she  was 
condenuied  because  a  box  of  papers  was  found  on 
board  falsifying  the  claim,  and  showing  the  proper- 
ty to  be  enemy's ;  and  to  give  more  solemnity  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  the  Portuguese  Consul  was 
called  in  to  witness  it,  and  admonished  to  advise  his 
government  to  be  more  vigilant  over  the  conduct  of 
its  officers  in  this  respect.  So,  alsp,  our  own  Court 
of  Appeals  in  prize  causes,  during  the  war  of  the  re- 
volution, held  the  general  maxim  o(  free  ships,  free 
gaodsj  which  had  been  temporarily  recognized  in  an  % 

ordinance  of  Congress,  not  to  extend  to  a  case  of 
fraudulent  combination  between  the  enemy  and  neu- 
trals to  defeat  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  United 
States  and  her  ally/    In  that  case,  the  Court  ob- 
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i8€i.  served,  that  Congress  had  not  said  that  a  pielatfid 
^,^^^|^!^j^  neutrality  should  protect ;  and  the  mention  of  some 
babeiia.  exceptions  to  the  general  immunity,  (such  as  con- 
traband, Sic.)  does  not  exclude  others,  equally  fla- 
grant, though  not  mentioned.  So  in  this  case,  the  ex- 
ceptions of  blockade  and  contraband,  do  not  exclude 
other  cases  of  unneutral  conduct ;  and  some  implied 
exceptions  there  must  be,  or  how  could  the  Court 
engraft  the  exceptions  of  the  propery,  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  trading  with  the  enemy,  or  of  Spa- 
nish subjects  not  actually  domiciled  within  the  domi- 
nions of  Spain,  both  of  which  cases  are  excluded  from 
the  general  operation  of  the  treaty,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  this  Court  in  the  Pizarro."  If,  then,  the 
^  case  is  not  within  the  protection  of  the  treaty,  does 
either  the  original  evidence,  or  the  farther  proof,  sa- 
tisfy the  Court  of  the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
Toeing  as  claimed  ?  This  inquiry  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  ship^  because  if  that  was  really  Spanish,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  protect  the  cargo  also  :  but  both  are 
included  in  the  same  claim,  which  is  given  for  the 
same  person  ;  and  if  the  claim  for  the  cargo  be  false, 
that  will  also  affect  the  claim  to  the  ship.  If  the 
ship  was  Spanish  property,  why  seek  to  show  that 
the  cargo  was  Spanish  also  ?  The  proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  ship  is  supposed  to  have  been  acquired 
under  a  judicial  sale  upon  a  bottomry  bond.  But 
the  previous  history  of  the  ship  is  not  satisfactorily 
explained,  and  so  far  as  it  is  given,  points  to  an 
enemy  origin  :  and  the  proceedings  under  which  the 
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sale  was  had,  are  manifestlj  collusive  and  fraudu-      issi. 
lent.    The  claim  to  the  cargo  is  also  supported  by  »|^^7^j^ 
mere  formal  documents,  unsupported  by  the  oaths  of     liabeU«. 
wimesses,  and  contradicted   by  the  evidentia  rm. 
The  spoliation  and  concealment  of  the  papers  are 
not    satisfactorily    explained.      Such    ^otplanation 
coufd  only  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  the  papers 
being  innocent  iii  themselves^  and  that  they  were 
destroyed  from  a  necessity  unconnected  with  an  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  right  of  search.     But  as  to  the 
papers  thrown  overboard,  all  that  we  know  of  their 
character  is,  that  they  came  from  the  compting 
house  of  the  claimant,   who  ordered  them  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  in  case  of  capture  ;  and  as  to  the 
supposed  necessity  of  destroying  them,  the  only  rea- 
son alleged  is  the  fear  of  South  American  cruizers. 
This  could  not  be  the  true  reason,  since  the  papers 
retained  on  board  would  equally  show  the  Spsmish 
ownership  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  which  it  is  now  in- 
sisted they  are  sufficient  to  establish.     And  as  to  the 
papers  mutilated  and  concealed,  a  careful  inspection 
of  them  will  satisfy  the  Court,  that  they  point  to  the 
English  origin  of  the  adventure,  and  to  English  in- 
terests in  its  results.     The  learned  counsel  concluded 
by  a  very  minute  and  able  analysis  of  the  proofs  of 
proprietary  interest. 

Mr.  Harper^  for  the  claimant  and  appellaiit,  in  reply, 
(I.)  insisted  that  the  destination  of  the  vessel,  in  this 
case,  was  not  a  false  destination ;  and  that  even  a  false 
destin'-ition  is  not  a  substantive  cause  of  condemna- 

Vol.  VI.  6 
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1821.      ,tion.     A  folse  destination,  is  an  unlawful  destination 
mlr^'?^^,    concealed :  but  here  the  alternative  destination  did, 

The  Amiable   ^  ' 

Isabella,     in  fact,  appear  on  the  face  of  the  papers,  and  both 
London  and  Hamburg  were  equally  lawful  ports  for 
Spanish  vessels  to  trade  with.  In  the  cases  of  the/w^ 
rouw  Anna''  and  the  Welvaart^^  the  false  destination  was 
combined  with  other  circumstances  of  illegal  conduct 
or  suspicion,  and  the  condemnation  did  not  proceed 
upon  that  ground  alone.     In  the  case  of  the  Nancy f"" 
it  was  also  connected  with  the  offence  of  carrying 
contraband   goods  on  the  outward  voyage.     So  the 
case  of  the  Mars j^  was  that  of  engaging  in  thecolo- 
'nial  trade  of  the  enemy,  attempted  to  be  concealed  by 
a  false  destination ;  and  farther  proof  being  neces- 
sary, it  was  refused  on  account  of  those  circumstan- 
ces of  fraud  and  illegality. 

2.  Nor  ought  the  present  case  to  be  -affected  by 
the  fact  of  the  vessel  having  3et  sail  from  the  Havana 
under  convoy  of  a  British  frigate.  This  protection 
was  necessary  against  South  American  cruizers,  to 
whom  Spanish  property  would  have  been  good 
prize.  But  the  Isabella  intended  to  leave  her  con- 
voy off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  such  an  intention 
udmhs  of  R  locus penitentite  which  was  availed  of: 
for  she  had  in  fact  left  the  fleet,  before  the  capture. 
The  case  of  the  Hanse  vessels  taken  under  Swedish 
convoy  was  very  different  from  this/    The  Swedish 
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armed  vessels  prepared  to  resist,  and  only  yielded  to       1821. 
the  terror  of  a  superior  force :  and  the  Hanse  vessels  J^'""^^^ 

«.         1    ■  I  .11  1   ^®  Amiable 

were  anected  by  what  was  considered  as  an  actual     isabeUa. 
resistance  of  the  convoy,  having  associated  them- 
selves under  its  protection. 

3.  As  to  the  spoliation  and  concealment  of  papers, 
the  facts  do  not  warrant  the  inference  of  its  having 
been  done  for  unlawful  purposes.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  papers  thrown  overboard 
were  connected  with  this  transaction.  The  con- 
cealed papers  were  innocent ;  and  were  even  essen- 
tial to  show  the  Spanish  interest  in  the  cargo :  and 
as  to  the  mutilation,  if  practised  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  by  the  captors  themselves,  as  they  alone  had  an 
interest  in  defacing  papers  which  were  material  to 
the  claimant's  proofs  of  property.  The  fact  as  to  the 
papers  thrown  overboard  was  frankly  and  freely  dis- 
closed by  the  parties  who  alone  had  any  knowledge 
of  it,  and  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  conduct  as- 
signed by  them  on  their  first  examination.  Even 
supposing,  however,  that  the  fact  of  the  spoliation 
and  suppression  of  papers  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, exclude  the  claimant  from  the  benefit  of 
farther  proof,  it  is  now  too  late  for  the  captors  to  ob- 
ject, an  order  for  farther  proof  having  been  granted  in 
the  Court  below,  without  any  objection  on  their 
part/ 

4.  The  passport  in  this  case  is  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  national  character  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect both  her  and  the  cargo  under  the  treaty  with 
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1821.  Spain.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  passports  issued  Vy 
,,^^'^y^,  the  Governor  of  the  island  of  Cuba :  is  numbered 
isabeiiii.  94,  showing  that  many  more  of  the  same  kind  had 
been  issued ;  and  the  words  ^^  For  want  of  royal 
passports^'*  are  pfintedj  which  circumstance  shows 
that  it  was  tn  established  formula.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  Spanish  nation  at  that  period,  when 
Ferdinand  had  been  just  restored  to  the  throne,  suf- 
ficiently  explain  the  cause  of  the  defect  of  passports, 
with  the  king's  sign-manual.  The  very  act  of  exer- 
cising such  an  authority  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
Governor,  is  strong  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  pos* 
sessing  the  power ;  and  until  rebutted  by  some  con- 
trary proof,  must  be  considered  as  conclusive  that 
such  is  the  usage  of  Spain.  There  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  such  a  document  and  royal  pass- 
ports ;  since  the  latter  must  be  issued  in  blank,  and 
sent  to  the  different  ports  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  Spanish  dominions,  and  the  distribution  of  them 
entrusted  to  subordinate  officers,  so  that  the  same 
frauds  may  be  perpetrated  as  are  imagined  in  the 
present  instance.  What  better  security  have  we 
that  the  royal  passport  itself  will  not  be  employed  to 
protect  the  trade  of  our  enemy  ?  It  may  be  safely 
admitted,  that  you  may  inquire  so  far  as  to  ascertain 
that  the  passport  is  not  forged,  or  obtained  by  crimi- 
nal means,  or  fraudulently  applied  to  a  vessel,  for 
which  it  was  not  issued  :  But  if  none  of  these  cir- 
cumstances occur,  and  the  passport  regularly  issues, 
from  an  authority  which  is. competent  to  grant  it 
according  to  the  local  usages  of  the  neutral  country, 
the  treaty  makes  it  conclusive,  on  the  question  of 
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property.    In  this  caae,  the  passport  was  granted,       i82i. 
und^  a  judicial  decree  of  the  Consuladoj  at  the  J^^^^^, 

•^  .  '  The  Ammbte 

Havaaa^  proceeding  according  to  the  course  of  the     itabeUa. 
Coart  of  Admiralty,  to  inforce  a  bottomry  bond, 
given  for  repairs  to  the  ship.  The  sentences  of  foreign 
tribunals,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  proceeding  in  renij  are  considered  as  conclusive, 
by  the  law  of  this,  and  every  other  country,  wherever 
the  title  to  the  thing  comes  incidentally,  or  directly, 
in  controversy.     Here  it  is  the  very  question  in  issue 
before  the  Court ;  and  the  decision  of  the  Spanish 
tribunal  not  only  warranted  the  Governor  of  Cuba 
in  granting  the  passport,  but  even  if  he  had  not 
issued  It,  would  bind  this  Court  to  consider  the  pro- 
perty as  Spanish.     Therefore,  admitting  that  the 
captors  had  a  right  to  bring  in  this  vessel  for  adjudi- 
cation, because  she  had  not  the  passport  required  by 
the  treaty,  or  because  it  was  not  exhibited  to  them 
at  the  time  of  the  capture,  still  the  equivalent  proof 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  want  of  a  pass- 
port in  any  form  that  can  be  conceived  4  because,  it 
shows,  that  the  ship  was  entitled  to  every  document 
which  could  prove  her  to  be  a  Spanish  ship,  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Ccmsulado  having  adjudged  her  to  be 
Spanish  property.    The  captors  may  possibly  be 
exempt  from  costs  and  damages ;  bat  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow,  that  the  case  is  taken  entirely  out 
of  the  special  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  left  at 
large  to  be  determined  under  the  law  of  nations. 
The  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  provide,  that  neutral 
vessels  should  protect  goods  to  whomsoever  belong- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  contraband  onl}'.    The 
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1821.       passport  was  to  be  conclusive  of  the  neutrality  of 
,^^^y^,    the  ship,  and  the  certificate  was  to  show,  that  the 
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lubeiia.  cargo  was  not  contraband.  If  these  documents  are 
wanting,  then  the  property  of  the  ship  is  to  be  esta- 
blished by  equivalent  testimony ;  and  that  being 
shown  to  be  neutral,  will  protect  the  cargo,  even  if 
enemy's  property,  unless,  indeed,  it  consist  of  con- 
traband articles.  The  ^^  equivalent  testimony^'  re- 
quired, must  mean,  that  other  documents  shall  be 
produced  which  will  prove  precisely, the  same  facts 
that  were  intended  to  be  proved  by  the  passport  and 
certificate ;  and  not  that  sort  of  evidence  which  the 
technical  rules  of  the  Prize  Court  demand  in  a  case 
requiring  farther  proof.  Doubtless  the  intention  of 
the  contracting  parties  is  to  be  regarded  in  constru- 
ing treaties,  as  it  is  in  the  interpretation  of  all  other 
instruments;  but  that  intention  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  words  they  use.  Although  there  are  many 
treaties  consecrating  the  maxim,  that  free  ships  shall 
make  free  goods,  there  is  no  other  example  of  a  treaty 
stipulating  what  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
freedom  of  the  ship.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  in- 
tended to  exclude  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Courts 
of  the  belligerent  as  far  as  possible,  by  forbidding 
the  detention  of  vessels  having  the  required  docu- 
ments, and  where  they  were  carried  in  for  adjudica- 
tion for  want  of  these  documents,  limiting  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Prize  Courts  to  such  testimony  as 
should  be  equivalent.  All  the  cases  cited  on  the 
other  side,  of  the  supposed  exception  to  the  general 
immunity,  are  cases  arising  under  treaties  or  ordi- 
nances, merely  recognising  the  principle,  that  free 
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ships  should  make  free  goods,  without  providing  any       1821. 
rule  of  evidence  to  establish  the  national  character    ^'^^^^^ 
of  the  ship,  and  leaving  that  question  to  be  deter-     Isabella. 
mined  by  the  general  law  of  nations.     But  here  the 
conventional  law  adopts  a  new  rule  of  evidence,  from 
which  the  Court  is  not  at  liberty  to  depart* 

The  learned  counsel  also  argued  the  question  of 
proprietary  interest  with  great  minuteness  and  ability. 

The  Court  dhrected  the  cause  to  be  reargued,  up-  JiarchAth, 

1820 

on  the  point  as  to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  passport. 

The  Aitometf'  General^  for  the  captors  and  respon- 
dents, insbted,  that  the^rm  of  passport  to  which  an 
effect  so  important  was  attributed,  not  having  been 
annexed  to  the  original  treaty,  by  the  contracting 
parties,  could  not  now  be  supplied  by  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  either.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  an 
encroachment  on  the  treaty-making  power,  which, 
in  our  government,  is  exclusively  confided  to  the 
President  andSenate.  The  office  of  this  Court  is  to 
construe,  not  to  make  or  amend  treaties.  The  treaty 
(art.  17.)  provides,  that  **  the  ships  and  vessels  be- 
bnging  to  the  subjects  or  people  of  the  other  party^ 
must  be  furnished  with  sea  letters  or  passports,  ex- 
pressing the  name^  property^  and  bulk  of  the  ship^ 
as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  said  ship,  that  it  may  appear  thereby  that 
the  ship  really  and  truly  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  one 
of  the  parties^  which  passport  shall  be  made  out  and 
granted  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treaty." 
These  particulars  were  required  to  be  inserted  for 
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18S1.  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  vessel  to  which  the 
.^^^^'^^  passport  was  intended  to  applj,  and  to  satisfy  the 
iimbeiia.  Other  contracting  party  that  she  is  realfy  entitled  to 
the  immunities  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  The  pass- 
port in  the  present  case  was  either  intended  to  certi- 
fy that  the  ship  was  Captain  Cacho's,  or  not.  The 
words  are,  ^^  Captain  Cachon  with  his  Spanish 

ship  called/^  &c.  If  Cacho  was  meant  to  be  certified 
to  be  the  owner,  the  claim  does  not  conform  to  it. 
He  expressfy  swears  that  it  is  not  his,  but  that  it  be- 
^  longs  exclusivefy  to  Munos,  who  claims.  Nobody 
else  can  have  restitution  but  the  actual  claimant,  and 
he  is  not  certified  •  in  the  passport  to  be  the  owner. 
But  the  term  ^^  his  Spanish  ship^^  is  evidently  a  mere 
figurative  expression,  and  means  nothing  more  than 
die  ship  of  which  he  is  master.  What  then  is  the 
import  of  the  term  ^^  Spanish  ship  ?"  A  certificate 
that  a  ship  of  a  certain  name,  and  bulk,  and  master, 
is  a  Spanish  ship,  is  not  a  certificate  that  it  is  Spa- 
nish property  J  or  in  oth^r  words,  the  property  of  Spa- 
Qish  subjects^  which  is  alone  intended  to  be  protect- 
^  ed  by  the  express  terms  of  the  article.     A  vessel  may 

be  a  Spanish  ship  by  adoption,  by  having  a  license 
to  trade  with  the  Indies,  without  ceasing  to  be  the 
property  of  foreigners,  or  becoming  the  property  of 
Spanish  subjects.  It  is  not  sufiicient  to  certify  the 
national  character  of  the  ship  merely.  There  must 
be  a  certificate  that  it  is  the  individual  property  of 
particular  sul^ects  of  Spain,  for  to  such  alone  does 
the  protection  of  the  treaty  extend.  The  treaty  be- 
ing left  imperfect  in  omitting  to  annex  the  form  of 
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passport,  it  is  v^rj  questionable  whether  the  stipu-       isti. 
latibn  as  to  its  effect  as  eyidence,  is  not  wJioUy  void.    ^'^"'^^^^^^ 
But  admittiug  that  the  Court  can  supply  the  form,     iiabeiUu 
hoiv  is  it  to  be  done  ?    Two  modes  may  be  selected. 
First,  to  take  the  literal  words  of  the  treaty ;  and  then 
the  passport  should  have  stated  the  ship  to  be  the 
property  of  Munos,  the  claimant :  or,  secoildly,  the 
form  may  be  supplied  •  by  referring  to  other  treaties 
similar  in  their  nature.     In  the  form  of  passport  an- 
nexed to  the  French  treaties  of  1778  and  1801,  the 
master  is  required  to  swear  that  *^  the  ship  belongs  to 

one  or  more  of  the  subjects  of  — '• .     The  act 

whereof  shdil  be  put  at  the  end  of  these  presents," 
&C.  No  form  of  the  oath  which  is  to  be  thus  ap- 
pended is  given :  but  the  Dutch  treaty  of  1 782,  shows 
what  the  form  of  the  oath  would  probably  be :  *^  €• 
D.  of •• — ,  personally  appeared  before  us,  and  de- 
clared by* solemn  oath,  that  the  ship  or  vessel  called, 
&c.  does  rightftiUy  and  properly  belong  to  him  or 
them  only,"  &c.  The  terms  of  these  treaties  are 
the  same  with  the  Spanish  treaty,  and  require  ^'  the 
name,  the  property j  and  the  burthen  of  the  vessel," 
to  be  expressed.  It  is  not  property  in  the  abstract, 
the  national  character  merely,  acquired  by  a  fictitious 
adoption  into  the  navigation  of  Spain;  but  the  indi- 
vidual proprietary  interest  of  some  Spanish  domicil- 
ed subject,  that  is  to  be  protoct(?d. 

Mr.  Harper^  contra,  contended,  that  the  treaty  mere- 
ly required  the  national  character  of  the  property,  and 
not  its  individual  ownership,  to  be  expressed  in  the 
passport.     TJiere  cnn  be  no  doubtt  hat  this  pa:>sport 
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1821.       most  be  according  to  the  regular  Spanish  form,  bectme 
0^^ry^^i^  ^^^  this  and  the  royal  passport  for  the  Clara,  which 

iMbeiu.  xiTM  also  found  on  board,  have  the  same  expression, 
▼iz.  ^^  hid  Spanish  ship."  This  is  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  a  certificate  that  the  ship  belongs  to  Spanish 
subjects.  A  warranty  in  a  policy  of  insurance  that 
a  ship  is  an  American  ship^  is  a  warranty  that  she  is 

*  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.    The 

fofm  of  passport  which  was  intended  to  have  been 
.  annexed  having  been  omitted,  good  faith  requires 
that  it  should  be  supplied  by  construction,  since  it 
must  be  Qonclnded  that  the  parties  intended  to  waive 
it.  A  construction  has  been  given  to  the  stipulation 
by  the  usage  of  the  two  countries,  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes.  What  good  piir- 
pose  would  be  answered  by  inserting  the  name  of 
the  owner?  The  Court  could  not  inquire  even 
whether  such  a  person  existed,  much  less  as  to  his 
national  character  or  domicil.  The  conclusive  effect 
attributed  to  the  passpott,  would  prevent  any  such 
extrinsic  investigation,  and  therefore  a  fictitious 
name  might  be  inserted  which  would  satisfy  all  the 
requisites  of  the  treaty.  So  that  a  general  certificate 
of  the  national  character  of  the  property  is  as  efiica- 
cious  as  would  be  a  certificate  that  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  some  particular  person. 

Mfireh  i^ii,       The  cause  was  again  argued,  upon  the  application 
*®*^'       of  the  executive  Government,  to  the  Court,  on  the 
question  of  the  construction  of  the  Spanish  treaty, 
and  the  form  and  effect  of  the  passports. 
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Mr.  Pinknetff  for  the  captors  and  respondents,       iS2i. 
stated  four  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  J^^T^^. 

r«.         •  1         1  .       I  .  ^^  Amiable 

1st.  That  the  passport  produced  m  this  case,  was     inbeiu. 
not  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  because  it  was 
obtained  by  fraud. 

2dly.  That  it  was  not  within  the  treaty,  because 
BOt  issued  by  the  Spanish  sovereign,  or  his  known 
authorized  substitute.  * 

3d.  That  it  was  not  within  the  same,  because  the 
only  article  which  professes  to  provide  for  it,  is  in- 
complete and  inofficious,  the  farm  never  having  been 
annexed,  according  to  the  terms  of  tKe  article. 

4th.  Because  the  passport  issued  for  this  ship,  is 
not  conformable  either  with  the  terms  or  the  sub- 
stance of  the  article  ;  since  it  does  not  state  that  the 
ship  is  the  property  of  a  Spanish  subjeetj  nor  nam^ 
Bny  Spanish  subject  as  the  owner. 

This  treaty  is,  unquestionably,  to  be  interpreted 
by  a  just  regard  to  the  public  faith,  but  only  so  far 
as  the  public  faith  is  actually  pledged  by  it*  The 
q>irit  which  animated  the  parties  to  the  armed  neu- 
trality is  to  be  regarded  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  celebrated  confederacy  which  has  received 
that  name,  was  intended  to  introduce  n^w  rules,  to 
the  disparagement  and  repeal  of  -those  which  then 
existed,  and  in  derogation  of  the  ancient  law  of  na- 
tions. The  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  Spanish 
treaty,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  view.  But  this  in- 
tention is  to  be  collected  from  the  language  they 
have  used ;  if  that  be  clear  and  plain,  there  is  no 
room  for  interpretation  ;  but,  if  ambiguous  in  itself, 
then  the  4atention  may  be  fairly  collected  from  the 
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1831.       object  and  circumstances  of  the  stipulation  in  ques- 

->^^rV.    tion.     In  a  word,  the  treaty  is  to  be  executed  as  it 

Inbeiia.     igy  and  no  new  treaty  to  be  made  by  the  labour  of 

exposition. 

1.  The  object  of  the  stipulation  is  expressed  in 
the  article  to  be  *'  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
the-subjects  or  people  of  the  other  party,"  Stc.    This, 
^  necessarily,    excludes    all  other    ships   or  Vessels. 

Consequently,*  it  cannot  be  applied  to  vessels 
wliich  are  not  really  those  of  Spanish  subjects, 
but  only  fraudulently  represented  to  be  such.  It 
is  a  principle,  not  on|^  of  the  common  law,  but 
of  universal  jurisprudence,  that  fraud  vitiates  every 
act,  whether  public  or  private;  contracts,  deeds, 
and  judgments,  are  all  affected  by  it,  even  as  to  bona 
fide  purchasers.  No  record,  however  solemn,  estops 
an  -  allegation .  of  fraud.  Judgments  of  Courts  of 
competent  jurisdiction  import  absolute  verity,  wher- 
ever they  are  brought  in  question  ;  but  if  obtained 
by  fraud,  they  are  set  aside,  either  in  the  game  or 
any  other  tribunal ;  and  a  person  affected  by  the 
fraud  may  show  it  and  avoid  the  judgment,  though 
not  a  p^rty  to  the  suit.  Thus  a  stranger  may  avoid 
a  recovery  in  a  real  action,  if  covenous  or  fraudulent, 
and  he  is  prejudiced  by  it  These  analogies  of  the 
municipal  law  are  applicable  to  similar  cases' arising 
under  the  law  of  nations.  The  comity  which  is  dqe 
to  foreign  States,  does  not  require  us  to  respect  the 
acts  of  their  administrative  or  judicial  officers  when 
they  are  contaminated  with  fraud,  and  still  less 
where  this  fraud  has  deceived  (hose  very  officers, 
and  induced  them  to  issue  Spanish  papers  to  a  Bri- 
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tish  ship.    In  such  a  case,  even  if  a  toyal  passport       issi. 
had  been  issued,  we  should  have  a  riffht  to  say,  in     '-^'y^^ 

®  •'  The  Amiable 

the  language  of  the  common  law,  ^^  the  King  has  babeihu 
been  deceived  in  his  gi^nt'^  A  repetition  of  such 
transactions  as  the  present  case  discloses,  would 
bring  the  entire  treaty  into  jeopardy.  The  honour 
and  interest  of  both  nations  equally  require  that  they 
should  be  repressed.    The  only  mode  of  preserving  ^ 

the  amicable  relations  between  the  two  powers,  is  by 
judicial  interposition,  preventing  the  effect  of  such 
violations  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  before  they  grow 
too  mighty  to  be  controlled  by  diplomatic  remon- 
strance.   Make  these  frauds  successful,  and  encour- 
age them  by  your  decisions,  and  such  violations  will 
be  frequent.    On  the  other  hand,  by  arresting  them 
tfi  limine^  the  presumed  and  declared  purposes  'of  th^ 
contracting  parties  will  be  fulfilled,  and  dissentions 
and  hostilities  prevented.     That  there  must  be  some 
implied  exceptions  to  the  conclusive  effect  attributed 
to  the  passport  by  the.  letter  of  the  treaty,  is  manifest. 
Such  would  be  the  case  of  a  royal  passport,  signed 
in  blank,  obtained  by  corruption  of  the  officer  in 
whose  custody  it  was,  and  filled  up  fraudulently,  and 
applied  to  a  vessel  not  entitled  to  the  privilege. 
Here  is  a  passport  de  factOy  with  all  the  solemnities 
upon  its  face,  yet  certainly  examinable  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  and  if  shown  by  extrinsic  evidence  to  be 
thus  fraudulently  obtained  and  used,  not  only  would 
the  captors  be  excused  from  costs  and  damages  for 
detaining  the  vessel,  but  she  must  be  condemned 
under  the  ordinary  rules  of  prize  law.     So  that  all 
the  mischiefs  of  stopping  vessels  at  sea  may  arise 
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1821.       aotwitbf^aodiog  this  stipulation;  and,  indeedi  all 
,j,>^2^7|j^    sach  attempts  to  limit  tbe  range  of  maritime  warfare 
Uabeiia.      will  be  found  in  practice  to  be  quite  illusory,  unless, 
ia$leed,  the  capture  of  pri^te-  property  be  entirely 
prohibited ;  and  even  then  contraband  and  breach 
of  blockade  must  be  excepted.    A  passport,  as  in 
the  present  case,  actually  filled  up  by  the  proper 
f  authority,  and  intended  for  the  ship  for  which  it  is 

actually  used,  if  issued  upon  false  suggestions,  is  no 
more  a  legal  passport  than  the  one  just  supposed. 
The  will  of  the  grantor  does  not  concur.  The  fraud 
makes  it  no  passport. — But  it  is  objected,  that  by  the 
18tb  article,  the  passport,  if  in  due  form,  is  to  be 
conclusive  when  shown  at  sea,  and  the  belligerent 
cannot  detain  the  vessel  after  ti^is  document  is  ex- 
hibited. .  If  the  precise  lelt^r  of  the  treaty  be  adher-* 
ed  to,  this  x)bjection  will  be  found  to  be  groundless. 
^'  If  the  ships  cf  tlie  said  subjects^  he.  shall  be  met 
with,"  &c.  ^^  the  master  or  commander  of  snch  ship 
shall  exhibit  his  passports  concerning  the  property  of 
the  ship,  made  out  according  to  the  form  inserted  in 
this  present  treaty,"  &c.  Suppose  a  ship  exhibiting 
such  a  passport,  should  be  proved  by  other  evidence 
found  on  board,  not  to  be  a  ^^  ship  of  the  said  sub- 
jecis ;"  then  the  letter  of  the  treaty  does  not  apply 
to  her.  If  no^  a  "  ship  of  the  said  subjects,"  her 
passport  is  no  absolute  and  conclusive  protection. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  be  re- 
garded, the  result  is  precisely  the  same.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties  was  to  protect  Spanish 
ships^  and  not  enemy  ships ;  to  give  effect  to  the 
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maxiin  oifree  sk^  free  goods;  not  to  make  ene-  itti. 
my  sfaipi  protect  enemy  goods.  Even  admhtiog,  ^-^^"^^ 
thai  the  cootractiiig  •parties  meant  to  eonfide  in  the  inbeibu 
good  fakh  of  each  other^  that  they  would  grant  thor 
leapeetive  passports  only  to  their  own  vessels  ;  still 
it  b  not  to  be  supposed,  that  they  meant  to  confide 
in  the  good  faith  of  their  oiemies,  that  these  last 
would  not  attempt,  to  deceive  their  officers.  It 
wouldy  indeed,  be  antimpotation  on  their  good  faitbi 
to  suppose  that  they  wished  such  frauds  to  be  sue- 
eessful.  Every  such  national  stipulation  must  re- 
ceive a  fair  and  reasonable  construction*  One  which 
subverts  its  ol^ect,  which  encourages  fraud  and  per^ 
jury,  and  makes  the  stipulation  destructive  to  the 
rights  of  both  parties,  and  benefits  their  enemies 
only,  cannot  be  just.  So  pernicious  a  construction 
destroys  all  the  iidvantages  of  the  treaty.  Look  at 
its  ccmsequences  to  our  belligerent  rights.  The 
passport,' however  obtained,  and  attended  with  what- 
ever concomitant  proof  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  is 
supposed  to  be  incontrovertible.  However  clumsy 
and  barefoced  the  imposition  may  be,  still  it  must 
prevail ;  and  while  our  enemy  is  warring  upon  us  in 
all  directions,  and  by  every  means,  we  must  suffer 
his  trade  to  pass  unmolested  in  his  own  ships,  wear- 
ing a  Spanish  veil  which  disguises  nothing,  and  only 
compels  us  to  afiect  blindness.  On  the  other  side, 
the  evib  flowing  from  the  interpretation  we  insist 
upon  amount  to  nothing.  The  passport  is  still  pro- 
tecting evidence  to  all  reascmable  and  honest  pur- 
poses.    The  captor  who  disregards  it,  does  so  at  the 
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1821.  peril  of  exemplarj  costs  and  damages,  to  be  inflicted 
.j^^^J^,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  according  to  the  pe- 
isabeUa.  culiar  circumstances  of  every  oiaise.  There  is,  then, 
the  moral  restraint  of  a  great  responsibility^  -  It  is 
sufficient  to  give  protection  whefe  it  is  due,  and  was 
intended  to  be  given.  It  provides  for  the  con^quen- 
ces  of  slavish  submission  to  the  letter  of  the  instru- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  guards  against  vexatious 
interruptions  of  neutral  commerce  on  the  other. 

2.  But,  if  the  document  can  be  issued  by  any  in- 
ferior functionary,  the  argument  on  the  first  point  is 
entitled  to  still  more  weight     It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  any  nation  would  be  so  unwise  as  to 
consent  that  subordinate  officers,  at  a  distance  from 
the  sovereign  authority,  of  great  facility,  surrounded 
by  corrupt  agents,  or  perhaps  themselves  corrupt, 
should  grant  such  an  omnipotent  ddcument,  sacred, 
infallible,  and  conclusive  even  against  the  manifest 
fact  and  truth.    Where  is  the  authority  of  this  Court 
to  countenance  the  issuing  of  such  a  document,  by 
dn  authority  less  than  the  highest  ?  The  treaty  is 
here  silent.     If  the  form  had  been  annexed,  it  would 
probably  have  made  provision  on  this  subject  also. 
If  this  omission  is  to  be  supplied  by  construction, 
the  Court  will  remember  the  high  dignity  and  vast 
power  of  the  document,  and  will  not  too  easily  con- 
fide in  the  responsibility  of  subordinate  agents,  re- 
mote from  the  control  of  their  sovereign.   The  pass- 
port now  in  question,  professes  to  be  issued  '^  for 
want  of  royal  passports."    But  why  want  them  f 
Their  absence  proves  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
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officer  who  has  here  assumed  the  authority  to  sub-       issi. 
stitute  his  own,  for  the  passport  of  his  prince.     In  Jy^^^'^'^^ 

,        .  c  -J  r       •   1.  .  The  Amiable 

the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a  nght  to  exercise  an     Isabella. 
authority  so  high,  or  of  the  fact  that  any  royal  pass- 
ports had  ever  been  entrusted  to  his  distribution,  the 
Court  cannot  recognize  the  validity  of  a  document 
thus  issued. 

3.  The  1 7th  and  18th  articles  of  the  treaty,  so 
far  as  they  provide  for  the  form  and  effect  of  pass- 
ports, are  inofficious  and  incomplete,  for  want  of  the 
annexation  of  the  form  intended.  The  1 7ch  pro- 
vides, that  the  '^  passport  shall  be  made  out,  and 
granted  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treaty.'' 
The  ships  of  the  two  nations  are  to  be  ^^  provided 
with  passports  as  above  mentioned^^  &c.  ^^  without 
which  requisites  they  may  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
ports,"  &C;  The  18th,  stipulates  that  the  master 
^^  shall  exhibit  his  passports,  concerning  the  property 
of  the  ship,  made  out  according  to  the  form  inserted 
in  this  present  treaty^  and  the  ship,  when  she  shall 
have  showed  such  passport^  shall  be  free,  and  at  li- 
berty to  pursue  her  voyage,"  &c.  So  that  there  is 
nothing  in  these  articles  which  gives  a  conclusive 
effisct  to  any  other  passport  than  one,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  under  the  treaty,  as  the  parties  have 
left  it  The  first  part  of  the  17th  article  does  indeed 
give  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  passport ;  but  it 
must  have  others,  and  they  are  unattainable  by  rea* 
son  of  the  omission  of  the  form*  The  Court  then 
mnst  either  strike  out  the  reference  to  a  form,  or 
imagine  a  form,  and  annex  it.  To  do  either,  would 
be  a  high  act  of  legislation,  to  which  the  Court  is 
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1821.  incompetent.  But  let  iis  try  to  discover  the  form ; 
Jl*^"^^^  and  taking  the  17th  article  for  a  guide,  Jt  must  ex- 
Isabpiia.  press  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  and 
the  name  and  habitation  of  the  master.  Still  there 
are  several  things  more  to  be  ascertained.  Who  is 
authorized  to  grdnt  the  passport  ?  This  is  an  essen- 
tial circumstance ;  is  ascertained  by  the  forms  of 
passport  annexed  to  several  treaties ;  and  would 
probably  have  been  expressed  in  this  form  had  it 
been  annexed.  How  is  the  proprietary  interest  to 
be  stated  :  as  the  general  property  of  the  subjects  of 
the  state,  or  as  the  special  property  of  some  indivi- 
dual named  ?  Is  the  national  character  of  the  ship, 
as  a  part  of  the  navigation  of  the  country  under 
whose  flag  she  sails,  sufficient ;  or  must  it  appear  to 
be  the  property  of  subjects  in  general,  or  of  some 
individual  owner?  Under  what  sanctions  and  so- 
lemnities, and  accompanied  by  what  proofs,  is  the 
document  to  issue  ?  These,  too,  are  regulated  by  the 
forms  annexed  to  several  treatie|,  which  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Court,  at  the  former  ar- 
gument. The  Court  may  supply  these  requisites, 
conjecturally,  but  it  can  have  no  assurance  that  it 
will  not  err,  and  defeat,  instead  of  promoting  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties.  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
are  nothing,  and  profess  to  be  nothing  without  the 
form  of  passport.  The  contracting  parties  have 
made  no  effectual  contract  on  this  matter,  without 
the  form.  The  Court  cannot  finish,  what  they  have 
left  imperfect,  any  more  than  it  .could  frame  new 
articles,  and  insert  them  in  the  treaty.  The  con- 
tracting parties  give  conclusiveness  to  no  passport 
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ie$i.       parties  intended  to  refer  the  form  to  each  other's  good 
0^^y^^i    fsiith  and  discretion.     If  they  had  changed  their  minds 
Isabella,     in  this  Tospect,  when  they  executed  the  treaty,  a  sup- 
plemental article  would  have  been  added:  and  the  op* 
ly  fair  inference  from  their  silence  is,  that  they  meant 
to  leave  the  stipulation  oi  free  shtpsy  free  goods^  to 
support  itself  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  as 
t6  the  property  of  the  ship.     The  Court  cannot  alter 
the  treaty  by  mere  implication,  and  that  top,  not  a 
necessary  implication,  for  the  non-annexation  might 
have  been  the  result  of  inadvertence.     It  might,  also, 
have  been  the  result  of  an  intention  to  abandon  the 
scheme  of  conclusive  passports,  or  of  passports  more 
than  usually  efficacious,  by  omitting  to  perfect  the 
treaty  in  that  respect.     If  the  defect  proceeded  from 
accident,  the  parties  might  have  supplied  it  by  a  sub- 
sequent convention :  and  if  they  have  not  thought 
fit  to  do  it,  the  proper  inference  is,  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  do  it ;  and  if  wishing  it,  they  have  neglect^ 
ed  it,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  Court 
acts  upon  the  treaty  as  it  finds  it.     The  inadver- 
tence, therefore,  was  remediable  in  a  regular  man- 
ner^ by  the  treaty-making  power  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  Court  has  no  right  to  say  that  it  wa?  not  an  in- 
advertence ;  or  if  by  design,  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  leave  the  stipulation  abortive  as  to  the  effect  of 
passports.     And  where  is  the  mighty  mischief  of 
leaving  it  unaccomplished  ?  The  great  object  of  the 
treaty  was  the  principle  of  fee  ships,  free  goods. 
Take  away  the  conclusiveness  of  the  passport,  and 
that  principle  remains  in  full  force.     It  stands  in 
many  a  treaty  without  it.    The  passport  would  still 
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have  its  proper  effect     It  would  be  entitled  to  re-       1821. 
sped;  ^8  prima/acie  evidence  J  hut  it  would  not  be    ^-^^^^^ 
conclusive  against  further  examination.      No  doubt     habX. 
the  public  faith  is  to  be  preserved,  but  the  care  of  it 
is  devolved  upon  this  Court  to  a  limited  extent  only ; 
the  executive  gov^nment  is  answerable  for  the  rest. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect,  arises  out  of  the  constitution,  which  declares 
it  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  it  is  only 
as  a  law  that  the  Court  can  deal  with  it     Where  a 
treaty  gives  a  legal  rule,  the  Court  may  enforce  it 
directly  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  and  regular 
jurisdiction.     But  where  it  fails  to  give  such  a  rule, 
the  Court  is  without  power.     As  a  Court  of  the  law 
of  nation$,  it  cannot,  by  analogy  to  its  equitable  ju- 
risdiction, supply  the  defective  execution  of  a  treaty, 
as  Chancery  supplies  the  defective  execution  of  a 
power,  or  a  trust.     A  Court  of  Equity  supplies  a  re- 
medy where  there  is  a  right  merely  equitable.      It 
has  a  control  over  the  parties  to  compel  them  to  do 
justice,  although  there  be  no  legal  obligation.     But 
this  Court  cannot  deal  with  treaties  in  this  manner. 
It  must  execute  them  as  it  finds  them,  since  it  acts 
upon  them  as  written  laws  merely,  and  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  parties  to  make  them  conform  their  con- 
ventions to  their  actual  intentions.     Suppose  the 
United  States  had  refused  to  make  a  convention 
providing  the  form  of  passports  under  the  Prussian 
treaty,  could  this  Court  compel  the  Government  to 
do  it,  or  consider  it  to  be  done,  because  in  equity  it 
ought  to  be  done?  An  equitable  jurisdiction  over 
treaties,  implies  a  control  over  parties.      But  the 
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1821.  power  of  the  Court  over  treaties  is  incidental  merely ; 
,^"^^^7^  it  makes  the  treaty  act  where  it  professes  to  act,  an4 
babeUa.  does  not  supply  rules  of  conduct  which  the  treaty 
does  not  give.  Its  province  is  interpretative,  as  ia 
the  case  of  other  laws :  and  it  can  no  more  assume 
the  treaty-making  power,  than  any  other  legislative 
ppwen 

A  But  putting  the  last  objection  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  passport  produced  does  not  conform  to  the 
17th  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty^     The  requisition 
of  the  treaty  js,  that  the  passport  shall  state  ^^the 
name,  property  and  bulk  of  the  ship^^^  &c«  ^^  that  it 
may  appear  thereby  thai  the  ship  really  and  truly  be- 
long^  to  the  subjects  of  or^  of  the  parties^^'*  &c.    But 
this  passport  merely  licenses  the  master,  by  name, 
^^  to  proceed  in  his  Spanish  ship^^^  &c.     How  does 
it  appear  by  this  that  the  ship  is  the  property  of  any 
subject  of  Spain  ?    The  words  of  the  treaty,  or  ab- 
solute synonymes,  are  essentia?,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  frustrating  the  object  of  the  sti- 
pulation.    Unless,  therefore,  the  substituted  words 
necessarily,  and  under  all  circumstances,  mean  the 
same  thing,  and  give  the  same  security  to  the  bel- 
ligerent,   the  departure   is   fatal.      The    pronoun 
"^w,"  as  here  used,  does  not  relate  to  property,  but 
to  the  official  character  of  the  master ;  nor  is  it  pre- 
tended that  he  is  owner.     The  words  *^  Spanish 
skip,'*^  do  not  necessarily   denote  Spanish  property. 
Spain  may  adopt,  or  naturalize  foreign  vessels,  for 
temporary,  or  for  permanent  purposes,  without  ma- 
'  king  their  owners  her  subjects.     Even  a  Spanish 
passport  given  to  a  vessel,  documented  in  other  res- 
pects as  a  foreign  vessel,  may  be  held  to  communi- 
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1831.        ted  for  it  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  to  whom  the 
^^^"^^^"^^     issuing  of  royal  passports  is  entrusted,  and  contain- 

Tbe  Amiable   .  . 

Isabella,  ing  the  same  particulars  as  to  the  property  of  the 
ship,  &C.,  which  the  royal  passport  contaibs.  It  is 
not  contended,  that  the  passport  may  be  issued  by 
any^  Spanish  authority,  however  inferior,  or  bowever 
alien  his  functions  to  the  matter  in  question ;  but 
only  by  such  officers  as  the  Spanish  Government 
authorizes  to  grant  them.  If,  notwithstanding  a 
vessel  has  such  a  passport  or  sea  letter  on  board, 
she  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  her  voyage,  and 
carried  ip  for  adjudication,  under  the  ordinary  rules 
of  the  Prize  Court,  independent  6f  the  conventional 
law^  the  object  of  the  contracting  parties  will  be  en- 
tirely defeated.  It  is  true,  that  free  ships  will  still 
make  free  goods;  but  if  the  freedom  of  the  ship 
must  be  established  by  the  tedious  process  of  judi- 
cial investigation,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  intended  to  exclude  such  investigation, 
very  little  will  be  gained  for  the  security  of  neutral 
commerce.  The  terms  used  in  the  passport,  with 
which  this  ship  was  furnished,  are  precisely  synony- 
mous with  those  of  the  treaty.  The  treaty  does  not 
say,  that  the  passport  shall  express  the  individual 
proprietary  interest  of  any  particular  Spanish  sub- 
ject, but  that  it  shall  express  the  property  of  the 
ship.  How  can  a  ship  be  a  ^*  Spanish  ship,"  with- 
out being  Spanish  property  ?  And  how  can  it  be 
Spanish  property,  without  being  the  property  of  the 
$ubjects  of  Spain  ?  This  is  the  effect  of  the  terms, 
as  used  in  a  policy  of  insurance,  and  other  commer- 
cial transactions.     A  mere  license  to  a  foreign  ship, 
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docamentcd  as  a  foreigu  ship,  conferring  on  her  the      i82k 
privileges  of  Spanish  trade,  by  a  fictitious  adoption  Jj^T^^X^m 
similar  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  British  rnle  of    Jtabeiia. 
1766,  relative  to  the  colonial  trade,  would  not  make 
her  a  Spanish  ship.     And  even  if  Spain  should  abuse 
the  immunity  conferred  bj  the  treaty,  it  is  no  reason 
why  this  Court  should  dispense  with  its  obligations. 
It  is  for  the  legislative  authority  to  determine  when 
political  considerations  will  justify  this  country  in 
suspending;  any  of  the  provisions  of  a  foreign  treaty. 
The  Court  must  take  the  law  from  the  treaty-ma* 
king  power,  or  from  the  higher  legislative  power 
d'lspensing  with  the  obligations  of  a  treaty. 

The  cause  was  continued  to  the  next  term  for  ad-^ 
visement. 

At  the  present  term  the  opinion  of  the  Court  wis  FOnmry 
delivered  by 

Mr.  Justice  Story.  This  cause  was  heard  npoti 
the  wholb  evidence,  introduced  by  both  parties,  at 
the  last  term ;  and  as  it  embraced  several  points  of 
great  importance  and  difficulty,  the  Court,  tx  mtro 
motti,  directed  one  of  those  points  to  be  reargued  ; 
and  another,  including  a  final  construction  of  the 
Spanish  treaty  in  matters  of  deep  and  universal  in- 
terest, was  reargued  upon  the  application  of  the 
Government  itself.  The  last  argument  was  heard 
at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session,  that  it  was  found 
impracticable  for  all  of  us  to  prepare  deliberate  opi- 
nions, and  the  cause  was  ordei^d  by  the  Court  to  bd 
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1891.        continued  for  advisement      The  Court  has  now 
^■^*^^^,    come  to  a  result,  which  I  am  directed  to  pronounce. 

The  Amiable  .... 

Isabella.         A  preliminary  question  was  raised  at  the  original 
Swr£*lli*<irolt  argument,  that  the  libel  ought  to  be  dismissed,  be- 
Sf  a^^SJ«»t»«»  cause  the  capture  was  made  without  public  authori- 
SSS'^the  ot  ty,  and  by  a  non-commissioned  vessel.     Whether 
tiST^oipto!^,  this  be  so  or  not,  we  do  not  think  it  material  now  to 
ciaimuit    bai  inquire.     It  is  a  question  between  the  Government 
and  the  captors,  with  which  the  claimant  has  nothing 
to  do.     If  the  ship  and  cargo  be  enemy's  property, 
it  cannot  be  restored  to  the  claimant.     If  the  captors 
made  the  capture  without  any  legal  commission,  and 
it  is  decreed  good  prize,  the  condemnation  must, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  to  the  Government 
itself.     If  with  a  commission,  then  it  may  be  to  the 
captors.     But  in  any  view,  the  question  is  matter  of 
subsequent  inquiry  after  the  principal  question  of 
prize  is  disposed  of;  and  the  Government  may,  if 
it  chooses,  contest  the  right  of  the  captors  by  an  in- 
terlocutory application  after  a  decree  of  condemna- 
tion has  passed,  and  before  distribution  is  decreed. 
The  claimant  can  have  no  just  interest  in  that  ques- 
tion, and  cannot  be  permitted  to  moot  it  before  this 
Court. 

Having  disposed  of  this  point,  which,  indeed,  has 
been  long  recognised  as  a  settled  principle  of  the  law 
of  prize,  the  path  is  open  for  the  consideration  of  the 
other  points  of  the  cause. 

The  captors  contend,  that  the  whole  evidence  es- 
tablishes, that  the  ship  and  cargo  are  enemies  pro- 
perty, the  property  of  British  subjects  disguised  under 
Spanish  documents,  and  bound  to  a  British  port 
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That  the  voyage  had  its  origin  in  London,  and  was       i82i. 
to  terminate  there :  and  that  the  usual  frauds  of  false  ^^^"'''^'"^^ 

.  ,  .The  Amiable 

papers,  false  destination,  and    suppression  of  evi-     iMbeUa. 
dence,  have  been  resorted  to  for  tlie  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  neutral  character  to  hostile  interests. 

The  counsel  for  the  claimant  deny  the  matter  of 
fact,  and  assert,  that  the  proprietary  interest  of  ship 
and  cargo  is  bona  fide  Spanish  ;  and  endeavour,  with 
great  ingenuity  and  force,  to  explain  away  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  is  admitted,  on  all  sides,  this 
part  of  the  cause  is  surrounded.  If  this  ground 
should  be  thought  not  to  be  entirely  and  satisfacto- 
rily made  out,  the  counsel  for  the  claimant  farther 
contend,  that  the  ship  was  duly  documented  as  a 
Spanish  ship,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
Spanish  treaty  of  1795  ;  and  that  the  effect  of  those 
stipulations  is  to  preclude  all  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
prietary interest  of  ship  and  cargo.  Of  the  former, 
because  the  passport  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
national  character  and  ownership  of  the  ship,  which 
all  persons  are  estopped  to  deny  ;  of  the  latter,  be- 
cause, by  the  treaty,  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and 
the  national  character  of  the  cargo  becomes  wholly 
immaterial. 

To  this  point,  which,  if  settled  one  way,  is  deci- 
sive of  the  cause,  the  counsel  for  the  captors  have 
given  several  answers.  1.  That  the  passport  of  this 
ship  was  obtained  by  fraud,  and  this  is  always  in- 
quirable  into,  and  vitiates  all,  even  the  most  sacred  in- 
struments and  records.  2.  That  the  passport  is  not 
conformable  to  the  treaty,  not  having  been  issued  by 
royal  authority,  or  authenticated  by  the  royal  Go- 
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1821.      vernmenty but  issued  by  a  mere  colonial  Governor; 
J^^^y^,    and  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  does  not  state  the  ship  to 

Toe  Amiable  :  ... 

Isabella,  be  owned  by  Spanish  subjects,  which  is  indispensa- 
ble under  the  treaty.  3.  That  the  substituted  proof 
required  by  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty,  where  the 
passport  is  not  regular,  must  be  such  as  is  subject  to 
the  thorough  examination  of  the  Prize  Court. 
4.  That  the  form  of  the  passport,  referred  to  in  the 
17th  article  of  the  treaty,  never  having  been  annexed 
to  it  by  the  contracting  parties,  that  article,  so  far  as 
it  purports  to  give  any  effect  to  passports,  is  inopera- 
tive and  imperfect,  and  the  imperfection  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  judicial  tribunal. 

Such  arc  the  leading  propositions,  pressed  with 
great  ability  and  earnestness  into  the  discussion  of 
this  cause,  by  the  respective  parties.  They  embrace 
principles  of  international  law  of  vast  iuhportance ; 
they  embrace  private  interests  of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude  ;  and  they  embrace  the  interpretation  of 
a  treaty  which  we  are  bound  to  observe  with  the 
most  scrupulous  good  faith,  and  which  our  Govern- 
ment could  not  violate  without  disgrace,  and  which 
this  Court  could  not  disregard  without  betraying  its 
duty.  It  need  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  we  feel 
the  responsibility  of  our  stations  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  in  delivering  our  opinion  to  the  world,  we 
have  pondered  on  it  with  great  solicitude  and  delibe- 
ration, and  have  looked  to  consequences  no  farther 
than  the  sound  principles  of  interpretation  and  inter- 
national justice  required  us  to  look. 

The  point  to  which  the  Court  will  first  direct  its 
attention,  is  that  last  made,  viz.  whether  the  1 7th 
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article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  so  far  as  it  respects       isn. 
passports,   is   inoperative   and    imperfect  in  conse-     ^-^"v^^^ 

r    I  •     •  .      r  r   •_  '^^'^  Amiable 

quence  or  the  omission  to  annex  the  form  of  the  pass-     Isabella. 
port  to  the  treaty.     This  is  a  very  delicate  and  in-  oMhe^sSTn^h 
teresting  question.  ^^^^  ^^ 

The  17th  article  provides,  "that  in  case  either  JSSs^  i,  iJ^ 
of  the  parties  hereto  shall  be  engaged  in  a  war,  the  quince" o?*^ 
snips  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  sumects  or  people  nextheformoi 

^  O      C5  J  r       r        pawport  to  tke 

of  the  other  party,  must  be  furnished  with  sea  letters  *««»*J^- 
or  passports,  (patentes  de  mar  o  pasapoiieSj)  express- 
ing the  name,  property,  {prapiedad,)  and  bulk  of 
the  ship  ;  as,  also,  the  name  and  place  of  habitation 
of  the  master  or  commander  of  the  said  ship,  that  it 
may  appear  thereby,  that  the  ship  really  and  truly 
belongs  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  parties,  which 
passports  (dichos  pasaportes)  shall  be  made  out  and 
granted  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treaty.^ 
The  article  proceeds  to  declare,  *'  that  such  ships, 
being  laden,  are  to  be  provided  not  only  with  pass- 
ports, as  above  mentioned,  but  also  with  certificates 
containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  the 
place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  that  so  it  may  be 
known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods 
be  on  board  the  same ;  which  certificates  shall  be 
made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence 
the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form  ;  and  if 
any  one  shall  think  it  fit  or  advisable  to  express 
in  the  said  certificate,  the  person  to  whom  the 
goods  on  board  belong,  he  may  freely  do  so ;  icith- 
out  which  requisites  they  may  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  other  contracting  party,  and  adjudged 
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1821.        by  the  competent  tribunal,  according  to   what  is 

TbTAmiabie  ^^^^®  ^®^  forth,  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
Isabella,  above  omission,  having  been  well  examinedi  they 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  legal  prizes,  unless  they  shall 
give  legal  satisfaction  of  their  property  by  testimony 
entirely  equivalent."  In  point  of  fact,  no  form  of  a 
passport  was  made  out  and  annexed  to  the  treaty. 
The  case,  then,  now  before  us,  is  not  within  the  letter 
of  the  treaty,  for  as  no  form  is  prescribed,  the  docu- 
ments found  on  board  cannot  be  compared  with  any 
form  ;  and  until  that  comparison  is  made,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  stipulations  originally  in- 
tended by  the  treaty  have  been  exactly  and  literally 
complied  with  or  not.  There  is  no  room  here  left 
for  interpretation,  on  account  of  ambiguous  language 
of  the  parties.  They  have  expressed  themselves  in 
the  clearest  manner,  and  it  is  to  the  passport,  whose 
form  is  to  be  annexed  to  the  treaty,  and  to  none 
other,  that  the  effect  intended  by  the  treaty,  whatever 
that  may  be,  either  as  conclusive  or  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  proprietary  interest,  iis  attributed.  Into  the 
reasons  why  this  form  was  omitted  to  be  annexed 
to  the  treaty,  we  are  not  permitted  Judicially  to  in- 
quire. It  may  have  been  by  accident,  or  by  design, 
from  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the 
solemnities  accompanying  it,  or  from  a  willingness 
to  leave  it  to  future  negotiation.  Can  this  Court 
annex  a  form  to  the  treaty  ?  Can  it  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  treaty,  and  give  effect  to  it  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  no  form  were  referred  to  ?  Can  it  look 
to  the  stipulations,  and  decide  for  itself  what  the  par- 
ties regarded  as  substance,  and  what  as  mere  form  P 
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Can  it  say  that  the  stipulations  in  the  text  would       isbi. 


have  been  agreed  to  without  the  auxiliary  form  of 
the  passport  f  Can  it  decide  judicially,  that  under  no  Isabella. 
circumstances  the  form  of  the  passport  could  be  of 
the  essence  of  the  stipulations?  These  are  grave 
questions,  and  are  not  to  be  lightly  answered.  Tliey 
deserve  and  require  deliberate  consideration.  We 
have  given  it ;  and  our  opinion  will  now  be  deli- 
vered. 

In  the  first  plac^,  this  Court  does  not  possess  any 
treaty-making  power.  That  power  belongs  by  the 
constitution  to  another  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  to  alter,  amend,  or  add  to  any  treaty,  by 
inserting  any  clause,  w  hether  small  or  great,  im- 
portant or  trivial,  would  be  on  our  part  an  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  and  not  an  exercise  of  judicial  func- 
tions. It  would  be  to  make,  and  not  to  construe  a 
treaty.  Neither  can  this  Court  supply  a  casus  omis- 
sus in  a  treaty,  any  more  than  in  a  law.  We  are  to 
find  out  the  intention  of  the  parties  by  just  rules  of 
interpretation  applied  to  the  subject  matter;  and  ha- 
ving found  that,  our  duty  is  to  follow  it  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  to  stop  where  that  stops — whatever  may 
be  the  imperfections  or  difficulties  which  it  leaves 
behind.  The  parties  who  formed  this  treaty,  and 
they  alone,  have  a  right  to  annex  the  form  of  the 
passport.  It  is  a  high  act  of  sovereignty,  as  high  as 
the  formation /)f  any  other  stipulation  of  the  treaty. 
It  is  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  Govern- 
ments. The  treaty  does  not  leave  it  to  the  discre- 
tionof  either  party  to  annex  the  form  of  the  passport ; 
it  requires  it  to  be  the  joint  act  of  both  ;  and  that  act 
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i82r.       is  to  be  expressed  by  both  parties  in  the  only  man- 
Tb  A  i  bi    ^^^  known  between  independent  nations — by  a  so- 
babeiiau     leoin  compact  through  agents  specially  delegated ^ 
and  by  a  formal  ratification. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  strange  or  singular  in  lea- 
ving matters  of  this  sort  to  be  settled  by  future  ne- 
gotiations. In  our  treaty  with  Prussia  of  17H5|  the 
14th  article  contains  a  provision  as  to  passports,  in 
substance  like  that  of  the  17th  article  of  our  treaty 
with  Spain,  except  that  it  declares  that  these  "  pass- 
ports shall  be  made  out  in  good  and  due  form,  to 
be  settled  by  conventions  between  the  parties,  when- 
ever occasion  shall  require.''  This  stipulation  ma« 
nifestly  contemplates  that  the  form  of  the  passport  is 
to  be  a  solemn  act  of  the  treaty -making  power  of 
both  Governments,  and  that  neither  Government  has 
authority  in  its  discretion  to  use  a  form  which  shall 
be  binding,  without  its  consent,  upon  the  other  con- 
tracting party. 

In  the  next  place,  this  Court  is  bound  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  which  the  parties  have  declared, 
and  not  otherwise.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  dispense 
with  any  of  the  conditions  or  requirements  of  the 
ti*eaty,  or  to  take  away  any  qualification  or  integral 
part  of  any  stipulation,  upon  any  notion  of  equity  or 
general  convenience,  or  substantial  justice.  The 
terms  which  the  parties  have  chosen  to  fix,  the  forms 
which  they  have  prescribed,  and  the  circumstances 
Hnder  which  they  are  to  have  operation,  rest  in  the 
exelusive  discretion  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
whether  they  belong  to  the  essence  or  the  modal 
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parts  of  the  treaty,  equally  give  the  rule  to  judicial       1821. 
tribunals*     The  same  powers  which  have  contracted,    '^-^^v^^^ 

,  '^  The  Amiable 

are  aJone  competent  to  change  or  dispense  with  any  Isabella, 
formality.  The  doctrine  of  a  performance  cy  pres^ 
so  just  and  appropriate  in  the  civil  concerns  of  private 
persons,  belongs  not  to  the  solemn  compacts  of  na- 
tions, so  far  as  judicial  tribunals  are  called  upon  to 
interpret  or  enforce  them.  We  can  as  little  dis- 
pense with  forms  as  with  substance. 

In  the  next  place,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  an-' 
nexation  of  the  form  of  the  passport  was,  in  itself, 
(supposing  we  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  it)  a  mat- 
ter of  small  moment  or  importance,  so  that  the  omis- 
sion could  be  dispensed  with,  as  not  belonging  to  thd 
substance  of  the  treaty.  It  was  contpetent  to  the 
parties,  by  the  particularity  of  the  form,  to  have  qua- 
lified the  general  expressions  of  the  article,  and  to 
have  made  that  determinate,  which,  upon  the  fs^ce  of 
the  article,  stands  indeterminate.  It  is,  for  instance, 
indeterminate  upon  the  face  of  the  article,  whether 
there  is  to  be  a  specification  of  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  ship,  or  only  a  general  declaration  that  the 
owners  are  Americans  or  Spaniards.  It  has  also  been 
contended  here,  and  is  certainly  susceptible  of  doubt, 
whether  the  passport  was  to  express  the  individual 
ownership,  or  the  national  character  of  the  ship.  So 
the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  granting  the  pass- 
port, the  oaths  to  be  made  by  the  parties,  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  verified,  are  all  left  inde- 
terminate by  the  treaty.  These  might  have  been^ 
and  looking  to  the  requisitions  of  other  treaties,  must 
have  been  explained  aqd  settled  by  the  form  annexed 

Vofc.  VI.  10 
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1S21.       to  this  treaty.     The  25th  article  of  the  Dutch  treaty 
':'^y^.    of  1 782,  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  1 7th  article 

be  Amiable  • 

Isabella,  of  the  Spanish  treaty ;  and  the  form  of  the  passport, 
certificate,  and  sea  letter  annexed  to  that  treaty,  re- 
duce to  a  perfect  certainty  every  circumstance  which 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Other  qualifications 
and  limitations  might  have  been  added,  in  the  plea* 
sure  of  the  parties.  It  is  impos^ble,  therefore,  for 
this  Court,  judicially,  to  say  what  such  passport 
might  or  would  have  contained.  We  may  indeed 
conjecture,  but  in  this  conjecture  we  may  err ;  and 
to  assert  what  it  WQuld  be,  in  Uteris,  would  be  to  ex- 
ercise a  sovereign  control  over  the  compact  itself. 

Nor  are  the  circumstances  already  stated,  mere 
form,  or  diplomatic  ceremony.  They  might  well 
have  entered  into  the  very  substance  of  the  stipula* 
tion.  The  counsel  for  the  claimant  alleges,  that 
the  passport,  intended  by  the  treaty,  was  to  import 
peri^ct,  unimpeachable  verity ;  that  it  was  to  have 
a  sanctity  beyond  that  which  is  granted  to  any 
other  solemn  instrument.  Fraud  would  not  vitiate 
it,  nor  the  most  direct,  unequivocal  breach  of  good 
faith,  or  abuse  of  the  passport,  bring  its  protecting 
virtue  into  question.  Assuming  for  the  purpose  of 
argument,  that  this  is  true,  the  form  of  the  passport, 
and  the  solemnities  accompanying  it,  were  of  the  deep- 
est interest  and  importance  to  both  nations.  It  was 
vital  to  the  treaty ;  vital  to  the  acknowledged  rights 
derived  under  the  law  of  nations.  The  immiinity 
intended  by  the  treaty,  in  this  view  of  it,  was  a  de- 
rogation from  the  general  belligerent  rights  of  both 
parties.    They  might  be  willing  to  confide  the  issu  • 
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iiig  of  such  passports  to  the  Spanish  high  officers  of  1821. 
state  with  the  roj^l  approbation  and  signature,  or  with  ^-^^^^'";^ 
the  corresponding  signature$  of  our  own  Secretary  of  babeiia. 
State  and  President.  They  might  have  full  faith 
and  cpnfidence,  that  under  such  guards,  the  danger 
of  abuses  would  be  yery  much  diminished,  if  not  en- 
draiy  checked.  But  they  might  not  be  willing  to 
trust  to  the  integrity,  discretion,  and  watchfulness  of 
subordinate  agents  ;  to  officers  of  the  customs ;  to 
colonial  Governors,  or  commanders  in  distant  Pro- 
vinces. In  point  of  fact,  our  own  passports  have  issued 
under  the  authority  and  signatures  of  our  highest 
executive  officers.  What  reason  has  this  Court  to 
presume  that  our  Government  would  accept  of  a 
verification  by  inferior  officers  of  Spain  ?  What 
reason  has  this  Court  to  presume,  that  our  Govern** 
ment  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  passport  sign- 
ed by  a  colonial  Governor  for  want  of  royal  pass- 
ports ?  It  has  not  been  so  stipulated  in  the  treaty. 
It  has  not,  in  terms,  dispensed  with  the  annexation 
of  the  form  of  the  passport  to  the  treaty.  Even  if 
one  Government  had  been  willing  to  dispense  with 
it,  it  remains  to  be  shown,  that  the  other  was  also 
willing.  And  if  both  were  willing,  it  would  still 
remain  to  be  shown,  that  the  act  of  dispensation  was 
consummated  by  a  solemn  renunciation ;  for  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  treaty  could  not  be  changed  or  vari- 
ed but  by  the  same  formalities  with  which  they  were 
introduced  ;  or  at  least  by  some  act  of  as  high  an 
import)  and  of  as  unequivocal  an  authority.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  the  present  case,  is,  that  the  sub- 
ject (A  the  annexation  pf  the  passport  was  taken  ai 
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1821.  referendam  by  the  parties.  They  had  corripeteut 
Th^'7^^1  3**^1*^*'*^J  so  to  do ;  and  this  Court  is  bound  to  pre- 
Isabeiia,  sume,  that  they  had  good  reasons  for  their  conduct. 
It  is  far  more  consistent  with  every  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  Government,  to  suppose^  that 
the  form  of  the  passport  was  postponed  with  a  view 
to  the  suspension  of  the  article  until  the  subject 
was  more  deliberately  cotisidered,  or  could  be  more 
conveniently  attended  to,  than  to  suppose  that  words 
of  reference  were  used  without  meaning,  and  forms 
carrying  with  them  such  important  and  interesting 
solemnities,  and  such  obligatory  force  and  dignity, 
were  hastily  abandoned  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  studiously  sealed  to  the  text.  Unless  this 
Court  is  prepared  to  say,  that  all  forms  and  solemni- 
ties were  useless  and  immaterial ;  that  neither  Go- 
vernment had  a  right  to  insist  upon  a  form  after 
having  assented  to  the  terms  of  the  article  ;  that  a 
judicial  tribunal  may  dispense  with  what  its  own 
notions  of  equity  may  deem  unimportant  in  a  treaty, 
though  the  parties  have  chosen  to  require  it ;  it  can- 
not consider  the  17th  article  of  this  treaty  as  com- 
plete or  operative,  until  the  form  of  the  passport  is 
incorporated  into  it  by  the  joint  act  of  both  Govern- 
ments. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  in 
which  opinion  six  judges  agree,  that  the  form  of  the 
passport  not  having  been  annexed  to  the  17th  article 
of  the  treaty,  the  immunity,  whatever  it  was,  intend- 
ed by  that  article,  never  took  effect ;  and  therefore, 
in  examining  and  deciding  on  the  case  before  us,  we 
must  be  governed  by  the  general  law  of  prize. 
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This  view  of  the  case  renders  it  unnecessary  to       1821. 
consider  the  other  points  made  by  the  counsel  for     ^--^^^^''^^ 

.  «.  •  The  Amiable 

the  captors,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty ;  and  We     itabeUa. 
therefore  gi?e  nb  opinion  upon  them. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  whether  the  ship  and 
cargo,  now  in  judgment,  are,  in  fact,  neutral  or  hos* 
tile  property.  The  facts  are  extremely  complicated^ 
and  the  evidence,  in  many  instances,  clashes  so  as  to 
forbid  ail  hopes  of  reconciling  it.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
guised too,  that  the  claim  is  involved  in  much  per- 
plexity^  and  is  shaded  by  some  circumstances  ths^t 
have  not  been  entirely  cleared  away.  If  it  were  not 
a  task  from  which  we  could  derive  no  general  instruc- 
tion, the  whole  evidence  might  be  minutely  ex- 
amined, as  to  the  questions  of  false  destination,  sup- 
pression of  papers,  and  use  of  false  papers.  But  the 
labour  would  be  very  great,  and  after  all,  would  con- 
duce to  no  important  purpose.  We  shall  content 
ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
result  of  our  opinion. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  by  the  settled  rule  of  HMMtft/r^ 
Prize  Courts,  the  onus  probandi  of  a  neuti'al  inte-  ciainJ^ 
rest  rests  on  the  claimant.  This  rule  is  tempered  by 
another,  whose  liberality  will  not  be  denied,  that  the 
evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn,  shall,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, come  from  the  ship's  papers,  and  persons  on 
board  ;  and  where  these  are  not  satisfactory,  if  the 
claimant  has  not  violated  good  faith,  he  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  maintain  his  claim  by  farther  proof.  But 
if,  in  the  event,  after  full  time  and  opportunity  to 
adduce  proofs,  the  claim  is  still  left  in  uncertainty, 
and  the  neutrality  of  the  property  is  not  established 
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1821.       beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  the  invariable  rule  of 
J!^^y^,    Prize  Courts  to  reject  the  claim,  and  to  decree  cour 

The  Amiable    ,  .  ^    ,      "^  rrii  •  i  i 

isabeUa.     demnation  ^of  the  property.     There  is  another  rule 
ii  a  tabttantive  too,  fouuded  in  thc  uiost  salutarv  and  benign  princi* 

came   oi   con-  ^     *'  • 

demnatioo.  pies  ot  justice,  that  the  assertion  of  a  false  claim^  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  by  an  agent  of,  or  in^  connivance 
with  the  real  owners,  is  a  substantive  cause  of  forfei- 
ture, leading  to  condemnation  of  the  property.  These 
principles  are  not  alluded  to  in  this  case,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  foundmg  our  present  judgment  upon  them ; 
for  we  do  not  rely  upon  it  as  a  case  merely  of  rea- 
sonable doubt ;  but  to  show  that  a  case  less  strong 
might  justly  have  supported  the  decree,  we  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  pronounce — of  condemnation. 
Detormination      We  cauuot  rcsist  the  couclusiou,  looking  to  the 

^  propn^ta^  wholo  cvidencc,  that  this  is  a  case  where  the  whole 

iBterett  in  thtt 

mercantile  adventure  had  its  origin,  in  the  house  of 
trade  of  Messrs.  Von  Harten  and  Gobel,  a  house  do- 
miciled in  London.  The  ship  was,  beyond  all  ques- 
V  tion,  a  foreign  ship ;  but  of  what  nation,  and  in 
whose  ownership  at  the  time  when  she  acquired 
her  ostensible  Spanish  character,  is  studiously  con- 
cealed. She  came  just  before  her  naturalization 
from  New  Providence ;  and  that  naturalization  was 
procured,  as  we  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  believe, 
by  an  imposition  practised  upon  the  Spanish  judicial 
authorities,  by  means  of  a  pretended  lien  under  a 
bottomry  bond,  supposed  to  be  given  for  repairs. 
The  holder  of  the  bond  procured  a  judicial  sale  of 
the  vessel,  became  himself  the  purchaser,  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  Spanish  character  by  a  nego- 
tiation with  the    Spanish '  Colonial    Government. 
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making  awkward  apologies  for  his  asserted  igno-  '  igsi. 
ranee  of  the  former  ownership,  and  endeavouring  '*■^^^^^ 
to  allaj  the  well-founded  distrust  of  that  GoTem-  Isabella. 
ment  To  this  very  hour  the  claimant  has  observed 
a  profound  silence  on  this  point,  a  sourceof  just  and 
pregnant  suspicion^  although  he  has  loaded  the  cause 
with  documentary  proofs  and  affidavits,  on  other 
points.  He  has  not  chosen  to  ^ive  any  information 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  bottomry  bond,  or  former 
ownership  of  the  vessel,  or  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  supposed  lien  was  acquired.  Yet 
these  faicts  would  seem  to  have  lain  immediately 
within  his  reach.  On  board,  too,  of  the  vessel  at 
the  time  of  the  capture,  was  the  special  and  confix 
dential  agent  of  Messrs.  Von  Harten  and  Gobel,  and 
also  the  brother-in-law  of  Mn  Von  Harten.  Some 
papers  were  thrown  over  board,  others  were  con- 
cealed, and  others  spoliated.  The  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  upon  the  standing  interrogatories,  was  far 
from  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  tp  ex- 
empt the  agents  on  board  the  vessel  from  the  impu- 
tation of  designed  suppression  of  facts  and  prevari- 
cation. The  claimant,  Mr.  Munos,  is  the  father-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Gobel,  and  claims  this  very  valuable  ship- 
ment as  his  own  property,  asserting  himself  to  be  a 
merchant  now  engaged  in  business;  And  yet  it  is 
proved  by  a  weight  of  testimony  that  seems  difficult 
to  resist,  that  Mr.  Munos  has  not  been  known  to  be 
engaged  in  commercial  business  on  his  own  account 
for  at  least  fifteen  years  before  the  time  of  this  ship- 
ment. And  it  is  established  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  is  indeed  admitted  by  the  claimant  him- 
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1831.       self,  that  on  account  of  the  foreign  character  of  Mr* 

ThTAmwibie  ®^^^j  (^®  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Munos,)  all  the  fo- 
lni>eUa.  reign  business  of  Mr.  Gobel  has  been  constantly 
carried  on  for  several  years  under  the  cover  of  Mr< 
Munos.  These  are  a  few  of  the  extraordinary  facts 
of  this  case,  and  combining  them  with  the  indica- 
tions of  the  papers  found  on  board,  and  the  suppress-* 
ed  documents  which  have  reached  the  light ;  the  ve- 
hement presumption,  and  almost'  written  proof,  that 
Mr.  Gobel,  the  admitted  partner  of  the  English  bouse 
of  Von  Harten  and  Gobel,  was  the  stationed  agent 
of  that  house  at  the  Havana  ;  and  the  fact,  that  the 
destination  was  alternative,  or  double,  to  London  or 
Hamburg,  or  both;  the  conclusion  is  difficult  to 
overcome,  that  the  cargo  was  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Von  Harten  and  Gobel,  or  some  other  unknown 
enemy  proprietor,  and  covered  by  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Munos.  And  the  Court  is  constrain- 
ed' to  consider  the  proceeding  at  the  Havana  as  mere 
machinery  to  naturalize  an  enemy's  ship,  and  that 
the  ship,  either  previously  belonged  to  Messrs.  Von 
Harten  and  Gobel,  or  some  other  enemy  proprietor, 
or  was  purchased  at  New-Providence  on  his  or  their 
account.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  Mr. 
Munos  had  any  subordinate  interest  in  the  ship  and 
cargo  or  not.  If  his  claim  be  substantially  false  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  framed,  having  been  adopt- 
ed by  him,  he  has  justly  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  any 
such  interest,  by  attempting  an  imposition  upon  the 
Prize  Court. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  that  the  decree  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  condemning  the  ship  and  cargo, 
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be  affirmed,  with  costs.     From  so  much  of  thisopi-       i82i. 
nion  as  respects  the  question  of  proprietary  interest  t^^T^^i 
of  Fessel  and  cargo,  three  Judges  dissent.  Isabella. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson.  This  is  an  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
condemning  this  vessel  and  cargo  as  prize  of  war  to 
the  Roger  privateer. 

The  condemnation  below  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  evidence  of  an  hostile  interest  existing  in 
the  ship.  For,  as  to  the  cargo,  it  is  not  denied  that 
the  proprietary  interest  is  immaterial ;  since,  if  the 
shipr  be  Spanish,  the  existence  of  an  enemy  interest 
in  the  cargo,  does  not  affect  it.  Yet,  much  of  the 
evidence  and  argument  have  been  introduced  to 
prove  the  existence  of  an  hostile  interest  in  the  car- 
go ;  but  it  has  been  with  a  view  to  maintain  two  po- 
sitions: 1st.  That  it  is  a  strong  circumstance  to 
prove  the  vessel  to  be  British  property ;  and,  2d.  That, 
though  it  be  itot  enemy  owned,  yet,  as  both  vessel 
and  cargo  are  claimed  by  the  neutral,  if  it  be  prdledJ 
that  he  has  attempted  a  fraud,  the  penal  coilisequence 
is  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  interest- 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances  in  the  case,  going  strongly  to  prove  too  inti- 
mate a  connection,  between  this  adventure,  and  the 
mercantile  transactions  of  the  house  of  Gobel,  con- 
sisting of  Gobel  and  Von  Harten,  a  British  mer- 
chant. Nor  is  it  entirely  clear  that  Rahlives,  who 
appears  in  the  machinery  as  supercargo,  is  not  him- 
sielf  a  participator  in  interest  If  L  felt  myself  now 
called  upon  to  decide  this  case  on  the  ordinary  prin- 
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1821.  ciples  which  govern  the  decisions  of  Prize  Courts, 
.j^^^^"^^.  on  neutral  claims ;  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
Iiabeiia.  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  which  must  be  re- 
jected)  in  order  to  clear  it  from  the  tissue  of  dilBScul- 
ties  in  which  the  circumstances  involve  it.  Yet 
there  is  one  important  consideration  which  rides 
over  all  the  unaccountable  combinations  of  interest 
which  present  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  Court. 
Why  should  British  property  on  board  a  Spanish  ves- 
sel have  been  disguised  as  Spanish  ?  There  are  ob- 
vious reasons  why  Spanish  property  should  have 
been  disguised  as  British ;  for,  it  would  have  iaf- 
forded  protection  against  the  only  enemy  a  Spaniard 
had  to  fear — ^the  patriot  privateer.  But,  as  England 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  world  except  America, 
and  enemy  property  secure  from  American  capture 
in  a  Spanish  vessel,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  reason 
why  this  disguise  should  have  been  thrown  over  a 
British  cargo.  The  course,  however,  which  I  will 
pursue  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  precludes  the  ne- 
cesiity  of  disentangling  the  web,  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  claimant  are  wound  up  by  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  the  destruction,  mutilation,  and  con- 
cealment of  paperSf  and  the  questionable  shape  in 
which  several  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  present 
themselves  to  the  view  of  this  Court. 

The  claimant  founds  his  right  to  restitution,  on  his 
Spanish  character,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  Spnish 
documents  under  the  treaty.  The  captor  contends, 
that  the  documents  found  on  board,  were  not  of  the 
&st  order  under  the  treaty,  and  that  when  let  in  te 
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the  production  o(  substitutes,  a  plenary  inquiry  is       issi. 
opened  into  proprietary  interest  Th^A^^fe 

Before  entering  upon  these  more  general  ques-  UabeHn. 
tions,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  a  preliminary 
ground  of  condemnation,  which,  if  it  can  be  sustain- 
ed, anticipates  every  other  inquiry.  It  appears,  that 
the  vessel  left  the  Havana  under  convoy  of  a  British 
frigate,  and,  it  is  contended  that  this  circumstance  id, 
per  se^  a  ground  of  condemnation. 

This  is,  at  least,  a  new  ground  in  this  Court ;  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  meet  with  a  very 
favourable  admission  from  a  Court  which  has  mani- 
fested no  disposition  to  niultiply  causes  of  condemna- 
tion.   Without  being  supposed  to  express  any  in« 
clination  to  adopt  the  principle,  I  deem  it  sufficient  * 
to  remark,  that  if  it  could  be  admitted,  it  ought  not 
to  be  applied  to  a  nation  which  needed  that  protect' 
tion  against  an  existing  and  enterprising  enemy  ; 
and  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  considered,  as 
baving  sought  it  for  that  purpose,  and  not  against  a 
neutral,  whose  principles  of  conduct  it  had  then  no 
reason  to  distrust.     The  Gulph  of  Florida,  at  that 
time,  swarmed  with  patriot  privateers ;  and  the  con- 
voying ship  had,  moreover,  parted  from  the  fleet  be- 
fore this  capture  was  made.     The  conduct  of  this 
vessel  was  perfectly  pacific  when  overhauled  by  the 
American  cruiser.     The  utmost  to  which  the  Courts 
of  Great  Britain  have  gone,  has  been  to  affect  the 
merchant  vessel  actually  taken  under  convoy,  with 
the  resistance  or  character  of  the  convoying  ship  ; 
and  when  such  a  case  shall  occur,  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  this  Court  to  determine  on  the  course  it 
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1821.       will  adopt.     At  present  I  feel  no  inclination  to  go  so 
«.^^7^^i    much  beyond  those  decisions  as  has  been  here  con- 

The  Amiable  *^ 

babeiia.      tended  for. 

On  the  principal  question,  it  appears,  that  this  ves- 
sel was  provided,  at  the  time  of  her  sailing,  both 
with  a  passport  and  certificate  of  her  cargo.  That 
these  papers  were  on  board  ^t  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture, cannot  be  doubted  ;  thej  were  both  delivered 
by  the  captain  to  the  Registrar  of  the  District  Court, 
the  former  marked  A.  No.  7;  the  latter,  B.  No.  1. 
Some  doubt  arises  whether  they  were  both  exhibited 
prior  to  the  capture  ;  but  this  is  wholly  immaterial 
in  the  question  of  condemnation. 

In  behalf  of  the  claimant  it  is  contended,  that  on 
the  production  of  the  passport  and  certificate,  or  bill 
of  lading  of  the  cargo,  he  is  entitled  to  restitution. 
To  this  the  captor  objects,  that  the  17th  article  of 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  contemplated  a  form  of  pass- 
port intended  to  be  attached  to  that  treaty ;  that  as 
no  such  form  was  settled  by  the  two  nations,  the 
claim  must  rest  altogether  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
15th  artic  e,  and  the  proprietary  interest  is  to  be  in- 
quired into  as  in  ordinary  cases.  But,  if  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  to  be  permitted  to  devise  forms 
of  passports  for  themselves  severally,  then  that  this 
is  not  a  passport  in  the  language  of  the  treaty,. but  a 
substitute  for  one,  and  is  defective  in  not  expressing 
unequivocally  that  the  ship  was  Spanish  property. 

On  this  part  of  the  case  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  criticising  eye  of  the 
common  law,  to  expand  to  the  enlarged  view$  and 
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lemote  perceptions  which  should  govero  that  mind  in       1821. 
the  construction  of  treaties.     Yet  nothing  could  be  J^^""^"^^ 

...  .        ,  ,  7  Tl»e  Amiable 

more  inconsistent  with  international  law,  than  to  ap-  isabeiitu 
ply  to  such  instruments  those  scrutinising  principles, 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  special  plea  or 
a  criminal  statute.  From  history,  analogy,  and  po- 
licy, as  well  as  language,  are  to  be  gathered  the 
views  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  hqwever  either 
may  be  pressed  by  the  application  of  conventional 
stipulations  to  particular  cases,  or  under  particular 
circumstances,  not  less  is  the  obligation  to  execute 
them  in  a  spirit,  not  only  of  good  faith,  but  of  libe- 
rality. Where  no  coercive  power  exists  for  compel- 
ling the  observance  of  contracts  but  the  force  of  arms, 
honour  and  liberality  are  the  only  bonds  of  union  be- 
tween the  contracting  ps^ties,  and  all  minor  conside- 
rations are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  great  interests  of 
mankind. 

In  the  case  before  us,  I  see  no  reason  for  nullify- 
ing the  operation  of  the  17th  article,  for  want  of  the 
form  which  was  in  contemplation  to  be  drawn  up 
and  attached  to  the  treaty.  The  substance  of  the 
passport  intended  to  be  prescribed,  is  so  copiously 
exhibited,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  the  simplest 
effort  to  throw  it  into  form.  This,  no  doubt,  was 
the  cause  why  the  contracting  parties  manifested  so 
much  indifference  about  carrying  their  intention  into 
effect.  I  am,  therefore,  content  to  give  the  same 
effect  to  any  instrument  complying  substantially  with 
this  article,  as  ought  to  have  been  given  to  a  passport 
in  a  prescribed  form.     What  is  that  effect  ? 
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lift.  This  b  easily  ascertained  by  comparing  the  pro* 

v-#-v-%^    yigions  of  the  1 6th,  17th,  and  18th  articles.    By  the 

Hie  Amiable  •  .      .   i     . 

inbeUa.  15th,  the  principle  is  established,  that  free  ships  shall 
make  free  goods,  and  that  several  branches  of  com* 
merce  which  the  modern  law  of  nations  has  prohi- 
bited' to  neutrals,  shall  notwithstanding  be  freely 
prosecuted.  But,  knowing  the  endless  litigation 
which  questions  of  proprietary  interest  give  rise  to^ 
and  the  sad  depravity  of  morals  exhibited  by  wit"- 
nesses  in  Prize  Courts,  the  enlightened  statesmen 
who  formed  that  treaty,  resolved,  by  the  17th  and 
1 8th  articles,  to  make  the  freedom  of  the  ship  to  rest 
upon  documentary  evidence  in  the  first  instance,  and 
evidence  of  property  in  those  cases  only,  in  which 
the  vessel  was  unprovided  with  the  necessary  docu- 
ments; that  each  nation  should  be  sovereign  te 
judge  for  itself  in  conferring  upon  its  own  vessels 
the  immunity  secured  by  the  treaty,  and  that  the 
acknowledged  right  of  adjudication  in  the  Courts  of 
the  capturing  power,  should  be  superseded,  when  a 
vessel  was  found  on  the  ocean  provided  with  the 
documentary  evidence  stipulated  for  by  treaty  ;  and 
only  revert,  when  the  vessel,  being  unprovided  with 
such  documents,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  evidence  of 
property  of  a  less  solemn  nature. 

It  is  contended,  that  this  is  yielding  an  important 
national  right.  What  if  it  is  ?  It  is  a  mutual  re- 
linquishment, and  one  made  by  the  Government,  not 
by  this  Court.  And  although  it  operate  against  us 
now,  the  time  may  come  when  the  comity  of  Spain, 
or  her  colonies,  may  extend  the  benefits  of  it  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country.    But^  be  that  as  it  may^ 
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if  the  relinquishment  has  been  made,  it  is  incumbent  i63i. 
on  us  to  oliserve  it.  And  although  it  may  not  be  so  rf^jTA^i^L 
sensibly  felt  at  present,  the  time  is  scarce  gone  by  liabeUs. 
when  it  was  thought  a  highly  beneficial  stipulation 
to  thb  country.  Spain  was,  at  the  date  of  that 
treaty,  a  respectable  naval  power.  Her  relations 
with  Europe  and  the  Barbary  powers,  often  involved 
ber  in  wars.  America  abounded  with  ships  and 
seamen,  and  her  prospects  were  favourable  for  the 
enjoyment  of  peace.  To  carry  on  the  commerce 
ef  the  West-Indies  and  Mediterranean,  as  the  favour- 
ite carriers  of  belligerent  cargoes,  was,  therefore,  to 
us,  a  highly  flattering  object.  And  though  occasion- 
al impositions  might  be  practised,  it  was,  compara- 
tively, a  trivial  consideration,  and  the  chances  mutual. 
When  abuses  should  become  flagrant  and  intolerable, 
it  would  have  presented  a  just  cause  for  dissolving 
ihe  treaty ;  but  it  does  not  rest  with  Courts  of  jus- 
tice to  dissolve  a  treaty. 

As  to  considerations  drawn  from  the  impolicy  of 
discouraging  the  spirit  of  cruizing,  1  attach  to  them 
Tery  little  importance.  The  most  serious  doubts 
may  well  be  entertained  of  the  policy  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  that  species  of  enterprise.  Certain 
it  is,  that  no  nation  can  pursue  it  long  without  feel- 
ing its  demoralizing  influence.  It  draws  together  a 
race  of  men,  from  every  quarter,  who  want  for  no- 
thing but  a  legal  pretext  for  indulging  their  appetite 
for  blood  and  violence ;  and  while  their  habits  and 
examples  become  popular,  the  rapid  fortunes  which 
are  occasionally  acquired,  render  the  most  valuable 
classes  of  a  community  dissaUsfied  with  seeking 
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1831.  competence  by  the  slow  progress  of  useful  labour. 
^^^7^7^,  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say,  that  this 
IfabeHa.  couutry  IS,  at  this  time,  experiencing  something  of 
the  baneful  effects  which  flow  to  the  world  from  let- 
ting loose  the  passions  of  men  to  gratify  themselves 
with  plunder.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the  direct 
object  of  these  articles,  of  this  treaty,  to  cover  com- 
merce from  capture ;  and  if  a  treaty  is  to  be  con- 
strued with  a  view  to  effectuate  its  intent,  that  con- 
struction which  will  afford  the  most  ample  protection 
to  commerce,  will  be  most  consistent  with  the  views 
which  dictated  this  treaty.  Could  the  language  of 
the  treaty  leave  a  doubt  on  this  subject,  it  is  histori- 
cally known,  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  time  of  its  date,  was,  if  possible,  to  annihilate 
the  right  of  cruizing  against  commerce.  With  ma- 
ny ships,  and  a'  most  flourishing  trade,  she  had  not 
a  vessel  of  war  ;  and  while  every  other  nation  was 
likely  to  be  embroiled  in  wars,  her  policy  was  peace, 
and  her  prospects  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
To  become  the  carriers  of  the  world,  was  the  ob- 
ject to  which  her  negotiations  were  directed ; .  and 
could  she  have  obtained  the  same  stipulation  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  European  nations,  she  must  have 
succeeded  greatly. 

The  example  of  other  nations  in  the  construction 
of  treaties  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Court. 
But,  besides  that  the  analogy  in  the  cases  referred 
to  is  very  remote,  I  cannot  admit  the  force  of  any 
example  that  contravenes  general  principles.  It  is  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  nations  and  their  Courts  dre 
too  often  inclined  to  restrict  or  enlarge  construction, 
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under  a  temporiziog  policy  suggested  by  the  pres-      i82i. 
sure  or  allurement  of  present  circumstances.     I  will  ^^^f^miabto 
endeavour  to  give  this  treaty  the  same  construction     i»beiia. 
against  an  American  captor,  as  ought  to  be  given  it 
in   the   Courts  of  the  opposite  contracting  party* 
And  the  day  may  arrive  when  American  commerce 
will  have  no  cause  to  regret  that  our  Courts  have 
pursued  liberal  and  enlarged  views  in  adopting  this 
construction. 

On  the  exceptions  taken  to  the  form  of  the  pass- 
port it  is  to  be  observed,  that  on  the  face  of  the  in- 
strument it  is  declared  to  be  issued  in  default  of  royal 
passports.  From  this  circumstance,  a  doubt  arose 
whether  it  was  an  instrument  of  the  highest  autho* 
rity.  This  led  to  an  inquiry  at  the  highest  sources 
of  information  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  Governor 
of  Cuba  to  issue  such  passports.  From  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained,  1  am  satisfied  that  his  powers  are 
amply  sufficient  to  support  the  authority  of  that  do- 
cument. Some  very  serious  doubts  also  have  been 
raised  relative  to  the  form  of  the  instrument,  particu- 
larly that  passage  of  it  which  has  relation  to  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  ship.  The  treaty  requires 
that  it  should  set  forth  the  name^  property^  and  bulk 
of  the  ship;  alsoy  the  name  and  hesitation  of  the 
master  J  or  commander.  These  requisites  are  all  mi- 
nufely  complied  with,  unless  we  except  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  property  of  the  vessel.  The 
words  used  with  that  view  are  simply ^c^ato  mer- 
cante  Espanola ;  and  a  doubt  has  existed  whether 
this  be  a  sufficient  affirmance  of  the  property  or  na- 
tional character  of  the  vessel.    Nor  has  this  doubt 

Vol.  VI.  It 
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1S21.  been  removed  without  a  careful  reference  to  the 
'"^'^^^^  passports  of  various  nations.  The  result  is,  that  in 
IiabeUa.  all  of  them  the  affirmiauice  is  general,  without 'specify- 
ing  the  individual  proprietor.  It  is  also  in  evidence 
that  this  is  the  form  known  and  used  in  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  as  the  passport  of  regularly  documented 
and  acknowledged  Spanish  vessels ;  and  I  feel  my- 
self bound  to  receive  and  acknowledge  it  as  sufficient 
in  form  and  substance. 

Thus  far  the  opinion  was  written,  and  prepared 
to  be  delivered,  prior  to  the  argument  ordered  at  the 
instance  of  the  Executive.     I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  a  word  of  it,  from  any  thing  since  heard. 
On  the  contrary,  the  last  argument  has  fully  confirm- 
ed me  in  its  correctness.     Thousands  of  imaginary 
cases  of  fraud  and  collusion,  have  been  suggested  to 
alarm  the  Court ;  and  it  may  be,  that  our  Govern- 
ment, having  now  a  prospect  of  becoming  a  respec- 
table naval  power,  and  having  experienced  the  acti- 
vity and  enterprize  of  our  privateers  in  the  late  war, 
may  feel  less  disposed  to  pVomote  the  principles  df 
the  armed  neutrality,  than  they  did  formerly.    This 
conviction  of  former  error  has  generally  grown  out 
of  the  same  change  of  circumstances  in  other  states. 
But  it  is  not  through  the  medium  of  Courts  of  jus- 
tice that  this  change  of  sentiment  is  to  develope  it- 
self.    If  this  treaty  was  ever  binding,  it  is  eqiAlly 
binding  now ;  and  in  adjudicating  between  indivi- 
duals, the  same  rules  which  would  ever  have  been 
applicable,  ought  to  be  religiously  adhered  to,  under 
all  possible  changes  of  interest  or  policy. 
But  the  interests  and  apprehensions  so  eloquently 
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pressed  upon  the  notice  of  this  Court  are  not  real       i83i. 
They  are  foctitious ;  and  may  have  their  elSect  on  a  »i^^2^^ 
client's  cause,  but  they  are  not  the  well  understood     Iiabelku 
interest,  or  the  well  founded  apprehensions  of  thp 
Government.    The  execution  of  one  treaty  in  a  spi- 
rit of  liberality  and  good  faitb^  is  a  higher  interest 
than  all  the  predatory  claims  of  a  fleet  of  privateers. 

What  has  this  country  to  fear  ?  A  practical  an- 
swer is  always  most  satisfactory  on  such  a  question ; 
with  similar  treaties  existing  with  various  other 
powers,  what  real  injury  was  sustained  in  the  lat« 
war  P  The  truth  is,  and  every  one  conversant  in  na-» 
tional  policy  well  knows,  that  there  is  always  less 
danger  of  imposition  in  reality  than  a  limited  view 
of  the  operation  of  such  a  stipulation  would  sug* 
gest.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  the  belligerent  to  fos*- 
ter  the  carrying  trade  of  a  commercial  rival ;  henc^ 
Great  Britain  would  rather,  in  rime  of  war,  compd 
her  own  vessels  to  sail  under  convoy,  than  permit 
her  merchants  to  use  a  neutral  bottom.  Nations  are 
generally  jealous  of  permitting  foreigners  to  hold  do- 
mestic tonnage,  or  use  domestic  names.  There  are, 
commonly,  privileges  of  trade  attached  to  the  ship's 
character,  and  severe  laws  enacted  against  a  prac* 
tice  which  is  always  viewed  as  a  fraud  upon  the  Go* 
vemment  whose  flag  is  thus  acquired.  Witness  the 
severity  of  our  own  laws  in  such  cases. 

If  there  is  any  nation  in  the  world  more  interested 
than  all  Others  in  the  liberal  support  of  the  doctrine 
contended  for  by  this  claimant,  it  is  the  United 
States.  Oar  chances  of  enjoying  peace  are  much 
geqter  than  any  other  ;  and  if  there  be  a  tendency 
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1821.       to  war,  it  is  with  a  nation  which  will  not  be  driven 
^^'^^'^    to  the  necessity  of  makjng  use  of  neutral  bottoms. 
Imbeiia,     I  cannot,  therefore,  really  see  why  our  administra- 
tion should '  have  been  so  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  our  deciding  in  favour  of  this  Spaniard, 
as  has  been  urged  upon  this  Court 

But,  considerations  of  policy,  or  the  views  of  the 
administration,  are  wholly  out  of  the  question  in  this 
Court.  What  is  the  just  construction  of  the  treaty 
is  the  only  question  here*  .  And  whether  it  chime  in 
with  the  views  of  the  Government  or  not,  this  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  construction. 

The  more  I  have  examined  this  subject,  the  more 
thoroughly  I  have  been  convinced  that  my  view  of 
the  construction  of  the  treaty  is  the  correct  one, 
viz.  that  national  protection  was  to  depend  upon 
authentic  documents,  and  not  proprietary  interest ; 
or  more  correctly,  that  each  nation  should  be  re- 
stricted from  looking  beyond  those  documents.  There 
is  one  provision  contained  in  all  these  treaties,  which 
sets  this  point,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  all  doubt. 
^  Which  is,  that  in  the  case  of  convoy,  the  word  of  the 

commander  of  the  convoying  ship  is  to  be  taken  con- 
clusively for  the  neutral  character  of  every  vessel  in 
the  fleet.  This  is  the  substitute  in  the  case  of  a 
fleet  for  the  passport  of  a  single  vessel.  I  speak  of 
authentic  documents ;  for  the  absurdity  never  was 
imagined  that  a  passport  stolen  or  seized  by  violence 
was  to  have  the  force  of  one  regularly  issued. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  it  is  due  to  Spain  to  pur- 
sue these  inquiries  into  proprietary  interest,  and  due 
to  the  peace  of  both  nations  that  such  questions 
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should  be  examined  in  Courts  of  justice,  rather  than       n2i. 
leave  them  to  be  the  subjects  of  diplomatic  remon-    ^«^^>^^^^ 

^   .  '^  The  Amiable 

strance.  This  is  a  specious,  but  very  unsound  argu-  iiabeUa. 
ment.  Have  not  the  vexations  of  Courts  of  Vice^ 
Admiralty,  and  the  violence  of  armed  cruisers,  been 
the  pregnant  sources  of  half  the  commercial  alterca* 
tions  of  the  last  century?  This  was  the  evil  intend- 
ed to  be  remedied,  and  whatever  impositions  might 
flow  from  the  remedy,  it  was  well  understood,  that 
the  benefits  of  a  commerce  uninterrupted  by  the  cu- 
pidity of  cruizing  vessels,  would  more  than  compen- 
sate. There  is  one  consideration,  which,  on  this 
subject,  is  conclusive.  No  Sovereign  can  appear  in 
Courts  of  justice  to  defend  his  subjects,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  that  a  method  was  devised  for  taking  such 
questions  from  Courts  of  justice  if  possible,  and  re- 
ferring them  to  another  tribunal.  Every  stipulation 
in  the  treaties  of  that  day^  teems  with  the  project  of 
ridding  commerce  of  vexatious  capture*,  and  more 
vexatious  litigation.  A  better  practical  illDstration 
of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  measure  cannot  be  imagined 
than  that  which  the  present  case  presents. 

But  it  has  heen  earnestly  and  successfully  con- 
tended, that  if  such  was  the  intention  of  the  treaty, 
it.  must  fail  altogether  for  want  of  the  form  of  a  pass^  « 

port,  contemplated  in  the  17th  article. 

Yet  if  there  is  any  one  question  more  clear  of  doubt 
than  all  others,  I  think  it  is  this.  For  the  fallacy  of 
the  proposition  admits  almost  of  mathematical  de- 
monstration. This  omission  must  have  been  the 
result  of  either  accident  or  design.     It  may  have 
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1821.  proceeded  from  accident  between  the  negotiators  in 
,^^^2^1^  Europe ;  but  after  the  receipt  of  the  treaty,  and  its 
iMbeiia.  submission  to  the  Cabinet  and  the  Senate  here,  the 
omission  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  accident 
when  it  received  the  sanction  of  our  government.  It 
must  then  have  been  designedly  omitted  by  our  con- 
stituted authorities.  And  for  what  purpose  ?  Will 
any  one  presume  to  suggest  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
fraud  upon  the  other  Government?  calculated  to 
leave  our  Courts  at  liberty,  on  some  subsequent  day, 
to  declare  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  articles  in  effect  void  ? 
Did  we  hold  out  to  them  the  idea  of  having  adopted 
the  provisions  ofthosearticles  into  our  national  code, 
when  we  were  conscious  that  they  contained  an  in- 
nate vice,  calculated  to  defeat  every  beneficial  effect  ? 
If  the  argument  on  this  point  could  meet  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  Government,  I  would  blush  for  it.  From 
the  advocate  of  a  captor,  it  might  have  been  expect- 
ed ;  but  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  sanction  or  counte- 
nance of  the  American  Government.  I  am  sensible 
that  the  cabinet  would  disavow  such  a  doctrine. 

But,  it  is  urged  with  much  emphasis,  that  we  have 
no  right  to  annex  a  form,  or  to  add  a  clause  to  the 
treaty.  It  is  not  contended  that  we  have.  No  mem- 
ber of  this  bench  entertains  such  a  thought.  But 
why  may  not  the  contracting  parties  supply  one  ? 
All  the  requisites  being  prescribed  in  language,  the 
form  and  the  substance  are  the  same  thing.  If  the 
contract  is  complied  with,  what  matters  form  ? 
Whether  it  is  substantially  complied  with  or  not, 
must  be  a  question  for  the  Courts  of  the  contracting 
parties.    But  how  ridiculous  would  it  be,  to  be  try* 
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ing  form,  and  shape,  and  size,  like  the  ignorant  Arab,      lati. 
where  the  treaty  is  substantially  complied   with.  „^^7^^ 

FT    •!    .  1        .      1       :.     •  .         r  The  Amiable 

iiad  It  merelj  stipulated,  that  a  passport,  m  a  form  iMbeUa. 
prescribed,  should  be  giyen  mutually,  there  would 
hare  been  something  in  the  argument ;  but  in  ex- 
pressing with  precision  the  substance  of  the  instru- 
ment to  be  giyen,  it  renders  the  deyising  of  a  form  a 
mere  work  of  supererogation.  If  no  other  conclu- 
sion is  to  be  drawn  from  its  omission,  certainly  this 
may,  that  it  was  too  trivial  to  be  remembered. 

In  order  to  support  the  argument,  that  the  absence 
of  the  form  nullifies  the  17th  and  18th  articles  of  this 
treaty,  the  attention  of  this  Court  has  been  drawn 
to  the  provisions  of  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty 
with  Prussia.  And  it  has  been  contended,  that  until 
a  form  of  a  passport  be  adjusted  between  the  two 
nations,  that  article  is  also  a  dead  letter.  The  con- 
struction is  one  which  could  not  be  supported  even 
on  a  common  law  instrument.  The  words  are, 
^  which  passports  shall  be  made  out  in  good  and 
due  forms,  (to  be  settled  by  conventions  between 
the  parties  whenever  occasion  shall  require.)"  If  the 
Spanish  treaty  is  to  be  construed  by  analogy  to  this, 
the  aigiiment  is  directly  on  the  other  side.  For  these 
words,  obviously  leave  *^  the  good  and  due  forms'' 
of  these  instruments  to  be  devised  by  the  parties 
severally,  and  only  stipulate  for  settling  a  form 
by  convention,  **  whenever  occasion  shall  require ;"  * 
that  is,  whenever  either  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
form  used  by  the  other.  The  nations  which,  in  the 
vehy  same  article,  could  repose  such  implicit  faith  in 
each  other's  candour,  as  to  leave  the  neutrality  of 
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1821.       whole  fleets  to  be  determined  on  the  word  of  the 


convoying  officer,  merit  more  the  confidence  of  each 
isabeiia.     Other,  than  to  have  imputed  to  them  an  evasion  so 
obvious. 

As  it  became  indispensable  to  assign  some  reason 
for  retaining  these  two  articles  in  the  treaty,  if  they 
were  to  be  held  a  dead  letter  for  want  of  the  form, 
it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  only  operation  intend- 
ed by  them  was  to  prescribe  a  law  to  the  caprice  or 
violence  of  cruisers,  and  subject  them  to  more  ex- 
emplary punishment  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

No  one  who  reads  and  compares  these  four  arti- 
cles, the  16th,  16th^  ITth^  and  18th,  and  considers 
the  historical  events  in  which  they  originated,  can 
for  a  moment  suppose,  that  this  was  the  object 
which  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  two  latter  of  those 
articles.  The  intention  was  to  ingraft  into  the  law 
of  nations  a  great  and  a  new  principle.  And  al- 
though power  and  cupidity  may  affect  to  sneer  at  it, 
and  melancholy  experience  canpot  dismiss  the  ap« 
prehension,  that  it  is  too  etherial  to  subsist  in  this 
nether  atmosphere,  yet  it  is  one  which  philanthropy 
will  ever  cling  to,  and  justice  cherish.  To  ingraft 
into  this  treaty  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality 
was  the  object,  and  for  this  purpose  the  15th  article 
declares  those  principles  in  detail.  The  1 6th  fur- 
nishes the  exceptions  to  them  ;  the  1 7th  prescribes 
the  evidence  on  which  those  privileges  shall  be  con- 
ceded ;  and  the  18th,  after  regulating  the  conduct 
of  cruisers  towards  vessels  so  protected,  proceeds 
to  declare,  that  ^'  the  ship,  when  she  shall  have 
showed  such  passport,  shall  be  free,  and  at  liberty 
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to  pursue  her  voyage,  so  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to       i82i. 
molest  or  give  her  chase  in  any  manner,  or  force  her  t^^T^^i 
to  quit  her  intended  course."     It  is  impossible  for     Isabella. 
language  to  be  stronger.    That  the  violation  of  these 
stipulated  privileges,  would  aggravate  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  cruisers,  is  a  consequence  of 
the  thing  provided  for,  not  the  thing  itseff. 

Upon  the  whole,  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  claimant  is  entitled  to  restitution.  Nor  should  I 
find  much  difficulty  in  supporting  his  right  on  the 
ground  of  proprietary  interest.  But  entertaining  the 
opinion  that  I  do  on  this  preliminary  point,  there  is 
no  necessity  to  examine  into  this  part  of  the  case. 

Sentence  affirmed. 

Mr.  Harper  J  for  the  claimant  and  appellant,  inoved  uarch  etb. 
to  vacate  the  decree  of  condemnation  entered  in  this 
cause,  aqd  that  it  should  be  again  continued  to  the 
next  term  in  order  to  enable  the  claimant  to  procure 
farther  proof  as  to  the  annexation  of  forms  of  pass- 
ports to  the  origml  Spanish  treaty,  and  read  an  af- 
fidavit annexed  to  a  [Mrinted  copy  of  the  treaty,  pub- 
lished at  the  royal  printing-office  in  Madrid,  which 
contained  two  forms  of  passport,  which  will  be  found 

in  the  margin.' 

• 

a  Modelo  dtl  Paiaporte^  ^  Patenie  de  Mar  que  $e  concede  &  lo» 
BuqucM  para  noDcgar  en  AmMcay  citado  en  el  Ariiculo  XFU. 

DoH  Carlos,  for  la  Gracia  dc  Dios,  Rev  de  Castilla,  dr 
LEOir*  de  Aragon,  de  las  dos  Sicilias,  de  Jerusalem,  de  Navarra, 
de  Granada,  de  Toledo,  de  Valencia,  de  Galicia,  de  Mallorca, 
de  SeTiUa,  de  Cerdeila,  de  Corcoba,  de  Corcega,  de  Murcia, 
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1821.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Morney- General 

flupMl  Mr.  Wheaton^  for  the  captors  and  respondent^ 


Tbe  Amiable 
laabelte. 


de  Jtien,  de  las  Algarbes,  de  Algezira»  de  Gibraltar,  de  las  bli|B 
de  Canari^,  de  las  lodias  Onenlales  y  Occidentsdes,  Ulai  y 
Tierra-firme  del  Mar  Oc^aDO  ;  Archidaque  de  Austria,  Duque 
de  Borgona,  de  Brabante  y  Milan,  Conde  de  Abspurg,  Flan- 
des,  Tirol  y  Barcelona,  Seiior  de  Vizcaya  y  de  Molina,  ^c. 

For  quanto  he  concedido  piermiso  k  para  que  con 

8u  DOQ^brado  de  porte  de  T-oneladas, 

pneda  salir  del  Puerto  de  con  carg^,  y  registro  de 

efectos  de  comercio,  y  transferirse  al  y  restituirse  & 

Espana  al  Puerto  de  con  expresa  conilicion  de  hacer 

su  derrota  de  ida  y  vuelta  directameote  k  los  senalados  parages 
de  su  destino,  sin  extraviarse,  ni  hacer  arribada  fi  Puertos  Na- 
cionales  6  Extrangeros,  en  Islas,  6  Tierra-firme  de  Europa,  6 
America,  &  m^nae  de  verse  obligado  de  accidentes  de  otra  su- 
erte  no  remediables  :  For  tan  to  quiero,  que  el  Presidente  de  la 
Contratacion  k  Indias  6  el  Ministro  encargado  del  deapacfao 
de  Navios  k  aquellos  Dominios,  y  el  Intendente,  6  Minjstro  de 
Marina  del  Puerto  en  que  se  equipare,  concurran  k  facilitarle 
quanto  fuere  regular  6  este  fin,  cada  uno  en  la  parte  que  le  to- 
care  :  el  primero  en  lo  respectivo  a  su  habiiitacion  y  carga ;  y 
el  de  Marina  eo  lo  que  mira  a  Tripulacion,  que  deberi  corape- 
nene  de  gente  matriculada,  y  constar  iffift  lo  sea  por  Usta  cer- 
tificada,  que  ha  de  entregarle,  pbligandose  k  cuidar  de  su  cob- 
aerracion,  y  responder  de  sus  faltas,  segun  preyienen  las  Orde- 
nanzas  de  Marina. 

Y  mando  k  los  Officiales  Generales,  6  particulares  Cbman- 
dantes  de  mis  Esquadras  y  Baxeles,  al  Presidente,  y  Ministrotf 
de  la  Contratacion  k  Indias,  k  los  Codaandantes,  y  Intendentes 
de  los  departaraentos  de  Marina,  Ministros  de  sus  Provincias, 
Subdelegados,  Capitanes  de  Puerto,  y  otlros  qualesquiera  Ofi* 
dales,  Ministros,  y  Dependientes  de  la  Armada,  k  los  Vireyes, 
Capitanes,  6  Comandantes  generales  de  Reynos  y  ProvineiaSy 
fi  los  Gobemadores,  Corregidores  y  Justicias  de  los  Puebloa  de 
h  Costa  de  Mar  de  mis  dominios  de  Eun^a  y  Am^ricai  k  los 
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Mr.  Justice  Stort.    Without  giving  any  opimon       I821. 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence,  to  establish  the  .ji^f^^^i^ 


^ 


iMibellsu 


Officiales  Reales,  6  Jueces  de  arribodas  en  ellos  establecidos,  y 
k  todos  \6s  demas  Vasallos  mioa,  k  qaienes  pertenece,  6  perte- 
necer  podiere,  do  le  pongan  embarazo,  causen  molestia,  6 
detencion ;  katen  le  auztlieo,  j  faciUteQ  lo  que  hubiere  menes* 
ter  para  so  regalar  oavegacion,  y  legitimo  comercio  :  Y  i  los 
Vaasalloa  j  Sobditos  de  Reyes,  Principes  y  Republicas  amigaa 
y  aNada?  mias  k  los  comandantes,  GobeiDadores  6  Cabos  de  isufl 
Provinciaa,  Plazas,  Esquadras,  y  Bazelea,  reqaiero,  que  asimis- 
mo  00  le  impidan  sa  libre  oaTegacioD,  entrada,  salida  6  deteii« 
cioQ  en  los  Paertos,  6  log  quales  por  alguD  accidente  se  con- 
diutere  ;  pefmhii^ndole  qoe  en  ellos  se  bastimente,  y  proveade 
todb  lo  qtie  necesitare  :  A  cnyo  fin  he  mandada  despachar  este 
Pataporte,  refrendado  de  mi  Secretario  de  Estado,  y  de  la  ne- 
goctacioD  de  Marina,  el  qual  yaldri  por  el  tiempo  que  dnrare 
80  viage  de  Ida  y  meha  ;,  y  conclaido  qne  sea,  le  recogeri  el 
Einiitro  qoe  entendiere  en  so  descarga  :  T  para  su  validacion 
y  nso  pondri  k  condnnacion  la  nota  que  cotresponde,  el  que 
concurriere  k  so  despacho.     Dado  en  a  de 

mil  setecientos 

Yo  El  Rejfy 

PEDRO  VARELA 

Moid^  del  Poiaporte,  0  Patente  de  Mar  que  se  concede  a  Icrs 
BufiuM  pafa  luroegar  en  Eurapa^  cUado  en  el  Articuio 
XVII. 

DoH  Cablos,  por  la  Gracia  oe  Bios,  Ret  de  Castilla, 
DE  Leow ,  de  Aragon,  de  las  dos  Sicilias,  de  Jerusalem,  de  Na- 
tarra^  de  Granada,  de  Toledo,  de  Valencia,  de  Galicia,  de 
MaHorca,  de  SeriHa,  de  Cerdena,  de  Cordoba,  de  Corcega  de 
Iforcia,  de  Jaen,de  los  Algarbes,  de  Algezira,  de  Gibraltar,  de 
lai  Islas  de  Canaries,  de  las  Indies-  Orientales  y  Occidentales, 
bias  y  Tierra-finne  del  Mar  Oceano  ;  Arcbiduque  de  Austria ; 
Doque  de  Borgoila,  de  Brabante  y  Milan ;  Conde  de  Abspurg, 
Flandes,  Tirol,  Barcelona,  Sefior  de  Vizcaya  y  de  Molina,  &c. 
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-^^'^^^j^j   to  the  inspection  of  the  Court  were  ever  authorita- 


Isabella. 


Por  quarto  he  concedido  permiso  k 
TeciDO  de  para  que  con  su 

nombrado  de  porte  de  toneladas 

pueda  navegar^  y  comerciaren  los  Mares  y  Puertos  de  Europa, 
tauto  de  mis  Dominios,  como  de  Extrangeroa  ;  y  siDgularmeute 
eo  los  coQ  absoluta  probibicioo  de  pasar  i.  los 

de  Islas,  6  Tierra  firme  de  America:  Por  tanto  quiero,  que 
coDSt^do  la  pertenencia  de  1^  E^mbarcaciou  al  refehdo 

6  a  otro  Vasallo  mio  de  quien  tenga  poder, 
ae  le  permita  equiparla  cod  gente 

de  su  misma  Prorincia,  o  de  otra  de  mis  Domi- 
nios, habil  k  este  efecto,  segun  lo  prevenido  en  las  Ordenanzas 
de  Afarina,  para  salir  k  navegar,  y  comerciar  en  ella,  baio  las 
reglas  establecidas. 

Y  mando  a  los  Officiales  generates,  o  particulares  coman* 
dantes  de  mis  Esquadras  y  Bazeles  ;  k  los  Comandantes  y  In- 
teudentes  de  los  Departementos  de  Marina  t  k  los  Ministros  de 
sus  Provincias,  Subdelegados,   Capitaues  de   Puerto,  y  otros 
qualesquier  Oficiales  y  Ministros  de  mi  Armada  :  k  los  Capita* 
nes,  6  Comandantes  generates  de  ProTiucias  :  a  los  Gobema- 
dores,  Corregidores,  Jueces  y  Justicias  de  los  Puertos  de  mis 
Dominios,  y  a  todos  los  demas  Vasallos  mios,  k  quienes  perte- 
nece,  6  pertenecer  pudiere,  no  le  pongan  embarazo,  causen 
molestia,  6  detencion  alguna  ;  &ntes  le  auiilien,  y  faciliten  lo 
que  hubiere  menester  para  su  regular  Davegacion  y  legitimo 
comercio  :  Y  6  los  Vasallos  y  Subditos  de  Reyes,  Principes  y 
Republicas  amigas  y  aliadas  mias  :  k  los  Comandantes,  Gober- 
nadores,  6  Cabos  de  sus  Provincias,  Plazas,  Esquadras  y  Bax- 
eles,  requiero,  que  asimismo  no  le  pongan  embarazo  en  su 
libre  navegacion^  eotrada,  salida,  6  detencion  en  los  Puertos,  k 
los  quales  deliberadamente,  6  par  accidente  se  conduxere,  y  le 
permitan  exercer  en  ellos  su  legitimo  comercio,  bastimentarse, 
y  proveerse  de  lo  necesario  para  continuarle  ;  k  cuyo  fin  he 
mandado  despachar  este  Pasaporte,  refrendado  de  mio  Secre 
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tively  annexed  to  the  original  treaty,  in  the  posses-       1831. 
sioo  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the  Court  is  of  J^^"y^, 

•^  \  The  Amiable 

opinion,  tliat  the  motion  for  a  continuance  must  be  Isabella, 
denied.  The  passport  found  on  board  the  Isabella, 
is  materially  variant,  both  in  form  and  substance, 
from  the  forms  of  passport  now  produced  ;  and  to 
the  form  of  the  passport  actually  annexed  to  the 
treaty,  and  to  no  other,  was  the  effect  intended  by 
the  treaty,  whatever  that  effect  may  be,  meant  to  be 
attributed.  The  possession  of  that  form,  and  not 
of  any  other  passport  which  might  be  substituted 
for  it,  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  case  were  as  the 

ft 

claimant's  counsel  supposes,  he  could  derive  no  be- 
nefit whatever  from  it,  because  the  treaty  passport 
was  not  on  board  ;  and  the  case  must,  therefore,  in 
this  respect,  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  the  Prize 
Court,  independent  of  the  conventional  law. 

Motion  denied. 

tario  de  Estado,  y  de  la  Negociacion  de  Marina,  el  qud  vajdi;^, 
7  tendr^  fuerza  por  termino  de 

contado  desde  el  dia  en  que  asare  de  ^1,  segun  conste  pdr  la 
Nota  qae  k  so  contioaacion  se  pusiere.     Dado  en 

k  de  de 

mil  setecientos  noventa 

YoElReyy 

PEDRO  FARE  LA. 


1^  CASE#  IH  tHfi  BVtKBME  COVtCT 


loin* 


T.  (CoMBimf  LA#r    Bills  w  fiitcSAKGt.) 

LeyeriDg^. 

BUSSARD  V.  LbVERING. 

Wftere  (he  secoBcif  ditiy  of  grace  falft  06  SatnrcTaj,  it  ii  the  laitt  day  of 
f(noe ;  and  notice  of  noiHpajrBVBQt  gpren  to  the  dravrer  of  a  bill  on 
tiiat  day,  after  a  detaand  upon  the  acceptor  on  the  same  day,  is 
.snflcieDt  to  charg^e  the  drawer. 

Nbtioe  to  ttie  dr«iirer,  by  pnltiog  (be  dame  into  tbe  (Kwti'ofice,  where 
ttie  persons  live  in  ^Uflh^eot  placet,  is  good. 

Error  to  the  Circnit  Cocrrt  for  tbe  District  of 
Cbl;iinibia. 

'  Aseumpsit  against  tbe  defendant  below^  (Bossard,) 
an, drawer  of  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  drawn  at 
Baltimore  on  the  3d  of  October,  1816,  upon  .on6 
Martin  Gillet,  fpi*  01,244  79  cents,  payable  six 
months  after  dierte,  and  accepted  by  GWleu  Plea,  non 
assumpsit.  On  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  plaintiff 
produced  and  read  in  evidence  to  the  jury,  the  bill, 
acceptance,  and  protest ;  the  hand  writing  of  the  re- 
spective parties  being  admitted ;  and  gave  evidence  to 
prove  that  after  bank  hours,  on  Saturday,  the  fifth  of 
April,  1 B 1 7,  being  the  second  day  of  grace  after  the 
said  bill  became  due,  the  same  was  presented  by  a 
notarj  to  the  acceptor  for  payment,  and  not  being 
paid,  was  duly  protested.  And  on  the  same  day 
written  notice  was  sent  by  the  mail  to  the  defendant, 
residing  at  Georgetown,  D.  0»  notifying  him  of  the 
noh-payment  and  protest  of  the  bill.  And  gave  evi- 
dence that  such  protest  and  notice,  on  the  second 
day  of  grace,  under  those  circumstances^  was  confor- 


Lerering. 
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mable  to  the  general  usage  in  Baltimore.  And  no  i89t. 
other  evidence  of  demand  or  notice  was  offered,  ^'f^^''^^^ 
Whereupon  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  prayed  the  ^  v, 
opinion  and  instruction  of  the  Court  to  the  jury,  that 
the  defendant,  under  the  circumstances  so  given  in 
evidence,  was  not  liable  in  this  action,  the  drawer  of 
the  said  bill  not  having  received  due  notice  of  the 
dishonour  of  the  same ;  but  that  the  notice  given  up- 
on the  same  day  that  the  payment  of  the  draft  was 
demanded,  to  wit,  on  Saturday,  the  dth  of  April, 
1817,  was  not  regular  and  sufficient  to  charge  the 
defendant  in  this  action.  Which  instruction  thet 
Court  refused,  and  the  defendant's  counsel  excepted. 
A  verdict  and  judgment  thereon  was  rendered  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  cause  was  brought  by  writ  of 
error  to  this  Court 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Jones  for  the  plain-  Feb.  7tb. 
tiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Key  for  the  defendant. 

This  Court  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  by 

the  general  law  merchant,  notice  of  non-payment 

given  to  the  drawer  on  the  last  day  of  grace,  after  a 

demand  upon  the  acceptor  on  the  same  day,  (and 

Saturday,  in  this  case,  was  the  last  day  of  grace,  the 

next  day  being  Sunday)  was  sufficient  to  charge  the 

drawer;  and  that  the  notice  in  this  case  given  to  the 

drawer,  by  putting  the  same  into  the  post-office,  was 

good. 

Judgment  affirmed. 
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(Common  Law.   .Promissory  Note  s. 
LiNDENBERGER   Ct  ol.  V.  BeALL*  . 

After  demand  of  the  maker  of  a  note,  on  the  third  day  of  g^ce,  notice 
totfaeendoi^er  on  the  same  day,  is  sufficient  by  the  general  lavr 
.  merchant.  ' 

Evidence  of  a  letter,  containing  notice,  having^  been  put  into  the  post- 
officet  directed  to  the  endorser,  at  his  place  of  residence,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  notice  to  be  left  to  die  jury,  and  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  g^Fe  notice  to  the  defendant  to  produce  the  letter  before  such 
-  evidence  can  be  admitted. 

JSrror  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Assumpsit  against  the  defendant,  (Beall,)  as  en- 
dorser of  a  promissory  note,  drawn  by  one  Tunis 
Craven,  dated  at  Baltimore,  October  22d,  1811,  in 
favour  of  the  defendant,  and  by  him  endorsed  to  the 
plaintiffs,  for  191  dollars  17  cents,  negotiable  at  the 
bank  of  Washington,  payable  six  months  after  date. 
At  the  trial  the  note  was  given  in  evidence,  and  the 
handwriting  of  the  drawer  and  endorser  admitted. 
The  plaintiffs  farther  proved,  by  a  notary,  that  the 
note  was,  by  him,  demanded  of  the  drawer,  on  Sa- 
turday the  25th  of  April,  1812,  being  the  day  on 
which  it  became  payable,  that  is,  the  last  day  of 
grace.  And  not  being  paid,  notice  of  the  non-pay- 
ment thereof  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  defendant,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  put 
into  the  post-office  at  Georgetown.  The  notary 
testified,  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  these  facts, 
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and  only  knew  them  from  his  notarial  book,  and  the  i82i. 
protest  made  out  at  the  time ;  bj  which  it  appeared, 
that  a  demand  was  then  made  of  the  drawer,  and 
the  protest  made,  and  notice  sent;  and  from  its  being 
his  invariable  practice  to  give  notice  either  personal- 
ly, or  bj  letter,  to  the  endorsers  on  the  same  day. 
Nor  did  he  then  recollect  that  he  addressed  the  letter 
to  the  defendant  in  Washington,  but  he  presumed 
from  his  book,  and  protest,  and  his  uniform  practice, 
that  if  he  did  not  know  where  the  defendant  lived, 
(which  was  probably  the  case  when  he  received  the 
note,)  he  inquired,  and  ascertained  his  residence, 
and  addressed  it  properly.  Upon  which  evidence 
the  defendant's  counsel  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct 
the  jury,  that  the  above  proof  of  notice  was  insuf- 
ficient to  charge  the  defendant  as  endorser  of  said 
note,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover. Which  opinion  the  Court  gave.  The  plain- 
tiffs' counsel  excepted  to  the  opinion.  A  verdict  and 
judgment  thereon  was  rendered  for  the  defendant 
by  the  Court  below,  and  the  cause  was  brought  by 
writ  of  error  to  this  Court. 

Mr.  Key^  for  the  plaintiff,  was  stopped  by  the  ^«*niai3f  ^m. 
Court. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Law^  for  the  defendant,  con- 
tended, that  the  notice  was  insufficient:  (1.)  be** 
cause  it  was  on  the  third  day  of  grace ;  and,  (2.) 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  proof  of  notice  having 
been  sent  by  mail,  or  of  the  contents  of  the  letter 
sent ;  and  that  before  secondary  evidence  would  be 
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1821.'      let  ID  to  prove  the  contents,  notice  should  have  been 
-V^'^!^''^^^,  given  to  the  defendant  to  produce  it, 

Bsiiik  of 

>.  The  Court  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 

Withen.     ^f^^^  demand  of  the  maker  on  the  third  day  of  grace, 

notice  to  the  endorser  on  the  same  day  was  suffi- 
cient, by  the  general  law  merchant ;  and  that  evi- 
dence of  the  letter  containing  notice  having  been 
put  into  the  post-office,  directed  to  the  defendant,  at 
his  place  of  residence,  was  sufficient  proof  of  the 
notice  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  and  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  give  notice  to  the  defendant  to  produce 
the  letter  before  such  evidence  could  be  admitted. 

Judgment  reversed* 


(Local  Law.    Practice.) 

The  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Alexandria 

V.  Withers. 

The  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  authority  to  ad« 
joum  to  a  distant  day,  and  the  adjourned  session  is  considered  as  the 
same  term. 

Where  the  regfular  term  beg^an  on  the  3d  Monday  in  April,  and  the 
Court  continued  to  sit,  de  die  in  diem,  until  the  16th  of  May,  when 
it  adjourned  to  the  4th  Monday  of  June;  held,  that  a  defendant, 
against  whom  an  office  judgment  had  been  entered  on  the  16th  of 
May,  had  a  rigfht,  under  the  laws  and  practice  of  Virginia,  to  appear 
At  the  adjourned  session,  and  hare  the  default  set  aside,  on  giving 
special  bail,  and  pleading  isauably. 
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This  cause  was  argued   by  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr,       I63i. 
Sioannj  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Tayhr.    ^^^^^'"^^ 

^  ,  ./  i/       »    Mechanic** 

for  the  defendant  in  error.  Bank  of 

Alexandria 

T. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion     W*****^ 
of  the  Court.  ~~-^  "• 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  rendered 
by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
sitting  in  Alexandria,  in  an  action  of  debt ;  and  the 
case  depends  on  the  laws  of  Virginia,  as  they  stood 
when  jurisdiction  over  the  District  was  first  exerci- 
sed by  Congress. 

By  the  law  of  Virginia,  the  proceedings,  until  an 
issue  is  made  up  in  a  cause,  are  taken  in  the  clerk's 
office  at  monthly  rules,  and  judgments  by  default 
become  final  on  the  last  day  of  the  succeeding  term, 
till  which  day  the  defendant  in  any  such  action  has 
a  legal  right  to  set  the  judgment  aside,  and  to  plead 
to  issue.  The  Circuit  Court  held  its  regular  session 
in  April,  1818,  and  continued  to  sit  regularly  till 
the  16th  day  of  May,  when  it  adjourned  to  the 
fourth  Monday  of  the  following  June.  The  clerk, 
considering  the  day  on  which  the  Court  adjourned 
as  the  last  day  of  the  term,  and  the  judgments  at  the 
rules  as  having,  on  that  day,  become  final,  issued  an 
execution  on  one  of  these  judgments,  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  plaintiffs  against  Cave  Withers 
and  his  common  bail.  When  the  Court  met  in  June, 
the  defendant  appeared,  and,  on  motion,  was  allow- 
ed to  set  aside  the  office  judgment,  give  special  bail, 
and  plead  to  issue.  The  execution  was,  conse- 
quently, quashed.     In  the  course  of  the  te^m  jud^- 


Alexandria 
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1821.       ment  was  confessed  by  the  defendant,  for  the  sum 
^^'^^^^  claimed  in  the  declaration,  and  a  writ  of  error  was 
Bank^of    then  sued  out,  the  object  of  which  was  to  reverse  the 
last  judgment,  and  set  aside  all  proceedings  subse- 
quent to  the  16th  of  May,  on  the  idea,  that  the  judg- 
ment rendered  at  the  rules  became  final  on  that  day. 

The  sole  question  in  the  cause  is,  whether  the 
adjournment  from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  fourth 
Monday  in  June,  was  a  continuation  of  the  April 
term,  or  constituted  a  distinct  term  ? 

There  being  nothing  in  any  act  of  Congress  which 
prevents  the  Courts  of  the  District  from  exercising 
a  power  common  to  all  Courts,  that  of  adjourning 
to  a  distant  day;  the  adjournment  on  the  16th  of 
May  to  the  fourth  Monday  in  June,  would  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  term,  unless  a  special  act  of 
Congress,  expressly  enabling  the  Courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  hold  adjourned  sessions,  may  be  supposed 
to  vary  the  law  of  the  case.  That  act  is  in  these 
words :  ^^  And  the  said  Courts  are  hereby  invested 
with  the  same  power  of  holding  adjourned  sessions 
that  are  exercised  by  the  Courts  of  Maryland." 
These  words  do  not,  in  themselves,  purport  to  vary 
the  character  of  the  session.  They  do  not  make  the 
adjourned  session  a  distinct  session.  They  were, 
probably,  inserted  from  abundant  caution,  and  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  an  apprehension,  that  Courts  did 
not  possess  the  power  to  adjourn  to  a  distant  day, 
until  they  should  be  enabled  so  to  do  by  a  legislative 
act.  But  this  act,  affirming  a  pre-existing  power, 
ought  not  to  be  construed  to  vary  the  nature  of  that 
power,  unless  words  are  employed  which  manifest 
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such  intention.  In  this  act,  there  are  no  such  words,  i82i. 
unless  they  are  found  in  the  reference  to  the  Courts 
of  Maryland.  But  on  inquiry,  we  find,  that  in 
Maryland,  an  ^^  adjourned  session"  is  considered  as 
die  same  session  with  that  at  which  the  adjourn- 
ment  was  made.  Since,  then,  the  term  at  which 
this  conditional  or  ofiice  judgment  was  to  become 
final,  was  still  continuing  when  it  was  set  aside,  and 
the  defendant  permitted  to  plead  to  the  declaration^ 
there  was  no  error  in  that  proceeding. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


(Chancery.    Common  Law.) 

Hopkins  v.  Lee. 

A  jodgmeot  or  decree  of  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction  is  concla- 

sire  wherever  the  same  matter  is  again  brought  in  controyersy. 
Bat  the  rale  does  not  apply  to  points  which  come  only  collaterally 

under  consideration,  or  are  only  incidentally  considered,  or  czA 

only  be  argnroentatirely  inferred  from  the  decree. 
In  an  action  at  law  by  the  rendee,  against  the  Teodor,  for  a  breach  of 

the  contract,  io  not  delirering  the  thing  sold,  the  proper  measure 

of  damages  is  not  the  price  stipulated  in  the  contracty  but  the  value 

at  the  time  of  the  breach. 
This  rule  applies  to  the  sale  of  real,  as  well  as  perttmal  property  : 

but,  Quorr,  Whether  it  is  the  proper  measure  of  damages  in  the 

case  of  an  action  for  eyiction  ? 

Errok  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
This  was  an  action  of  covenant,  brought  by  the  de- 
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1821.  fendant  in  error,  (Lee,)  against  the  plaintiff  in  error, 
(Hopkins^)  to  recover  damages  for  not  conveying 
certain  tracts  of  military  lands,  which  the  plaintiff  in 
error  had  agreed  to  convey,  upon  the  defendant  in 
error  relieving  a  certain  incumbrance  held  by  one 
Rawleigh  Colston,  upon  an  estate  called  Hill  and 
Dale^  and  which  Lee  had  previously  granted  and 
sold  to  Hopkins,  and  for  which  the  military  lands  in 
question  were  to  be  received  in  part  payment.  The 
declaration  set  forth  the  covenant,  and  averred  that 
Lee  had  completely  removed  the  incumbrance,  from 
Hill  and  Dale.  The  defendant  below  pleaded,  1. 
That  he  had  not  completely  removed  the  incumbrance ; 
and,  2.  That  he  (the  defendant  below  j  had  never  been 
required  by  Lee  to  convey  the  military  lands  to 
him  :  and  on  these  pleas  issues  were  joined.  Upon 
the  trial,  Lee,  in  order  to  prove  the  incumbrance  in 
question  was  removed,  offered  in  evidence  to  the 
jury  a  record  of  the  proceeding  in  Chancery,  on  a 
bill  filed  against  him  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  Hop- 
kins. The  bill  stated,  that  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1807,  the  date  of  the  agreement  on  which  the  pre- 
sent action  at  law  was  brought,  Hopkins  purchased 
of  Lee,  the  estate  of  Hill  and  Dale^  for  which  he 
agreed  to  pay  18,000  dollars:  viz.  10,000  dollars  in 
military  lands,  at  settled  prices,  and  to  give  his 
bond  for  the  residue,  payable  in  April,  1809.  That 
Lee,  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  selected  cer- 
tain military  lands  in  the  bill  mentioned.  That  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase  of  HiU  and  Dale^  it  was 
mortgaged  to  Colston  for  a  large  sum,  which  Lee  had 
promised  to  discharge,  but  had  failed  so  to  do,  in 
consequence  of  which  Hopkins  had  paid  off  the 
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mortgage  himself.  The  bill  then  claimed  a  large  1831. 
sum  of  money  from  Lee  for  having  removed  this  in- 
cumbrance, and  prayed  that  the  defendant  might  be 
decreed  to  pay  it,  or  in  default  thereof,  that  the 
claimant  might  be  authorized  by  a  decree  of  Chan- 
cery to  sell  the  military  lands,  which  he  considered  m^ 
as  a  pledge  remaining  in  his  hands,  and  out  of  the 
proceeds  thereof,  to  pay  himself.  On  the  coming  in  '  « 
of  Lee's  answer,  denying  several  of  the  allegations 
of  the  bill,  the  cause  was  referred  to  a  master,  who 
made  a  report,  stating  a  balance  of  427  dollars  77 
cents^  due  from  Hopkins  to  Lee.  This  report  was 
not  excepted  to,  and  the  Court,  after  referring  to  it, 
proceeded  to  decree  the  payment  of  the  balance. 
To  this  testimony  the  defendant  in  the  present  action 
objected,  so  far  as  respected  the  reading  of  the  master's 
report,  and  the  decretal  order  thereon  ;  but  the  objec- 
tion was  overruled  by  the  Court  below,  and  the  evi- 
dence admitted.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintitf  in 
error  then  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that 
in  the  assessment  of  damages,  they  should  take  the 
price  of  the  military  lands  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  in  the  articles  of  agreement  upon  which  the 
action  was  brought,  as  the  measure  of  damages  for 
the  breach  of  covenant.  But  the  Court  refused  to 
give  this  instruction,  and  directed  the  jury  to  take 
the  price  of  the  lands,  at  the  time  they  ought  to  have 
been  conveyed,  as  the  measure  of  damages.  To 
this  instruction  the  plaintiiTin  error  excepted  ;  and  a 
verdict  and  judgment  thereon  being  rendered  for 
the  plaintiff  below,  the  cause  was  brought  by  writ  of 
error  to  this  Court. 


^ 
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1821.  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Swanrij  for  the  plaintiff  ia 

"^^^TJ^    error,  argued,  (1.)  That  the  proceedings  in  Chancery 

T.  were  not  admissible  evidence  in  the  action  at  law. 

Lee. 

fOmarifiih.  A  verdict  and  judgment  are  indeed  conclusive  evi- 
dence between  the  same  parties ;  but  the  other  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cause,  and  all  that  which  is  inerely 
inducement  to  the  verdict  or  judgment,  are  not  evi- 
dence. So,  a  decree  in  Chancery  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  all  the  facts  in  the  course  of  the  cause. 
Not  that  the  decree  is  not  conclusive  as  ^resjudu 
ecUa :  but  the  decree  here  is  no  otherwise  conclu- 
sive than  as  giving  the  party,  in  whose  favour  it  was 
pronounced,  a  right  to  have  it  executed.  It  is  not 
evidence  at  all,  unless  it  be  conclusive  evidence : 
but  it  cannot  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  details  oi 
the  cause,  and  of  the  incidental  questions  which 
arose  in  its  progress.  (2.)  The  proper  measure  of  da- 
mages in  the  action  at  law,  was  the  price  agreed  by 
the  parties.  When  a  portion  of  the  price  of  land  is 
to  be  paid  for  in  other  land,  the  pecuniary  price,  with 
interest,  is  the  rule  at  law,  where  specific  perform- 
ance is  not  called  for.  It  is  thus  subjected  to  the 
analogical  rule  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  the 
contract  is  rescinded,  instead  of  being  specifically 
performed. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Lee,  for  the  defendant  in  er- 
ror, insisted,  (1.)  That  the  proceedings  in  Chancery 
were  not  only  admissible  evidence  in  the  suit  at  law, 
but  conclusive  evidence.  It  may  be  safely  admit- 
ted that  the  decree  is  not  evidence  of  such  facts  as 
are  only  collaterally  or  incidentally  drawn  in  ques- 
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tion,  or  can  only  b^  argumentatively  inferred  from  i8ei. 
the  decree.  But  where  the  decree  professes  to  be 
fonnded  on  a  particular  fact,  which  was  the  principal 
question  in  issue,  and  was  ascertained  by  the  mas* 
ter's  report,  it  must  be  conclusive  in  any  other  suit 
between  the  same  parties.  (2.)  As  to  the  proper 
measure  of  damages,  it  is  the  settled  doctrine  of  this 
Court,  that  in  an  action  by  the  purchaser  for  a  breach 
of  the  contract  of  sale,  the  rule  of  damages  is  the 
price  of  the  article  at  the  time  of  the  breach.'  It  is 
true,  that  the  case  of  Skepherd  v.  Hampton^  was  a 
sale  of  goods  f  but  it  M  not  perceived  that  there  is 
any  difference  in  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
real  or  to  personal  property. 

Mr.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of  rtb.mh, 
the  Court. 

The  first  question  which  this  Court  has  to  consi- 
der is,  whether  the  proceedings  in  Chancery  were 
properly  admitted  in  evidence  in  the  Court  below. 

It  is  not  denied,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  fact  which  c3c»ciiMiTeiie» 
has  been  directly  tried,  and  decided  by  a  Court  of  ^  ^ 
competent  jurisdiction,  cannot  be  contested  again 
between  the  same  parties,  in  the  same  or  any  other 
Court  Hence  a  verdict  and  judgment  of  a  Court 
of  record,  or  a  decree  in  Chancery,  ^  although  not 
binding  on  strangers,  puts  an  end  to  all  further  con- 
troversy concerning  the  points  thus  decided  between 
the  parties  to  such  suit.  In  this,  there  is  and  ought 
to  be^  no  difference  between  a  verdict  and  judgment 

a  Shepherd  v.  Hampton,  3  WheaU  Rep.  200. 
Vor.VI.  n 
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1821.  in  a  Court  of  common  law,  and  a  decree  of  a  Court 
.  of  equity.  They  both  stand  on  the  same  footing,  and 
may  be  offered  in  evidence  under  the  same  limitations, 
and  it  would  be  diiiicul'  w>  assign  a  reason  why 
it  should  be  otherwise.  The  rule  has  found  its  way 
into  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  not  only  from  its 
obvious  fimess  and  propriety,  but  because  without 
it,  an  end  could  never  he  put  to  litigation.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  confined  in  England  or  in  this  country 
to  judgments  of  the  same  Court,  or  to  the  decisions 
of  Courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  but  extends  to 
matters  litigated  before  competent  tribunals  in  foreign 
countries.  It  applies  to  sentences  of  Courts  of  Ad- 
miralty— to  ecclesiastical  tribunals — and,  in  short, 
to  every  Court  which  has  proper  cognizance  of  the 
subject  matter,  so  far  as  they  profess  to  decide  the 
particular  matter  in  dispute.  Under  this  rule,  the 
decree  in  this  case  was  proper  evidence,  if  it  decided, 
or  professed  to  decide,  the  same  question  which  was 
made  on  the  trial  at  law.  For  to  points  which  came 
only  collaterally  under  consideration,  or  were  only 
incidentally  under  cognizance,  or  could  only  be  in- 
ferred by  arguing  from  the  decree,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  rule  does  not  apply.  On  a  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law,  and  in  Chancery,  in  the  case  now 
before  us,  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  the  questioi 
which  arose  on  the  trial  of  the  action  of  covenant, 
was  precisely  the  same,  if  not  exclusi  ely  so,  (al- 
though that  was  not  necessary,)  a  ^  the  one  which 
had  already  been  directly  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  bill,  which  was  filed  by  the  pre- 
ifent  plaintiff  in  error,,states,  that  on  the  23d  of  Jauu- 
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ary,  1807,  which  is  the  date  of  the  agreement  on        i82i. 
which  the  action  at  law  is  brought,  Hopkins  pur*     ^^^^^C^^ 
chased  of  Lee  the  estate  of  Uill  and  f)ale,  for  which  ▼. 

dii     Lee* 

he  was  to  pay  $  1 8,O0U — that  is,  ^  1 0,000  in  military  ^ 
lands  at  settled  prices,  and  the  remainder  in  bonds, 
payable  in  April,  1809.     That  Lee,  in  pursuance  of 
this  agreement,  selected  certain  military  lands  in  the 
bill  mentioned.     That  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  ^ 

Hill  and  Dale,  it  was  mortgaged  to  Rawleigh  Colston 
for  a  large  sum,  which  Lee  had  promised  to  discharge, 
but  that  he  had  failed  so  to  do,  in  consequence  of 
which,  Hopkins  had  paid  the  mortgage  himself. 
The  complainant  then  claims  a  large  sum  from  Lee 
for  having  removed  this  incumbrance,  and  prays  that 
the  defendant  may  be  decreed  to  pay  it,  or  in  de- 
fault thereof,  that  the  complainant  may  be  authori- 
sed, by  a  decree  of  the  Court,  to  sell  the  military 
lands,  which  he  considered  as  a  pledge  in  his  hands, 
and  out  of  the  proceeds  to  pay  himself.  Not  a  sin- 
gle demand  is  stated  in  the  bill,  except  the  one  arising 
out  of  the  complainant's  extinguishment  of  the  in- 
cumbrance, which  Lee  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
remove. 

On  Lee's  answer  coming  in,  denying  several  of 
the  allegations  of  the  bill,  the  cause  is  referred  to  a 
master  commissioner,  who,  after  a  long  investigation, 
in  the  presence  of  both  parties,  and  the  examination 
of  many  witnesses,  makes  a  report  by  which  Hop- 
kins is  made  a  debtor  of  Lee  in  the  sum  of  ^^11  77. 
On  insjiection  of  this  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  controversy  between  the  par- 
ties was,  whether  Hill  and  Dale  had  been  relieved 
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18S1.       from  its  incumbrance  to  Colston,  by  funds  furnished 
"j^^^*"^]^    by  Lee  to  Hopkins  for  that  purp6se,  and  that  unless 
y^^        that  fact  had  been  found  affirmatively,  a  report  could 
'^'  not  have  been  made  in  Lee's  favour.  The  Court,  af* 
ter  referring  to  this  report,  and  stating  that  it  had  not 
been  excepted  to,  proceeds  to  decree  the  payment  of 
this  balance  by  the  complainant  to  the  defendant. 
From  this  summary  review  of  the  proceedings  in 
Chancery,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable,-  that  th^ 
chief,  if  not  sole  matter  in  litigation  in  that  suit,  was 
whether  Hill  and  Dale  had  been  freed  of  the  incum* 
brance  to  Colston,  by  Lee  or  by  Hopkins,  and  that 
the  report  and  subsequent  decree  proceeded  on  the 
ground,  and  established  the  fact,  that  Lee  had  dis- 
charged  it,  which  was  also  the  only  point  put  in  rs* 
sue  by  the  first  plea  of  the  defendant  in  the  action 
of  covenant.     No  rule  of  evidence,  therefore,  is  vio- 
lated in  saying  that  this  decree  was  properly  admit* 
ted  by  the  Circuit  Court.     But  if  the  decree  were 
admissible,  it  is  supposed  that  the  report  of  the  mas- 
ter ought  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury. 
The  Court  entertains  a  different  opinion.     No  rea- 
son has  been  assigned  why  a  decision  by  a  proper 
and  sworn  officer  of  a  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  pre- 
sence and  hearing  of  both  parties,  according  to  the 
acknowledged  practice  and  usage  of  the  Court,  on 
the  very  matters  in  controversy,  not  excepted  to  by 
either  party,  and  confirmed  by  the  Court,  should  not 
be  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  fact  found  by  it, 
as  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  on  which  a  judgment  is  af- 
terwards rendered.     The  advantage  which  a  verdict 
may  be  supposed  to  possess  -over  a  report,  from  its 

2  i 
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being  the  deciskm  of  twelve,  instead  of  the  opinion  lati. 
of  a  single  maoi  is  perhaps  more  than  counteriMilan*  "HoB^uf 
ced  by  the  time  which  is  allowed  to  a  araster  for  de«*  ▼• 
liberation^  and  a  more  thorough  investigatioQ  of  the  ' 
matters  in  controversy.  Bat  a  better  and  more  satis^ 
factory  answer  is,  thaf  it  is  the  usual,  known,  and 
approved  practice  of  the  Court  to  whose  jurisdiction 
the  parties  had  submitted  themselves.  But  if  this 
document  be  Witheld  from  a  jury,  how  are  they  or 
the  Court  to  arrive  at  the  grounds  of  the  decree,  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  points  or  matters  which  bava 
been  decided  in  the  cause  ?  Without  it,  the  decreO 
may  be  intelligible ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  it  pro- 
ceedsy  or  the  facts  which  it  means  to  decide,  may  be 
liable  to  much  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  The  re- 
port|  therefore^  as  well  as  the  decree,  was  proper 
evidence,  not  only  of  the  fact  that  such  report  and  de- 
cree had  been  made,  but  of  the  matter  which  they 
professed  directly  to  decide.  We  are  not  now  called 
upon  to  say,  whether,  in  those  respects,  they  wens 
conclusive,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  offer- 
ed with  that  view ;  but  without  meaning  t  odeny  to 
them  such  effect,  we  only  say,  which  is  all  that  the 
present  case  requires,  that  they  were  competent  and 
proper,  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony,  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  removal  of  the  incumbrance  by  the 
defendant  Lee,  from  the  estate  of  Hill  and  Dale. 

In  the  assessment  of  damages,  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct  the  ju- 
ry, that  they  should  take  the  price  of  the  land,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  in  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment upon  which  the  suit  was  brought,  for  their  go- 
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4821.  vernment  But  the  Court  refused  to  giVe  this  in- 
'J^^Y^  struction,  and  directed  the  jury  to  take  the  price  of  the 
lands,  at  the  time  thej  ought  to  have  been  conveyed, 
''^-  as  the  measure  of  damages.  To  this  instruction  the 
Rale  orcbBM-  plaintiff  in  error  excepted.     The  rule  is  settled  in 

gMOoa breach    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

of  SteT^t  ^^^^  Court,  that  in  an  action  by  the  vendee  for  a 
Jj252^  ^  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  for  not 
delivering  the  article,  the  measure  of  damages  is  its 
price  at  the  time  of  the  breach.  The  price  being 
fettled  by  the  contract,  which  is  gmerally  the  (*ase^ 
makes  no  difference,  nor  ought  it  to  make  any; 
otherwise  the  vendor,  if  the  article  have  risen  in  va- 
lue, would  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  discharge 
himself  from  his  contract,  and  put  the  enhanced  va- 
lue in  his  own  pocket.  Nor  can  it  make  any  differ- 
ence in  principle,  whether  the  contract  be  for  the  sale 
of  real  or  personal  property,  if  the  lands,  as  is  the 
case  here,  have  not  been  improved  or  built  on.  In  both 
cases,  the  vendee  is  entitled  to  have  the  thing  agreed 
for,  at  the  contract  price,  and  to  sell  it  himself  at 
its  increased  value.  If  it  be  withheld,  the  vendor 
ought  to  make  good  to  him  the  difference.  This  is 
not  an  action  for  eviction,  nor  is  the  Court  now  pre- 
scribing the  proper  rule  of  damages  in  such  a  case.'' 

Judgment  affirmed. 

a  As  to  t^e  damages  recoTerable  opon  an  eviction  of  real 
property.  Fide  Ante,  VoU  IL  p..  62.    Note  c. 
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Thatcher 
(Local  Law^)  t. 

.Powell 

Thatcher  et  aL  v.  Powell  et  ah  Lessee. 

The  execution  by  a  public  officer  of  a  power  to  sell  lands  for  the  uon- 
paymeot  of  taxes,  must  be  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  law  under 
which  it  is  made,  or  no  title  is  conveyed. 

It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  saJe  of  lands  for  taxes,  under  the 
laws  of  Tennessee,  that  it  should  appear  on  the  record  of  the  Court, 
by  which  the  order  of  sale  is  made,  that  the  Sheriff  had  returned 
that  there  were  no  goods  and  chattels  of  the  delinquent  proprietor 
out  of  which  the  taxes  could  be  made. 

The  publications  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  made,  subsequent 
to  the  Sheriff's  return,  and  previous  to  the  order  of  sale,  are  indiff- 
pensabJe  preliminaries  to  a  valid  order  of  sale. 

In  summary  proceedings,  where  a  Court  exercises  an  extraordinary 
power  under. a  special  statute,  which  prescribes  its  course,  that 
course  ought  to  be  strictly  pursued,  and  the  facts  which  give  ju- 
risdiction, ought  to  appear  on  the  face  of  the  record.  Otherwise, 
the  proceedings  are  not  merely  voidable,  but  absolutely  void,  as 
being  coram  non  judice. 

In  construing  local  statutes  respecting  real  property,  this  Court  is 
governed  by  the  decisions  of  the  State  tribunals. 

I 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  West  Tennessee.  February  mt. 

This  cause  was  argued  at  the  last  term,  and  at  the 
present  term  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered 
bj  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

This  was  an  action  of  ejectment  instituted  by  the 
defendants  in  error  against  the  plaintiffs,  to  recover 
640  acres  of  land  in  Montgomery  county.  Uppn 
the  trial  in  the  Court  below,  the  lessors  of  the  plain- 
tiffs,  in  support  of  their  title,  read  in  evidence  a  grant 
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lati.       from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  Stokeley  Do- 

^^J^J^    naldsoD,  dated  the  12th  of  January,  1797;  also  a 

r.         deed  for  the  same  land  from  the  said  Donaldson  to 

'^    John  Love,  dated  the   13th  of  January,  1797,  and 

registered  in  Montgomery  county^  on  the  25th  of 

July,  1815,  upon  a  probate  made  in  the  County 

Court  of  Grange  county,  at  May  term  of  the  said 

Court,  1814. 

The  defendants  in  that  Court,  to  support  their 
title,  read  in  evidence  a  transcript  of  a  record  from 
the  County  Court  of  Montgomery  county,  at  their 
July  session  of  1801,  as  follows,  viz : 

"  Haydon  Wells,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  January  term,  1801,  to  receive  the  list  of 
taxable  property  in  Captain  Boyd's  company,  re- 
ports to  Court  a  list  of  taxable  property  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  not  listed  for  the  year  1 799, 
nor  taxes  paid  thereon,  to  wit:  among  others, 
*  Stokeley  Donaldson  2,560  acres  on  Yellow  Creek 
waters.'  "  Haydojn  Wells,  T.  P." 

*'  Ordered^  that  the  clerk  make  out  a  certificate  of 
lands  and  tenements  reported  by  Haydon  Wells, 
Esq.  for  the  year  1799,  that  are  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  agreeably  to  the  14th  section  of  ^  an 
act  to  ascertain  what  property  in  this  State  shall  be 
deemed  taxable,  and  the  mode  of  collecting,  account* 
ing  for,  and  paying  public  taxes.'  And  now,  to  wit, 
at  January  term,  180:2{,  the  following  proceedings 
were  had  thereon,  to  wit,  on  motion,  it  is  ordered, 
adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the  tracts  of  land  enter- 
ed in  the  names  of  the  following  persons,  be  subject 


or  TBB  UIOTED  B^AIEA,  ^^ 


to  the  payinietft' off  tax«9  dm  tbenoa^  agietMy  U 
Ap0n«f  Hajdm  WcHi^  Eaif.  wceifet  of  taziUd 
pioptfitff  as  deliiiqaait  for  tbe  j«ar  1799,  agrbeaU^ 
fl^  ki<tr,  add  that  exteution;  issw  acoordmglj:^ 
^MftODg  ocbenj^  Slokeli^  Donakimi,  11  doUartf  90 
eeoMk  Upon  il^hicb  enter  or  jMlgmeal^  in  cxeotv 
^jimtiag  dim  the  fibonib  Moidky  m  S§aiciy  fSOZ^ 
Wtt  iMaed  tO-  die  ^eriff  of  Moatgbmerj'  ebuntir, 
eMMHaiidiiifg  litt,  th«  of  ifae  labd*  of  Steketej 
Dettat^tt,  fepo^Mil  to  be  in'  anrr^us  foil  taxes  for  the 
jeaur  1799;  Ke  eacMll  tb  bo  ttativ  tbe  sum  of  11  iiAk 

and  eharges^  tui.  l/^Oa  tMsT  ^#(!ulM«i  fbe  ihmS 
to/sdt  the  foilowiiig  i^tufd  : 

<'  Levied  M  2133^  Hiid  #A^#r^(kl  sigreeaU^  td  fte 
old*;  itot  add,  Kteame  tbe  ivivr  af$«  i^hidbt  r^fpnr&9 
h  tb  be  2fdireitised  M  tike  GaMKb  did  dot  cdnie  for- 
W^  till  the  da;f  of  sale. 

"  John  Saunders,  Sheriffs^  C.^ 

On  the  Tst  of  May,  1802,  atf  dliaa  ej^oHiofl  isfsu- 

ed, bearing datetbefourtb Moiid^ ift  A^,  1S03^ ht 

(ke  words  of  the  former,  on  ^hith  tlie  s^iff*  HMfdkr 

the  Mowing  retnnr :  ^  1*he  wid^  Itod  sctfd  ^Mld^ 

al^If  to  I^W,  6n  the  29lct  of  Jnly,  190%  it  ie^tf 

idllfe  per  acri^.'^    They  allso  read  in  evidieth:^  a"  dbeii 

ilrbm  John  Cocke,  Sheriff  of  Montgomery  cdAntf, 

to  Samuel  Vance,  one  of  the  defendkdis,  dat^  i!be 

14th  of  April,  1808,  reciting,  tliit  w&ereii^  JblU 

Saunders,  late  Sheriff  of  l^il'Qntgomery  doiiltty,  did, 

on  the  2Sd  of  July,  1802,  by  virtue  of  in  eJiettitittll 

or  order  of  sale,  to  him  directed,  fitott  tfre  toixtt  of 
Vot.  VI.  w- 


lasr. 


T. 

Pihralf*. 
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1S21.  Montgomery  county,  expose  to  sale  2,560  acres  of 
land  granted  to  Stokeley  Donaldson,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  taxes 
due  thereon  for  the  year  1 799,  agreeably  to  an  act 
of  Assembly  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  And 
whereas  Morgan  Brown  became  the  purchaser  of 
2,229  6-7  acres  of  the  said  land  at  seven  mills  per 
acre,  he  bemg  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  the  taxes 
and  costs  due  thereon  being  17  dollars  10  cents ; 
and  the  said  Morgan  Brown  having  authorized  a 
deed  to  be  made  therefor  to  Samuel  Vance :  Now, 
the  said  John  Cocke,  in  consideration  of  the  said 
sum  being  paid  to  the  said  John  Saunders,  Sheriff, 
&c.  doth  sell  and  convey  the  said  2,2^  6-7  acres  of 
land,  &c.  The  said  deed  then  described  one  tract 
of  640  acres,  the  tract  in  question ;  also,  two  other 
tracts  of  640  acres  each ;  also,  one  other  part  of  a 
survey  of  land  of  309  acres  granted  to  Stokeley 
Donaldson. 

The  lessors  of  the  /aintiffs  then  introduced  grants 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  Stokeley  Do- 
naldson, all  dated  about  the  same  time,  for  two  dif<^ 
ferent  tracts  of  land  of  640  acres  each,  a  part  of 
which  are  those  described  in  the  said  Sheriff's  deed, 
all  lying  upon  the  waters  of  Yellow  Creek,  and  pro- 
ved that  the  same  lay  in  one  connection  of  surveys 
adjoining  each  other,  but  se  described  in  the 
Sheriff's  deed  were  of  much  the  greatest  value. 

Upon  this  evidence  the  Court  instructed  the  jury, 
that  it  was  for  them  to  determine  whether  the  said 
lands  in  the  said  Sheriff's  deed  mentioned,  were  the 
same  lands  which  the  former  Sheriff  Saunders  had 
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sold  or  not    If  not  the  same  land,  then  the  said       i82i. 
Sheriff's  deed  was  not  good  hi  law.     And  the  Court    ^J^J^^ 
farther  instructed  the  jury,  that  the  said  record^  or      p^^^. 
any  thing  therein  contained,  was  not  sufficient  in  law 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  lands  made  by  the  said 
Sheriff  Saunders,  nor  the  deed  aforesaid  made  to 
the  said  Vance  by  the  said  John  Cocke,  the  said 
successor  of  the  said  Saunders,  and  that  the  said 
sale  and  deed  did  not  in  law  vest  aqy  title  to  said 
lands  in  the  said  Samuel  Vance. 

To  this  instruction  of  the  Cburt,  the  counsel  for 
the  defendants  excepted.  In  consequence  of  diis  in- 
struction, the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifis, 
and  a  judgment  was  accordingly  rendered  in  their 
favour.  The  cause  was  then  brought  by  writ  of 
error  to  this  Court 

The  objections  made  on  the  record  to  the  title 
papers  of  the  plaintiff,  so  far  as  respects  their  regis* 
tration,  have  not  been  pressed  in  this  Court,  and  do 
not  appear  to  be  sustainable.  The  plaintiffs  in  error 
rely  principally  on  the  deed  made  by  John  Cocke, 
the  sheriff  of  Montgomery  county,  on  the  14th  of 
Aprils  1808,  and  insist  that  the  instruction  given  by 
the.  Circuit  Court  to  the  jury,  on  this  point,  is  erro- 
neous. 

The  validity  of  this  deed  depends  on  the  act  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on 
tiie  2dth  of  October,  1797,  respecting  the  collection 
of  taxes.  The  iSd .  section  of  that  act  directs  the 
Court  c^  each  county,  at  its  session,  in  the  month  of 
January,  in  each  year,  to  appoint  a  justice  of  the 
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vm.  peace,  for  each  captain's  district  in  the  couaty^  tgr 
recei?e  lists  of  the  tuaUe  prqiejrt/*  iw  ^»  ikM 
pseseut  year/' 

The  6th  aectioa  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  shmfflo 
discomr,  and  vqpart  in  writing,  t9  the  cleifc  of  the 
Court,  suoh  tazaUe  property  as  m^ skH faavebeeli 
ifiturned  widiin  the  time  limited  by  law. 

The  6th  section  directs  nan*re»deolB  to  return  to 
the  Couft  an  inveMory  of  their  caxabb  property. 

The  9th  section  enacts,  that  if  any  non-residost 
^  shaii  fail,  by  himself^  his  agent,  or  attorney,  to  re- 
turn his,  her,  or  their  taxable  property,  as  by  the  act 
directed,  the  property  of  such  person,  so  failing,  shall 
be  liable,  and  stand  bound  to  pay  a  fine  of  4%  dol- 
lars, and  a  double  tax,  to  be  collected  and  paid,  as  by 
this  act  directed,  and  the  justice  shall  report  die  said 
property  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion as  aforesaid." 

The  thirteenth  section  directs  the  sheriff,  in  the 
event  of  the  non-payment  of  taxes  by  a  specified 
time,  ^<  to  levy  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  the 
^oods  and  chattels  of  every  person  so  neglecting." 

And  the  14th  section  directs  the  sheriff,  in  case 
there  riiall  not  be  any  goods  and  chattels  on  which 
distress  may  be  made,  to  report  the  same  to  the 
Court  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  is  "  forthwith  to 
direct  the  clerk  to  make  out  a  certificate  of  the 
lands  and  tenements  liable  for  payment  of  the  said 
taxes,  together  with  the  amount  of  taxes  and 
charges  due  thereon."  This  is  to  be  published,  and 
if  no  person  shall  pay  the  taxes  and  other  charges, 
within  thirty  days,  the  *^  Court  shall  enter  up  judg- 
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i^eat  for  :^  Qanmot  «r  Moe^  the/'  Sec  for  uriiicfa      icn. 
execution  «haU  i^sue^  -under  which  executiDii  the 
Iwd  may  be  sold  aad  conveyed  by  theah^ifi. 

That  ix>  wdividttal  or  p]A)Uc  officer  can  seU,  asd 
caavey  a  good  tttle  to,  ^e  land  of  another,  iwleas 
authorized  so  to  do  fay  e^ess  law,  is  one  of  diose 
self-'ovident  propositions  ie  which  the  miiul  asaeats, 
without  hesitation ;  and  that  l^  person  inrested 
with  such  a  power,  must  pursae  wiidi  precision  die 
ooyise  prescribed  by  law,  or  his  act  is  iiwalid,  is  a 
princ^^  which  has  been  repeatedly  reeogniaed  in 
this  Court.  The  validity  of  the  sale  and  deed  made 
by  the  sheriff  of  Montgoqaery  county  will  then  de- 
pend on  the  regularity  of  the  order  under  which  the 
sale  was  made,  and  on  the  question  whether  that 
order,  if  erroneous,  will  still  support  the  sale  which 
has  been  made  in  pursuance  of  it. 

Previous  to  an  order  for  the  sale  of  lands  for  the 
non-payment  of  taxes,  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  levy 
them  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  delinquent ;  and  if  there  be  no  such  goods  and 
chattels,  he  is  to  report  the  same  to  the  Court,  as  the 
foundation  of  any  proceeding  against  the  lands.  By 
this  act,  no  jurisdiction  i9  given  to  the  Court  over  the 
lands  of  a  person  who  has  failed  ^o  P^y  his  taxes, 
until  the  sheriff  shall  report  that  there  are  no  goods 
and  chattels  out  of  which  the  taxes  may  be  made. 

This  being  an  important  fact  on  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  depends,  it  ought,  we  think,  to 
appear  on  record,  either  in  the  judgment  itself,  or  in 
the  previous  proceedings. 

In  this  case  no  sach  report  appears  to  have  been 
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1821.  made.  Could  it  even  be  contended  that  this  report 
!j^^[J^^  might  be  presumed,  the  answer  is,  that  the  terms  of 
y-  the  order  exclude  such  a  presumption.  It  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  report  of  the  magistrate,  that  the  land 
in  question  had  not  been  listed,  was  made  in  July, 
1801,  and  that  the  Court  immediately  made  that 
order  which  the  law  directs  to  be  made  on  the  she- 
riff's  report,  that  there  are  no  goods  and  chattels ;  and 
this  order  refers  not  to  any  report  of  the  sheriff,  not 
to  any  deficiency  of  goods  and  chattels,  but  to  the 
report  of  the  justice  of  peace,  that  the  lands  have 
not  been  listed. 

This  is  not  the  only  defect  which  appears  in  these 
proceedings.  Previous  to  an  order  for  a  sale  of  land, 
and  subsequent  to  the  report  of  the  sheriff,  certain 
publications  are  to  be  made  in  the  manner  and  form 
prescribed  by  the  act.  These  publications  are  in- 
dispensable preliminaries  to  the  order  of  sale.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  made.  The  judgment 
against  the  land  was  given  at  January  term,  1802, 
on  motion,  without  its  appearing  by  recital  or  other- 
wiise,  that  the  requisites  of  the  law,  in  this  respect, 
had  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  tax  still  re- 
mained unpaid. 

We  think  this  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  re- 
cord. 

The  argument  is,  that  the  judgment,  for  these 
errors  in  the  proceedings  of  the  County  Court,  may 
be  voidable,  but  is  not  void ;  that  until  it  be  reversed, 
it  is  capable  of  supporting  those  subsequent  proceed- 
ings which  were  founded  on  it. 
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\^0  think  otherwise.  In  summary  proceedings,  i82i. 
where  a  Court  exercises  an  extraordinary  power 
under  a  special  statute  prescribing  its  course,  we 
think  that  course  ought  to  be  exactly  observed,  and 
those  facts  especially  which  give  jurisdiction,  ought 
to  appear,  in  order  to  show  that  its  proceedings 
are  coram  judice.  Without  this  act  of  Assembly, 
the  order  for  sale  would  have  been  totally  void. 
This  act  gives  the  power  only  on  a  report  to  be 
made  by  the  Sheriff.  This  report  gives  the  Court 
jurisdiction ;  and  without  it,  the  Court  is  as  power- 
less as  if  the  act  had  never  passed. 

In  construing  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  a 
State,  the  decisions  of  the  State  tribunals  have  al- 
ways governed  this  Court.  In  Tennessee,  the  ques- 
tion arising  in  this  cause,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, seems  to  have  been  finally  settled  on  princi* 
pies  which  are  thought  entirely  correct.  The  case 
of  Francis*  Lessee  v.  Washburn  ^  Russell^  reported 
in  5  Haywood^  is  this  very  case,  and  was  decided  as 
this  case  was  decided  in  the  Circuit  Court.  On  the 
authority  of  that  case,  and  on  principle,'  the  Court 
is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Circuit  Court. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


I2ft  €ASEa  IK  TH£  SUFKESEt  COURT 

Randolph  et  al.  v.  Barbour  et  al. 

A^e^tMf  mMp  nA/ire'^m'tppe^  fau  fteeii  teiM  from  the  Cntnfit 
Court  to  tBis  Cmitt,  bntndtpHJWWJUUJywill  be<iiinii3aqdiipoa  pfo« 
dociog  ar  certificate  from  the  Court  below,  tbat  the  appeal  has  bees 
taken  and  not  prosecuted. 

Ftb.  12th.  -iHx.  A  HmiiKr  far  the^  respoadenft,  moiled  to 

docket asd  dintMBtf the  dppealiii. this  case,  which 
was  a  suit  in  Chancery,  eommeaced  in  the  Cii cuit 
Court  of  Keacvelty,  Mda^daeree  entensd,  firooi  which 
H«  appeal  was^  taAebf  but  not  prosecuted.  He  pro- 
duced a>  cenificate  from  the  cterk  of  the  Coort  be* 
hm  to  that  efihmi; 

The  CouRT^  stated  that  the  case  was  within  the 
spirit  of  the  20tk  rule  of  Couit^t  although^  that  rule  ap- 
plied^ in  termsy  only  to  writs  of  error. 

Motion  grantedr 

Order. — A  certificate,  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  District  of  Kentucky,  stating  that 
an  appeal  had  been  taken  in  this  case  in  May  term, 
1819,  from  the  decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court,  hav- 
ing been  produced  and  filed,  and  it  appearing  that 
the  record  in  said  cause  has  not  been  filed :  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Hardin,  of  counsel  for  the  respondents,  it 
is  ordered,  that  the  said  appeal  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  dismissed." 

a  Vide  new  rale  of  Court  of  the,  present  term.    Ante, 
Rule  XXXII. 
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(CoNtTITUTIOIfAL  Law.      LoCAL  LAW.)      * 

Matbew  v.  Thatcheb  et  al. 

• 

At  by  die  Uwt  of  Loaittaiift,  qoeytioQt  of  fact  in  oi?il  cases  an  tried 
by  the  Coart,  unlets  either  of  the  parties  demands  a  jury ;  in  an  ao* 
tion  of  debt  on  a  judgment,  the  interest  on  the  original  judgment 
may  be  computed  and  make  part  of  the  judgment  in  Louisiana, 
vithoat  la  irrit  of  inquiry  and  t^  interFentimi  of  a  jury. 

The  racofd  of  a  judgment  in  one  State,  is  conclusive  e?idenGe  in  ano- 
ther, althoqgh  it  appears  th^t  the  suit,  in  which  it  was  rendered, 
was  commenced  by  an  attachment  of  property,  the  defendant  havr 
ing  flUerwards  appeared  and  taken  deftnce. 

£BBojGt  to  the  Pistriet  Court  of  Louisiaiia. 

Tbi6  was  an  action  of  debt  commenced  by  the  de- 
fendants in  error  against  the  plaintiff  in  error  in  the 
District  Court  of  Liouisiana,  upon  a  judgment  ob* 
tained  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The 
original  suit,  in  which  the  judgment  was  obtained, 
was  commenced  by  a  process  of  foreign  attach ment, 
according  to  the  local  laws  of  Massachusetts ;  but 
the  defendant,  Mayhew,  subsequently  appeared  and 
took  defence.  The  cause  was  referred  to  arbitrators, 
and  judgment  rendered  upon  their  report  against  the 
detendaat,  Mayhew,  for  the  sum  of  $4,788  57  debt, 
and  $26^  SS  cents  costs.  The  defendants  in  er- 
ror having  declared  upon  this  judgment  against  the 
plaintiff  in  the  District  Court  of  Louisiana,  the 
plaintiff  in  error  pleaded  nil  debetj  to  which  plea 
there  was  a  general  demurrer,  and  judgment  being 
rradered  thereon  for  the  defendants  in  error,  for  the 
ToL.  TL  17 
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1821.       sum  of  5,072  dollars  and  90  cents  debt,  with  intere^ 
"^JJ^^^^^    thereon,  &c.  and  the  cause  was  brought  before  this 
▼.  Court.   •  " 

Thatcher. 

Fa,  loih.  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  C.  J.  IngersoUj  for 

the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Hopkinson  and  Mr. 
MiUs  for  the  defendants  in  error/ 

Fefr,  iwi.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 

nion of  the  Court,  that  as  by  the  local  laws  and  prac- 
tice of  Louisiana,  questions  of  fact  in  civil  cases 
.Were  tried  by  the  Court,  unless  either  of  the  parties 
demanded  a  jury,  the  interest  upon  the  original 
judgment  in  Massachusetts  might  be  computed,  and 
make  a  part  of  the  judgment  in  Louisiana,  without 
a  writ  of  inquiry  and  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
And  that  although  the  original  suit  was  commenced 
by  an  attachment,  yet  that  the  defendant,  Mayhew, 
had  personal  notice  of  the  suit,  and  afterwards  ap- 
peared and  took  defence,  so  that  even  supposing 
there  was  any  objection  to  the  proceeding  by  attach- 
ment, it  was  cured  by  the  appearance  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  his  litigating  the  suit. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

a  The  latter  cited  BrowD  v.  Van  Braamy  S  DM,  344. 
Renner  V.  Marshall,  1  Whtat.  Rep.  215.  to  show  that  where  the 
action  is  brought  for  a  sam  certain,  or  which  may  be  made  cer- 
tain by  computation,  judgment  for  the  damages  may  be  entered 
up  by  the  Court  without  a  writ  of  inquiry. 
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Farm^re  and 
(CoNtTiTUTioiiAL  Law.)  *  Mecbaoict* 

Bank  of 
PeimtylFania 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Pennsylvania         ^• 


V.  Smith. 

Ad  act  of  a  State  iieg^islatiire  which  discharges  a  debtor  from  all  lia- 
bility for  debts  contracted  preyious  to  his  discharge,  on  his  surreo- 
dering  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  is  a  law  impair* 
ing  the  obligation  of  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  so  &r  as  it  attempts  to  discharge  the 
contract :  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  such  a  case,  that  the  suit 
was  brought  in  a  State  Court  of  the  State,  of  which  both  the 
parties  were  citizens,  where  the  contract  was  made,  and  the 
discharge  obtained,  and  where  they  continued  to  reside  until  the 
suit  was  brought. 

Error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought  by  the 
plaintifl^  in  error,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  against  the  defendant 
in  error,  as  endorser  of  a  promissory  note,  made  at 
Philadelphia  by  one  Edward  Shoemaker,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1811,  for  2,500  dollars,  payable  in  six 
months  after  date,  and  endorsed  by  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiffs  at  the  same  place,  on  the  same  day. 
The  declaration  was  in  the  usual  form ;  and  the  de- 
fendant pleaded,  that  on  the  8th  day  of  Septemberi 
1812,  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  said  Commonwealth, 
residing  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and 
having  resided  there  for  more  than  two  years  before 
that  time  ;  and  that  being  such  citizen  and  resident, 
he,  the  defendant,  in  coaformity  to  the  act  of  the 


South. 
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132%.       Legislature  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  passed  do, 

F^JroiTlod  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  March,  1812,  entitled,  **  An  act  for  the 
B^bftoios'    relief  of  insolvent  debtors  residing  in  the  city  and 
FeMftyinaia  county  of  Philadelphia,"  did,  on  the  said  8th  day  of 
s«i*th.      September,  1812^  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia  afore«> 
said,  present  his  petition  to  Charles  Jared  IngersoU, 
&c.  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  and  by  vir- 
tue of  said  act,  &c. ;  in  which  petition,  he,  the  said 
petitioner,  did  state  his  belief,  that  he  was  insolvent^ 
and  did  pray  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  assign  all 
his  estate  and  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
and  be  discharged  by  virtue  of  said  act*     Whereupon 
the  said  Commissioners  did  appoint  Mathew  Ran- 
dall, &c.  to  be  curators,  to  whom  the  defendant  did 
thereupon  forthwith  assign  all  his  estate,  real  and 
personal,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
said  act.    And  the  said  Commissioners  did  then  and 
there  appoint  the  second  day  of  October,  1812,  afore^ 
said,  for  the  hearing  the  defendant  and  his  creditors^ 
of  which  due  notice  was  given  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid.     Upon  which  day, 
&c.  the  said  petitioner  did  exhibit  a  true  account  and 
Ibt  of  all  his  creditors,  and  moneys  due,  and  to  be- 
come due,  and  owing  to  them  respectively  by  him ; 
and,  also,  an  inventory  and  account  of  his  estate, 
real  and  personal,  and  of  all  interest  of  him,  the  said 
petitioner,  either  present  or  contingent,  in  any  thing 
of  value,  and  of  all  books,  vouchers,  and  securities 
relating  to  the  same.      And   thereupon   the  said 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoli,  one  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, did  administer  to  him,  the  said  petitioner, 
the  oath  required  by  the  said  law,  which  was  duly 
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taken  by  hun,  the  said  petitioner,  according  to  the  issi. 
requiflitioil  ^  the  said  law.  And,  afterwards,  &c« 
the  said  Commissioners  did  assign  to  Chandler 
Price,  %Ui^  who  were  duly  nominated  and  aiqpmnted 
assignees^  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  him 
the  said  petitioner,  or  which  was  of  him  the  said 
petitioner,  at  the  time  of  the  provisional  assignment 
80  as  aforesaid  made  to  the  curators  aforesaid.  And 
the  said  Commissioners  did  appoint  the  15th  day  of 
October,  then  next,  for  a  second  examination  of  him 
the  said  petitioner.  Upon  which  second  examina- 
tion, it  appearing  to  the  satisfaction  isS  the  said  Com- 
missioners, that  the  said  petitioner  had  not  concealed 
any  part  of  his  property,  &c.,  and  he,  the  said  pe- 
titioner, having  also,  in  all  other  things,  conformed  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  the  said  Commissioners 
did,  then  and  there,  give  to  him,  the  said  petitioner,  a 
certificate,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  that  he,  the 
said  petitioner,  had,  in  all  things,  conformed  to,  and 
was  dischargisd  by,  said  act.  The  plea  also  averred, 
that  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  from  contracts  made  within  the 
same,  and  that  the  plaintifis  and  defendants  were,  at 
the  time  the  said  contracts  were  made,  and  at  the 
time  the  causes  of  action  accrued,  and  at  the  time 
the  said  act  passed,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  still  contintied  to  be  citizens  thereof.  To 
this  plea  there  was  a  demurrer ;  and  jodgment  being 
rendered  thereon  for  the  defendant,  the  cause  was 
brought  by  writ  of  error  to  this  Court. 
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i8ti.  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Hopjcinson^  for  the 

p^^j;^^^|^-j  plaintiffs,  and  by  Mr.  Sergeant^  for  the  defendant 

Mechanics* 

Penntyinuiia  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
Smith.      °^^°  ^^  ^^^  Court,  that  this  case  was  not  distin- 

r&numy  iM.  guishable  from  its  former  decisions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject,* except  by  the  circumstances,  that  the  defend- 
ant, in  the  present  case,  Was  a  citizen  of  the  same 
State  with  the  plaintiffs,  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  made  in  that  State,  and  remained  such  at  the 
time  the  suit  was  commenced  in  its  Courts.  But 
that  these  facts  made  no  difference  in  the  cases. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made  for 
the  whole  people  of  the  Union,  and  b  equally  bind- 
ing upon  all  the  Courts  and  all  the  citizens. 

Judgment  reversed. 

Judgment.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  argued  by  counsel.  On  con- 
sideration whereof,  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
said  Supreme  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  erred  in  giving 
judgment  for  the  defendant,  on  the  demurrer  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  the  plea  of  the  said  defendant  It  is, 
therefore,  adjudged  and  ordered,  that  the  judgment 
of  the  said  Supreme  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of    the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  be,   and 

a  Starges  y.  CrowniDshieMy  4  Wheat.  Rep.  122.  McMillan 
M'NeOl^  id.  209. 
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the  same  is  hereby  reversed  and  aDouiled.  And  h 
is  fsurther  ordered,  that  the  said  cause  be  remanded 
to  the  said  Supreme  Court  for  the  £  astern  District 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  with  direc- 
tions to  enter  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  said 
Court. 
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(CoioioN  Law.     Covsteuction  of  Statcjtx.) 


United  States  v.  Wilkins. 


Where,  in  a  contract  with  the  Secfljjb^of  War,  for  tnpplyiix^  th^ 
troops  of  the  United  States  withproMBs,  specific  prices  are  stiptt- 
lated  for  rations  issued  at  certain  places  mentioned  in  the  contract ; 
and  it  is  Airther  prorided,  that  "  shoold  anj  rations  be  required  at 
any  places  not  specified  in  this  contract,  the  price  of  the  same  shall 
be  hereafter  agreed  on  betwixt  the  public  and  the  contractor;''  if 
the  parties  cannot  agree  upon  the  price  for  the  rations  thus  requi- 
red, a  reasonable  compensation  is  to  be  allowed,  and  is  to  be  prored 
by  competent  eridence,  and  settled  by  a  jary ;  and  the  contractor, 
upon  the  trial,  is  at  liberty  to  show,  that  the  sum  allowed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  is  not  a  reasooable  compensation. 

Under  the  3d  and  4tb  sections  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1797, 
c.  74.  the  defeodant  is  entitled,  at  the  trial,  to  the  full  benefit  of 
any  credit  in  his  finTour,  whether  arising  out  of  the  particular  trans* 
action  for  which  he  was  sued,  or  out  of  distinct  and  independent 
transactions,  which  would  constitute  a  legal  or  equitable  set-ofi^  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  debt  sued  for  by  the  United  States. 


This  was  an  a(!tion  of  debt  brought  in  the  District 
Conrt  of  Kentucky  against  the  defendant,  a  former 
contractor  for  supplying  the  troops  6f  the  United 
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itfi.       'States  With  prcMrisioBs.    The  defeodant  pleaded 

debet.    The  attorney  of  the  United  States,  to  sup- 
port the  issue  on  the  pait  of  the  United  States,  pn^ 
duced  a  certain  account  marked  4.     The  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  to  support  the  issue  on  his  part, 
produced  the  contract  marked  B. ;  also,  a  paper 
marked  C,  and  an  account  for  contingent  claims, 
marked  D.    By  the  contract  entered  into  between 
the  defendant  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1801,  it  was,  among  other  things,  agreed,  that 
the  contractor  should  receive  ^^  for  every  complete 
ration  issued  at  the  Chickasaw  Blufis,  at  Nashville, 
at  Bear  Creek,  on  the  Tennessee,  or  at  any  other 
place  on  the  road  between  Nashville  and  Bear  Creek, 
fourteen  cents  ;^'  and   ^^  for  every  complete  ration 
issued  at  any  place  tfjjlhe  Chickasaw  or  Chocktaw 
country,  on  the  road  between  Bear  Creek   and 
Natchez,  eighteen  cents  and  one  half  cent ;"  and 
that,  ^'  should  any  rations  be  required  at  any  places, 
or  within  any  other  Districts  not  specified  in  this 
contract,  the  price  of  the  same  shall  be  hereafter 
agreed  on  betwixt  the  public  and  the  contractor." 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  entered  into,  the  road  from  Nashville 
to  Natchez  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  the  mouth 
of  Bear  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Tennessee 
river  on  the  southwest  side.  That  after  the  date  of 
the  contract,  a  new  road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez, 
passing  through  the  Chickasaw  and  Chocktaw 
country,  was  cut  out  by  the  United  States'  troops, 
which  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  about  twelve  or 

fourteen  miles  abov^  the  mouth  of  Bear  Crecki  and 
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gboiit  ten  imles  further  froin  Nashville.    Th^  da-       V2i. 
ring  thfi  continuapce  of  the  coutract^  a  cantooxaent 


U.  State« 


WUldiui. 


W9S  est^iiiKslied  09  the  southwest  side  of  the  Te^n-  ^  v. 
nes3ee  river,  at  the  crossing  point  of  the  new  roa49 
wd  in  the  Chickasaw  country.  That  the  rations  pn 
which  the  two  4rst  deductions  were  made  in  the 
paper  marked  C,  were  issued  at  this  canton ment| 
and  on  the  new  road  as  far  as  Bear  Creek.  That 
supplying  rations  at  the  cantonment,  and  on  the  road 
as  aforesaid,  was  more  expensive  to  the  contractoi: 
(h^n  it  iWQuld  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  Bear 
jCroek*  Th^t  fott  Deposit  is  situated  on  the  road 
from  Natchez  to  Nashville,  on  the  northeast  side  of 
$he  Bayou  P.ieise,  about  half  a  n>ile  above  the  Grind- 
^ne  iFord.  That  when  the  contract  was  entered 
into,  .ihe  Bayou  Piere  was  considered  the  Chocktaw 
boundary ;  but  at  the  treaty  afterwards  held  at  Fort 
Adams,  it  was  discovered,  that  an  old  boundary  line 
fisted  between  the  Chocktaw  Indians  and  the 
French,  twenty  miles  in  advance  from  the  Grind- 
stone Ford,  and  this  line  was  adopted  in  the  treaty. 
That  at  this  post  the  rations  were  deposited,  on  which 
the  thiid  deduction  was  made  in  the  paper  mark- 
ed C. 

On  the  trial  of  this  cause,  the  following  questions 

occurred  : 

1 .  Whether,  under  the  contract  marked  B.,  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  the  sums,  or  either  of  them, 
disallowed  in  the  papers  C.  and  D-,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  proper  officers,  and  by  them  disal- 
lowed ^ 

2.  If  the  defendant  be  not  entitled  to  the  amount 

Vol.  VI.  18 
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1821.       claimed  in  the  first,  second  and  third  items,  or  dither 

"^^TT^^    of  them,  in  the  paper  marked  C,  on  the  ground,  that 

V.         the  place  at  which  the  rations  were  delivered  is  riol 

*°''     specially  provided  for  in  the  contract,  has  he  a  right 

to  show,  that  the  sum  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of 

War  for  those  rations  is  not  a  reasonable  compensa* 

tion  ? 

3.  Upon  such  proof,  is  the  defendant  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  those  rations  to  be  as- 
certained by  the  jury  ? 

4.  If  the  defendant  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  abore 
sums,  can  he  be  permitted  to  claim  a  credit  for  them 
in  this  suit  ? 

The  opinions  of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court 
being  opposed  upon  these  questions,  they  were  or- 
dered to  be  certified  to  this  Court,  according  to  the 
act  of  Congress. 

February  dih.  This  causc  was  argucd  by  the  Attorney-  Generalj^ 
for  the  United  States,  and  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  JS. 
Hardin^  for  the  defendant. 

February  \Ath.      Mr.  Justice  SxoRY  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 

a  He  cited  the  case  of  the  Commoowealth  v.  Matlack, 
4  DalL  303.  in  which  it  was  held  hy  the  Supreme  Court  of 
.PenDsylvania,  under  the  statute  of  that  State,  that  a  debtor  to 
the  CommoDwealth,  who  was  sued  by  it,  could  not  indirectly 
recover  from  the  State  a  substantive,  independent  claim,  by  way 
of  set-off,  any  more  than  he  could  directl}*  recover  a  debt  due 
from  the  State  by  bringing  a  suit  against  it.  He,  also,  cited 
the  United  States  v.  Giles,  9  Cranchy  212.  228.  to  the  same 
eSbct. 
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Court.     This  case  comes  upfirom  the  Circuit  Court       i82i. 
of  Kentucky,  upon,  a  division  of  opinion  of  the    ^f^^^ 
Judges  upon  certain  questions  stated  in  the  record.  y- 

It  appears  from  the  record,  that  the  defendant,  on 
the  3d  of  July,  1801,  entered  into  certain  articles  of 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  at  War,  for  supplying 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  with  provisions,  at 
certain  places  enumerated  in  the  contract.  Among 
other  things,  the  articles  provide,  that  the  contractor 
should  receive,  ^^  for  every  complete  ration  issued 
at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  at  Nashville,  at  Bear  Creek, 
on  the  Tennessee,  or  at  any  place  on  the  road  be* 
tween  Nashville  and  Bear  Creek,  fourteen  cents ;" 
and,  ^^  for  every  complete  ration  issued  at  any  place 
in  the  Chickasaw  or  Chocktaw  country,  on  the  road 
between  Bear  Creek  and  Natchez,  eighteen  cents  and 
one  half  cent ;"  and  that,  *^  should  any  rations  be 
required  at  any  places  or  within  any  other  Districts 
not  specified  in  this  contract,  the  price  of  the  same 
shall  be  hereafter  agreed  on  betwixt  the  public  and 
the  contractor." 

At  the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into,  the 
road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee river  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creeky  which 
empties  into  Tennessee  river  on  the  southwest  side. 
After  the  date  of  the  contract,  a  new  road  from 
Nashville  to  Natchez,  passing  through  the  Chicka- 
saw and  Chocktaw  country,  was  cut  by  the  United 
States  troops,  which  crossed  the  Tennessee  river 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
B^r  Creek,  and  about  ten  miles  further  from  Nash- 
ville.    During  the  continuance  of  the  contract,  a 
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iHu  cantonrnt^nt  was  estafljkhed  on  the  southwest  sMa 
^f*^!^^  of  the  river  Tennessee,  at  the  crossing  point  of  the 
V.  new  road,  and  in  the  Chickasaw  county.  At  this, 
cabtonment  certsliti  rations  were  issued  by  the  de- 
fefadant,  for  which  he  claiined  the  contract  price  df 
eighteen  and  a  half  cents  a  ration,  as  rations  issued 
in  the  Chickasaw  country.  This  claim  was  disal-^ 
lowed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  constitutes 
the  first  and  seecmd  items  of  an  account  presented  to 
the  Treasury,  and  referred  to  in  the  first  question  ais 
the  paper  marked  C.  The  remaining  item  of  the 
same  account,  which  was  disallowed  by  the  Trea- 
sury, was  for  certain  rations  deposited  at  Fort  De- 
posit, for  which  the  defendant  claimed,  also,  the 
contract  price  of  eighteen  and  a  half  cents  a  ration, 
as  rations  issued  in  the  Chocktaw  country.  At  thd 
time  the  contract  was  made,  Fort  Deposit  Was  con- 
sidered within  the  Chocktaw  boundary ;  but  at  the 
treaty  afterwards  held  at  Fort  Adams,  it  was  disco^ 
rered,  that  an  old  boundary  line  existed  between  the 
French  and  the  Chocktaws,  which  was  the  line 
adopted  by  that  treaty,  and  excluded  Fort  Deposit 
from  the  Chocktaw  country.  There  is  another  ac- 
count annexed  to  the  record  marked  D.,  consisting 
of  certain  claims  of  the  defendant  against  the  United 
States,.which  were  presented  to  and  disallowed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  Upon  these  claims  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  this  Court  entire- 
ly concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Sr^SS.**^     The  first  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  defendant 
is  entitled  to  any  or  all  of  the  items  disallowed  by 
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the  Treaumrj  Department  it^the  accoom  C.  It  is  lasi. 
contended  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  that  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
two  first  items  for  rations  issued  and  deposited  at  the  ^  ▼. 
cantonment  on  the  new  road  on  Bear  Creek,  were 
within  that  part  of  the  contract  providing  for  rations 
isfitued  '<  at  any  place  on  the  road  between  Nashville 
Uid  Bear  Creek,"  for  which  the  defendant  was  en-^ 
titled  to  the  contract  price  of  fourteen  cents  onlj  j 
and  that  this  sum  had  been  allowed  therefor  at  the 
Treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel pretendSj  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  this 
cantonment  was  within  the  Chickasaw  country,  and 
that  the  phrase,  *^  Bear  Creek  on  the  Tennessee,'' 
in  the  contract,  means  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  on 
the  Tennessee ;  so  that  the  defendant  is  entitled  to 
the  contract  price  of  eighteen  and  a  half  cents. 

We  are,  however,  of  opinion,  on  this  point,  that 
die  contract  must  necessarily  be  presumed  to  refer 
to  the  actual  state  of  things  at  the  time  of  its  incep- 
tion, inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  shows 
that  the  parties  had  in  contemplation  any  prospec- 
tive changes.  The  phrase,  ^'  Bear  Creek,  on  the 
Tennessee,"  seems  to  be  an  unusual  description  of 
the  junction  of  a  creek  with  a  river  ;  but  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  context,  we  are  unable  to  give  it 
any  other  rational  interpretation.  And  if  this  were 
even  doubtful,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  road  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Bear  Creek,  spoken  of  in  the 
contract,  is  the  road  then  in  existence  and  use  be- 
tween those  places,  and  cannot,  in  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  of  intention,  be  construed  to  mean  a  new 
road  not  then  laid  out  or  made,  nor  shown  to  be  in 
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1821.       the  contemplation  of  t^  parties.     The  rations  then 

J^^^^    issued  and  deposited  at  the  cantpnment  on  the  new 

7.          road,  were  not  provided  for  in  the  contract  at  a  spe-. 

Wilkiiuu 

cific  price ;  not  at  the  price  of  fourteen  cents,  for 
they  were  not  issued  at  any  place  on  the  old  road 
between  Nashville  and  Bear  Creek,  described  in  the 
contract  -,  and  not  the  price  of  eighteen  and  a  half 
cents,  for  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  cantonment 
should  be  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Chooktaw  country, 
but  it  must  also  be  on  the  road  between  Bear  Creek 
and  Natchez  existing  at  the  time  of  the  contract. 
The  case,  then,  falls  precisely  within  that  clause  of 
the  articles  of  agreement,  that  provides,  that  the 
price  of  rations  delivered  at  any  other  places  not 
specified,  shall  be  thereafter  agreed  on  betwixt  the 
public  and  the  contractor  ;  and  this  is  the  construc- 
tion originally  adopted  by  the  Government  itself. 

The  same  reasons  which  lead  us  to  this  conclu- 
sion, constrain  us  to  adopt  the  construction,  that  the 
parties,  in  their  contract,  in  referring  to  the  Chicka- 
saw and  Chocktaw  country,  intended  not  a  dispu- 
ted, imaginary,  or  rightful  boundary  afterwards  to 
be  settled  ;  but  the  actual  reputed  boundary  of  that 
country.  If,  then,  Fort  Deposit  was  within  the  re- 
puted boundary  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  the  line 
as  afterwards  settled  by  the  treaty  at  Fort  Adams, 
though  the  true  line,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case ;  and  the  rations  deposited  at  Fort  Deposit  are 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  contract  price  of  eighteen  and  a 
half  cents  a  ration. 

The  second  and  third  questions  propounded  by 
the  Circuit  Court,  may  be  shortly  answered.     If 
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there  be  no  specific  price  agreed  upon  in  the  con-       i8«i. 
tract  for  rations  issued  at  any  place,  the  contract    '■^^v-'^^ 

U.  StAtCS 

leaves  the  price  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Government         v. 
and  the  contractor.     It  is  to  be  the  joint  act  of  both  "^ 

''  Manner     in 

parties,  and  not  the  exclusive  act  of  either.     If  they  of^wti^^"*^ 
cannot  agree,  then  a  reasonable  compensation  is  to  J^cl&d^'SSSi 
be  allowed ;  and  that  reasonable  compensation  is  to  hTSuii/'  ^ 
be  proved  by  competent  evidence,  and  settled  by  a 
jury,  as  in  common  cases  ;  and  the  defendant  upon 
such  a  trial,  is  at  liberty  to  show,  that  the  sum  al- 
lowed him  by  the  Secretary  of  War  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable compensation. 
The  fourth  question  is,  whether  the  defendant  can   .Defcoduiteii. 

titled,  under  tlfeo 

'  be  permitted  to  claim  a  credit  for  the  sums  due  him,  '^^?.^*  ^  •«r 

'  '    credits  wnuut 

under  the  contract,  in  this  suit.     The  answer  may  USet^V  uSi 
materially  depend  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  whtSi?ari^^ 
act  of  Congress  of  the  third  day  of  March,   1797,  T^^X 
c.  74.  providing  for  the  more  effectual  settlement  of  tums. 
accounts  between  the  United  States  and  public  re- 
ceivers.    The  third  section  of  that  act  provides,  that 
upon  suits  instituted  against  any  person  indebted  to 
the  United  States,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  at  the 
return  term,  unless  the  defendant  shall,  in  open 
Court,  make  oath  or  affirmation,  that  he  is  equitably 
entitled  to  credits  which  had  been  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  suit  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury, 
and  rejected,  &c.     The  fourth  section  then  providesi^ 
that  in  suits  between  the  United  States  and  indivi- 
duals, no  claim  for  a  credit  shall  be  admitted  upon 
trial,  but  such  as  shall  appear  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  for  their 
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I8f  1.  exaoiia^tiWf  wd  by  iJwio  dmllowed  in  whole  or  ia 
^"^fT^  part,  4mle98  it  shall  he  pnovod  to  the  satidfactiofi  of 
'  y.  the  Cowt,  that  the  defen^nt  is  at  die  tio^e  of  the 
'^^  trial  ia  possession  of  voiudiers  jtiot  before  in  bis 
powder  to  ppocure,  aad  that  he  was  prereoted  from 
pxbibki^g  u  claim  for  such  credit  at  the  Treasury 
by  absetice  from  the  United  States,  or  some  una- 
voidable accident.  The  tera»s  of  these  sections  are 
yery  broad  and  comprehensive.  The  third  sectiqa 
manifestly  supposes,  that  notiuecely  legal  butequit^ 
able  credits  ought  to  be  allowed  to  debtors  of  tli^ 
United  States  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  the  fourth  section  prohibits  no  claims  for  any 
credits,  which  have  been  disallow€(d  at  the  Treasury^ 
from  being  given  in  -evidence  by  the  defendant  at  th^ 
trial.  There  beiqg  no  limitation  as  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  claim  for  a  credit  which  may  be 
set  op  in  the  suit,  we  think  it  a  reasonable  construc- 
tion of  the  act,  that  it  intended  to  allow  the  defend^ 
ant  the  full  benefit  at  the  trial  of  any  credit,  whether 
arising  out  of  the  particular  transaction  for  which 
he  was  sued,  or  out  of  any  distinct  and  independent 
transaction,  which  would  constitute  a  legal  or  equit- 
able set-off,  in  whole  or  in  :part,  of  the  debt  sued  for 
by  the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  act  seems 
to  be  to  liquidate  and  adjust  all  accounts  between 
the  parties,  and  to  require  a  judgment  for  sudh  sum 
only,  as  the  defendant  in  equity  and  justice  should 
be  proved  to  owe  to  the  United  States.  If  this  be 
the  true  construction  of  the  act,  which  we  do  not 
doubt,  the  defendant  might  well  claim  a  credit  in 
tUs  suit  for  the  sums  due  him,  even  if  they  bad 
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grown  out  of  distinct  and  independent  transactions,      issi. 
for  he  is  legalljr,  as  well  as  equitably,  entitled  to    ^f^C!^ 
tiiem.     But  even  if  this  construction  of  the  act  were     _  t« 
doubtful,  upon  the  facts  of  this  particular  case,  as 
fiur  as  we  can  gather  them,  we  should  have  proba-* 
Uj  come  to  the  same  result. 

This  suit  seems  to  have  been  brought  bj  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  money  price  of  certain  provisions 
received  by  the  defendant  under  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment The  real  object  of  the  suit  is,  therefore,  to 
procure  an  account  and  settlement  of  that  claim.  It 
forms  an  item  in  the  general  account  between  the 
parties,  like  every  other  advance  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  defendant ;  and,  independent  of  any 
statute  provision,  the  defendant  would  have  a  right 
to  show,  that  he  had  accounted  for  the  value  of  such 
advance  by  delivering  the  equivalent  provisions  for 
which  it  was  originally  made.  In  this  view,  also, 
the  fourth  question  might  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  will  be  certified  accord- 
ingly to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky : 

1.  That  under  the  contract  marked  B.,  the  defend- 
ant is  not  entitled  to  the  sums  disallowed  in  the 
paper  D.,  nor  to  the  sums  specifically  charged  in  the 
first  and  second  items  of  the  paper  C,  which  were 
disallowed  by  the  Treasury  officers ;  but  is  entitled 
to  the  sum  charged  in  the  third  item  of  the  paper  C, 
which  was  disallowed  by  the  same  officers,  if  Fort 
Deposit  was  within  the  reputed  boundary  of  the 
Chocktaw  country. 
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iBtu  2.  That  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  the  first 

and  second  items  in  the  paper  C,  on  the  groundy 
that  the  place  at  which  the  rations  were  delivered  is 
not  specially  provided  for  in  the  contract ;  but  that 
he  has  a  right  to  show,  that  the  sum  allowed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  those  rations,  is  not  a  reasooa-* 
ble  compensation. 

3.  That  upon  such  proof  the  defendant  is  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  compensation  for  those  rations,  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  jury. 

4.  That  the  defendant  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
claim  a  credit  for  the  above  sums  due  him  in  this 
suit. 

Certificate  accordingly. 


(Practice.) 

Young  v.  Bryan  et  al 

The  Circuit  Court  has  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  brought  by  the  endonee 
of  a  promissory  note,  who  is  a  citizen  of  one  State,  against  the  en- 
dorser, who  is  a  citizen  of  a  different  Stete,  whether  a  suit  could  b« 
brought  in  that  Court  by  the  endorsee,  against  the  maker^  or  not, 

No  protest  of  a  promissory  note,  or  inland  bill  of  exchange,  u  neces- 
sary. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Tennessee. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  brought  in  the 
Court  below,  by  the  defendants  in  error,  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  against  the  plaintiff  in  error,  a  citizen 
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of  Tennessee,  as  the  endorser  of  a  promissory  note       1821. 
drawn  by  another  citizen  of  Tennessee,  and  endor- 
sed to  the  plaintiffs*  The  only  questions  in  the  cause 
were, 

(1.)  Whether  the  Court  below  had  jurisdiction  ; 
and,  (2.)  whether  notice  of  protest  was  necessary  to 
chaise  the  endorser  in  this  case.  Judgment  having 
been  rendered  against  the  defendant  below,  the 
cause  was  brought  by  writ  of  error  to  this  Court. 

Mr.  IkUan^  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  (1.)  argued,  ^^bnuay^uL 
that  iinder  the  11th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of 
1789,  c.  20,  the  Court  below  had  not  jurisdiction. 
The  decision  of  this  Court,  in  the  cases  of  Monta^ 
let  Y.  Murray*  and  Turner  v.  the  Bank  of  North 
Jmencay^  shows,  that  where  jurisdiction  does  not  at- 
lach  between  the  drawer  and  drawee,  assignment 
cannot  give  jurisdiction.  The  endorser  can  only 
transfer  by  the  assignment,  the  rights  and  interest  he 
possesses ;  as  he  had  no  right  (he  and  the  drawer 
being  citizens  of  the  same  State)  to  sue  in  the  Federal 
Court,  he  could  not  consequently  create  any  such 
right  by  the  assignment.  It  would  amount  to  a  creation 
<^ jurisdiction  by  consent,  which  the  law  does  not  war- 
rant. The  case  of  Slacum  v.  Pomery^  went  off  on 
the  ground  of  the  want  of  notice.  At  any  rate,  that 
was  z  foreign  bill,  and  perhaps  within  the  operation 
of  the  11th  section  of  the  judiciary  act:  it  is, 
then,  not  authority  in  this  case.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the   11th   section  of  the  judiciary    act, 

«  4  Cranck^  46.  h  4  DdL  M.  c  6  Cranch,  221. 
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isti.  this  is  a  ^^suit  to  recover  the  contents  o(  a  pro- 
^"^^"^^  missory  note  in  favour  of  an  assignee^^^  &c.  The 
T.  declaration  contains  but  a  single  coant,  founded 
upon  the  assignment,  non-payment,  and  consequent 
liability  of  the  plaintiff  in  error.  There  is  no  count 
for  money  had  and  received ;  there  is  but  a  single 
count,  and  that  is  to  recover  the  contents  of  the  note^ 
a  chose  in  action^  which  is  against  the  express  pro- 
vision of  the  act.  There  is  no  distinc  substantive 
contract,  between  the  endorser' and  holder  of  the 
note  ;  and,  if  there  were  any,  it  is  not  declared  on. 
(2.)  No  notice  of  protest  was  given.  This  was 
necessary  to  charge  the  endorser :'  and  the  declara- 
tion should  contain  an  averment  of  notice  of  protest* 

Mr.  Sergeant  J  contra,  (I.)  admitted,  that  where 
by  the  judiciary  act,  jurisdiction  does  not  attach  be- 
tween the  drawer  and  the  payee  of  a  note,  assign- 
ment cannot  give  jurisdiction.  Such,  and  no  more, 
is  the  amount  of  the  decisions  referred  to.  If  the 
payee  of  the  note  could  not  maintain  a  suit  in  the 
Federal  Courts  against  the  drawer,  neither  can  the 
endorsee  maintain  a  suit  in  the  Federal  Courts  against 
the  drawer.  But  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Courts  extends  to  the  case  of  a  suit  brought  by  the 
endorsee  against  the  endorser,  being  citizens  of  diffe- 
rent States,  whether  a  suit  could  have  been  there 
brought  against  the  drawers  or  not  By  the  words 
^the  act,  a  general  j  urisdiction  is  given,  in  terms, 

a  French's  Exrx.  y.  The  Bank  of  Columhia,  4  Cranch^  141. 
DonaldsoD  r.  Means,  4  DalL  109. 
h  SlaconiT.  Pomery,  6  Craneh^  22 1. 
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embracing  all  cases  where  citizens  of  different  States  isti. 
are  parties.  Being  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
o(  the  Constitution,  and  intended  to  secure  to  the 
suitor  an  impartial  tribunal,  it  ought  to  be  liberally 
construed.  Out  of  this  general  grant,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular exception,  which  ought  not  to  be  extended 
beyond  its  natural  construction,  but  rather  to  be 
strictly  taken,  being  against  constitutional  right; 
and  if  there  be  doubt,  that  interpretation  should  be 
given  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  jurisdiction. 
The  words  are,  '^  Nor  shall  any  District,  or  Circuit 
Court,  have  cognizance  of  any  suit  to  recover  the 
contents  of  any  promissory  note,  or  other  chose  in 
action,  in  favour  of  an  assignee^  unless  a  suit  might 
have  been  prosecuted  in  such  Court  to  recover  the 
said  contentSy  if  no  assignment  had  been  made^  ex- 
cept in  case  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange."  These 
words  necessarily  import  a  recovery  by  an  assignee^ 
claiming  through  the  medium  of  an  assignment^  of 
the  same  contents  which  might  have  been  recovered 
by  the  assignor,  if  he  had  not  assigned.  They  apply 
only  to  a  derivative  claim.  If  the  payee  should 
make  a  special  endorsement  to  a  citizen  of  the  same 
State,  and  such  endorsee  should  endorse  the  note  to 
a  citizen  of  a  different  State,  the  latter,  perhaps, 
could  not  sue  the  first  endorsee  in  the  Federal  Court, 
because  he  would  be  obliged  to  claim  under  the  as- 
mgnment,  and  in  right  of  the  assignor.  But  if  the 
payee  endorse  the  note  to  a  citizen  of  a  different 
State,  there  is  a  new  contract  entered  into  between 
the  endorser  and  the  endorsee,  by  the  endorsement, 
and  the  endorsee  would  claim  upon  the  footing  of 
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1821.  that  contract,  without  regard  to  the  original  engage- 

^*^^^^^  ment,  except  for  the  fact,  (upon  which  the  liability 

¥.  of  the  endorsee  arises,)  that  the  note  has  been  dii- 


Biyan. 


Jbonoured.  The  contract  is  so  entirely  independent, 
that  the  endorsee  would  be  liable  though  the  note 
were  forged,  or  the  drawer  fictitious.  The  assign* 
Bient,  it  is  true,  is  the  evidence  of  the  contract,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  foundation  of  his  claim ;  but 
he  does  not  claim  through  it,  nor  under  it,  nor  does 
he  claim  at  all  as  assignee.  In  the  case  of  a  note 
payable  to  bearer,  and  transferrabie  by  delivery^  it  is 
believed  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  jurisdiction, 
in  favour  of  a  bona  fide  holder,  being  a  citizen  o£  a 
different  State  from  the  drawer,  through  whatever 
hands  it  might  have  passed  in  its  course  to  him.  He 
would  claim  in  his  own  right,  and  not  by  assign- 
ment. In  the  case  of  a  general  endorsement^  also 
transferrabie  by  delivery,  and  conferring  upon  the 
bona  fide  holder  an  original  right  of  suit  against  the 
endorser,  the  Court  would  have  jurisdiction  of  a  suit 
against  the  endorser,  for  the  same  reason.  And  in 
case  of  a  spedcU  endorsement  to  a  citizen  of  a  diffe** 
rent  State,  the  argument,  if  possible,  is  still  stronger. 
Neither  of  these  is  within  the  words  of  the  act.  The 
plain  intention  of  the  provision  is  effectuated  by  the 
construction  contended  for  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants in  error.  The  design  of  the  exception  was 
either  to  prevent  colourable  transfers  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  jurisdiction,  or  to  enable  the  party  to  a 
negociable  contract,  to  secure  to  himself  the  jurist 
diction  of  the  State  Courts.  The  interpretation 
contended  for,  does  not  interfere  with  these  views. 
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It  is  in  the  power  of  the  endorser  to  fix  the  jurisdic-  i83i. 
tion,  by  making  a  special  endorsement,  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  drawer  to  escape  the  Federal  jurisdic^ 
tion  by  making  the  note  payable  to  a  citizen  of  the  ^^^ 
same  State.  But  as  it  must  be  admitted,  that  where 
the  note  is  payable  to  a  citizen  of  a  different  State^ 
or  being  payable  to  bearer,  comes  into  the  hands  of 
a  citizen  of  a  different  State,  the  drawer  may  be- 
come subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction,  it  would  seem 
to  follow,  conclusively,  that  the  endorser  (omitting 
to  guard  himself  and  thereby  voluntarily  waiving  the 
right)  would  also  be  liable.  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
the  particular  case  under  consideration,  that  the  note 
appears,  from  the  evidence,  to  have  been  drawn,  and, 
probably,  endorsed  for  the  very  purpose  of  being 
delivered  to  the  plaintiffs  below,  who  were,  and 
were  known  to  be,  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
(2.)  It  appears  fully  in  evidence,  that  notice  of 
non-payment  by  the  drawer,  was  in  due  time  given 
to  the  endorser.  This  is  all  that  was  necessary  to 
be  done,  no  protest  being  required  of  a  note  or  in* 
land  bill  of  exchange.  Slacum  y.,Pom€ry'  was  the 
case  of  a  foreign  bill. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court,  that  a  suit  may  be  brought  in  the 
Circuit  Court  by  the  endorsee  against  the  endorser, 
whether  a  suit  could  be  there  brought  against  the 
drawer  or  not.  In  such  a  case,  the  endorser  does 
not  claim  through  an  assignment.    It  is  a  new  c<m* 
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td»u  tract  entered  into  bj  the  endorser  and  endorsee,  upon 
,^fp^^  which  the  suit  is  brought ;  and  if  the  endorsee  is  a 
Commes.  citisen  of  a  different  State,  he  may  bring  an  action 
against  the  endorser  in  the  Circuit  Court  As  to  the 
other  objection  insisted  upon  by  the  plaintiff  in  error, 
all  that  was  incumbent  upon  the  holder,  was  to  give 
due  notice  to  the  endorser.  No  protest  of  a  promis*- 
sory  note  or  inland  \A\i  of  exchange  is  necessary. 

Judgment  affirmed^ 


(Paiz  E. 

The  Bello  Corrunes.     The  Spanish  Cansulj 

Claimant 

A  foreign  cobsuI  has  a  right  to  claim,  or  institute  a  proceediog,  ta 
rem^  where  the  rights  of  property  of  his  fellow -citijEens  are  in  ques- 
tion, without  a  special  procuration  from  thoae  for  whose  benefit  he 
acts. 

Bat  a  consul  cannot  receiye  actual  restitution  of  the  ret  in  contro- 
versy, without  a  special  authority  from  the  particular  indi?idaalB 
who  are  entitled. 

A  capture  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  property  be- 
longing to  subjects  of  a  country  in  amity  with  the  U.  S.  is  unlawfhl, 
iriieresoeFer  the  capturing  ressel  may  haye  been  equipped,  or  by 
whomsoever  commissioned;  and  the  property  thus  captured,  if 
brought  within  the  neutral  limits  of  this  country,  will  be  restored  to 
10ie  original  owners. 

Whatever  difllculty  there  may  be,  under  our  municipal  institutfoos, 
in  punishing  as  pirates,  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  who  take  from  a  State 
at  war  with  Spain,  acommission  to  croite  against  that  power,  coq- 
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trary  to  the  l4th  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty,  yet  there  is  no  donbl         1821 « 
that  such  acts  are  to  be  considered  as  piratical  acts  for  all  cifU  pur-      v,^-\<^^ 
poses*  and  the  ofleoding  parties  cannot  appear,  and  claim  in  our     The  Bello 
Courts  the  property  thus<aken. 

//  jeewu,  that  the  terms,  '*  a  Slate  with  which  the  said  King  shall  be  ai 
iMir,"  in  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty,  include  the  South  American 
prorinces  which  haye  revolted  against  Spain. 

But,  howoFer  this  may  be,  the  Neutrality  Act  of  June,  1797,  c.  i.  ex- 
tends the  same  prohibition,  with  all  its  consequences,  toacolooy 
revolting,  and  making  war  against  its  parent  country. 

In  the  case  of  such  an  illegal  capture,  the  property  of  the  lawful  own- 
ers cannot  be  forfeited,  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws  of  this 
country,  by  the  captors  or  by  persons  who  have  rescued  the  pro- 
perly from  their  possession. 

The  rights  of  salvage  may  be  forfeited  by  spoliation,  smuggling,  or 
other  gross  miscondact  of  the  salvors. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Rhode  Island. 

This  was  the  case  of  a  Spanish  vessel  and  cargo, 
stranded  on  Block  Island,  and  there  seized  by  the 
officers  of  the  customs.  An  information  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  was  filed  in  the  District  Court, 
against  the  property,  as  forfeited,  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  the  revenue  laws.  His  Catholic  Majesty's 
Vice  Consul  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island,  inter- 
posed a  claim  on  behalf  of  ^^  certain  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Spain,"  the  original  owners  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  which  was  bound  on  a  voyage  from  the  port 
of  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  was 
taken  off  Cape  St.  Antonio,  on  the  west  end  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1818,  by  an 
armed  vessel  called  the  Puyerredon,  commanded  by 
one  James  Barnes,  sailing  under  Buenos  Ayres  co- 
lours, and  asserting  a  right  to  make  captures  under 
the  authority  of  the  government  of  that  place.  Res- 
titution to  the  original  Spanish  owners  was  claimed, 
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1821.      upon  the  ground  that  the  capturing  vessel  had  been 
^f^'^^iT'    equipped  in  the  ports  of  this  country,  in  violation  of 
Conmnes.     our  neutrality.      An  allegation  was  also  filed   by 
Barnes,  demanding  restitution  of  the  property  to  the 
captors,  as  having  been  taken,  jure  beUij  on  the  high 
\  seas.     Another  claim  was  also  filed  by  certain  per- 

sons, part  of  the  original  crew  of  the  Bello  Corrunes, 
left  on  board  after  the  capture,  who  asserted  a  claim 
for  salvage,  in  case  the  property  should  be  restored 
to  the  original  Spanish  owners,  under  the  following 
circumstances.  The  master  of  the  captured  vessel, 
and  all  her  crew  except  four,  were  taken  out,  and  a 
prize  master  and  crew  put  on  board  from  the  Puyer- 
redon.  Thus  equipped,  the  Bello  Corrunes  cruised 
in  company  with  the  Puyerredon  nearly  two  months, 
during  which  period  another  Spaniard,  of  the  ori- 
ginal crew  of  the  Bello  Corrunes,  was  returned  to 
that  vessel.  The  two  vessels  afterwards  separated, 
and  on  the  8tb  of  May,  in  lat.  32^  SO'  north,  and 
longitude  74"  W.  from  London,  the  prize  crew,  as- 
sisted by  the  persons  originally  on  board  the  Bello 
Corrunes,  rose  on  the  prize  master  and  other  officers, 
and  rescued  the  vessel  from  their  possession.  They 
then  steered  their  course  for  the  United  States,  and 
the  vessel  was  by  some  means  stranded  upon  Block 
Island,  where  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  seized  by 
the  revenue  officers. 

A  decree  was  entered  in  the  District  Court,  pro 
formay  and  by  consent  of  parties,  restoring  the  pro- 
perty to  the  original  Spanish  owners  as  claimed,  and 
dismissing  the  other  allegations  and  claims.     This 
decr^  was  affirmed,  pro  format  and  by  consent,  in 
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the  Ciicoit  Court,  and  the  cause  was  brought  by  ap-       i82i. 
peal  to  this  Court  ^^if^^T^ 

^  .  The  Bello 

•  It  appeared  by  the  evidence  m  the  Courts  below,  Commet. 
and  by  the  farther  proof  taken  under  a  commission 
from  this  Court, .  that  the  capturing  vessel  was  for- 
merly owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
eadled  the  Mangaree,  and  was  originally  armed, 
equipped,  and  manned  at  Baltimore ;  and  sailed 
from  that  port  in  March,  181 7,  under  the  command 
of  Barnes,  ^  citizen  of  the  United  States,  domiciled 
in  that  city,  under  Buenos  Ay  res  colours,  on  a  cruize ; 
and  after  capturing  several  Spanish  vessels,  pro* 
ceeded  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  vessel  arrived  in 
August,  1817.'  The  vessel  was  then  altered  from  a 
schooner  into  a  brig,  and  her  name  changed  to  the 
Puyerredofij  an  addition  of  one  gun  was  made  to 
her  armament,  some  of  the  original  crew  were  re- 
shipped,  and  other  seamen  recruited.  An  alleged 
sale  of  the  vessel  took  place  to  one  Higginbotham,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  domiciled  at  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and  a  commission  was  issued  by  the  Su- 
preme Director  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South 
America,  dated  the  20th  of  November,  1817,  au- 
thorizing Barnes  to  capture  Spanish  property ;  with 
which  the  vessel  sailed  from  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
cruise,  during  which  the  present  capture  was  made. 

The  Attorney' Generd^  {or  the  United  States,  ar-  Februmysth. 
gned,  that  the  officers  of  the  Government  being  in 

a  This  was  the  same  yessel  which  captared  the  Divina  Pat- 
tora,  in  1816.     Vide  ante,  Vol.  IV.  p.  52. 
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1821.  possession  of  this  property,  would  hold  it  as  a  droit 
.Jf^^rj?^  until  some  person  appeared  duly  authorized  to  clsum 
Comnes.  it  The  consul  of  Spain  has  no  authority  to  claim, 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  his  official  character,  the 
property  of  persons  to  him  unknown,  and  by  whom 
he  cannot  therefore  have  been  invested  with  a  spe- 
cial procuration.  He  is  not  invested  with  a  general 
authority  for  that  purpose,  virtute  officii^  nor  is  there 
evidence  in  this  particular  case  that  the  consul  is  the 
agent,  consignee,  or  correspondent  of  the  owners, 
who  are  sometimes  permitted  to  claim  for  their 
principal,  when  the  latter  is  absent  from  the  coun- 
try/   Great  public  inconveniences  and   mischief, 

a  The  Aone,  3  Wheat.  Rep.  435.  De  Steck,  des  Considsy  64. 
Warden  on  Consuls^  116,  and  opinion  of  M.  Portalis  there 
cited.  This  opinion  of  M.  Portalis,  in  the  case  of  the  claim 
of  the  Danish  Consul  before  the  French  Coancil  of  Pri- 
zes, will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume  of 
Reports,  Note  No.  V. 

The  passage  cited  from  De  Steck^  is  as  follows  : 
**  §  27.  Selon  la  regie  par  la  plQpart  des  trait^s  de  commerce 
et  par  Pusage  presqae  gendralement  re9U  les  consuls  sont  les 
juges  des  gens  de  mer  et  des  n^gocians  et  marchands  de  leur 
nation.* 

28.  II  leur  est  ordinairement  attribute  la  jurisdiction  tant 
en  matiere  civile  que  criminelle. 

29.  Cette  jurisdiction  attribute  aux  consuls  n'^mane  point  de 
la  puissance  et  de  Tautoritd  du  souverain,  qui  les  ^tablit,  qui 
n*a  point  de  pouvoir  sur  ses  sujets  expatri^s,  d^meurans,  com- 
mergans,  ^tablis  en  des  pays  strangers.  Elle  depend  et  derive 
I^ut6t  de  la  concession,  de  Tattribution  du  souverain  de  T^tat 
ou  les  consuls  resident.  Elle  suppose  done  toujours  des  trait^s 
par  lesquels  elle  eststipul^e,  accord^e,  attribute. 

*  Velin,  Cam,  Svr  FOrdonn,  de  la  Marine^  1. 1.  iU,  9.  art.  I2.p.  861. 
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might  follow  from  allowing  foreign  consuls,  not  spe-       issi. 
(ually  antborized  by  their  own  government,  or  by    iJjT^^^ 
this,  nor  by  the  parties,  to  receive  restitution  of  pro-    Commei. 
party,  for  which  they  may  interpose  a  claim  as  be- 
longing to  their  fellow  subjects.     Supposing   the 
property  here  to  be  devested  out  of  the  original  own- 
ers by  the  capture,  and  vested  in  the  captors,  jure 
b^Uif  it  must  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  for 
violating  the  revenue  laws,  which  was  the  original 
intention  of  the  parties,  and  was  partially  accom- 
plished at  Block  Island.     Or  supposing  the  recap- 
ture by  the  prize  crew  to  be  valid,  they  must  be 

30.  LoTsque  la  jurisdiction  est  attribute  aux  codsqIs  par  les 
traits  de  commerce,  ils  oot  le  pouvoir  dans  leur  district,  dans 
rendroit  de  leur  ^tablissemeut  et  daus  leur  r^idence,  de  juger 
le9  difi&rens,  contestations  et  proccs  qui  surviennent  entre  let 
gem  de  mer,  les  n^gocians,  les  commer9ans  de  leur  nation,  qui 
t'^leveot  entre  les  capitaines,  patrons,  T^quipage,  et  les  pas- 
sagera  des  vaisseauz  et  des  batimens  nationauz. 

31.  Leur  jurisdiction  ne  se  borne  pas  alors  aux  aflfairescoo- 
tentiesses  des  nationaux.  lis  ont  aussi  la  jurisdiction  yoIod- 
taire,  c*est  a  dire  la  faculty  de  recevoir  les  declarations  des 
capitaines  des  yaisseaux,  et  tons  les  actes  que  leur  nationaux 
Teulent  passer  dans  leur  cbancellerie,  de  les  l^galiser,  de  re- 
ceToir  leur  testamens,  de  r^gler  leurs  successions  et  leur  ta- 
ieUes,  de  faire  Tinventaire  de  leur  biens  ddaiss^s  et  oau- 
frag^,  etc. 

32.  Dans  les  proces  que  surviennent  entre  les  nationaux  et 
les  babitans  et  sojets  de  T^lat  ou  les  consuls  sont  ^tablis,  oq 
entre  les  commer9ans  d'autres  nations,  ils  assistent,  protegent, 
d^fendent  leurs  nationaux.  Dans  les  ^cbelles  du  Levant  les 
juges  du  lieu  n'osent  dans  ce  cas  proc^der  sans  la  participation 
et  rinterrention  du  consul,  sans  la  pr^ence  des  on  interprete." 
De  Steck  detContuU^  p.  64. 
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-18S1.  considered  as  the  agents  of  the  original  proprietors, 
^if^^C^  and  their  misconduct  must  be  visited  upon  the  ori- 
Cornines.     ginal  proprietors. 

Mr.  Winder^  for  the  appellants  and  captors,  insist- 
ed, that  the  present  capture  being  made  on  the  high 
seas,  jure  belli j  under  a  commission  regularly  issued 
by  a  Government  acknowledged  to  be  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  war  against  its  enemy,  could  not 
be  inquired  into  by  the  Courts  of  this  country  ;  but 
that  the  captors  being  entitled  to  the  possession, 
having  only  been  dispossessed  by  the  criminal  mis- 
conduct of  the  prize  crew  which  they  had  put  on 
board  to  secure  the  prize,  were  entitled  to  restitution, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  proceed  against  it  as  prize 
in  the  competent  Court.  Whatever  military  means 
are  directed,  from  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
belligerent  States,  against  its  enemy,  are  not  subject 
to  the  review  or  control  of  any  neutral  or  other  fo- 
reign tribunal  or  authority,  except  in  the  single  case 
of  a  direct  violation  of  the  neutral  territory  itself. 
This  principle  grows  out  of  the  perfect  independence 
and  equality  of  nations,  existing  as  it  were  in  a  state 
of  nature  in  respect  to  each  other.  Their  conduct 
in  authorizing  acts  of  w  ar  is  no  more  reviewable  by 
other  nations,  than  any  other  their  acts  of  sovereign- 
ty.' It  is  this  perfect  independence  and  equality  of 
sovereign  States  which  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Courts  of  the 
captor's  country  over  every  thing  done  under  a  prize 

a  Vattely  Droit  des  Gens,  Prelim,  s,  15—23.  L  2.  c.  4.  *.  54, 
55. 
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commission/    In  the  celebrated  case  of  the   Ex-       issi. 
cliangej  this  Court  held,  that  the  commission  of  a    ^;f^"C^, 

,  The  Bello 

so?ereigD  protected  that  vessel  from  all  inquiry,  not-  ComineB. 
withstanding  the  flagrantly  unjust  conduct  of  the 
French  Emperor  in  appropriating  the  property  of  an 
American  citizen  to  his  own  use,  without  the  form  of 
a  trial,  and  incorporating  it  into  his  military  marine. 
It  must  be  shown,  that  the  act  of  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  in  granting  this  commission  is  unlaw- 
ful, before  it  can  be  shown  that  any  of  the  effects  of 
that  act  are  invalid.  Suppose  the  Exchange^  on  her 
voyage,  had  made  a  capture,  could  this  Court  have 
restored  it  to  the  former  owners  ?  Or  could  it  in- 
quire into  the  validity  of  such  a  capture  consistently 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  case  ?  The 
enlistment  of  men  in  neutral  countries  to  serve  the 
belligerent  powers  is  lawful,  unless  there  be  some  ex* 
press  prohibition  of  the  neutral  State.  Such  a  mu- 
nicipal prohibition  would  certainly  make  it  unlawful, 
in  respect  to  the  neutral  State  whose  laws  are  viola- 
ted ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  all  the 
acts  of  such  persons  in  war  would  be  unlawful,  or 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  lawful 
war/  The  carrying  of  contraband  is  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  nations  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation, 
and  the  exportation  of  contraband  articles  may  be 
prohibited  by  the  municipal  code  under  other  penal- 
ties ;  but  such  prohibition  would  not  invalidate  a 

a  L'loviocible,  1  Wheat.  Rep.  238.  254. 
b  7  Crandi,  116. 

c  VatUU  '.3.  c.  2.  «.  13—16.      JBj/nJb.  Q.  J.  Pub.  pp.  175. 
177.  of  Da  Ponceao's  translatioD. 
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18S1.       capture  made  with  the  muoitioDs  of  war  thus  ex- 
i^f^'C^    ported.   The  Government  of  this  country  naturalizes 
Comiieaw    all  foreigners  indiscriminately,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  employs  them  in  its  land  and  naval  service ;  and 
it  is  not  for  us  to  question  the  right  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  the  military  service 
of  a  foreign  State.     It  is  insisted,  that  not  only  the 
Court  has  no  authority  by  the  law  of  nations  to  re- 
store to  the  original  owners  a  prize  thus  captured, 
but  that  the  law  of  nations  gives  the  Congress  no- 
power  to  authorize  the  Court  to  restore.    The  Le- 
gislature may  prohibit  our  citizens  from  enlisting  in 
the  service  of  the  belligerents,  or  from  fitting  out 
ships  to  be  employed  in  cruising,  under  ever  so  se- 
vere penalties ;  but  those  penalties  cannot  extend  to 
a  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  prize  acquired  under  the 
commission  of  an  independent  sovereign  State.     Nor 
are  Spain  and  the  United  States  competent  to  regu* 
late  by  their  mutual  treaty  stipulations  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  South  American  Provinces,  though 
they  may  stipulate  to  inflict  penalties  in  personam^ 
for  what  they  deem  the  criminal  conduct  of  their 
subjects  or  citizens.     As  to  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  for  a  forfeiture  on  account  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  the  revenue  laws,  it  is  already  settled  by 
this  Court,  that  the  property  of  foreigners  cannot  be 
forfeited  for  the  misconduct  of  those  who  are  tor- 
tiously  in  possession,  as  was  the  case  here  with  the 
rescuers." 

a  The  Josefa  Seganda,  5  Wheat.  Rep.  338. 
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Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Wheaton^  for  the  respondent       i82i« 
and  claimant,  the  Spanish  Consul,  (I.) contended,    ,I;f'X^ 

^^  J  no   isci 

that  the  Consul,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  had    Corranei 
a  right  to  interpose  a  claim  for  the  property  of  his 
fellow  subjects,  brought  into  our  ports  in  this  man- 
ner.    He  does  not  claim  as  attorney  in  fact,  but  his 
character  is  more  like  an  attorney  at  law.     There  is 
no  necessity  of  a  special  procuration  from  those  for 
whom  he  claims,  because  it  does  not  follow,  that  the 
property  will  be  actually  delivered  into  his  hands 
until  the  respective  rights  of  the  owners  are  deter* 
mined,  and  a  special  authority  produced  from  them 
to  receive  distribution.    There  is  the  more  necessity 
for  permitting  the  Consul,  as  the  official  protector  of 
the  commercial  rights  and  interests  of  his  fellow  sub- 
jects in  a  foreign  country,  to  interpose  a  claim  in 
a  case  of  this  nature,  because  the  usual  term  of  a 
year  and  a  day  allowed  in  prize  causes,  where  there 
is  no  claim,  would  not  be  allowed  here,  since  the 
property  is  demanded  by  the  captors  under  their  pre- 
tended commission,  and  if  the  subjects  of  Spain,  re- 
siding at  a  distance,  and  ignorant  even  of  the  fact  of 
the  capture,  were  not  allowed  to  be  represented  by 
their  Consul,  the  property  would  be  taken  away  by 
the  captors,  and  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  original 
owners.     It  will  also  frequently  be  impossible  for 
the  Consul  to  specify  the  owners  for  whom  he  claims, 
and  he  ought,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  file  allega- 
tions claiming   it   for   Spanish   subjects  generally. 
The  opinion  of  M.  Portalis    in  the  case  of  the 
Danish  Consul,*  proceeds  entirely  upon  the  peculiar 

a  Vide  Appendix,  NaU  No.  V. 
Vol.  VL  21 
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1821.  re|3:uIation  of  France,  which  makes  the  Procuriur 
^^^^^^^^  Creneratj  the  official  attorney  of  all  persons  who  are 
CorroDes.  not  represented  before  the  tribunals  by  any  special 
procuration  ;  which  would,  of  course,  render  unne- 
cessary the  interposition  of  foreign  Consuls  in  cases 
where  the  rights  of  their  countrymen  were  involved. 
2.  They  argued,  that  the  vessel  by  which  the  pre- 
sent capture  was  made,  having  been  fitted  out  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  the  capture  having 
been  made  by  our  citizens,  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  the  property  must  be  restored  to  the  original 
owners,  according  to  the  uniform  decisions  of  this 
Court.""  Under  our  municipal  constitution,  the 
treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  it  would 
be  so  by  the  law  of  nations  without  that  constitu- 
tional provision.  "Every  treaty,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott, 
"  is  a  part  of  the  private  law  of  the  country  which 
has  entered  into  that  treaty,  and  is  as  binding  on  the 
subjects  as  any  part  of  their  municipal  laws."^  The 
9th  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty  declares,  that 
goods  taken^om  pirates  shall  be  restored  to  the  law- 
ful owners ;  and  the  14th  article  declares  the  captors, 
in  the  present  case,  to  be  pirates,  as  it  provides,  that 
they  shall  be  punished  as  such  for  taking  a  commis- 
sion to  cruise  against  Spain.  And  yet. we  are  in- 
quiring whether  they  are  entitled  to  have  restitution 

a  The  Alerta,  9  Cranch,  359.  Talbot  v.  Jansen,  3  DalL 
133.  LMnvincible,  I  Wheat.  Rep.  238.  The  Divina  Pastora, 
4  Wheat.  Rep,  52.  Note  to  that  case,  p.  62.  Sir  L.  Jenkios' 
works,  there  cited.     The  Estrella,  4  Wheat.  Rep.  298. 

b  The  Eenroom,  2  Rob.  6. 
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of  the  ?erj  property  which  they  have  thus  piratical-       1821. 
ly  takeo.     It  may  be  admitted,  that  in  some  cases    ^^f^^C^, 

^  ,  •'  The  Bell 

citisens  of  one  country  may  lawfully  engage  in  the  Corranet 
wars  of  another ;  we  may  take  the  doctrine  cited 
from  Bynkershoeck,  that  they  may  enlist  where 
there  is  no  prohibition,  ft  may  also  safely  be  ad* 
mitted,  that  as  far  as  the  other  belligerents  are  con- 
cerned in  their  hostile  relations  with  each  other,  it  is 
lawful  war.  Spain  cannot  justly  complain  of  the 
South  American  Provinces  for  employing  foreigners 
in  their  service.  And  if  the  capturing  ship  were  a 
national  vessel,  like  the  Exchan^e^"  no  doubt  her 
commission  would  estop  all  judicial  inquiry  into  her 
conduct.  But  this  is  a  private  claim.  The  original 
Spanish  owners  claim  nothing  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  That  Government  claims 
nothing  of  the  Spanish  owners.  Our  own  citizens 
assert  a  claim  to  this  property  acquired  in  war,  which 
can  only  be  maintained  upon  the  supposition,  that 
they  may  be  at  war  whilst  their  country  is  at  peace ; 
that  they  are  not  bound  by  the  laws  and  treaties  of 
their  own  country  ;  that  they  may  expatriate  them- 
selves, ^(ii§^ran<e  beUo^  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
hostilities  against  nations  in  amity  with  the  United 
States.  If  the  doctrine  contended  for  on  the  part  of 
the  captors,  that  the  commission  is  conclusive,  be  cor- 
rect, then  the  Court  can  never  look  behind  it,  and 
the  belligerents  may  dispense  with  our  laws,  and  the 
allegiance  of  our  citizens,  at  their  pleasure.  The 
case  of  Talhot  v.  Janson^  whatever  may  be  thought 

a  7  Cranch,  116.  (  3  Dodl.  133. 
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1821.  of  it  in  other  respects,  has  never  been  overruled  as 
^^^""^^  to  the  principle,  that  the  neutral  tribunals  have  a 
Corranes.  right  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  a  captor's  coin- 
mission,  to  see  whether  it  was  obtained  and  used  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  neutral  country.  That 
case  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  series  of  decisions, 
ivhich  have  become  the  settled  law  of  this  Court, 
and  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  question.  The 
Court  has  uniformly  treated  it  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  personal  illegality  of  the  act  of  taking 
the  commission  that  the  property  captured  under  it 
should  be  restored  to  the  lawful  owner.  It  is,  there- 
fore, immaterial  where,  or  by  whom,  the  capturing 
vessel  was  equipped.  It  is  sufficient,  that  the  cap- 
turing persons  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
cannot  assert  a  right  of  property  founded  on  their 
own  illegal  conduct. 

3.  But  even  admitting  that  the  original  capture 
was  legal,  the  prize  cannot  now  be  reclaimed  by  the 
captors.  An  interest  acquired  in  war  by  possession, 
18  lost  with  the  possession.  The  rights  of  capture 
are  completely  devested  by  recapture,  escape,  or 
rescue.*  Here  the  property  has  been  devested  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  captors  by  the  rescuers,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  original  owners,  and  the  rescuers 
hold  it  in  trust  for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  WheatoUy  for  the  salvors,  stated,  that  the  ori- 

a  The  Astrea,  1  Wheat.  Rep.  126.  The  Invincible,  2  Gallis. 
36.  Hudson  v.  Guestier,  4  Cranch^  293.  S.  C.  6  Cranchj  28 1 . 
The  Diligentia,  1  Dodsotiy  404. 
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ginal  owners  being  thus  shown  to  be  entitled  to  res-       issx. 
titution,  the  next  question  would  be,  whether  the    ^iT^^ 
salvors  were  entitled  to  any,  and  what  salvage.     Conwue^ 
Unless  the  property  were  thus  restored  to  the  Spa- 
nish owners,  the  rescuers  could  not  claim  any  sal- 
vage; for  certainly  the  captors  would  not  admit  that 
any  meritorious  service  had  been  rendered  them  by 
the  rescue.    But,  as  against  the  former  owners,  the 
rescuers  have  a  just  claim,  having  saved  the  property 
from  the  grasp  of  their  enemy  :  and  it  would  be  idle 
to  send  the  salvors  to  the  Courts  of  Spain,  to  prose- 
cute their  claim,  since  the  possession  of  the  property 
enables  this  Court  to  do  complete  justice  between 
all  the  parties.*    And  this  Court  has  already  deter- 
mined, that  in  a  case  of  derelict  by  one  belligerent, 
a  neutral  is  entitled  to  salvage,  and  the  Courts  of 
the  neutral  country  into  which    the   property  is 
brought,  have  authority  to  award  it^    As  to  the 
quantum  of  salvage :  one  third  was  allowed  in  that 
case  ;  and  it  was  doubted  whether  more  ought  not  to 
have  been  allowed,  if  the  salvors  had  appealed.  The 
case  of  the  AdventurCj^  which  was  a  donation  at  sea 
by  the  belligerent  captor  to  a  neutral,  who  brought 
the  property  into  a  port  of  his  own  country,  was 
held  to  be  a  lawful  salvage,  and  a  moiety  was  al- 
lowed.    In  the  case  of  Howe  et  al.  v.  the  Brig , 

which  was  a  Spanish  vessel  captured  by  a  South 
American  cruiser,  one  of  the  learned  judges  of  this 

a  The  Two  Friends,  1  Rob.  281. 
b  The  Mary  Ford,  3  Ball.  198. 
c  8  CroncA,  221. 
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1821.  Court  allowed  a  moiiety  of  the  net  value/  And  in 
.^J^^"^^^  general,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  inflexible 
Cocnines.  rule,  either  in  cases  of  derelict,  or  of  rescue  ;  a  rea- 
sonable salvage,  proportioned  to  the  meritorious  ex* 
ertions  of  the  salvors,  is  to  be  decreed  ;  but  never 
less  than  a  third,  unless  the  property  is  very  valua- 
ble, or  the  services  rendered  very  inconsiderable/ 

Mr.  Webster^  contra,  upon  the  claim  for  salvage, 
insisted,  that  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  that  there 
had  been  a  partial  embezzlement  of  the  property  by 
the  alleged  salvors,  and  that  it  was  a  fixed  rule  that 
such  misconduct,  or  any  circumstance  of  fraud,  for- 
feited the  rights  of  salvage/ 

FOruanfWh.  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 

This  vessel  was  stranded  on  Block  Island,  in  an 
alleged  effort  to  reach  a  port  of  the  United  States. 
The  vessel  and  cargo  have  been  seized  by  the  Col- 
lector of  Newport,  for  supposed  violations  of  the 
trade  laws  of  this  country,  and  an  information  was 
accordingly  filed,  to  subject  the  whole  to^  condemna- 
tion, in  the  District  Court,  for  Rhode  Island  District. 

This  claim  of  the  United  States  has  been  opposed 
by  three  classes  of  competitors.     The  vessel  and 

a  I  Mason's  Rep.  372. 

6  Abbott  on  Shipp.  461.  Story's  Ed.  Note  (1.)  The  Favourite, 
4  Cranch,  347.  The  JoDge  BastiaDD,  5  Rob.  322.  The  Lord 
Nelson,  Edw.  79.  L'EsperaDce,  1  Dodson,  49.  The  Blenden- 
hall,  1  Dodson,  421.  Barrels  of  Flour  v.  Prior,  1  Gallis.  133. 

c  The  Blaireau,  2  Crunch,  240 
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cariso,  it  appears,  are  Spanish  property,  and  were       i82i. 
captured  on  the  south  western  coast  of  Cuba,  by  the    );f^^ry 

^  .  '     -^  The  Bello 

Puyerredon,  a  private  armed  brig,  bearing  the  flag  Cormnes. 
of  the  Bueoos  Ayrean  Republic,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  James  Barnes.  Being  armed,  and  wellcal-  / 
culated  for  a  privateer,  she  was  manned  with  a 
complement  of  the  privateer's  men,  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  her  original  commander,  and  all  ex- 
cept four  of  the  Spanish  crew,  removed.  Thus  equip- 
ped, it  appears  that  she  cruised,  as  a  tender  to  the 
Puyerredon,  for  about  two  months,  during  which 
time  another  Spaniard  was  added  to  her  crew,  and 
on  the  8th  May,  when  in  lat.  32  30,  N.  and  long. 
74,  from  London,  the  crew  rose  upon  the  officers, 
subdued  them,  put  them  on  board  the  first  vessel 
they  met  with,  and  steered  their  course  for  this  con- 
tinent. 

Thus  circumstanced,  Capt.  Barnes  has  libelled  in 
behalf  of  the  captors,  the  Spanish  Vice  Consul  in 
behalf  of  the  original  Spanish  owners,  and  the  crew 
of  the  Bello  Corrunes  have  libelled  for  a  compensa- 
tion by  way  of  salvage,  to  which  they  suppose  them- 
selves entitled,  in  the  event  of  restitution  being  de- 
creed to  the  original  owners. 

To  these  several  claims  it  is  objected  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  that  restitution  cannot  be  decreed 
to  the  Spanish  Vice  Consul,  because  he  is  not  in  that 
capacity  a  competent  party  in  Court  to  assert  the 
rights  of  individual  subjects  ;  nor,  in  favour  of  the 
captors,  because  the  privateer  was  originally  fitted 
out  in  the  United  States,  and  is  still  owned  by  Ame- 
rican citizens ;  nor,  in  favour  of  the  salvors,  because 
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1821.       they  have  forfeited  their  claim  to  salvage  by  spolia- 
!^r^C^    tion,  and  an  attempt  to  smuggle. 
Comrnes.        As  these  suggestions  open  the  whole  case,  it  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  considering  them  severally  in  their 
order,  only  remarking  en  passant^  that  though  they 
were  all  sustained,  it  would  avail  the  United  States 
nothing ;  since,  without  evidence  sufficient  to  sus* 
tain  the  criminal  charge,  it  would  only  follow  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  property  libelled,  must  lie  in  the 
registry  of  the  Court,  until  a  proper  claimant  shall 
make  his  appearance. 
A  foreign  con-      Ou  the  first  poiut  made  by  the  Attorney  General^ 
S*mS**wbw  ^^^^  Court  feels  no  difficulty  in  deciding,  that  a  Vice 
^^n^of  hSf  Consul  duly  recognised  by  our  Government,  is  a 
are^7qM%^  compctcut  party  to  assert  or  defend  the  rights  of 
I^iai  BuS^  property  of  the  individuals  of  his  nation,    in  any 
idr  whose  bene.  Court  having  jutisdictiou  of  causes  affected  by  the 
application  of  international  law.    To  watch  over 
the  rights  and  interests  of  their  subjects,  wherever  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  may  draw  them,  or  the  vicissi* 
tudes  of  human  affairs  may  force  them,  is  the  great 
object  for  which  Consuls  are  deputed  by  their  sove- 
reigns ;  and  in  a  country  where  laws  govern,  and 
justice  is  sought  for  in  Courts  only,  it  would  be  a 
mockery  to  preclude  them  from  the  only  avenue 
throu£:h  which  their  course  lies  to  the  end  of  their 
mission.      The  long   and  universal   usage  of  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  has  sanctioned  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  right,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any 
evil  or  inconvenience  can  flow  from  it.     Whether 
the  powers  of  the  Vice  Consul  shall  in  any  instance 
extend  to  the  right  to  receive  in  his  national  charac- 
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ter,  the  proceeds  of  property  libelled  aiid  transfer-      i83t. 
red  into  the  registry  of  a  Court,  is  a  question  rest-    ^UlT'C^ 
ing  on  other  principles.    In  the  absence  of  specific    Cormoei. 

•  i_  •        i_  1       •  1  But  he  ctniiot 

powers  given  nun  by  competent  authonty,  such  a  r^ceire  actual 

,.  ij  •!  t  •««*«•       Kititution  with- 

ngtit  would  certamly  not  be  recognised.    Much,  la  ^^'^  «  .'p^*«i 

^  ^  o  7  procnratioo 

this  respect,  must  ever  depend  upon  the  laws  of  the  ^^eS*^'^' 
country  from  which,  and  to  which,  he  is  deputed. 
And  this  view  of  the  subject  will  be  found  to  recon- 
cile the  difficulties  supposed  to  have  been  presented 
by  the  authorities  quoted  on  this  point.  Consider- 
ing, then,  the  original  Spanish  interest  as  legally  re* 
presented,  the  questions  are,  whether  that  interest  is 
not  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  or  superseded  by 
the  superior  claims  of  the  capturing  vessel. 

This  is  not  the  ordinary  case  of  a  capture  made     a  duten  a 
under  the  taint  of  an  illegal  outfit.    The  decision  of  cannot'  cuin, 

in  thftir  Courtt. 

this  Court  must  rest  upon  a  very  different  principle.  i»>e  proper^  oc 

*  •^  i^  r         foreisn  nations 

•      -    •'     with 
cap- 
tared  by  him  in 


In  those  cases,  the  national  character  of  the  claim-  jg^  ^'^l 


ant  is  immaterial.    He  has  violated  the  neutrality  of  ^^^  ^, 
this  country,  and  cannot  shelter  himself  under  his  riJ^^udTn^j 

•      •  1  •         11       •  1  ^^^^  been    e- 

commission,   or  bis  allegiance,   however  unques-  qnipped,  or  bj 

,  whomaoeTer 

^mable  hb  right,  individual  or  national,  would  commisaioned. 
have  been  otherwise.  But  can  a  citizen  of  this 
country,  who  has  violated  its  laws,  ever  be  recogni- 
sed in  our  Courts  as  a  legal  claimant  of  the  fruits  of 
his  own  wrong  ?  We  are  of  opinion  he  cannot,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  material  to  determine  what  is 
the  national  character  of  the  claimants,  under  the 
capture  made  by  the  Puyerredon. 

At  the  time  of  this  vessel's  first  sailing  from  Bal- 
timore, she  was  unquestionably  American  owned 
and  commanded.    During  the  time  of  her  cruising 

Vol.  VI.  (?1 
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1821.  under  the  name  of  the  Mangoree,  it  is  not  pretended 
^^^'^'C^  that  she  changed  owners.  The  legality  of  her  con- 
Commes.  duct  at  that  period  has  been  defended  altogether  on 
the  ground  of  her  taking  the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
being  commissioned  in  a  foreign  state,  and  her  com- 
mander, Barnes,  assuming  the  character  of  a  citi- 
asen  of  the  power  that  had  commissioned  him.  It  is 
not  until  her  arrival  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  in  1817,  that 
any  change  of  property  in  the  vessel  has  been  set  up 
in  proof.  At  that  time,  it  is  contended,  she  was  set 
up  at  auction,  and  changed  owners,  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  Mr.  Higginbotbam,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  married  and  domiciled  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

If  this  fact  had  been  satisfactorily  made  out  in  evi- 
dence, it  would  have  drawn  this  Court  into  the  con- 
sideration of  some  questions  of  great  nicety,  which 
have  never  yet  received  a  solemn  adjudication  in  this 
Court.  But  the  evidence  to  support  this  pretended 
change  of  property  is  so  wholly  unsatisfactory,  that 
the  Court  rejects  it ;  for,  the  ordinary  solemnities  of 
such  transfers  are  too  well  known,  to  admit  the  be- 
lief that  in  this  instance,  the  change  of  property, 
had  it  been  real,  would  not  have  been  effected  or 
commemorated  by  written  documents. 

This  Court,  then,  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Puyerredon  is  still,  in  reality,  American 
owned,  and  they  are  also  of  opinion,  that  she  must 
be  held  to  be  American  commanded ;  since,  even  if 
the  doctrine  could  be  admitted,  that  a  man's  alle- 
giance may  be  put  off  with  his  coat,  it  is  very  clear 
that  Mr.  Barnes'  citizenship  is  altogether  in  fraud  of 
the  laws  of  his  own  country.     His  family  has  never 
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been  removed  from  BalUmore,  and  bis  bome  bas       i83i. 
been  always  either  there,  or  upon  the  ocean.  t^T^^m!, 

The  question  then  is,  whether  thus  circumstan-    Cormnes. 
ced,  the  claim  in  behalf  of  the  owners  and  mariners 
of  the  Puyerredon,  can  be  sustained. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  it  cannot. 

By  the  2d  section  of  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  *^  Citizens,  subjects  or  inhabitants"  of 
the  United  States,  are  strictly  prohibited  from  ta- 
king *^  any  commission  or  letter  of  marque,  for  arm- 
ing any  ship  or  vessel,  to  act  as  privateers  against 
the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  or  the  property 
of  any  of  them,  from  any  Prince  or  State  with 
which  the  said  King  shall  be  at  war."  And  it  is 
further  provided,  *^  that  if  any  person  of  either  na- 
tion shall  take  such  commissions  or  letters  of  marque, 
he  shall  be  punished  as  a  pirate." 

Whatever  difficulties  there  may  exist  under  the 
free  institutions  of  this  country,  in  giving  full  effi- 
cacy to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  by  punishing 
such  aggressions  as  acts  of  piracy,  it  is  not  to  be 
questioned  that  they  are  prohibited  acts,  and  in- 
tended to  be  stamped  with  the  character  of  piracy ; 
and  to  permit  the  persons  engaged  in  the  open  pro- 
secution of  such  a  course  of  conduct,  to  appear,  and 
claim  of  this  Court,  the  prizes  they  have  seized, 
would  be  to  countenance  a  palpable  infraction  of  a 
rule  of  conduct,  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

Some  doubts  have  been  suggested  on  the  use  of 
the  words  "  State  at  war^^  with  Spain.  This  Court 
would  not  readily  lean  to  favour  a  re3tricted  con- 
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lasi.  struction  of  language,  as  applied  to  the  profrisbns  of 
^jf^^^C^  a  treaty^  which  always  combines  the  characteristid 
Cenuxies*  of  a  contract,  as  well  as  a  law :  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  grounds  of  these  doubts,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  present  case ;  because  this  treaty  has 
been  enforced  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  14fth  June,  1797,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  extension  to  the  case  of  cruising 
against  Spain,  under  a  commission  from  the  new 
states  formed  in  her  colonies. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  present 
themselves  to  this  Court  to  demand  restitution  of  a 
prize  which  they  had  made  in  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  and  provisions  of  a 
law  of  their  own  country,  and  of  which  they  have 
been  dispossessed  by  their  own  associates  in  guilt. 
Under  such  circumstances,  this  Court  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  reject  the  claim,  and  adjudge  the  property  to 
the  original  proprietors. 

«im1*?iptaw,  '^^*^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  subject  obviates  the  necessity  of 
theneuSSSySf  cxaminiug  the  reality  and  effect  of  the  alleged  res- 
the  pro^rtyTf  cuc  ou  behalf  of  the  original  owners,  with  a  view 
«n  caunot  be  to  the  Questiou  of  restitution :  but  It  still  becomes 

forfeited  for  a         •  ^  ' 

TMM^iawit  b'  iJccessary,  with  a  view  to  the  question  of  forfeiture, 
^woSJ'^^lbS  and  the  merit  of  the  alleged  salvors.  With  regard 
the''  prolSrty  to  the  former,  it  is  very  clear,  that  supposing  the 
*!Mion.  "  ^   rescue  to  have  been  real  and  compleat,  the  Spanish 

consul  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  bis  election, 
whether  to  put  his  claim  upon  the  ground,  that  the 
interest  of  those  whom  he  represents  was  never  le- 
gally devested,  or  that  it  was  afterwards  legally  re- 
covered.   In  the  one  case,  there  is  no  ground  for 
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affectii^  it  with  the  forfeiture,  because  of  the  coBh  issK 
dud  of  the  crew ;  and  in  the  other,  soHie  question  ^T^!^ 
maj  be  made,  how  far  the  property  was  affected  by  Corninci. 
the  illegal  acts  of  those  who,  at  that  time,  held  in 
the  right  of  the  owners.  But  even  in  this  latter  view 
of  the  utaSbd  of  the  property,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  forfeiture  was  not  incurred ;  since,  although  it 
be  supposed,  that  the  property  was  in  custody  of 
those  who  held  for  the  Spanish  owners,  it  was  not 
held  by  those  to  whom  the  Spanish  owners  had  en- 
trusted the  vessel  and  cargo.  And  this  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  acts  of  the  ship's  company 
are  made  to  produce  forfeitures  of  the  interest  of 
shippers  or  ship  owners.  For,  besides  the  conside-* 
rations  drawn  from  the  great  predominance  of  the 
force  detached  from  the  privateer,  in  the  effort  16 
recapture,  the  few  men  of  her  own  crew,  were  gra- 
tuitous actors.  Their  contract  with  the  owners  had 
ceased,  and  they  assumed  the  character  of  voluntary 
agents,  whose  conduct  the  owners  might  or  might 
not  adopt,  according  to  their  own  views  or  interissts. 

As  to  the  claims  of  the  salvors,  it  may  be  remark-    The  rights  or 
cd«  that  maritime  Courts  always  approach  them  with  forfe!&"i7  ti» 

'  ^^        .  .  miscoodnct    of 

great  benignity  and  favour.  Yet,  in  proportion  to  the  taivon. 
the  inclination  to  favour  where  there  is  merit,  is  the 
indignation  with  which  they  view  every  indication 
of  a  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the  unfortunate. 
Spoliation,  and  even  gross  neglect,  may  forfeit  all 
the  pretensions  of  salvors  to  compensation. 

In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  too  much  to  pro- 
nounce the  claim  of  those  of  the  crew  of  the  Puy- 
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1821.  erredon  who  libel  for  salvage,  to  be  not  only  ground- 
^f[*^j^?j^  less  but  impudent ;  foryiiesides  spoliation,  smuggling, 
Cominei.  and  the  grossest  irregularities,  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
from  the  pilot's  evidence,  that  they  run  the  vessel  on 
shore  purposely.  So,  that  whatever  may.  have  been  the 
reality  of  their  benevolent  designs  towards  the  Spa- 
nish owners  originally,  their  subsequent  conduct  not 
only  casts  a  doubt  over  their  candour,  but  devests 
them  of  all  pretensions  to  compensation. 

Nor  do  the  five  Spaniards  who  composed  a  part 
of  the  crew  of  the  Betlo  Corrunes,  at  the  time  she 
was  stranded,  and  who  were  not  of  the  capturing 
crew,  escape  being  involved  in  the  suspicions  which 
fasten  on  their  associates. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  too  well  known  to  this 
Court,  that  the  instruments  used  in  the  predatory 
voyages  carried  on  under  the  colours  of  the  South 
American  States,  are  among  the  most  abandoned 
and  profligate  of  men.  Under  the  influence  of  strong 
interests  or  fears,  the  mind  of  man  too  often  yields, 
even  where  the  moral  sense  still  exerts  its  influence ; 
but  hold  out  to  one  of  these  practised  adventurers  in 
a  course  of  plunder,  the  hope  of  gain  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fear  of  imprisonment  for  piracy  on  the 
other,  and  what  are  the  chances  for  truth ! 

That  these  men  were  selected  from  the  Spanish 
crew  to  associate  with  those  of  the  capturing  vessel, 
IS  a  circumstance  not  very  favourable  to  their  cha- 
racters and  conduct,  and  it  would  require  some  strong 
evidence  of  their  innocence  to  remove  from  them  the 
suspicion  of  a  voluntary  association  with  the  rne- 
mies  of  their  King.    Joining  in,  or  even  settmg  on 
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foot  or  promoting  the  recapture,  (facts  which  rest  1821. 
whollj  on  their  own  veracity,)  can  prove  very  little  ^C'lCite 
in  their  favour,  since  such  mutinies  are  become  every-  Commes. 
day  occurrences  whenever  such  a  crew  find  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  valuable  cargo.  Nor  will 
the  inference  in  their  favour  be  very  strong  from 
their  resorting  to  the  Consul  of  their  country,  since 
it  was  the  only  course  which  held  out  a  chance  of 
gain,  or  of  escape  from  the  imputation  both  of  piracy 
and  smuggling.  There  is  no  evidence  to  separate 
their  conduct  from  a  compleat  identification  with 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  except  what  is  obtained  from 
their  own  testimony.  Yet  it  is  suggested,  that  they 
may  still  make  their  innocence  and  merits  to  appear; 
and  as  the  parties  have  signified  their  consent  that 
the  case  may  be  opened  in  the  Court  below  as  to 
this  class  of  salvors,  the  case  will  be  remanded  to 
the  Circuit  Court,  for  further  proceedings,  so  far  as 
the  claim  for  salvage  is  concerned. 

Decree  accordingly. 

Decree.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  argued  by 
counsel :  on  consideration  whereof,  it  is  ordered 
and  DECREED,  that  the  Decree  of  the  said  Circuit 
Court  in  this  case  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  affirm- 
ed, with  costs,  against  Barnes  and  others,  except  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  libel  for  salvage  of  Emanuel 
RodrigoeZ|  Emanuel  Josef,  Emanuel  Barbarus,  An- 
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lati.       tooio  Josef,  and  Josef  Isnages,  who  formed  no  part 

^■^^J^    of  the  crew  of  the  prirate  armed  brig  Puyerredon ; 

V.         and  as  to  so  much  of  the  said  Decree  as  relates  to 

■ai  iDsaranoe  ^®  ^^^  libellants  Emanuel  Rodrigues  and  others. 

Company,    j^  }g  further  DECREED  and  ORDERED,  by  consent  of 

parties,  by  their  counsel,  that  the  Decree  of  the  said 

Circuit  Court  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  reversed 

and  annulled.    And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the 

9aid  cause  be  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court  for 

farther  inquiry.    And  that  the  proceeds  of  the  said 

Bello  Corrunes  and  cargo  lie  in  the  Registry  of  the 

said  Circuit  Court,  to  be  paid  over,  under  the  order 

of  that  Court,  to  the  Spanish  owners,  as  interest 

shall  be  made  to  appear. 


([nsura]sce.) 

Smith  et  al.  v.  Ui^iversal  Insurance  Compant. 

Where,  in  a  policy  of  insuraoce,  a  tcchoioal  total  loss  is  asserted  as 
the  ground  of  recovery,  the  loss  must  be  occasioned  by  the  imine* 
diate  operation  of  some  of  the  perils  insured  against,  and  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  yoyage  be  abandoned  for  fear  of  the  operation  of 
the  peril. 

The  insurers  do  not  undertake,  that  the  voyage  shall  be  performed 
without  delay,  or  that  the  perils  insured  against  shall  not  ocxur ; 
they  undertake  only  for  losses  sustained  by  those  perils ;  and  if  any 
peril  docs  begin  to  act  upon  the  subject*  yet  if  it  be  removed  before 
aay  loss  takes  place,  and  the  voyage  is  not  thereby  broken  up,  but 
My'  or  may  be,  resumed,  the  insured  cannot  abandon  for  a  total  lots. 

rnsofance  on  munitions  of  war,  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  on 
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a  yo3rage  from  New- York,  to  and  at  a  port  or  ports,  place  or         1821. 
places,  io  the  Gnlpb  of  Mexico,  frem  the  Balize  to  Cam  peachy,     v^^v^^w^ 
both  inclusive,  and  from  either  back  to  New -York,  A^c.  with  a  tne-        Smith 

mm 

iMomnJiifn,  that  the  insurers  should  be  free  from  any  loss  arising^  »»      vj*  • 

from  illicit  or  prohibited  trade.    The  goods  insured  were  prohibited  sal  Insuranoe 

from  being  imported  into  the  ports  of  New  Spain,  in  possession  of    Company* 

the  Royalists,  by  the  laws  of  Old  Spain,  but  were  permitted  to  be 

introduced  into  such  ports  as  were  in  possession  of  the  Insurgents. 

The  vessel  and  cargo  arrived  off  a  place  in  possession  of  the  patriot 

General  Mina,  and  the  master  made  an  agreement  to  sell  the  cargo 

to  him,  deliverable  from  time  to  time,  as  he  should  want  it,  at  St. 

Ander.     But  before  the  cargo  could  be  delivered,  the  vessel  was 

chased  off  by  Spanish  armed  ships,  and  after  making  several  at^ 

tempts  to  return,  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  Balize  for  re* 

pairs ;  after  which  she  again  approached  the  coast,  but  found  it  still 

in  possession  of  the  Royalists,  General  Mina  having  retired  into 

the  interior.    The  objects  of  the  voyage  being  thus  defeated,  the 

vessel  returned  to  New-York  with  the  original  cargo  on  board; 

and  the  insured  then  abandoned  to  the  underwriters,  not  having 

before  had  information  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  voyage.    Held, 

that  the  insured  were  not  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  of 

the  voyage. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Maryland. 

This  was  an  action  of  covenant  on  a  policy  of  in- 
surance, underwritten  by  the  defendants  for  the  plain- 
tiffs, on  the  4th  of  February,  1 8 1 7,  on  a  voyage  at 
and  from  New- York,  to  and  at  a  port  or  ports,  place 
or  places,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  from  the  Balize 
to  Campeachy,  both  inclusive,  and  from  either  back 
to  New- York,  or  a  port  of  discharge  in  the  United 
States,  upon  all  kinds  of  lawful  goods  and  merchan- 
dises laden,  or  to  be  laden,  on  board  the  schooner 
Ellen  Tooker.  In  another  part  of  the  policy,  it  is 
stated  to  be  ^^  on  cargo,  consisting  chiejQy  of  muni- 

VoL.  VI  23 
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t8g|.      tions  of  war.''    There  is  a  memorandum  also  in  the 
"^^^    policy,  whereby  the  underwriters  are  warranted  by 
▼.         the  assured  free  from  any  charge,  damage,  or  loss, 
^lomx%nD%  which  may  arise  in  consequence  ot  a  seizure  or  de* 
Ccwflww    tention  of  the  property  for  or  on  account  of  any  illi- 
cit or  prohibited  trade.     The  declaration  alleges, 
that  the  vessel,  with  the  cargo,  proceeded  on  the 
voyage,  and  asserts  as  a  loss  within  the  contract, 
that  while  on  the  voyage,  the  schooner,  with  her 
eargo,  was  restrained  and  detained  by  certain  per- 
sons acting  under  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
whereby  the  goods  and  merchandises  became  wholly 
lost. 

The  material  facts,  as  they  appeared  on  the  trial, 
are  these — the  Ellen  Tooker  having  on  board  pro- 
perty of  the  plaintiff  of  a  greater  value  than  the  sum 
insured,  sailed  from  New*York,  on  the  voyage  in- 
sured, on  the  31st  of  January,  1817.  On  the  2dth 
of  February  she  arrived  at  the  Balize,  where  the 
master  left  the  vessel  and  went  to  New-Orleans, 
and  having  obtained  information,  that  Nantla  and 
Talacuta  were  in  possession  of  the  Independents,  to 
which  places  American  vessels  might  proceed,  on  his 
letwn  to  the  Balize,  the  schooner  proceeded  for 
Nantla,  and  arrived  off  that  place  on  the  23d  of 
Itfarph,  and  found  it  in  possession  of  the  Royalists. 
The  schooner  then  proceeded  to  Talacuta,  and 
baving  arrived  off  that  place,  a  boat  was  sent  ashore 
for  information,  the  crew  of  which  were  made  pri- 
$Qners.  Concluding  from  this  occurrence,  that  the 
]^ace  was  in  possession  of  the  Royalists,  the  schooner 
put  to  sea,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  fell  in  with  u  fleet 


Smith 
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ti  tXx  sail  under  the  command  of  General  Mkiay  lal^i. 
with  troops  en  board,  bound  for  the  bar  of  St.  Ab- 
der.  The  master  having  had  communication  with  "v' 
General  Mina,  and  received  encouragement  from  naiiitiin^ 
kirn  that  he  Would  purchase  the  cargo,  the  schooher  ^^«*P«*^- 
kept  company  with  the  fleet,  and  arrived  off  the  bar 
of  St.  Ander  on  the  28th  of  April,  where  the 
tchooner  came  to  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  the  en- 
trance being  too  shoal  to  permit  her  to  cross  the  bar. 
On  the  11th  of  Maj,  the  master  left  the  schooner 
and  went  up  the  river  to  Porto  La  Marina,  (wher6 
General  Mina  had  his  head  quarters,)  for  the  pur-* 
pose  of  selling  the  cargo,  which  he  accordingly  didi 
deliverable  to  General  Mina,  as  he  should  want  it^ 
from  time  to  time,  at  St.  Ander,  the  whole  delivery 
to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  July.  On  the  18ib 
of  May,  while  the  master  was  on  shore,  a  Spanish 
frigate  and  two  armed  schooners  of  the  Royalistji 
hove  in  sight,  and  the  schooner  was  immediately 
gotten  under  way  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  them, 
and  after  four  hours  chase  effected  her  escape.  The 
schooner  made  several  attempts  to  return,  but  was 
prevented  by  Spanish  ships  hovering  about  the  place ; 
on  the  26th  of  May,  finding  the  coast  clear,  she  re- 
turned to  St.  Ander,  which  was  still  in  possession  of 
the  Independents,  and  the  master  was  taken  on 
board.  The  foremast  of  the  schooner  being  found 
to  be  loose  in  the  step  and  injured,  and  the  crew  be- 
ing short  of  water,  the  schooner  proceeded  to  th6 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  water  and  to  examine 
the  foremast ;  and  there  the  heel  of  the  foremast  be- 
itig  found  to  be  gone,  the  schooner  proceeded  to  the 
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1821.       fialize  for  repairs,  and  arrived  there  on  the  sixth  of 


^  . .       June.    The  foremast  was  there  repaired,  and  the 

Smith  .  *^  ' 

Y.  schooner  sailed  again  for  St.  Ander  for  the  purpose 
Ml  iDMiraDce  of  delivering  the  cargo  to  General  Mina  according 
Compuiy.  ^Q  contract,  and  on  her  arrival  there,  on  the  :22d  of 
Junei  the  place  was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
Royalists,  who  occupied  it  with  a  military  force.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  schooner  did  not  approach 
the  shore,  but  proceeded  along  the  coast  northward 
to  a  place  called  Pass  Cavellos,  about  270  miles  from 
St.  Ander,  where  information  was  received  that  St. 
Ander,  and  the  coast,  were  completely  in  possession 
of  the  Royalists.  The  objects  of  the  voyage  being 
in  this  manner  defeated,  the  schooner  returned  to 
New- York  with  her  original  cargo  on  board,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  22d  of  July,  1817.  The  plain- 
tiffs had  no  intelligence  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
voyage  until  the  return  of  the  schooner  to  New- 
York,  and  then  abandoned  to  the  underwriters  in 
due  time,  assigning  as  a  cause,  that  the  Ellen  Tooker 
.  was  "  compelled,  by  an  armed  force,  to  leave  St. 
Ander  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  where  she  had  ar- 
rived and  was  about  to  deliver  her  cargo,  and  was 
prevented  thereafter  by  a  like  force  from  re-entering 
that  place."  This  abandonment  was  not  accepted. 
It  was  also  in  evidence,  that  the  cargo  of  the  Ellen 
Tooker  was  shipped,  and  intended  to  be  sold  to  the 
Independent  party  of  Mexico,  which  was  waging 
war  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  the  same  was 
prohibited  from  importation  into  Mexico  by  the  laws 
of  Spain,  and  would  have  been  seised  and  confisca- 
ted if  it  had  been  carried  into  any  of  the  ports  in 
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possession  of  the  Royalists,  but  would  have  been       1821. 
freely  admitted  into  any  ports  in  possession  of  the    ^"^^^^^ 
Independent  party.  ▼. 

Upon  these  facts  a  verdict  was  given,  and  judg-  ,ai*n»nniiM» 
ment  rendered  for  the  defendants,  and  the  cause  was    Compwiy. 
brought  to  this  Court  by  writ  of  error. 

Mr.  Winder  and  Mr.  Raymond^  for  the  plaintiffs,  Febnutry  nth. 
stated,  that  this  was  an  action  of  covenant  on  a  po- 
licy of  insurance,  and  that  the  breach  assigned  in  the 
declaration  was  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  restraint 
and  detention  of  certain  persons  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  voyage  was 
broken  up  and  destroyed  by  the  constraint  imposed 
upon  the  vessel  to  leave  St.  Ander,  in  order  to 
avoid  capture  by  the  Spanish  armed  ships.  The 
insurers  were  apprized  of  the  nature  of  the  risk. 
The  port  of  St.  Ander  became  the  destination,  and 
the  vessel  was  prevented  from  entering  it,  by  the 
risks  insured  against.  This  is  a  restraint  within 
the  meaning  of  the  policy.  Every  restraint  or  con- 
trol exerted  by  a  people,  prince  or  state,  over  the 
subject  matter  insured,  so  as  to  defeat  the  voyage, 
is  a  loss  within  the  policy.  Such  are  the  restraints 
of  a  blockade  ;*  an  embargo,  limited  in  point  of 
time,   or  indefinite  :^  and  the   municipal  law  of  a 

o  Schmidt  V.  Unit.  Ins.  Co.  1  Johns.  Rep.  249.  Craig  v. 
Unit.  1q9.  Co.  6  Johns,  Rep.  226.  YeatoD  v.  Fry,  6  Crunch, 
335.     Olivera  ▼.  Union  Ins.  Co.  3  Wheat.  Rep.  183. 

b  M'Bride  ▼.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  5  Johns  Rep.  299.  Waldenv. 
Phoenii  Ins.  Co.  5  Johns.  Rep.  310.  Ogden  v.  Firemen  Ins.  Co. 
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1821.  country  which  subjects  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  con- 
""f^l^  fiscation,  if  it  is  morally  certain  that  it  applies  to  the 
y.  vessel)  and  would  be  enforced/  So,  if  the  port  of 
aaiinsimiice  destination  be  shut,  by  being  in  possession  of  an 
Compaoj.  ^nemy,  or  by  interdiction  of  trade,  it  is  a  just  cause 
for  breaking  up  the  voyage.^  There  is  a  great  ap- 
parent discrepancy  in  the  English  authorities  as  to 
^^  restraint  of  princes."  But  this  Court  has  settled 
the  import  and  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  case  of 
OKvera  v.  The  Union  Insurance  Company.''  But 
it  may  lie  said  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  block- 
ade existed,  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment.  To 
which  it  is  answered,  that  this  principle  does  not  ap- 
ply to  a  technical  total  loss  produced  by  blockade. 
In  the  case  of  an  embargo  or  capture^  the  voyage  is 
not  necessarily  broken  up ;  it  is  merely  suspended : 
but  in  that  of  a  blockade^  it  is  entirely  defeated,  and 
the  object  of  the  voyage  cannot  be  accomplished. 
Though  the  restraint  now  under  con^deration,  is 
not  that  of  a  blockade,  yet  it  is  equivalent }  since 
the  master  was  prevented  by  the  restraint  from  en- 
tering the  port  which  he  had  selected,  within  the  li- 
mits prescribed  by  the  policy.  A  reasonable  fear  of 
loss  by  capture,  seizure,  &c  is  a  justifiable  cause  of 
Aviation,  and  consequently  protects  against  all  los- 
ses arising  from  deviation.    In  the  case  of  Schmidt 

10  Johns.  Rep.  177.  Rhinelander  v.  Ins.  Co.  of  Pennsylv.  4 
Cranch,  29. 

a  Craig  v.  Unit.  los.  Co.  6  Johns.  Rep.  226. 

b  1  Johns.  Rep.  268.  Per  Kbrt,  Ch.  J.  who  cites  1  Emertg. 
Des  Assur.  242. 

c  3  Wheat.  Rep.  183. 
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Tf  United  hsurance  Company^  it  is  said  to  be  ^<  suf-       issi. 


Smith 


ficient  to  justify  the  master's  conduct  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  if  he  have  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  cap-         ▼. 
ture  will  be  the  consequence  of  going  on.'"  sal  insannoe 


Company. 


Mr.  Pinkneyj  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Ogden^  contra,  ar- 
gued, that  in  order  to  establish  a  technical  total  loss 
in  this  case,  the  insured  must  show  a  restraint, 
within  the  policy  and  declaration ;  and  that  it  ac- 
tually produced  the  breaking  up  of  the  voyage.  The 
onus  probandi  is  on  the  plaintiffs,  and  they  must 
trace  the  supposed  consequences  of  the  peril  home  to 
its  efficient  cause.  The  insurance  was  on  munitions, 
contraband  of  war ;  but  the  memorandum  that  the 
underwriters  were  not  to  be  liable  for  a  loss  by  illicit 
trade,  secured  them  against  any  loss  by  mere  muni- 
cipal regulations.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  an 
internal  conflict,  by  which  the  port  may  change  mas* 
ters.  The  declaration  alleges  a  loss  by  restraint  of 
princes.  But  this  restraint  must  be  the  direct  and 
immediate  agent  in  breaking  up  the  voyage  ;  as  in 
an  embargo,  or  blockade,  which  being  removed, 
the  peril  instantly  ceases.  Here  the  restraint  was 
not  only  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss,  but  it  arose 
out  of  illicit  traffic.  This  part  of  the  coast  of  Mexica 
did  not  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  colonial  code  of 
Spain,  by  the  temporary  possession  of  the  insurgents. 
The  vessel  attempted  to  escape,  not  merely  from  the 

a  Per  LivrnosTON,  J.  1  Johns^  Rep.  262.  and  Targa.  Ponde- 
raz,  c.  69.  291.  Casaregis^  Disc.  83.  Ab.  84,  cit^d  by  him- 
See  also  1  Emerig*  desAssur.  509. 
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1821.       ordinary  peril  of  capture  in  war,  but  from  that  com* 

^'^^'C^    bined  with  the  local  prohibition.     It  was  a  loss  from 

V.         a  fear,  which  had  it  been  realized,  would  not  have 

•ailQ8iiraiice  made  the  underwriters  liable.     All   the  quia  timet 

CoinpaDy.    Q^ses,  are  cases  where  they  would  be  so  liable.  The 

attempt  is  to  make  the  underwriters  find  a  lawful 

market ;  whereas  the  insured  stipulates  to  take  that 

upon  himself  by  his  warranty.     Even  if  the  market 

were  lawful  for  a  time,  its  ceasing  to  be  so  is  not  at 

the  risk  of  the  underwriters.     So  that  the  insured 

have  broken  up  the  voyage  for  a  technical  total  loss, 

.arising  from  perils  not  insured  against. 

Febnmrif^m.  Mr.  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  and,  after  stating  the  facts,  proceeded  as 
follows : 

Upon  these  facts,  the  Circuit  Court  directed  the 
jury  that  the  plaintifis  were  not  entitled  to  recover; 
and  the  propriety  of  this  direction  is  the  question 
before  us  upon  this  writ  of  error. 

Two  points  have  been  argued  at  the  bar :  1.  That 
there  was  no  actual  restraint  of  persons  acting  under 
the  authority  of  Spain,  whereby  the  voyage  was  de- 
feated. 2.  That  if  a  technical  total  loss  took  place, 
by  the  loss  of  the  voyage,  it  was  a  loss  occasioned  by 
engaging  in  an  illicit  and  prohibited  trade,  for  which, 
by  the  memorandum  in  the  policy,  the  underwriters 
are  not  liable. 

The  declaration  and  the  abandonment,  both  tie  up 
the  case  to  a  total  loss  of  the  voyage,  by  the  restraint 
of  Spanish  authorities.  If  this  case  be  not  made  out 
in  proof,  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy. 
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In  cases  of  this  sort,  where  a  technical  total  loss  is      issi. 
asserted  as  a  ground  of  recovery,  it  is  not  sufficient    """^^ 
that  the  voyage  has  been  entirely  frustrated  and  lust ;         v. 
but  the  loss  must  be  occasioned  by  some  peril  ac-  sal  insurance 
tually  insured  against.     The  peril  must  act  directly,    J^^^p^J- 
and  not  circuitously,  upon  the  subject  of  the  insu-  Jl^n^"'Sjii2l 
ranee.     It  must  be  an  immediate  peril,  and  the  loss  mu^^be^^S^ 
(he  proper  consequence  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  [f^iildiau^  o^ 
that  the  voyage  be  abandoned,  for  fear  of  the  ope-  insuredaguBrt. 
ration  of  the  peril. 

The  plaintiffs  rely  upon  the  fact,  of  the  Ellen 
Tooker's  being  chased  away  from  St.  Ander,  and 
beino;  prevented  for  several  days  from  returning  to 
that  place  by  the  presence  of  Spanish  armed  ships^ 
as  decisive  proof  of  actual  restraint.  But  the  voyage 
was  delayed  only,  and  not  broken  up  by  this  occur- 
rence, for  the  vessel  afterwards  returned  in  safety  to 
St.  Ander.     The   insurers  do  not  undertake    that    if  a  pent  be- 

S'os  to  act  apoa 

the  perils  insured  against  shall  not  occur ;  they  un-  ^kST  *^p\!^. 
dertake  only  for  losses  sustained  by  those  perils ;  is  not  tb^!^ 

,  .  .-.      broken  up,  but 

and  if  any  peril  does  act  upon  the  subject,  yet  if  it  i«  <>^*3^^ 
be  removed  before  any  loss  takes  place,  and  the  voy-  i[[J,"^*'fo?*J 
age  be  not  thereby  broken  up,  but  is,  or  may  be  re-  ^***  *®"- 
sumed,  the  insured  cannot  abandon  for  a  total  loss. 
If  a  vessel  be  captured  during  a  voyage,  and  after- 
wards be  recaptured,  and  performs,  or  may  perform 
it,  there  can  be  no  abandonment  after  the  recapture, 
for  a  technical  total  loss.     In  the  present  case,  the 
vessel  actually  did  resume  her  voyage  after  the  re- 
straint ceased ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
any  object  of  the  voyage  was  defeated  by  this  tem- 
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1821.       porary  restraint  and  delay  to  avoid  capture.    Ttien, 
'^^^^^^    what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  final  destruction  of 

Smith 

▼•         the  voyage  ?  It  was,  that  St.  Ander,  which  but  for 

The  Univer-         ■  ^.  .     ^i_  •  r    i_      ^  r 

■ai  Insurance  a  short  time  was  in  the  possession  of  the  troops  of 
^'°'^^*°^*  General  M ina,  was,  in  transitUj  again  occupied  by 
the  royalists,  and  the  colonial  Government  resumed 
its  functions.  A  trade  was  inhibited  with  that  place, 
by  the  ordinary  colonial  laws  of  Spain ;  and  the 
voyage  itself,  in  which  the  Ellen  Tooker  was  en- 
gaged, placed  her,  and  her  cargo  also,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  enemy.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  a 
proceeding  into  St.  Ander,  would  have  subjected 
the  Ellen  Tooker  to  confiscation  for  a  double  cause  ; 
for  breach  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade,  and  for  a 
violation  of  neutral  duties.  The  voyage  then  was 
broken  up  from  fear  of  loss,  by  reason  of  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  the  property.  It  wa9  abandoned 
by  the  master  quia  iimebatj  and  not  because  there 
was  any  actual  direct  restraint,  which  prevented  the 
vessel  from  proceeding  to  the  port  of  destination.  The 
case,  therefore,  falls  directly  within  the  authority  of 
The  cues  of  the  cases  of  Hadkinson  v.  Robinson.  3  Bos.  and 
iw*«i^3£oj.  Putt.  388.  and  Lubbock  v.  Rowcrofly  6  Esp.  R.  50. 

Mw*  Pull.  388<  *^  "^ 

Solfl!^^**  5  which  have  never  been  shaken.  In  the  former  case, 
^'s^'u!^'  l^ord  Alvanley  said,  "  any  loss  which  necessarily 
arises  from  capture  or  detention  of  princes,  is  a  loss 
within  the  policy  ;  but  here  the  Captain,  learning 
that  if  he  entered  the  port  of  destination,  the  vessel 
would  be  liable  to  confiscation,  avoided  that  port^ 
whereby  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  defeated.  This 
does  not  operate  to  the  total  destruction  of  the 
thing  insured."  Therq  are  precisely  the  same  circum- 


are 
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stances  in  the  case  now  at  bar.     The  underwriter       issi. 
does  not  warrant  that  the  vessel  shall  have  a  right  to   J^f'^X^^ 

^  The  Robert 

trade  at  the  port  of  destination ;  but  only  that  not-  Edwaidi. 
withstanding  the  perils  insured  against,  the  vessel 
shall  proceed  to  such  port.  If  the  plaintiffs, 
in  the  events  which  have  occurred,  were  entitled  to 
abandon  and  recover,  as  for  a  technical  total  loss^ 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  abandon  for  the 
same  cause  at  the  time  of  the  vessel's  sailing  from 
New- York  on  the  voyage  ;  for  St.  Ander  was  at 
that  time  just  as  much  shut  against  the  vessel,  and 
she  was  just  as  liable  to  confiscation  for  illegal  traf- 
fic with  that  place,  as  she  was  at  the  time  the  voy- 
age was  broken  up. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  be  affirmed,  with 
costs. 


(Instance  Court.) 

The  Robert  Edwards.    Savage^  Claimant. 

A  question  of  fact,  under  the  46th  section  of  the  Collection  Law  of 
the  2d  March,  1799,  c.  128.  exempting  from  duty  the  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  other  personal  baggie,  of  persons  arri?iog  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Where  the  re«  ge«to,  in  a  revenue  cause,  are  incapable  of  explana- 
tion consistently  with  the  innocence  of  the  party,  condemnation 
follows,  although  there  be  no  positive  testimony  of  the  offence  hav- 
ing been  committed.    Circumstances  are  sometimes  more  convin- 

'    cing  than  the  most  positive  evidence. 
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1821.         Althoogfa  a  mere  intention  to  evade  the  pajrment  of  duties  be  not,  per 
v^r>/-^         *c,  a  cause  of  forfeiture,  yet  when  a  question  arises  whether  an  act 
The  Robert        has  been  committed  which  draws  aAer  it  that  consequence,  such  in- 
Edwanls.  tention  will  justify  the  Court  in  not  putting:  on  the  conduct  of  the 

party,  in  respect  to  the  act  in  question,  an  interpretation  as  favour- 
able as  under  other  circumstances  it  would  be  disposed  to  do. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 
Febrwtry  vtth.      This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.    Winder  and  Mr. 
Raymond^  for  the  appellant  and  claimant,  and  by  the 
Attorney-  General  for  the  United  States. 

FehTuaryim,      Mr.  Justicc  LiviNGSTON  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

This  is  a  libel  for  an  alleged  forfeiture  under  the 
46th  section  of  the  Collection  Law,  passed  the  se- 
cond of  March,  1799. 

This  section  exempts  from  duty  the  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  other  personal  baggage,  of  those  persons 
who  arrive  in  the  United  States ;  and  to  ascertain 
what  articles  are  to  be  exempted,  it  is  directed  that 
due  entry  thereof,  as  of  other  goods,  but  separate, 
and  distinct  tiitrefrom,  shall  be  made  with  the  Col- 
lector, by  the  owner  or  his  agent,  verified  by  oath, 
stating,    among  other  things,   that    the  packages 
mentioned  in  such  entry,  contain  no  goods  whatever, 
except  the  wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  bag- 
gage of  the  person  to  whom  they  belong.     And  it  is 
provided,  that  whenever  any  articles  subject  to  duty, 
shall  be  found  among  such  baggage,  which  shall  not 
be  mentioned  to  the  Collector  at  the  time  such  entry 
is  made,  they  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  person  in 
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ivhose  baggage  they  shall  be  found,  shall,  moreover,       i82i. 
forfeit  and  pay  treble  the  value  of  such  articles.  J^^f^T^. 

mi  .  .  -i-k-       •         ^^^  Robert 

These  proceedings  commenced    in   the  District    Edwards. 
Court  of  the  district  of  South  Carolina,  and  after 
sentences  of  condemnation  in  that  Court^  and  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  that  district, 
the  claimant  has  appealed  to  this  Court. 

The  only  question  we  have  to  decide,  is,  whether 
the  goods  libelled,  and  which  are  admitted  to  be  sub- 
ject toduty,  were  entered  as  baggage  or  not.  If  they 
were,  they  must  be  condemned  ;  if  not,  the  claimant 
is  entitled  to  restitution. 

The  claimant  insists  that  the  trunks  seized  were 
not  included  in  her  baj^gage  entry,  and  that  no  act  of 
her's,  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  entry,  shows  that  it 
was  her  intention  to  cover  them  by  it.  Her  baggage 
entry  comprised  ^*  seven  trunks  wearing  apparel, 
sundry  band-boxes  and  bedding,  for  Mrs.  Savage  and 
family,  passengers  in  the  ship  Robert  Edwards." 
Under  this  entry,  and  a  permit  given  in  conformity 
with  it,  the  claimant  took  away  several  trunks  and 
band  boxes,  the  contents  of  some  of  which  do  not 
appear,  but  she  alleges  that  they  contained  only 
baggage,  and  no  dutiable  article,  and  that  she  never 
demanded  the  trunks  in  question  as  part  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  entry  of  her  baggage.  Some  re- 
liance is  also  placed  on  the  fact,  that  before  any  sei- 
zure, these  trunks  were  regularly  entered  by  the 
master,  and  the  duties  on  them  secured,  or  paid. 
Whether  they  were  thus  entered  or  not,  can  have 
no  influence  on  the  present  question,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  single  inquiry,  whether  they  had  pre- 
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1821.       vious  to  such  act  on  the  part  of  the  master,  been  en* 
^-^'"^^^^    tered  by  the  owner  as  part  of  her  baggafi^e.     For,  no 

rhe  Robert  ^ '^,  f  *^b  to  > 

Edwards,  act  of  the  master,  subsequent  to  such  entry,  could 
relieve  them  from  the  forfeiture  which  in  that  case 
had  previously  attached. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the 
prominent  facts,  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of 
this  transaction.  The  Court  has  been  reminded  that 
it  ought  not,  without  the  most  satisfactory  and 
positive  proof,  in  a  case  so  highly  penal,  to  decide 
that  a  violation  of  law  has  been  committed.  Al- 
though such  proof  may  generally  be  desirable,  we 
are  not  to  shut  our  eyes  on  circumstances  which 
sometimes  carry  with  them  a  conviction  which  the 
most  positive  testimony  will  sometimes  fail  to  pro- 
duce. And  if  such  circumstances  cannot  well  con- 
sist with  the  innocence  of  the  party,  and  arise  out  of 
her  own  conduct,  and  remain  unexplained,  she  can- 
not complain  if  she  be  the  victim  of  them.  No  ex- 
traordinary prudence  or  circumspection  on  the  part 
.  of  the  claimant,  was  necessary  to  have  avoided  the 
unpleasant  predicament  in  which  she  is  placed.  If 
she  had  brought  these  goods  on  board  in  London,  as 
cargo ;  if  she  had  paid  freight  for  them  as  such  ;  if 
she  had  desired  them  to  be  placed  on  the  manifest  of 
the  cargo,  which  she  was  most  probably  apprised 
was  necessary  ;  if,  when  she  entered  her  other  mer- 
chandise imported  in  the  same  vessel,  she  had  also 
entered  these :  if,  after  making  her  baggage  entry, 
she  had  distinguished  or  informed  the  inspector 
which  of  the  trunks  contained  her  baggage,  and 
which    were   filled    with  merchandise,  the  whole 
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of  the  present  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided.  i82i. 
The  claimant  neglecting  to  take  any  one  of  these  ^-^"^^""^^ 
precautions,  which  could  not  have  been  the  ciTect  of  Edwards. 
ignorance,  as  it  appears  she  is  occasionally  engaged 
in  the  importation  of  goods  in  the  line  of  her  busi- 
ness, leads,  irresistibly,  to  the  conclusion,  that  she 
intended  to  land  these  trunks  without  the  payment 
of  duties,  and  that  this  end  was  to  be  effected  under 
the  disguise  of  entering  them  as  baggage  and  wear- 
ing apparel.  Although  a  mere  intention  to  evade 
such  payment  be  no  cause  of  forfeiture,  yet  when  a 
question  arises,  whether  an  act  has  been  committed 
which  draws  after  it  this  consequence,  such  inten- 
tion will  assist  in  dispelling  some  of  the  doubts  in 
which  the  act  itself  might  otherwise  be  involved,  and 
will  justify  a  Court  in  not  putting  on  the  conduct  of 
the  party,  in  relation  to  the  act  in  question,  an  inter- 
pretation as  favourable  as  under  other  circumstances 
it  would  feel  disposed  to  do.  Thus,  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  the  claimant  wishes  us  to  believe,  that  the 
seven  trunks  of  wearing  apparel,  and  the  band*boxes 
which  were  included  in  her  baggage  entry,  were  all 
of  them  actually  landed  under  her  permit ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  five  trunks  which  remained  on  board, 
and  were  seised  as  composing  part  of  her  baggage 
entry,  were  not  comprised  in  it.  But  is  this  made 
out  with  any  reasonable  certainty  ?  On  the  contra- 
ry, is  there  any  evidence  whatever  on  which  we  can 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  seven  trunks, 
which  was  the  number  entered  by  her  as  baggage, 
were  actually  landed  before  the  seizure.     What  the 
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1821.  claimaDt  herself  considered  as  band-boxes,  and  ac- 
ThTRobert  ^"^'^7  represented  as  such  to  the  inspector,  she  now 
Edwards,  desircs  may  be  converted  into  trunks.  Unless  this 
can  be  done,  which  would  be  to  disbelieve  the  whole 
evidence  in  the  cause,  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying, 
that  all  the  trunks  entered  by  her  as  baggage  had 
been  landed.  The  marks  on  the  trunks  do  not  fur- 
nish even  a  presumption  in  her  favour,  for  on  those 
landed,  and  on  those  seised,  we  find  the  same  in- 
scription, that  is,  *•  Mrs.  Savage's  baggage,  apparel, 
and  haberdashery.'*^  In  this  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion, which  is  the  result  of  her  own  irregular  con- 
duct, and  which  it  was  her  business,  and  not  that 
of  the  Court,  to  remove,  she  has  exposed  her  case  to 
very  unfavourable  inferences.  One  of  the  trunks  land- 
ed was  empty,  or  contained  only  a  few  books  and  loose 
papers ;  and  yet  it  appears,  by  a  cocket  produced 
before  the  Circuit  Court,  that  this  very  trunk,  when 
taken  board,  was  valued  in  London  at  115  pounds 
sterling.  What  became  of  the  goods  which  it  then 
contained,  is  left  without  explanation.  This  forms 
a  part  of  the  res  gesta^  and  is  u  circumstance,  if  not 
of  strong  suspicion,  at  any  rate  but  little  calculated 
to  evince  the  integrity  of  the  transaction. 

Without,  therefore,  entering  into  a  more  minute  de- 
tail of  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  Court  is 
well  satisfied,  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  not- 
withstanding some  little  obscurity  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved, that  the  trunks  in  question  formed  a  part  of 
the  baggage  entry  of  the  claimant,  and,  therefore, 
aifirm  the  sentence  of  the  Circuit  Court,  with  costs. 
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e^^^*-)  Tlie  Nuera 

Anoa,  and 

The  NoEVA  Anna  and  Liebrb.     The  Spanish        ^''^'^' 

Consul^  Claimant 

Thif  Court  does  Dot  recognise  the  existence  of  any  lawful  Court  of 
Prize  at  Gal?eztovrn,  nor  of  any  Mexican  republic  or  state,  with 
power  to  authorize  captures  in  war. 

Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  Louisiana. 

These  were  the  cases  of  the  cargoes  of  two  Spa- 
nish ships,  captured  and  condemned  by  a  pretended 
Court  of  Admiralty  at  Galveztown,  constituted  by 
Commodore  Aury,  under  the  alleged  authority  of 
the  Mexican  republic.  The  goods  were,  after  this 
condemnation,  brought  into  the  port  of  New-Or- 
leans, and  there  libelled  by  the  original  Spanish 
owners  in  the  District  Court.  That  Court  decreed 
restitution  to  the  original  owners,  and  the  captors  ap- 
pealed to  this  Court. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Hopkinson  for  Fehmmf^th. 
the  respondents  and  libellants,  no  counsel  appearing 
for  the  appellant  and  captors. 

The  Court  stated,  that  it  did  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  any  Court  of  Admiralty  sitting  at  Gal- 
veztown,  with  authority  to  adjudicate  on  captures, 
nor  had  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hither- 
to acknowledged  the  existence  of  any  Mexican  re- 
public t)r  state  at  war  with  Spain  ;  so  that  the  Court 
could  not  consider  as  legal,  any  acts  done  under  the 
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1821.        flag  and  commission  of  such  republic  or  state.     But, 
^!*rX^    as  the  record,  in  this  case,  stated  the  capture  to  have 

The  Col-  1       '  1      n  /. 

lector.  been  made  under  the  nag  of  Buenos  Ayres,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  send  back  the  case,  in  order  to 
ascertain  under  what  authority  it  was  in  fact  made. 

Sentence  reversed,  and  cause  remanded  for  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


(Ikstancs  Coubt.) 

The  Collector.     fPUmot^  Claimant. 

In  all  proceedings  in  ren^  on  an  appeal,  the  property  follows  the 
cause  into  the  Circuit  Court,  and  is  subject  to  the  disposition  of 
that  Court.  But  it  does  not  follow  the  cause  into  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  an  appeal  to  that  Court. 

After  an  appeal  from  the  District  to  the  Circuit  Court,  the  former 
Court  can  make  no  order  respecting  the  property,  whether  it  has 
been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  Court,  or  whether  it  remains 
specifically,  or  its  proceeds  remain,  in  the  hands  of  the  Marshal. 

It  is  a  great  irregularity  for  the  Marshal  to  keep  the  property  or  the 
proceeds  thereof  in  his  own  hands,  or  to  distribute  the  same  among 
the  parties  entitled,  without  a  special  order  from  the  Court ;  but 
such  an  irregularity  may  be  cured  by  the  assent  and  ratification 
of  all  the  parties  interested,  if  there  be  no  mala  fides. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Maryland. 
The  facts  of  this  case  were  as  follow  : 
In  the  year  1 807,  the  schooner  Collector  and  car- 
go were  libelled  in  the  District  Court  of  the  district 
of  Maryland,  as  forfeited  under  the  act  of  Congress, 
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prohibiting    coaimercial    intercourse    with  certain       1821. 
ports  of  St.  Domingo.  tPcT 

John  Wilmot,  the  present  petitioner  ^nd  libellant,      lector. 
and  the  house  of  Tagart  &l  Caldwell,  claimed  the 
whole  property. 

Pending  the  proceedings  in  the  District  Court,  the 
vessel  and  cargo  were  sold  under  an  order  to  ^^  bring 
in  the  proceeds,  subject  to  the  future  disposition 
thereof."  The  money,  notwithstanding  this  order, 
was  never  paid  to  the  clerk,  nor  was  it  ever  depo- 
sited by  him  in  any  Court,  and  the  Court  never  af- 
terwards made  any  order  respecting  it. 

The  property  was  condemned  in  the  District,  and 
Circuit  Courts,  which  latter  decree  was  reversed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Term  of  February,  1809 
and  the  property  libelled  ordered  to  be  restored. 
The  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  filed  be- 
low, the  1  ith  of  May  following.  The  present  libel 
and  petition  was  filed  in  the  District  Court,  the  8th 
of  June,  1816,  when  a  decree  passed  dismissing  the 
same,  which  was  afterwards  affirmed  by  the  Circuit 
Court,  from  whose  sentence  this  appeal  was  taken. 

The  object  of  the  present  appeal  was  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
is,  restitution  of  the  property,  according  to  the  rights 
of  the  respective  claimants  ;  the  appellant  insisting 
on  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of  vessel  and  cargo,  as 
joint  owner,  and  also  upon  a  lien  on  the  other  half 
as  ship's  husband,  for  advances  made  beyond  his  pro- 
portion of  the  outfits  of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  for 
expenses  in  defending  the  vessel  and  cargo  against 
the  information  which  had  been  filed  against  them, 
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1821.  and  for  this  purpose  prayed  that  the  Marshal  might 
^JT'C^  be  ordered  to  bring  in  the  proceeds,  according  to  the 
lector.  interlocutory  decree,  and  that  the  same  might  be 
restored,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  preserving  to  the  parties  their  respective 
rights,  liens,  &c.  concluding  with  a  general  prayer 
for  relief. 

From  the  petition  of  the  appellant,  the  answer  of 
the  Marshal,  and  the  proofs  in  the  cause,  it  appeared, 
that  the  Marshal,  although  he  sold  the  schooner  and 
her  cargo,  did  not,  in  fact,  bring  the  money  into 
Court.    That  for  the  moiety  of  the  proceeds  belong- 
ing to  Tagart  &  Caldwell,  an  order  was  given  by 
them  in  favour  of  Van  Wyck  &  Dorsey,  as  early  as 
March,  1807,  in  consequence  of  which  order  Van 
Wyck  and  Dorsey,  who  sold  the  property  at  auction, 
under  the  Marshal's  directions,  were  permitted  to  re- 
tain the  part  belonging  to  Tagart  &  Caldwell,  upon 
an  understanding  to  keep  it,  if  the  vessel  and  cargo 
were  acquitted,  but  to  return  it  in  case  of  a  different 
issue.     That  the  other  moiety  of  the  proceeds  was 
paid  on  the  6th  of  April,  1809,  which  was  pre- 
vious to  the  filing  of  the  mandate  in  rhe  Court 
below,    by   the   Marshal,    to    the    present    appel- 
lant, as  appears  by  his  receipt  of  that  date,  and 
which  expresses  the  sum  therein  mentioned,  to  be 
for  his  one  half  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
schooner  Collector  and  cargo.     The  Marshal  died, 
pending   the  proceedings,  and  they   were   revived 
against  his  executors. 

Ftbruarif22d.      Mr.  MUckellj  for  the  appellant  and    claimant, 
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( 1  •)  Stated,  that  this  was  not  a  motion  in  the  Court  be-  1 821. 
low,  for  a  rule  against  the  Marshal,  to  lay  the  foun-  ^Jl^^^*^ 
dation  for  an  attachment,  but  a  proceeding  in  the  lector.  ^ 
nature  of  an  original  libel,  to  give  effect  to  the  sen* 
tmice  of  this  Court,  as  another  Court  of  Admiralty, 
in  the  former  cause.  That  the  District  Court  has 
jurisdiction  to  sustain  such  a  libel  or  petition,  found** 
ed  upon  the  sentences  of  foreign  Courts,  and  a  far- 
ttori  of  our  own,  appears  by  numerous  authorities/ 
The  mandate  from  this  Court  was  properly  filed  in 
the  District  Court,  because  if  the  proceeds  were  to 
be  considered  as  in  Court  at  all,  they  were  in  that 
Court.  They  remained  in  that  Court,  notwithstand- 
ing the  appeal,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  proper  tri- 
bimal  to  execute  the  decree  of  restitution.  Accord- 
iBg  to  the  English  practice  in  proceedings  in  remy 
the  thing  in  controversy  does  not  follow  the  suit  into 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  remains  in  that  where  the 
proceeding  was  originally  commenced/  This  is 
also  the  law  of  our  own  country/  The  ground  of 
complaint  here  is,  that  the  proceeds  have  not  been 
brought  into  the  registry,  in  pursuance  of  the  intern 
locniory  decree  of  the  District  Court,  which  is  the 
only  tribunal  competent  to  vindicate  its  own  decrees. 
The  Circuit  Court  has  no  original  jurisdiction  in 

a  Penhaltow  ▼.  Doane,  3  DalL  54.  97.  118.  Jennings  v. 
Careon,  2  Cranch^  21.  Livingsiton  Vt  M'Kenzie,  3  Term  Rep* 
323.  J^ote.  Smart  v.  Wolff,  3  Term  Rep.  329,  2  Bro,  Civ. 
and  Mm.  Law i  120.  7  Vez.  jun.  593.  Camden  v.  Home^ 
4  Term  Rep.  385,  395. 

b  2  Bro,  Civ.  and  Mm.  Lawp  405. 

e  Jennings  t.  Carson,  2  Cranehy  21. 
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1821.  Admiralty  and  Maritime  cases,  and  cannot  redress  a 
^i^^^"^^  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  District  Court.  The 
lector.  object  of  the  present  application,  is  not  merely  to 
compel  the  payment  of  the  proceeds  into  Court,  but 
to  obtain  payment  of  money  out  of  Court,  which  re- 
quires the  solemnity  of  a  petition  analogous  to  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery  in  a  similar  case.  Lord 
Eldon  would  never  suffer  money  to  be  paid  out  of 
Court  on  motion,  but  put  the  party  to  his  petition, 
stating  his  rights,  which  would  thus  appear  on  the 
records  of  the  Court  at  any  distance  of  time  ;  and 
this  practice  was. approved  and  adopted  by  Lord 
Erskine.'  (2.)  The  claimant  insists  upon  his  lien 
as  part  owner  and  ship's  husband,  on  the  voyage  in 
which  she  was  seised,  for  advances  made  by  him,  be- 
sides his  absolute  right  in  one  moiety.^  It  is  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  that  where  property  is  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  party,  in  invitum^  and  by  legal 
process,  the  law  will  retain  all  his  liens,  and  return 
it  to  him,  ^till  subject  to  them,  as  before.''  It  is  true, 
that  a  person  holding  a  dormant  title,  who  stands  by 
and  witnesses  a  sale  to  another,  is  guilty  of  fraud  ; 
but  if  this  lien  be  an  equity  raised  by  law,  and  not  by 
the  act  of  the  parties,  it  requires  no  notice.  The 
receipt  of  part  out  of  the  registry  of  a  Court  of 
Admiralty,  is  no  bar  or  prejudice  to  the  residue  of 
the  claim,  but  the  party  may  afterwards  file  his  libel, 
and  have  a  monition  for  the  further  sum  due.''    The 

a  3  Fez.  jun.  393. 

h  Abbott  on  Shipp.  114.  Story's  ed. 

c  Wilson  F.  Kymer,  1  MauL  «J-  Selw.  167.  163. 

d  Bvmer  v.  Atkyns,  1  H,  BL  1G7. 
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Marshal  has  not  done  his  duty  under  the  interlocu-       i82i. 
tcry  decree,  directing  him  to  bring  the  money  into    ^^^"^'^^ 
Court.     We  do  not  insist  on  an  actual  delivery  to      lector, 
the  register,  in  facie  curitej  but  that  the  specific  pro- 
ceeds should  be  separated  from  all  other  property, 
so  that  the  decree  of  the  Court  shall  act  upon  it, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  concurring  will  of  the 
officer.     The  property  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  private  funds  of  the  officer,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  and  recovered,  if  he  absconds ;  or  if 
he  dies,  will  be  subject  to  a  distribution  of  assets  in 
the  hands  of  bis  personal  representative."*     In  this 
case,  the  executor  is  liable,  not  as  for  a  tort,  but  to 
restore  funds  which  are  not  assets  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  ^^eo^on,  contra,  (1.)  in- 
sisted, that  the  cases  cited  on  the  other  side,  of  Jen- 
nings V.  Carsonj^  and  PenhaUow  v.  Doane^^  were 
proceedings  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Continental 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  had  ceased  to  exist ;  simi- 
lar in  their  nature  to  those  cases  in  England  where 
the  prize  commissions  to  certain  Vice-Admiralty 
Courts  had  expired,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  to  carry  into  effect  their 
decrees.'  In  the  cases  cited,  the  District  Court  had 
jurisdiction,  because  it  is  a  Court  of  Prize  of  the 
first  resort,  with  all  the  powers  of  the  English  High 

a  The  Priocessa  and  La  Reine  Elizabeth,  2  Roh,  31. 

h  2  Craneh^  21. 

c  3  DalL  54. 

d  The  Picimento,  4  Roh.  360. 
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1821.       Court  of  Admiralty  inherent  in  it ;  and  the  proceed- 
);;r^CV    ing  could  be  commenced  no  where  else,  because  it  is 

The  Col-  ®  ... 

lector,  the  only  Court  of  original  prize  jurisdiction.  But 
the  present  case  is  a  proceeding  under  the  judiciary 
act,  where  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  execute  its 
own  decrees,  but  sends  its  mandate  to  the  Circuity 
and  not  to  the  District  Court ;  and  the  Circuit 
Court  must,  therefore,  execute  the  mandate^  and  dis^ 
tribute  the  proceeds  of  the  property.  The  property 
follows  the  cause  into  the  Circuit,  but  not  into  the 
Supreme  Court.  (2.)  Here  the  distribution,  though 
irregularly  made  by  the  Marshal,  without  the  special 
direction  of  the  Court,  is  precbely  what  the  Court 
would  have  made  upon  an  application.  It  is  a  rule 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  restore,  or  to  condemn, 
the  gross  tangible  property,  without  regard  to  any 
liens  which  parties  other  than  the  general  owners 
may  have  upon  it.  So  that  if  the  Court  had  now 
to  pronounce  the  distribution  of  the  property,  it 
would  not  enter  into  these  minute  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  claims  of  the  part  owners  against  each  other, 
but  leave  them  to  their  remedy  at  common  law  or  in 
equity.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Jefferson^'  Sir  W. 
Scott  refused  to  sever  the  share  of  a  bankrupt  part- 
ner in  favour  of  his  assignees,  but  restored  the  pro- 
perty in  soUdunij  leaving  the  assignees  to  their  re- 
medy  in  the  proper  forum.  (3.)  But  supposing  the 
Court  would  interfere  to  protect  the  pretended  lien, 
there  is  no  proof  of  its  existence  ;  or  if  it  ever  exist- 
ed, it  has  been  waived,  and  the  distribution  made 


a  I  Rob.  325. 
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with  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  interested.  The 
appellant  has  received  his  moiety  of  the  gross  pro- 
perty. And  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  personal  re- 
presentative of  the  deceased  Marshal  is  not  liable  in 
thb  form.  The  regular  course  would  be  to  proceed 
against  the  Marshal  himself,  by  motion,  and  a  rule 
directing  him  to  bring  the  money  into  Court.  But 
this  proceeding  could  not  be  continued  against  his 
executors.  The  provisions  of  the  judiciary  act  re* 
lative  to  the  revival  of  suits,  do  not  apply  to  this 
proceeding,  because  it  cannot,  upon  general  prin- 
ciples of  admiralty  law  and  practice,  be  continued 
against  the  personal  representatives  of  the  officer. 
If  it  could  be  revived  against  them,  the  relation  of 
their  testator  with  the  Court,  as  an  officer,  would 
cease,  and  it  would  become  a  common  debt,  subject 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  administration. 


1821. 

The  Col- 
lector. 


Mr.  Justice'  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of  March  2dL 
the  Court,  and  after  stating  the  facts,  proceeded  as 
follows :  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  novel  and 
extraordinary  proceeding.  The  Marshal,  probably, 
without  any  improper  views,  or  an  intention  of 
making  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  vessel  and  cargo, 
disobeys  the  order  of  the  Judge,  and  instead  of  de- 
positing them  in  the  registry  of  the  Court,  keeps 
them  under  his  own  control,  and  finally  distributes 
them  among  the  parties  without  any  direction  of  the 
Court  on  the  subject.  This  was  a  great  irregulari- 
ty, but  the  owners  of  the  schooner  Collector  and 
cargo  have  no  right  at  this  day  to  complain  of  it. 
They  were  early  apprised  of  the  situation  of  their 

Vol.  VI.  26 
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1821.       property.     Two  of  them  gave  an  order  on  the  Mar-^ 

The  c  1-  ^^'^^  ^^'  ^^^^^  proportion  of  the  proceeds  before  any 
lector.  sale  had  taken  place  ;  and  the  other,  who  is  the  pre- 
sent appellant,  received  of  the  Marshal  his  share 
before  the  sentence  of  reversal,  which  was  pro- 
nounced here,  had  been  made  known  to  the  Court 
below.  After  this  ratification,  or  sanction,  on  their 
part,  of  the  irregular  conduct  of  the  Marshal,  neither 
of  them  ought  now  to  be  permitted  to  seek  any  other 
redress  from  him.  Before  any  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  by  the  Marshal,  they  might  have  applied 
to  the  Court  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  order,  as  it 
regarded  the  bringing  of  them  into  Court,  and  then 
have  had  their  respective  pretensions  adjudicated  by 
the  Court  itself.  Not  having  proceeded  in  this 
manner,  the  District  Court,  if  it  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  case,  could  not  now,  without  great  danger  of  do- 
ing injustice,  interfere  in  this  business.  Whatever 
notice  it  might  have  taken  of  the  lien,  which  is  now 
set  up  by  the  appellant,  on  a  part  of  these  proceeds 
lieyond  his  moiety,  if  the  proceeds  were  still  in  that 
Court,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  Marshal 
ought  now  to  be  rendered  liable  to  the  appellant  for 
them,  there  being  nothing  like  satisfactory  proof, 
that  he  had  notice  of  such  a  claim  when  the  appel- 
lant took  from  him  his  moiety,  nor  until  long  after 
he  had  parted  with  the  whole  of  the  property.  Under 
this  view  of  the  case,  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  appellant,  under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
this  case,  is  not  entitled,  on  the  merits,  to  any  relief 
against  the  Marshal.    But  the  Court  is  further  of 
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opinion,  that  the  proceeding  on  the  present  petition,       i82i. 
and  that  in  the  District  Court,  was  coram  nonjudice.    ^^iPCV 

'  •'  The  Col* 

By  an  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  District  iecu>r. 
Court  to  a  Circuit  Court,  the  latter  becomes  pos^ 
sessed  of  the  cause,  and  executes  its  own  judgment 
without  any  intervention  of  the  former.  It  is  fit, 
therefore,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  if  it 
have  been  converted  into  money,  should  follow  the 
appeal  into  the  Circuit  Court,  and  be  deposited  in 
such  bank,  or  other  place,  as  it  may  direct,  there  to 
remain,  subject  to  the  disposition  and  direction  of 
the  Circuit  Court.  And  if  the  property  at  the  time 
of  the  appeal  remain  in  specie  in  the  Marshal's  cus- 
tody, and  any  order  or  direction  shall  become  neces- 
sary for  its  sale  or  preservation  after  an  appeal,  such 
order  must  emanate  from  the  Circuit  Court.  But  if 
a  further  appeal  be  had  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
property,  or  its  proceeds,  will  still  continue  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  because  the  Supreme  Court,  in  such 
cases,  does  not  execute  its  own  judgments,  but  sends 
a  special  mandate  to  the  Circuit  Court  to  award  exe- 
cution thereon. 

The  proceeds,  therefore,  of  the  Collector  and 
cargo,  at  the  time  of  filing  the  present  petition  and 
libel,  even  if  the  order  of  the  District  Court  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  had  been  complied  with,  could  not, 
after  the  appeal,  be  regarded  as  in,  or  under,  the 
control  of  the  District  Court,  which  was,  therefore, 
incompetent,  when  this  petition  was  filed,  to  make 
any  order  respecting  them. 

Sentence  affirmed,  with  cost0« 
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(Constitutional  Law.) 

Anderson  v.  Dunn. 


To  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  Seigeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of 
Representati?e8  of  the  United  States,  for  an  assault  and  battery 
and  false  imprisonment,  it  is  a  legal  justification  and  bar,  to  plead, 
that  a  Congress  was  held  and  sitting,  during  the  period  of  the  tres* 
passes  complained  of,  and  that  the  House  of  Representatires  had 
resolved  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  and  of  a  high  contempt  of  the  dignity  and  au- 
thority of  the  same ;  and  had  ordered  that  the  Speaker  should  issue 
bis  warrant  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  commanding  him  to  take  the 
plaintiff  into  custody,  wherover  to  be  found,  and  to  have  him  before 
the  said  House,  to  answer  to  the  said  chaige ;  and  that  the  Speaker 
did  accordingly  issue  such  a  warrant,  reciting  the  said  resolution 
and  order,  and  commanding  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  take  the  plain- 
tiff into  custody,  &c.  and  delivered  the  said  warrant  to  the  defend- 
ant: By  virtue  of  which  warrant  the  defendant  arrested  the  plain- 
tiff, and  conveyed  him  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  he  was  heard 
in  his  defence,  touching  the  matter  of  the  said  chaige,  and  the  exa- 
mination being  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  and  the  House  having 
ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be  detained  in  custody,  he  was  accordingly 
detained  by  the  defendant,  until  he  was  finally  adjudged  to  be 
guilty,  and  convicted  of  the  chaige  aforesaid,  and  ordered  to  be 
forthwith  brought  to  the  bar,  and  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker, 
and  then  discharged  from  custody ;  and  after  being  thus  repri- 
manded, was  actually  discharged  from  the  arrest  and  custody  afore- 
said. 


Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

This  was  an  action  of  trespass^  brought  in  the 
Court  below,  by  the  plaintiflfin  error,  against  the  de- 
fendant in  error,  for  an  assault  and  battery,  and  false 
imprisonment :  to  which  the  defendant  pleaded  the 
general  issue,  and  a  special  plea  of  justification.  The 
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plaintiff  demurred  generally  to  the  special  plea^  lasi. 
ivhich  was  adjudged  good,  and  the  demurrer  over- 
ruled :  and  judgment  upon  such  demurrer  was  enter- 
ed for  the  defendant,  and  a  writ  of  error  brought  by 
the  plaintiff.  The  question  arising  upon  the  demur- 
rer will  be  best  explained  by  giving  the  defendant's 
plea  at  large,  as  pleaded  and  adjudged  good  upon 
general  demurrer,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  viz. : 
•  And  the  said  Thomas,  by  the  leave  of  the  Court 
here  jSrst  had,  further  defends  the  force  and  injury^ 
when,  &c  And  as  to  the  coming  with  force  and 
arms,  or  whatsoever  is  against  the  peace  ;  and  also 
as  to  the  assaulting,  beating,  bruising,  battering,  and 
ill-treating  of  the  said  John,  in  manner  and  form  as 
the  said  John,  in  his  said  declaration,  hath  above  sup- 
posed to  be  done,  the  said  Thomas  saith  that  he  is 
:iiot  guilty  thereof ;  and  of  this  he,  as  before,  puts 
himself  upon  the  country :  And  as  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  said  John,  and  the  keeping  and  detain- 
ing him  in  confinement,  at  the  time  in  the  said  decla- 
ration mentioned,  to  wit,  on  the  said  eighth  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen,  and  for  the  space  of  two  months  in  the  said 
declaration  mentioned,  the  said  Thomas  saith,  that 
the  said  John  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  ac- 
tion aforesaid  against  him,  because  he  saith  that 
long  before  and  at  the  said  time  when,  &c.  in  the 
introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and  during  all 
the  time  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned,  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  was  holden  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  aforesaid,  and  was  then  and  there, 
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1821.  and  during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  assembled  and  sit- 
ting ;  and  that  long  before  and  at  the  time  when,  &c< 
in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and  du** 
ring  all  the  time  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned, 
he  the  said  Thomas  was,  and  yet  is,  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  (then  and 
there  being  one  of  the  Houses  whereof  the  said  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  consisted)  and  by  virtue  of 
his  said  office,  and  by  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the 
standing  rules  and  orders  ordained  and  established  by 
the  said  House  for  the  determining  of  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  and  by  the  force  and  effect  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  said  House,  and  of  the  said  Con- 
gress, was  then  and  there,  and  during  all  the  time 
aforesaid,  and  yet  is  duly  authorized  and  required, 
amongst  other  things,  to  execute  the  commands  of 
the  said  House,  from  time  to  time,  together  with  all 
such  process  issued  by  authority  thereof,  as  shall  be 
directed  to  him  by  the  Speaker  of  the  said  House : 
and  that  long  before,  and  at  the  time  when.  Sic.  in 
the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and  during 
all  the  time  in  the  declaration  mentioned,  one  Henry 
Clay  was,  and  yet  is,  the  Speaker  of  the  said  House 
of  Representatives,  and  by  virtue  of  his  said  office, 
and  by  the  tenor  and  effect  of  such  standing  rules  and 
orders  as  aforesaid,  and  by  the  force  and  effect  of 
such  laws  and  customs  as  aforesaid,  then  and  there, 
and  during  all  the  time,  aforesaid,  was  and  yet  is, 
amongst  other  things,  duly  authorized  and  required 
to  subscribe  with  his  proper  hand,  and  to  seal  with 
his  seal,  all  writs,  warrants,  and  subpoenas  issued  by 
order  of  the  said  House :  and  that  long  before  and 
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at  the  time  when,  &c  in  the  introduction  of  this  issi. 
plea  mentioned,  and  during  all  the  time  in  the  said 
declaration  mentioned,  one  Thomas  Dougherty  was, 
and  yet  is,  the  Clerk  of  the  said  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  said  office,  and  by 
the  tenor  and  effect  of  such  standing  rules  and  or- 
ders as  aforesaid,  and  by  the  force  and  effect  of  such 
laws  and  customs  as  aforesaid,  then  and  there,  and 
during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  was  and  yet  is,  amongst 
other  things,  duly  authorized  and  required  to  attest 
and  subscribe  with  his  proper  hand,  all  such  writs^ 
warrants,  and  subpoenas  issued  1)y  order  of  the  said 
bouse :  and  chat  long  before,  and  at  the  time  when, 
Sic.  in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and 
during  ail  the  time  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned| 
and  ever  since,  it  was  and  yet  is,  amongst  other 
things,  ordained,  established,  and  practised,  by  and 
under  such  standing  rules  and  orders  as  aforesaid, 
and  such  laws  and  customs  as  aforesaid,  that  all 
writs,  warrants,  subpoenas,  and  other  process  issued 
by  order  of  the  said  House,  shall  be  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  said  Speaker  of  the  said  House,  and 
attested  by  the  said  Clerk  of  the  said  House ;  and 
so  being  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Speaker, 
and  attested  by  the  said  Clerk  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
executed,  pursuant  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the 
same,  by  the  said  Sergeant  at  Arms :  And  the  said 
Thomas,  the  defendant,  further  saith,  that  the  said 
Henry  Clay,  so  being  such  Speaker  of  the  said 
House  of  Representatives  as  aforesaid,  and  the  said 
Thomas  Dougherty,  so  being  such  Clerk  of  the 
same  Hoiise  as  aforesaid,  and  he  the  said  defendant. 
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1821.  80  being  such  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  same  House 
as  aforesaid,  and  the  said  Congress,  so  being  assem- 
bled and  sitting  as  aforesaid,  heretofore  and  before 
the .  said  time  when,  &c.  in  the  introduction  of  this 
plea  mentioned,  to  wit,  on  the  seventh  day  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  year  aforesaid,  at  Washington  aforesaid, 
in  the  county  and  district  aforesaid,  it  was,  in  and 
by  the  said  House,  for  good  and  sufficient  cause  to 
the  same  appearing,  resolved  and  ordered,  pursuant 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  such  standing  rules  and  or- 
ders so  ordained  and  established  as  aforesaid,  and 
according  to  the  force  and  effect  of  such  laws  and 
customs  as  aforesaid,  that  the  said  John  had  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  said  House, 
and  of  a  high  contempt  of  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  same  ;  wherefore,  it  was  then  and  there,  in 
and  by  the  said  house,  further  resolved  and  ordered, 
in  the  like  pursuance  of  such  standing  rules  and  or- 
ders as  aforesaid,  and  of  such  laws  and  customs  as 
aforesaid,  that  the  said  Speaker  should  forthwith 
issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
commanding  him  to  take  into  custody  the  body  of 
the  said  John,  wherever  to  be  found,  and  the  same 
forthwith  to  have  before  the  said  House,  at  the  bar 
thereof,  then  and  there  to  answer  to  the  said  charge, 
&c.  as  by  the  journal,  record,  and  proceedings  of  the 
said  resolutions  and  order  in  the  said  House  remain- 
ing, reference  being  thereto  had,  will  more  fully  ap- 
pear.  Whereupon,  the  said  Henry  Clay,  so  being 
such  Speaker  as  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  such 
standing  rules  and  orders  as  aforesaid,  and  accord- 
ing to  such  laws  and  customs  as  aforesaid,  did,  for 
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the  execution  of  the  resolutions  and  order  aforesaidi       I82i. 
afterwards,  and  before  the  tirae  when,  &c.  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  plea  mentioned,  to  wit,  on  the  said 
seventh  day  of  January,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  at 
Washington  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid ^  as 
such  Speaker  as  aforesaid,  duly  make  and  issue  hb 
certain  warrant,  under  his  band  and  seal,  duly  di- 
rected to  the  said  Thomas,  the  defendant,  as  such 
Sergeant  at  Arms  as  aforesaid,  (to  whom,  so  being 
such  Sergeant  at  Arms  as  aforesaid,  the  execution  of 
such  warrant  then  and  there  belonged,)  and  by  the 
said  Thomas  Dougherty,  so  being  such  Clerk  as 
aforesaid  ;  in  and  by  said  warrant,  reciting  that  the 
said  House  of  Representatives  had,  that  day,  resolved 
and  adjudged,  that  the  said  John  Anderson  bad  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges   of  the  said 
House,  and  of  a  high  contempt  of  its  dignity  and 
authority  ;  and  that  the  said  House  had  thereupon 
ordered  the  said  Speaker  to  issue  his  warrant,  direct- 
ed to  the  said  Sergeant  at  Arms,  commanding  him, 
the  said  Sergeant,  to  take  into  custody  the  body  of 
the  said  John  Anderson,  wherever  to  be  found,  and 
the  same  forthwith  to  have  before  the  said  House^ 
at  the  bar  thereof,  then  and  there  to  answer  to  the 
said  charge ;  therefore,  it  was  required  that  the  said 
Thomas,  the  defendant,  as  such  Sergeant  as  afore- 
said, should  take  into  his  custody  the  body  of  the 
said  John  Anderson,  and  then  forthwith  to  bring 
him  before  the  said  House,  at  the  bar  thereof,  then 
and  there  to  answer  to  the  charge  aforesaid,  and  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  said  House,  according  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States :  and  said 
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18S1.       Henry  Clay,  so  being  such  Speaker  as  aforesaid, 
then  and  there,  and  before  the  said  time  when,  &c. 
in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  delivered 
the  said  warrant  to  the  said  Thomas,  so  being  such 
Serjeant  as  aforesaid,  to  be  executed  in  due  form  of 
law.  By  virtue,  and  in  execution  of  which  said  war- 
rant, the  said  Thomas,  as  such  Sergeant  as  afore- 
said, afterwards,  to  wit,  at  the  said  time  when,  &c. 
in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  at  Wash- 
ington aforesaid,  in  order  to  arrest  the  said  John, 
lind  convey  him  in  custody  to  the  bar  of  the  said 
House,  to  answer  to  the  charge  aforesaid,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  said  House,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  obedience 
to  the  resolutions  and  order  aforesaid,  and  to  the  te- 
nor and  effect  of  the  said  warrant,  so  issued  as  afore- 
said, went  to  the  said  John,  and  then  and  there  gent- 
ly laid  his  hands  on  the  said  John  to  arrest  him,  and 
did  then  and  there  arrest  him  by  his  body,  and  take 
him  into  custody,  and  did  then  forthwith  convey 
him  to  the  bar  of  the  said  House,  as  it  ^as  lawful 
for  the  said  Thomas  to  do  for  the  cause  aforesaid : 
and  thereupon  such  proceedings  were  had,  in  and  by 
the  said  House,  that  the  said  John  was  then  and 
there  forthwith  duly  examined,  and  heard  in  his  de* 
fence,  before  the  said  House,  at  the  bar  thereof, 
touching  the  matter  of  the  said  charge ;  and  that 
such  examination  was,  in  and  by  the  said  House, 
and  by  the  resolutions  and  orders  of  the  same,  duly 
iKljourned  and  ccHitinued  from  day  to  day,  from  the 
9aid  time  when,  &c.  in  the  introduction  of  this  plea 
mentioned,  until  the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  in  the 
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year  aforesaid  ;  which  said  examinations  were  then  I821. 
so  adjourned  and  continuedi  as  aforesaid,  from  ne- 
cessity,  in  order  to  go  through  and  conclude  the  ex- 
amination and  defence  of  the  said  John,  touching  the 
matter  of  the  said  charge,  before  the  said  House ; 
neither  the  said  examination,  nor  the  said  defence, 
having  been  finished  or  concluded  *  before  the  day 
last  aforesaid :  during  all  which  time,  to  wit,  from 
the  said  time  when,  &c.  in  the  introduction  of  this 
plea  mentioned,  until  the  day  last  aforesaid,  it  was, 
in  and  by  the  said  House,  duly  resolved  and  ordered, 
from  day  to  day,  as  the  said  examination  was  ad- 
journed and  continued  as  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
John  should  be  remanded,  kept,  and  detained  in  the 
custody  of  the  said  Thomas,  as  such  Sergeant  as 
aforesaid,  by  virtue  and  in  execution  of  the  said 
warrant,  in  order  to  have  such  his  examinations  and 
defence  finished  and  concluded,  in  due  form ;  and 
the  said  Thomas,  as  such  Sergeant  as  aforesaid,  af- 
terwards, to  wit,  at  and  from  the  said  time  when, 
&c  in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  until 
the  said  sixteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  afore- 
said, did,  in  pursuance  of  the  last  mentioned  resolu- 
tions and  orders  of  said  House,  and  by  virtue,  and  in 
execution  of  the  said  warrant,  keep  and  detain  the 
said  John  in  custody  as  aforesaid,  and  him  did  bring 
and  have,  from  day  to  day,  during  the  said  time,  be- 
fore the  said  House,  at  the  bar  thereof,  in  order  to  un- 
dergo such  examinations  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  heard 
in  his  defence  aforesaid,  touching  the  matter  of  the 
said  charge,  to  wit,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  as  it  was  also  lawful  for  him,  the 
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1821.       said  Thomas,  to  do  for  the  cause  aforesaid  :  and 
thereupon  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  said  last  men- 
tioned sixteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  afore- 
said, such  further  proceedings  were  had  in  and  by 
the  said  House,  that  it  was  then  and  there  finally  re- 
solved and  adjudged,  in  and  by  the  said  House,  that 
the  said  John  was  guilty,  and  convict  of  the  chaise 
aforesaid,  in  the  form  aforesaid  ;  and  that  he  be 
forthwith  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  said  House,  and 
there  reprimanded  by  the  said  Speaker,  for  the  out- 
rage by  the  said  John  committed,  and  then  that  he 
be  forthwith  discharged  from  the  custody  of  the  said 
Sergeant  at  Arms :  and  thereupon  the  said  John  was 
then  and  there,  in  pursuance  of  the  last  mentioned 
resolutions,  order,  and  judgment,  forthwith  repri- 
manded by  the  said  Speaker,  and  then  forthwith 
discharged  from  the  arrest  and  custody  aforesaid ; 
as  by  the  journals,  record,  and  proceedings  of  the 
said  resolutions,  orders,   and  judgment  in  the  said 
House  remaining,  reference  being  thereto  had,  will 
more  fully  appear :  which  are  the  same  several  sup- 
posed trespasses  in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  men- 
tioned, and  whereof  the  said  John  hath,  above  in  his 
said  declaration,  complained  against  the  said  Tho- 
mas, and  not  other  or  difl'erent :  With  this,  that  the 
said  Thomas  doth  aver  that  the  said  John,  the  now 
plaintiff,  and  the  said  John  Anderson,  in  the  said 
resolutions,  orders,   warrant,  and  judgment  respec- 
tively mentioned,  was,  and  is,  one  and  the  same  per- 
son :  and  that  at  the  said  several  times  in  this  plea 
mentioned,  and  during  all  the  time  therein  men- 
tioned, the  said  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
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assembled  and  sitting,  to  wit,  at  Washington  afore-       issi. 
said,  in  the  county  aforesaid :  and  this  the  said  Tho- 
mas isr  ready  to  verify :  Wherefore  he  prays  judg- 
ment, if  the  said  John  ought  to  have  or  maintain  hb 
aforesaid  action  thereof  against  him,  &c. 

Mr.  HaUj  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  made  three  February  Mh. 
points. 

1 .  That  the  House  of  Representatives  had  no  au- 
thority to  issue  the  warrant. 

2.  That  the  warrant  is  illegal  on  the  face  of  it. 

3.  That  in  either  case,  it  is  no  justification  to  the 
officer  who  executed  it. 

1.  If  the  house  had  authority,  it  must  be  either  in 
virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of 
usage  and  precedent,,  or  as  inherent  in,  and  inciden- 
tal to,  legislative  bodies.  In  the  Constitution  there 
are  but  two  clauses  which  can  be*  made  to  serve  the 
purpose.  The  first  article,  section  eight,  enables 
Congress  to  make  all  laws  which  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  effectuate  thepowers  expressly  given. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  this  merely  authorizes  the 
Legislature  collectively,  not  one  House  separately, 
to  pass  certain  laws^  not  mere  occasional  sentenc^sl 
And  the  powers  delegated  to  the  United  States,  bet- 
ing in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  sovereign  States^ 
must  be  construed  strictly."  For  the  same  reasons, 
the  authority  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings, (art.  1.  sec.  5.)  cannot  be  construed  to  operate 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  House,  except  on  its  own 

• 
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1821.  members,  and  its  olBScers.  It  is  observable,  also, 
that  this  authority  is  coupled  with  an  authority  to 
punish  its  members  for  misbehaviour,  and  to  expel  a 
member.  It  is  a  rule  of  construction,  that  the  text 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  context ; 
bat  the  context,  viz.  the  power  to  punish  and  to  ex* 
pel,  relates  solely  to  the  internal  polity  and  economy 
of  the  House.  The  authority  is  to  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings,  not  the  proceedings  them- 
selves, for  these  are  determined  by  the  Constitution 
itself  in  the  first  article.  The  fifth  section  of  the 
first  article,  authorizes  the  House  to  punish  its  mem- 
bers ;  et  enumercUio  unius  est  exdusio  alterius.  The 
power  of  issuing  warrants  is  manifestly  judicial. 
This  may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom.  The  Constitu- 
tion ordains,  that  the  judicial  power  (which  is  equi* 
valent  to  all  the  judicial  power)  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  other  inferior  Courts, 
(art.  3.  sec.  1.)  Thus,  the  right  of  the  Courts  to 
exercise  such  a  power,  is  exclusivCj  and  an  assump- 
tion of  it  by  any  other  department,  is  an  usurpation. 
Nor  can  the  authority  be  inferred  from  usage  and 
precedent.  These  must  be,  either  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  the  State  Legislatures,  or  the  British 
Parliament.  On  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, are  found  the  cases  of  Randal  and 
Whitney,  and  two  others.  On  those  of  the  Senate, 
is  the  case  of  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  &c.  Shall 
we  be  told,  that  these  proceedings  were  acquiesced 
in  ?  The  want  of  spirit  in  the  individual  to  resist 
oppression,  cannot  fairly  be  construed  into  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  the  public ;  since  that  resistance 
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could  be  made  only  by  the  person  immediately  af-  i8ai. 
footed.  As  to  the  usage  of  the  State  Legislatures,  it  "^fy"^^ 
is  either  under  colour  of  their  unlimited  powers,  of 
express  provisions  in  their  Constitution,  or  of  the 
common  law  and  the  usage  of  Parliament  In  this 
case,  unlimited  powers  and  express  provision  are  not 
pretended ;  the  penal  code  of  the  common  law  is  no 
part  of  the  federal  system.  Is,  then,  the  authority 
incident  to  legislative  bodies  ?  An  incident  is  de- 
fined, ^^  a  thing  necessarily  depending  upon,  or  ap- 
pertaining to,  another  that  is  more  worthy,  or  prin- 
cipal.'' So  the  Constitution  of  the  tJnited  States, 
(art.  1.  sec.  8.)  when  regulating  the  incidental 
powers  of  Congress,  authorizes  it  to  make  sucb 
law  only  as  may  be  ^<  necessary^^  to  effectuate  the 
express  powers.  Necessky^  then,  is  the  criterion  of 
incident.  But  is  a  power  to  punish  the  offer  of  a 
bribe  beyond  the  verge  of  the  House  necessary  to 
enable  Congress  to  perform  its  duties  ?  The  impu- 
nity of  the  offence  being  the  only  possible  reason  of 
the  necessity,  if  the  offender  may  be  adequately 
punished  by  the  Courts  of  justice  in  the  .(prdinary 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  supposed  necessity  .peases* 
Bribery  of  a  member  of  Congress  is  pu^ist^Jble^in 
the  State  Courts,  and  in  the  Circuit:  CoQrtirfE^clhe 
District  of  Columbia,  according  to  thQ  .touiserrof tithii 
common  law.  Redress  may  also  be  bad  before  tim 
same  tribunals,  in  case  of,  t^e  batt^y;t>r  libel  of  a 
member ;  and  if  the  existing^f€Ha|)^l$^  li^iia^ufficien^ 
an  act  oi^  Congress. may  be  n^adf^tc)  |pppl]^the  de- 
ficiency. And  though  the  qirictinslfy' rem  should 
not  reach  every  possible  case,  it  is  a^fllS^  that  ^^  if  the 
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1821.  words  of  a  statute  do  not  extend  to  a  mischief  which 
rarely  occurs,  they  shall  not,  by  an  equitable  con- 
struction, be  extended  to  that  mischief ;  but  it  is  a 
casus  omissus ;  and  the  objects  of  statutes,  are  mis- 
chiefs, qutefrtequentius  accidunV^''  It  is  evident,  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  deemed  it  more  pru- 
dent to  leave  such  mere  possible  mischiefs  unprovid- 
ed for,  than  to  incur  a  certain  evil  by  vesting  an  ex- 
traordinary and  dangerous  prerogative  for  their  sup- 
pression. 

2.  The  warrant  is  illegal  on  the  face  of  it.    By 
the  fourth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, it  is  provided,  that  ^^  no  warrant  shall  issue 
but  on  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  aflfirma- 
tion.^'     Thus,  are  prohibited,  cUl  warrants  which  do 
not  rest  on  oath,  and  on  probable  cause.    But  it  is 
no  less  necessary,  that  the  warrant  should  recite  the 
cause  in  special  and  the  oath.    The  Constitution  is 
not  satisfied  with  ^^  a  cause"  so  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, as  ^^  high  contempt  and  breach  of  privilege.'' 
When  it  adopts  a  term  from  the  common  law,  it 
adopts,  also,  the  law  regulating  its  incidents  and  pro- 
perties, unless  repugnant  to  that  instrument.    Now, 
what  are  the  incidents  and  properties  of 'a  warrant  at 
common  law  ?    It  is  said  by  DaUon^  that  ^^  the 
warrant  ought  to  contain  the  special  cause  and  mat- 
ter whereupon  it  is  granted."* 

3.  If  there  be  either  a  defect  of  authority  in  the 
House,  or  illegality  in  the  warrant,  it  is  no  justifica- 
tion.   That  it  is  none  in  the  former  case,  has  long 
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unce  been  settled  in  this  Court/  As  to  the  latter  I821. 
alternative  of  the  proposition,  the  constitution,  by 
prohibiting  an  act,  renders  it  void,  if  done  ;  other- 
wise, the  prohibition  were  nugatory.^  Thus,  the 
warrant  is  a  nullity.  The  rights  of  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  contempts,  have  been  considered  similar, 
and  equal  to  those  of  the  federal  Courts.  But  here 
we  must  recur  again  to  the  maxim,  that  when  the 
constitution  adopts  a  term  from  the  common  law,  i% 
adopts,  also,  its  incidents.  At  common  law,  the 
power  to  punish  contempt  is  incident  to  Courts. 
But  **  Congress,"  and  the  *^  House  of  Representa-* 
lives,"  being  terms  unknown  to  the  common  law, 
can  derive  no  claims  through  it.  Courts  enforce  the 
laws ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  clothed  with  authori- 
ty to  compel  obedience  to  them  :  whereas,  the  Le- 
^slature  is  merely  deliberative.  But,  it  is  asked,  are 
the  members  to  be  insulted  with  impunity,  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  not  authorize  the  interference  of  a 
Court  ?  If  the  insolence  be  merely  by  words  or 
gestures,  not  amounting  to  slander  or  assault,  the 
genius  of  our  institutions  does  not  admit  of  its  pu- 
nishment. Privilege  of  Congress  is  reduced  by  the 
sixth  section,  art.  1.  of  the  constitution,  to  ex- 
emption from  arrest,  and  freedom  of  speech.  From 
the  nature  of  the  enumerated  privileges,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  sole  object  of  giving  them  was  to  prevent 
interruption  of  the  business  of  the  Houses,  not  to 
render  the  person  and  feelings  of  members  more 
sacred  than  those  of  other  citizens*    An  attempt  to 

a  Little  v.  Barreme,  2  Cranchf  279. 
*  4  B(.  C^mm.  491. 
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1821.  bribe  a  member  may  be  made  in  Maine  or  MissourL 
The  Speaker's  warrant  may  be  issued  on  a  mere 
allegation  without  oath,  commanding  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  to  arrest  the  accused  *^  wherever  faund^^^ 
and  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  So  that  he 
may  be  dragged  from  the  extreme  of  the  Union,  to 
be  tried  by  a  legislative  body.  Yet  the  constitution 
(art.  3.  sec.  2.)  provides,  that  ^^  the  trial  of  all  crimes 
shall  be  by  jury  ;  and  that  such  trial  shall  be  held  in 
the  State  and  District  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted ;''  and,  also,  (art.  5.  amendments,)  that  ^'  no 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  an  infamous 
crime,  except  on  the  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury  ;  nor  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law."  And  further,  that  <<  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  District."  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  the  case  at  bar,  with  these  provisions,  in 
order  to  perceive  its  gross  injustice  and  illegality. 

The  Attorney'  General  and  Mr.  Jones,  contra,  sta- 
ted, that  the  only  question  before  the  Court  was, 
whether  the  House  of  Representatives  could  exer- 
cise the  power  in  question,  either  as  incidental  to  its 
legislative,  or  its  judicial  capacity. 

1.  The  House  being  one  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
no  legislative  act  can  be  performed  without  its  con- 
currence, and  therefore  an  attack  upon  it,  is  an  at- 
tack upon  the  whole  Congress.  The  necessity  of 
self-defence  is  as  incidental  to  legislative,  as  to  judi- 
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cial  authority.    This  power  is  not  a  substantive  pro-       i8si. 
vision  of  the  common  law  adopted  by  us ;  it  is  ra-    ""^^T^^ 
ther  a  principle  of  universsd  law  growing  out  of  the 
natural  right  of  self-defence  belonging  to  all  persons. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  doctrine  of  construc- 
tive contempts,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
the  defendant  as  a  ministerial  officer.     He  merely 
executed  the  judgment  of  the  House,  pronouncing 
the  plaintiff  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  a 
high  contempt.    It  was  confessedly  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  House  to  render  such  a  judgment  in 
some  cases :  such  as  that  of  a  direct  interruption  of 
its  proceedings  by  open  violence  within  the  walls. 
But  from  the  plea,  non  constat,  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  offence  committed  by  the  plaintiff.     Nor  was 
it  necessary  that  the  plea  should  set  out  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  contempt.     It  is  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  officer,  that  the  House  has  jurisdiction 
to  punish  contempts,  and  that  it  had  adjudged  the 
plaintiff  guilty  of  a  contempt.  The  power  of  punish* 
ing  contempts  is  incidental  to  all  Courts  of  jtisticei 
and  even  to  the  most  inferior  magistrates,  when  in 
the  exercise  of  their  public  functions,  and  arises  out 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  which  renders 
it  indispensable  that  they  should  have  such  a  power. 
2.  Each  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  certain  pow- 
ers of  judicature  under  the  constitution,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  exclusive  power 
of  impeachment ;  which   necessarily  involves   the 
authority  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
and   punishing  them   for  contempt     Even  Lord 
HoLT)  who  was  an  enemy  of  the  extravagant  privi- 
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1891.       leges  of  Parliament^  admits  that  the  power  of  im- 
peachment residing  in  the  House  of  Commons^  ne^ 
cessarilj  involved  the  authority  6f  committing  tim 
accused,  and  of  punishing  contempts/    The  powers 
of  judging  of  elections,  and  of  punishing  membere 
for  disorderly  conduct,  necessarily  involves  all  the 
incidents  of  judicature.    Nothing  appears  upon  the 
face  of  the  record,  to  show  that  it  was  not  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  very  powers,  or  in  defence  of  the  ad- 
mitted privileges  of  the  House,  that  the  warrant  is- 
sued.    It  need  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  warrant 
that  the  cause  out  of  which  the  contempt  grew,  was 
within  the  judicial  powers  of  the  house.     The  mere 
question  between  the  ministerial  officer  and  the  of- 
fender, is,  whether  the  warrant  was  issued  by  a 
Court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  whether  he  has 
pursued  the  precept  in  the  manner  of  executing  it. 
In  other  words,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the 
^House  has,  in  any  case,  the  power  of  punishing  con- 
tempts.    If  it  has  jurisdiction,  it  is  a  peculiar  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  and  its  exercise  cannot  be  question- 
ed or  re-examined  elsewhere.     The  doctrine  is  set- 
tled and  established  in  this  Court,  that  the  grant  of 
tlie  powers  expressly  given  to  Congress  in  the  con- 
stitution, involves  all  the  incidental  powers  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  them  into  effect.^    And  the  ge- 
neral grant  of  judicial  powers  to  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  does  not  exclude  the  other  branches 
of  the  government  from  the  exercise  of  certain  por- 

a  Regina  y.  Paty,  2  Lord  Raym.  1105. 

b  M'CnUochv.  UarylaDd,  4  WkeaL  lUp.  316. 
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tions  of  judicial  authority.  The  different  depart-  iBftt, 
ments  of  the  goveroment  could  not  be  divided  id  tbb 
exacti  artificial  manner.  They  all  run  into  each 
other.  Even  the  President,  though  his  functions  are 
jirincipally  executive,  has  a  portion  of  legislative 
power ;  and  the  Congress  is  invested  with  certain 
portions  of  judicial  power.  The  whole  of  this  sub^- 
ject  has  been  thoroughly  investigated,  in  two  recent 
cases  in  England,  and  the  authorities  cited  on  the 
argument  of  those  cases,  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
repeat  a  reference  to  them  on  the  present  occasion/ 

a  Burdettv.  Abbott,  14  East's  Rep.  1.  Burdett  y.  Colmui, 
ih.  163. 

lo  tbese  cases,  the  pleas  by  the  Speaker  and  Sergeant  at 
Armt  of  the  House  of  CommoDs  justified  the  supposed  trespas- 
aes  under  a  warrant  r4ciiing  a  resolution  of  the  House  that 
**  a  letter  signed  *  Sir  Francis  Burdett,'  and  a  further  part  of  a 
paper  entitled, '  Argument,'  in  Gobbet's  Weekly  Register,  of 
March  24,  1814,  was  a  libellous  aud  scandalous  paper,  reflect- 
ing on  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  that  House ;  and  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  had  admitted  the  letter  and  argument  to 
haye  been  printed  by  his  authority,  has  been  thereby  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  House,"  and  that  it  was  there- 
upon ordered  by  the  House,  that  the  plaintiff,  for  his  said  of- 
fence, should  be  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  that  the  Speak- 
er should  issue  his  warrants  accordingly.   The  cases  were  car- 
ried from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, where  the  judgments  in  favour  of  the  defendants  were  af- 
firmed upon  the  same  grounds  stated  by  the  judges  of  the  K. 
B.  in  East's  Rep.    The  plaintiff,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  havmg 
brought  a  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  cause  was 
argued  for  him  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Courinay,  in  the 
Session  of  1816 — 1817.  After  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  er- 
ror had  been  heard,  Lord  Eloon,  (Ch.)  proposed  to  their  Lord- 
ihipa  that  the  counsel  fior  the  defendants  should  not  be  heard. 
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^^i«       It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  fully  establish  the 

Andenon     doctnne  that  a  legislative  body  has,  from  the  neces- 

jj^      sity  of  the  case,  a  right  to  commit  persons  for  con- 

xiDtil  the  House  should  have  received  the  opioioD  of  the  Judges 
OB  the  followiog  questioD^  viz.  '*  Whether,  if  the  Court  of  Com* 
moD  Pleas,  having  adjudged  an  act  to  be  a  cootempt  of  Court, 
b|d  committed  for  the  contempt  under  a  warrant,  stating  such 
adjudication  generally,  without  the  particular  circumstances^ 
and  the  matter  were  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  by  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ^  the  return  setting 
forth  the  warrant,  stating  such  adjudication  of  contempt  gene- 
rally ;  whether,  in  that  case,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would 
discharge  the  prisoner,  because  the  particular  facta  and  circum- 
stances out  of  which  the  contempt  arose,  were  not  set  forth  in 
the  warrant." 

The  question  being  handed  to  the  Judges,  and  they  having 
consulted  among  themselves  for  a  few  minutes,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Riobards  delivered  their  unanimous  opinion  that  in  such 
a  case  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  not  liberate. 

Lord  Eldoni  (Ch.)  That  this  is  a  case  of  very  great  import- 
ance none  will  dispute  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  1  do  not  think  it 
a  case  of  difficulty.     If  I  did,  I  should  be  aniious  to  hear  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  before  proceeding  to  judgment    But 
in  my  view  of  the  case,  considering  it  as  clear  in  law,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  have  the  power  of  committing  for  contempt ; 
that  this  was  a  commitment  for  contempt ;  that  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  contempt,  if  that  was  necessary,  was  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  the  warrant ;  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  objections, 
in  point  of  form,  have  not  been  sustained,  unless  any  other  no- 
ble Lord  should  express  a  wish  to  bear  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants, I  shall  now  move  that  the  judgments  in  the  Court  be- 
low be  affirmed. 

Lord  Erskine.   When  this  matter  was  first  agitated,  I  under- 
stood that  the  House  of  Commons  intended  to  pursue  a  very 
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tempt,  in  breach  of  their  privileges ;  that  they  are 
the  exclasive  judges  whether  those  privileges  have 
beeo  violated  in  the  particular  instance;  and  that 

diiSereot  course.  I  was  therefore  alarmed.  I  eipressed  mj- 
seir,  because  I  felt,  with  wani|th.  I  have  changed  none  of  the 
opioioos  I  then  eotertained ;  I  then  said  that  the  House  of  Com- 
moos  ought  to  be  jealous  of  such  privileges  as  were  necessary  for 
its  protection.  My  opinion  is,  that  these  privileges  are  part  of  the 
hwofthe  land,  and  upon  this  record  there  is  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  proceeding ;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  like  any  other  subject,  putting  himself  on  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  fact,  and  pleading  a  justification  in  law  ;  for  this 
was  not  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  but  a  plea  in  bar.  This 
course  of  proceeding  gave  rise  to  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction ; 
for  if  the  judgment  had  been  adverse  to  the  defendants,  the 
House  would  no  doubt  have  submitted.  It  would  be  a  libel  on 
the  House  of  Commons  to  suppose  that  it  would  not.  There- 
fore, by  this  judgment,  it  appears  that  it  is  the  law  which  pro- 
tects the  just  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  the  subject 

The  case  has  been  argued  with  great  propriety  ;  but  it  was 
contended  that  it  was  not  alleged  in  the  warrant  that  the  libel 
was  pubHsked  by  the  plaintiiOr.  But  it  is  alleged  that  the  paper 
was  printed  by  his  authority.  And  if  I  send  a  manuscript  to  the 
printer  of  a  periodical  publication,  and  do  not  restrain  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  it,  and  he  does  print  and  publish  it  in 
that  publication,  then  I  am  the  publisher.  The  word  reflect- 
ingf  standing  by  itself,  would  not  be  sufficiently  distinct.  But 
the  warrant  recites  that  the  letter  had  been  adjudged  to  be  a 
libellous  and  scandalous  paper,  reflecting  on  the  just  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  meaning  there 
must  be,  arraigning  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House. 

I,  myself,  while  I  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  com- 
mitted for  contempt,  in  a  case  in  which  a  pamphlet  was  sent  to 
me,  the  object  of  which  was,  by  partial  representation,  and  by 
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their  decisions  upon  the  subject  cannot  be  question* 
ed  in  any  other  Court  or  place. 

3.  As  to  the  form  of  the  warrant,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  offence  particularly  in  the  warrant, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  party  see  whe* 
ther  it  is  bailable  or  not/  But  this  was  only  a  war* 
rant  to  arrest  the  plaintiff,  and  bring  him  before  the 
House  ;  a  preliminary  proceeding  absolutely  neces* 
sary  to  exercise  any  sort  of  jurisdiction  orer  the 
matter. 


Mardi  2dL 


Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  Notwithstanding  the  range  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  plaintiff^s  counsel,  in  the  discussion  of 
this  cause,  the  merits  of  it  really  lie  in  a  very  limited 
compass.  The  pleadings  have  narrowed  them  down 
to  the  simple  inquiry,  whether  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  take  cognisance  of  contempts  com- 


fiatteriog  the  Judge,  to  procure  a  different  species  of  jadgment 
from  that  which  would  be  administered  in  the  ordinary  course 
ef  justice.  I  might  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  I  was.  The 
House  of  Commons,  whether  a  Court  or  not,  must,  like  every 
other  tribunal,  have  the  power  to  protect  itself  from  obstruc- 
tion and  insult,  and  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  character.  If 
the  dignity  of  the  law  isnot  sustained,  its  sun  is  set,  never  to  be 
lighted  op  again.  So  much  I  thought  it  necessary  to  say,  feel- 
ing strongly  for  the  dignity  of  the  law ;  and  have  only  to  add, 
that  1  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  judges. 

The  counsel  were  called  in,  and  informed  that  the  House  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  hear  counsel  for  the  defendants.  And 
then,  without  further  proceeding,  the  judgments  of  the  Court 
below  were  affirmed.     5  Dow^s  Pari.  Rep.  166.  199. 

a  Ckitty*s  Critn.  Law,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
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mitted  against  themselves,  under  any  circumstances  ?  i82). 
The  duress  complained  of  was  sustained  under  a 
warrant  issued  to  compel  the  party's  appearance,  Jy. 
not  for  the  actual  infliction  of  punishment  for  an  of- 
fence committed.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
power  to  institute  a  prosecution  must  be  dependent 
upon  the  power  to  punish.  If  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives possessed  no  authority  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt, the  initiating  process  issued  in  the  assertion  of 
that  authority  must  have  been  illegal ;  there  was  a 
want  of  jurisdiction  to  justify  it. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  there  is  no  power  given  by 
the  constitution  to  either  House  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts, except  when  committed  by  their  own  mem- 
bers. Nor  does  the  judicial  or  criminal  power  given 
to  the  United  States,  in  any  part,  expressly  extend 
to  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  contempt  of  either 
House,  or  any  one  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern-/ 
ment     Shall  we,  therefore,  decide,  that  no  such 

power  exists  ? 

It  is  true,  that  such  a  power,  if  it  exists,  must  be 
derived  from  implication,  and  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  our  institutions  are  hostile  to  the  exercise  of  im- 
plied powers.  Had  the  faculties  of  man  been  com- 
petent to  the  framing  of  a  system  of  government 
which  would  have  left  nothing  to  implication,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  the  eflbrt  would  have  been 
made  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  But  what 
is  the  fact  ?  There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  that  ad- 
mirable instrument,  a  grant  of  powers  which  does 
not  draw  after  it  others,  not  expressed,  but  vita)  to 
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I8f  1.       their  exercise ;  not  substantive  and  independent,  in* 
deed,  but  auxiliary  and  subordinate. 

The  idea  is  Utopian,  that  goveri^ment  can  exist 
without  leaving  the  crxercise  of  discretion  some- 
where. Public  security  against  the  abuse  of  such 
discretion  must  rest  on  responsibility,  and  stated  ap- 
peals to  public  approbation.  Where  all  power  is 
derived  from  the  people,  and  public  functionaries,  at 
short  intervals,  deposite  it  at  the  feet  of  the  people, 
to  be  resumed  again  only  at  their  will,  individual 
fears  may  be  alarmed  by  the  monsters  of  imagina- 
tion, but  individual  liberty  can  be  in  little  danger. 

No  one  is  so  visionary  as  to  dispute  the  assertion, 
that  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  all  our  institutions  is 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  citizen.  But  the  re- 
lation between  the  action  and  the  end,  is  not  always 
so  direct  and  .palpable  as  to  strike  the  eye  of  every 
observer.  The  science  of  government  is  the  most 
abstruse  of  all  sciences  ;  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  call- 
ed a  science  which  has  but  few  fixed  principles,  and 
practically  consists  in  little  more  than  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  discretion,  applied  to  the  exigendies  of 
the  state  as  they  arise.  It  is  the  science  of  experi- 
ment. 

But  if  there  is  one  maxim  which  necessarily  rides 
over  all  others,  in  the  practical  application  of  govern- 
ment, it  is,  that  the  public  functionaries  must  be  left 
at  liberty  to  exercise  the  [K)wers  which  the  people 
have  intrusted  to  them. .  The  interests  and  dignity 
cff  those  who  created  them,  require  the  exertion  of 
the  powers  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  of  their  creation.    Nor  is  a  casual  conflict  with 
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the  rights  of  particular  indiiriduals  any  reason  to  be       isu. 
urged  against  the  exercise  of  such  powers.    The    ^iT^^^^ 
wretch  beneath  the  gallows  may  repine  at  the  fat^      _t. 
which  awaits  him,  and  yet  it  is  no  less  certain,  that 
the  laws  under  which  he  suffers  were  made  for  his 
security.     The  unreasonable  murmurs  of  individuals 
against  the  restraints  of  society,  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  produce  that  worst  of  all  despotisms,  which 
makes  every  individual  the  tyrant  over  his  neigh- 
bour's rights. 

That  "  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
law,"  not  only  comports  with,  but  is  indispensable 
to,  the  exercise  of  those  powers  in  their  public  func- 
tionaries, without  which  that  safety  cannot  be  guard- 
ed. On  this  principle  it  is,  that  Courts  of  justice 
are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  vested,  by  their 
very  creation,  with  power  to  impose  silence,  respect^ 
and  decorum,  in  their  presence,  and  submission  to 
their  lawful  mandates,  and,  as  a  corollary  to  this 
proposition,  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  officers 
from  the  approach  and  insults  of  pollution. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Courts  of  justice  of  the  United 
States  are  vested,  by  express  statute  provision,  with 
power  to  fine  and  imprison  for  contempts ;  but  il 
does  not  follow,  from  this  circumstance,  that  they 
would  not  have  exercised  that  power  without  the  aid 
of  the  statute,  or  not,  in  cases,  if  such  should  occur, 
to  which  such  statute  provision  may  not  extend  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  legislative  assertion  of  this  right, 
as  incidental  to  a  grant  of  judicial  power,  and  can 
only  be  considered  either  as  an  instance  of  abundant 
caution,  or  a  legislative  declaration,  that  the  power 
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1821.  of  punishing  for  contempt  shall  not  extend  beycmd 
its  known  and  acknowledged  limits  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment 

But  it  is  contended,  that  if  this  power  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  asserted  on  die 
plea  of  necessity,  the  ground  is  too  broad,  and  the 
result  too  indefinite  ;  that  the  executive,  and  every 
co-ordinate,  and  even  subordinate,  branch  of  the 
goveinment,  may  resort  to  the  same  justification, 
and  the  whole  assume  to  themselves,  in  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  the  most  tyrannical  licentiousness. 
'  This  is  unquestionably  an .  evil  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  if  the  doctrine  may  be  pushed  to  that 
eitent,  it  must  be  a  bad  doctrine,  and  is  justly  de- 
nounced. 

But  what  is  the  ahernative  ?  The  argument  ob- 
viously leads  to  the  total  annihilation  of  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  guard  itself  from 
contempts,  and  leaves  it  exposed  to  every  indignity 
and  interruption  that  rudeness,  caprice,  or  even  con- 
spiracy, may  meditate  against  it  This  result  is 
fraught  with  too  much  absurdity  not  to  bring  into 
doiibt  the  soundness  of  any  argument  from  which  it 
is  derived.  That  a  deliberate  assembly,  clothed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  people,  and  charged  with 
the  care  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them ;  composed  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens,  selected  and  drawn  to- 
]gether  from  every  quarter  of  a  great  nation  ;  whose 
deliberations  are  required  by  public  opinion  to  be 
conducted  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  whose 
decisions  must  be  clothed  with  all  that  sanctity  which 
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unlimited  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  purity  can  i82i« 
inspire ;  that  such  an  assembly  should  not  possess 
the  power  to  suppress  rudeness,  or  repel  insult,  is  a 
supposition  too  wild  to  be  suggested.  And,  accord- 
ingly, to  avoid  the  pressure  of  these  considerations, 
it  has  been  argued,  that  the  right  of  the  respective 
Houses  to  exclude  from  their  presence,  and  their 
absolute  control  within  their  own  walls,  carry  with 
them  the  right  to  punish  contempts  committed  in 
their  presence  ;  while  the  absolute  legislative  power 
given  to  Congress  within  this  District,  enables  them 
to  provide  by  law  against  all  other  insults  against 
which  there  is  any  necessity  for  providing. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  so  far  as  the  issue  of  this 
cause  is  implicated,  this  argument  yields  all  right  of 
the  plaintiff  in  error  to  a  decision  in  his  favour ;  for, 
nan  constat j  from  the  pleadings,  but  that  this  warrant 
issued  for  an  offence  committed  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  House. 

Nor  is  it  immaterial  to  notice  what  difficulties  the 
negation  of  this  right  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives draws  after  it,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
concession  of  the  power,  if  exercised  within  their 
walls,  relinquishes  the  great  grounds  of  the  argu- 
ment, to  wit :  the  want  of  an  express  grant,  and  the 
unrestricted  and  undefined  nature  of  the  power  here 
set  up.  For  why  should  the  House  be  at  liberty  to 
exercise  an  ungranted,  an  uulimited,  and  undefined 
power  within  th^ir  walls,  any  more  than  without 
them?  If  the  analogy  with  individual  right  and 
power  be  resorted  to,  it  will  reach  no  farther  than  to 
exclusion,  and  it  requires  no  exuberance  of  imagioa- 
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1621.  tion  to  exhibit  the  ridiculous  consequences  which 
might  result  from  such  a  restriction,  imposed  upon 
the  conduct  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 

Nor  would  their  situation  be  materially  relieved 
by  resorting  to  their  legislative  power  within  tKe 
District.  That  power  may^  indeed,  be  applied  to 
many  purposes,  and  was  intended  by  the  constitution 
to  extend  to  many  purposes  indispensable  to  the  se* 
curity  and  dignity  of.  the  general  government ;  but 
they  are  purposes  of  a  more  grave  and  general  cha- 
racter than  the  offences  which  may  be  denominated 
contempts,  and  which,  from  their  very  nature, 
admit  of  no  precise  deiSnition.  Judicial  gravity  will 
not  admit  of  the  illustrations  which  this  remark 
would  admit  of.  Its  correctness  is  easily  tested  by 
pursuing,  in  imagination,  a  legislative  attempt  at  de- 
fining the  cases  to  which  the  epithet  contempt  might 
be  reasonably  applied. 

But  although  the  offence  be  held  undefinable,  it  is 
justly  contended,  that  the  punishment  need  not  be 
indefinite.     Nor  is  it  so. 

We  are  not  now  considering  the  extent  to  which 
the  punishing  power  of  Congress,  by  a  legislative 
act,  may  be  carried.  On  that  subject,  the  bounds 
of  their  power  are  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution. 

The  present  question  is,  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
punishing  power  which  the  deliberative  assemblies 
of  the  Union  may  assume  and  exercise  on  the  pria- 
ci{de  of  self-preservation  ? 

Analogy,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  furnish  the 
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answer — ^'  the  least  possible  power  adequate  to  the  issi. 
end  proposed  ;^^  which  is  the  power  of  imprisonmeDt. 
It  may,  at  first  view,  and  from  the  history  of  the 
practice  of  our  legislative  bodies,  be  thought  to  ex- 
tend to  other  inflictions.  But  every  other  will  be 
found  to  be  mere  commutation  for  confinement ; 
since  commitment  ijone  is  the  alternative  where  the 
individual  proves  contumacious.  And  even  to  the 
duration  of  imprisonment  a  period  is  imposed  by  the 
nature  of  things,  since  the  existence  of  the  power 
that  imprisons  is  indispensable  to  its  continuance ; 
and  although  the  legislative  power  continues  perpe- 
tual, the  legislative  body  ceases  to  exist  on  the  mo- 
ment of  its  adjournment  or  periodical  dissolution. 
It  follows,  that  imprisonment  must  terminate  with 
that  acljoumment. 

This  view  of  the  subject  necessarily  sets  bounds 
to  the  exercise  of  a  caprice  which  has  sometimes 
disgraced  deliberative  assemblies,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  passions  or  wicked  leaders,  but  the 
instances^of  which  have  long  since  remained  on  re- 
cord only  as  historical  facts,  not  as  precedents  for 
imitation.  Im  the  present  fixed  and  settled  state  of 
English  institutions,  there  is  no  more  danger  of  their 
being  revived,  probably,  than  in  our  own. 

But  the  American  legislative  bodies  have  never 
possessed,  or  pretended  to  the  omnipotence  which 
constitutes  the  leading  feature  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly of  Great  Britain,  and  which  may  have  led 
occasionally  to  the  exercise  of  caprice,  under  the 
specious  appearance  of  merited  resentment. 
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1821.  If  it  be  inquired,  what  security  is  there,  that  with 

an  officer  avowing  himself  devoted  to  their  will,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  confine  its  punishing 
power  to  the  limits  of  imprisonment,  and  not  push  it 
to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  or  even 
death,  and  exercise  it  in  cases  affecting  the  liberty  of 
Speech  and  of  the  press  ?  the  reply  is  to  be  found  in 
the  consideration,  that  the  constitution  was  formed 
in  and  for  an  advanced  state  of  society,  and  rests  at 
every  point  on  received  opinions  and  fixed  ideas.  It 
is  not  a  new  creation,  but  a  combination  of  existing 
materials,  whose  properties  and  attributes  were  fami- 
liarly understood,  and  had  been  determined  by  reite- 
rated experiments.  It  is  not,  therefore,  reasoning 
upon  things  as  they  are,  to  suppose  that  any  deli- 
berative assembly,  constituted  under  it,  would  ever 
assert  any  other  rights  and  powers  than  those  which 
had  been  established  by  long  practice,  and  conceded 
by  public  opinion.  Melancholy,  also,  would  be  that 
state  of  distrust  which  rests  not  a  hope  upon  a  moral 
influence.  The  most  absolute  tyranny  could  not 
subsist  where  men  could  not  be  trusted  with  power 
because  they  might  abuse  it,  much  less  a  govern- 
ment which  has  no  other  basis  than  the  sound  mo- 
rals, moderation,  and  good  sense  of  those  who  com- 
pose it.  Unreasonable  jealousies  not  only  blight  the 
pleasures,  but  dissolve  the  very  texture  of  society. 

But  it  is  argued,  that  the  inference,  if  any,  arising 
under  the  constitution,  is  against  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  here  asserted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; that  the  express  grant  of  power  to  punish  their 
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members  respectively^  and  to  expd  them,  hy  the  ap*      1821. 
plication  of  a  familiar  maxim,  raises  an  implication 
against  the  power  to  punish  any  other  than  their 
own  members. 

This  argument  proves  too  much ;  for  its  direct  ap« 
plication  would  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  almost 
every  power  of  Congress.  To  enforce  its  laws  upon 
any  subject  without  the  sanction  of  punishment  is 
obviously  impos^ble.  Yet  there  is  an  express  grant 
of  power  to  punish  in  one  class  of  cases  and  one  only, 
and  alt  the  punishing  power  exercised  by  Congress 
in  any  cases,  except  those  which  relate  to  piracy  and 
oflRsaces  against  the  laws  of  nations,  is  derived  from 
implication.  Nor  did  the  idea  ever  occur  to  any 
one,  chat  the  express  grant  in  oile  class  of  cases  re^ 
pelted  the  assumption  of  the  punishing  power  in  any 
other. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  given 
over  their  own  memtiers,  was  of  such  a  delicate  na- 
ture, that  a  constitutional  provision  became  necessary 
to  assert  or  communicate  it.  Constituted,  as  that 
body  is,  of  the  delegates  of  confederated  States,  some 
such  provision  was  necessary  to  guard  against  their 
mutual  jealousy,  since  every  proceeding  against  a 
representative  would  indirectly  affect  the  honour  or 
interests  of  the  state  which  sent  him. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that,  on  this  same  foun** 
dation  of  necessity,  might  be  raised  a  superstructure 
of  implied  powers  in  the  executive,  and  every  other 
department,  and  even  ministerial  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  nei^ 
ther  analogy  nor  precedent  would  support  the  asser* 
Vpi..  VI.  ao 
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1831.  tiou  of  such  powers  in  any  other  than  a  legislative 
or  judicial  body.  Even  corruption  anywhere  else 
would  not  contaminate  the  source  of  political  life. 
In  the  retirement  of  the  cabinet,  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  executive  can  be  approached  by  indignity 
or  insult ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  necessary  to  the  exe^ 
cutive,  or  any  other  department,  to  hold  a  public  de- 
liberative assembly.  These  are  not  arguments; 
they  are  visions  which  mar  the  enjoyment  of  actual 
blessings,  with  the  attack  or  feint  of  the  harpies  of 
imagination. 

As  to  the  minor  points  made  in  this  case,  it  is  only 
n^ecessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  on  the 
figure  of  this  record  from  which  it  can  appear  on  what 
evidence  this  warrant  was  issued.     And  we  are  not 
to  presume  that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
have  issued  it  without  duly  establishing  the  fact 
charged  on  the  individual.    And,  as  to  the  distance 
to  which  the  process  might  reach,  it  is  very  clear 
that  there  exists  no  reason  for  confining  its  operation 
to  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  after  pass- 
ing those  limits,  we  know  no  bounds  that  can  be 
prescribed  to  its  range  but  those  of  the  United  States. 
And  why  should  it  be  restricted  to  other  boundaries  ? 
Such  are  the  limits  of  the  legislating  powers  of  that 
body ;  and  the  inhabitant  of  Louisiana  or  Maine 
may  as  probably  charge  them  with  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, or  attempt,  by  letter,  to  induce  the  commis- 
sion of  either,  as  the  inhabitant  of  any  other  section 
of  the  Union.     If  the  inconvenience  be  urged,  the 
teply  Is  obmus :  there  is  no  difficulty  in  observing 
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that  respectful  deportment  which  will  render  all  ap-       1821. 
prehension  chimerical.  g^      iTbTc'^^ 

Judgment  afiiri^ra.  tion. 


(PRISI.) 

Ea  Conception.     T%e  Spanish  Consul,  Claimant.* 

Where  a  capture  is  made  of  the  property  of  the  subjecti  of  a  Dation  in 
amity  with  the  United  States,  bj  a  ressel  built,  armed,  equipped* 
and  owned  in  the  United  States,  such  capture  is  illegal,  and  the 
property,  if  brought  within  our  territorial  limits,  will  be  restored  to 
the  original  owners. 

Where  a  transfer  of  the  capturing  ressel  in  the  ports  of  the  bellige- 
rent State,  under  whose  flag  and  commission  she  sails  on  a  cruize, 
is  set  up  in  order  to  legalize  the  capture,  the  bona  Jides  of  the  sale 
must  be  prored  by  the  usual  documentary  evidence,  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

This  was  an  allegation  filed  in  the  District  Court 
•f  South  Carolina  by  the  Vice  Consul  of  his  Catho- 
lic Majesty,  claiming  restitution  of  the  ship  La  Con- 
ception and  cargo,  as  the  property  of  Spanish  sub- 
jects to  him  unknown,  which  had  been  illegally  cap- 
tured by  the  armed  ship  La  Union,  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  pretending  to  have  a 
commission  or  letter  of  marque  from  that  govern-* 
ment,  but  actually  built,  equipped,  armed,  and  man- 
ned in  the  United  States.    A  claim  was  interposed 
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1821.  bjr  one  Brown,  claiming  the  property  as  having  been 
J^l^^"^^'^^  takej^by  him,  as  commander  of  La  Union,  on  the 
lion.  bigllRus,  under  a  commission  from  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  authorizing  him  to  capture  the  pro- 
perty of  the  subjects  of  Spain.  The  District  and 
Circuit  Courts  decreed  restitution  of  the  property  to 
the  captors,  no  sufficient  evidence  being  produced  of 
the  capturing  vessel  having  been  equipped,  or  hav- 
ing augmented  her  force  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  On  appeal  to  this  Court,  farther  proof  was 
taken,  showing  conclusively,  that  the  capturing  ves* 
sel  was  originally  built,  owned,  and  equipped  in  this 
country,  and  after  proceeding  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  and 
sailing  from  that  port  on  a  cruize,  had  touched  at  the 
port  of  New-Orleans,  and  there  illegally  augmented 
her  force,  since  which,  the  capture  in  question  was 
inade.  This  evidence  was  attempted  to  be  repelled 
on  the  part  of  the  captors,  by  testimony  tending  to 
show  a  transfer  of  the  capturing  vessel  at  Buenos 
Ayres  to  domiciled  subjects  of  that  country,  and  that 
the  subsequent  augmentation  of  her  force  at  New- 
Orleans,  if  any,  was  very  trifling,  and  only  amount- 
ed to  a  replacement  of  her  former  equipment. 

March  sth.  The  Attorney- General^  and  Mr.  Hopkmson^  for 
the  appellant  and  claimant,  the  Spanish  Consul,  ar- 
gued, that  the  original  owners  were  entitled  to  resti- 
tution, according  to  the  uniform  series  of  decisions  in 
this  Court,  upon  the  ground  that  the  capturing  ship 
was  built  and  equipped  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  intention  of  cruizing  against  the  subjects  of 
Sfaig^  in  TioUtioii  (^our  neutiaiityi  and  actually  be- 
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longed  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  when  the      i82i. 
present  capture  was  made ;  or  had  illegallj  aug-  fj^f^^^ 
mented  her  force  in  our  ports,  previous  to  the  capture**       tion. 
That  the  pretended  transfer  at  Buenos  Ayres  was 
evidently  colourable,  and  was  not  proved  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  bill  of  sale,  or  any  of  the  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  usually  expected    by  maritime 
Courts,  to  establish  a  change  of  this  species  of  pro- 
perty. That  the  enlistment  of  additional  seamen  to  the 
crew  at  New-Orleans,  being  proved,  the  anus  was 
thrown  back  upon  the  captors,  to  show  that  the  per- 
sons so  enlisted  were  subjects  of  Buenos  Ayres,  tran- 
luently  within  the  United  States.^ 

Mr.  Winder  J  contra,  insisted,  that  it  must  be  a  clear 
case  of  the  violation  of  our  neutral  rights,  or  the 
Court  would  not  interfere  to  restore  a  capture  made 
under  a  commission  from  a  sovereign  state,  and  that 
the  anusprobandi  for  this  purpose  was  on  the  Spa- 
nish claimant/  We  have  an  unquestionable  right  to 
build  ships  for  sale,  and  to  export  any  kind  of  contra- 
band subject  to  the  risk  of  capture:  And  even  if  a 
ship  be  expressly  built  for  war,  it  may  be  sold  to  a 
belligerent,  and  afterwards  equipped  in  his  own  ports 
to  cruise  against  his  enemy/    Here  the  purchaser 

a  The  Alerta,  9  Crancht  359.  The  Diyioa  Pastora,  4 
Wheat.  Rep.  1298.  The  EstreUa,  4  Wheat.  Rep.  298.  La 
Amittad  de  Rues,  5  Wheat  Rep.  385.  The  Bello  Corranes, 
emte^  p.  168. 

b  The  btreUa,  4  Wheat.  »ep.  S96. 

c  La  Amistad  de  Raes,  5  Wheat.  Rep.  386. 

d  The  Alfred,  3  DaU.  387. 
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1821.       was  actually  domiciled  at  Buenois  Ayres,  and  there 
f^^^^^^^  is  nothing  to  impeach  the  bona  fides  of  the  transao- 

tioD.  tion.  He  then  sailed  again  from  Buenos  Ayres  ooi 
a  cruize,  and  the  alleged  augmentation  of  the  crew 
at  New-Orleans  was,  in  effect,  nothing  but  a  replace- 
ment of  the  original  force,  the  vessel  having  lost  by 
desertion  nearly  the  same  number  of  men  which  she 
acquired  by  enlistment.  Such  a  replacement,  this 
Court  has  already  determined  not  to  afford  a  ground 
for  restitution."  It  is  true,  that  the  case  cited  was 
under  the  French  treaty  of  1778.  But  the  19th  ar- 
ticle of  that  treaty  provides  nothing  more  than  a 
right  of  asylum  and  hospitality,  the  same  as  is  enjoy- 
ed by  the  South  American  cruizers  in  our  ports^ 
under  the  President's  instructions. 

The  counsel  on  both  sides  also  argued  on  the 
jsame  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  case  of  the 
BeUo  CorruneSj  ante^  p.  155.  and  which  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  repeat. 

Mr.  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 

In  this  case,  if  the  cause  had  stood  solely  upon 
the  evidence  before  the  Circuit  Court,  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  affirming  its  decision.  But 
upon  the  new  proofs  which  have  been  since  taken, 
and  are  now  produced  to  this  Court,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  capturing  vessel  was  originally  built,  equip- 
ped, manned,  and  armed  in  the  United  States  for  a 
9  cruize,  being  owned  by  citizens  of  this  country,  and 

a  Moodie  y.  the  Phoebe  Ann,  3  DoU.  319. 
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sailed  with  the  intent  of  cruizing  against  Spain.    It       i8ti. 
is  true  that  she  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sailed  J^^y^^ 

•  ...  J  TheCoacfp- 

Under  the  colours  of  that  government  on  a  second       tum. 
cruiee,  during  which  this  capture  was  made  ;  but, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  American 
ownership  ever  ceased,  or  that  there  was  a  real^ 
bona  fide  sale  at.  Buenos  Ajres.    If  such  a  sale  had 
realljr  taken  place,  it  was  perfectly  in  the  power  of 
the  captors  to  have  proved  it,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner.    A  bill  of  sale  is  the  customary  and  universal 
document  by  which  the  ownership  of  vessels  is  evi- 
denced ;  and  the  want  of  any  document  of  this  na- 
ture, or  of  any  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  an  ac- 
tual sale,  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Court^ 
that  no  such  sale  ever  was  made.    The  consequence 
is,  that  the  capturing  vessel  must  still  be  considered, 
as  owned  in  the  United  States ;  and,  according  to 
the  decisions  which  have  already  been  made,  the 
capture  was  illegal,  and  the  property  must  be  res- 
tored to  the  original  Spanish  owners. 

Sentence  reversed. 
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It.  and  othen,  merohatitfl  in  Baltimora,  oamigBed  a  vanel  and  oaifii 
to  W.  and  othert,  merchants  in  Amifccrdam,  iritb  initnictioQs  to 
them  respecting  her  ulterior  destination,  which  showed,  that  on  tiie 
fkihire  of  ^tting  a  freight  to  Bataria,  or  of  selling  the  ressel  at  a 

.   price  limited,  she  was  16  psoceed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  tliere  ta^ 
in  a  return  cargo  of  Biissian  goods  for  the  United  States,  but  with 
instructions  to  the  master  committing  to  him  the  management  of 
the  ulterior  Toyage.    No  freight  to  BataWa  could  be  obfisined,  and 
Hm  vessel  coald  not  be  sdd  for  the  price  limited  at  Amsterdan  f 
and  W.  and  others,  parchased  inJtmsUrdawh  with  the  copcurnaaiw 
of  the  master,  a  return  cargo  of  Russian  goods,  parti/  with  tin 
monej  of  H.  and  others,  and  partly  with  money  adfanced  by  them* 
selres.    On  the  retom  of  tbe  ressel  to  Baltimoref  H.  and  others 
objected  to  the  purchase  of  this  caigo  in  Amsterdaait  as  bei«g  con- 
trary to  express  orders,  and  gave  notice  to  W.  and  others,  of  their 
determination  to  hold  them  responsible  for  all  losses  sustained  in 
coDseqfuence  of  this  breach  of  instructions ;  but  receired  the  goods 
and  sold  them.     W.  and  others  brought  an  assvuipsit  against  H. 
and  others,  to  recover  from  them  the  monies  advanced.    The  decla* 
tion  contained  the  three  usual  money  counts.    Held,  Ist  That  the 
plaintiffs  had  a  demand  in  law  against  the  defendants,  which  could 
be  maintained  in  this  form  of  action.    Sdly.  That  whether  the  plain* 
tiffs  could,  or  could  not,  be  made  responsible  in  any  form  of  action 
which  might  be  devised  for  the  possible  loss  resulting  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  intended  voyage  to  St.  Petersburgh,  the  defend- 
ants were  not  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  plainti&*  demand,  for 
t)ie  amount  of  such  loss. 


This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Maryland,  by  the  plaintiffs,  who 
were  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  to  recover  from  the 
defendants,  merchants  of  Baltimore,  a  sum  of  money 
advanced  by  the  plaintiffi;  in  Amsterdam^  for  the 
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cargo  of  the  Henry  Clay,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
defendants,  which  had  been  consigned  by  them  to 
the  plaintiffs,  with  an  outward  cargo,  and  with 
orders  respecting  her  ulterior  destination,  which 
showed,  that  on  the  failure  of  getting  a  freight  to 
Batavia,  or  of  selling  her  at  Amsterdam,  she  was  to 
go  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  take  in  a  return  cargo 
of  Russian  goods  for  the  United  States.  The  plain- 
dffi  purchased  in  Amsterdam,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  master,  a  return  cargo  for  the  Henry  Clay, 
partly  with  the  money  of  the  defendants,  and  partly 
with  money  advanced  by  themselves.  On  her  arri* 
val  at  Baltimore,  the  defendants  objected  to  the  pur- 
chase of  this  cargo  in  Amsterdam,  as  being  contrary 
to  express  orders,  and  immediately  gave  notice  to 
the  plaintiffs  of  their  disapprobation  of  the  transac-* 
tion,  and  of  their  determination  to  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  all  losses  sustained  in  consequence  of  this 
departure  from  instructions.  They,  however,  re- 
ceived the  cargo,  and  sold  it 

The  declaration  contained  three  counts :  the  first, 
for  money  lent  and  advanced  to  the  defendants ;  the 
second,  for  money  laid  out  and  expended  for  their 
use  ;  and  the  third,  for  money  received  by  them  for 
the  use  of  the  plaintiffs. 

On  the  trial  of  the  cause  in  the  Circuit  Court,  the 
defendants  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct  the  jury, 
that  upon  the  whole  evidence,  which  is  spread  on 
the  record,  ^'  the  plaintiffs  have  not  any  demand  in 
law  against  the  defendants  which  can  be  maintained 
in  this  action ;  but  that,  if  they  have,  the  defendants 
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are  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  same,  of  the 
amount  of  the  loss  which  the  jur)^  shall  find  the  said 
defendants  sustained,  by  reason  of  the  alteration 
^wotST"  aforesaid,  in  the  destination  to  St.  Petersburg,  of  the 
said  ship,  and  the  loading  her  as  aforesaid  at  Amster- 
dam." On  this  motion  the  Judges  were  divided  in 
opinion,  and  the  division  certified  to  this  Court. 

The  evidence  principally  consisted  of  two  letters, 
dated  the  29th  of  April,  1815,  written  by  M^Kim, 
one  of  the  defendants,  addressed,  the  one  to  the  plain- 
tiffs, the  other  to  the  master  of  the  Henry  Clay. 

That  to  the  plaintiffs  was  as  follows : 

"  Genthtnen — The  owners  of  the  ship  Henry 
Clay  having  appointed  me  the  ship's  husband  for 
this  voyage,  and  from  the  introduction  of  our  mutual 
friends,  Robert  Gilmor  and  Sons,  I  have  been  di- 
rected by  the  owners  to  consign  the  ship  to  your 
house,  also  that  part  of  her  cargo  which  1  consider 
belongs  to  her  owners  jointly,  agreeable  to  the  in- 
voice, amounting  to  1,36:3  dollars  40  cents. 

"  You  will  find,  that  the  owners  of  the  ship  have 
shipped  tobacco  on  their  separate  accounts ;  the  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  John  M'Kim, 
jun.  to  remain  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  loading  the 
ship  if  she  should  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
freight  and  primage,  and  also  Captain  Charles 
Gantt's  bills,  which  are  now  enclosed,  drawn  on 
you  for  the  sum  of  6,560  guilders,  are  to  constitute 
part  of  the  funds  for  the  loading  of  the  ship. 

**  Our  wish  is,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  good  freight 
or  charter  can  be  bad  for  the  ship  to  Batavia,  that 
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she  should  proceed  there  in  preference  to  any  other 
place. 

^^  And,  secondly,  if  the  ship  can  be  sold  for  8,000 
pounds  sterling,  you  will  dispose  of  her  rather  than 
send  her  to  St.  Petersburg.'* 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  give  such  a  description 
of  the  ship  as  might  enhance  her  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  purchaser,  and  then  adds,  ^^  If  the  Hen- 
ry Clay  proceeds  to  St.  Petersburg,  we  must  depend 
on  your  placing  funds  there  to  purchase  a  cargo  of 
iron,  hemp,  and  other  goods.  If  the  funds  we  have 
placed  in  your  hands  should  fall  short  of  loading 
her,  Messrs.  Gilmor  and  Sons  have  written  you  to 
make  us  any  advances  that  may  be  deficient.  Agree- 
able to  the  estimate,  what  we  have  ordered  from  St 
Petersburg,  will  not  exceed  45,000  dollars,  and  you 
may  rest  assured,  that  any  sum  advanced  us  will  be 
remitted  to  you  as  soon  as  we  know  the  amount." 

The  letter  to  the  master  was  in  these  words : 
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"  Dear  Sir — The  ship  Henry  Clay  is  given  you 
in  charge,  that  you  proceed  with  all  possible  des- 
patch for  Amsterdam,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
you  sail  north-about  at  this  fine  season  of  the  year. 
The  owners  of  the  ship  have  the  greatest  confidence 
^  in  your  good  management ;  that  you  will  take  care 
that  your  disbursements  in  every  foreign  port  may 
be  as  moderate  as  possible ;  that  you  will  purchase 
every  article  yourself  on  the  lowest  terms  that  may 
be  required  for  the  ship;  that  you  will  use  the 
greatest  economy  in  all  your  expenditures.  After 
your  arrival  at  Amsterdam,  your  first  object  is  a 
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1821.       good  charter  for  Batavia,  and  if  what  you  know  to 
""^Y^    be  a  good  charter  is  obtained,  you  will  of  course  ac- 
▼;        cept  it  in  preference  to  any  thing  else. 

wo^T  ^*  And  if  a  good  freight  cannot  be  had  to  Batavia, 
and  the  ship  can  be  sold  for  8,000  pounds  sterling, 
you  have  orders  to  sell  her,  and  we  confidently  ex- 
pect that  she  will  bring  more,  as  she  cost  upwards  of 
14,000  pounds  sterling,  and  never  made  one  voyage. 
I  hope  that  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  proceed 
to  St.  Petersburg  immediately,  if  you  do  not  go  to 
Batavia,  and  the  ship  cannot  be  sold  ;  as  the  season  is 
fEur  advanced,  no  time  must  be  lost.  The  same  in- 
dustry must  be  used  to  get  away  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, for  fear  that  you  might  be  detained  there  all  the 
winter.  The  owners  must  also  depend  on  your  at- 
tention at  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  hemp  is  good  that 
you  receive."  The  letter  then  gives  instructions 
respecting  pilots,  protests,  &c.,  and  then  adds, 
"  Messrs.  Willinks  will  of  course  endeavour  to  con- 
sign the  ship  to  a  friend  of  theirs  at  St.  Petersburg, 
but  we  have  great  confidence  in  a  house  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Cumberland  D.  Williams,  Messrs.  Meyer 
and  Buxner,  and  we  could  wish  you  to  consign  the 
ship  to  them.  If  any  freight  should  offer  from  St 
Petersburg  to  Baltimore,  of  course,  you  will  accept 
of  it,  and  if  any  goods  for  Philadelphia  or  New- 
York  should  be  there,  you  can  inform  the  shippers 
how  easy  they  may  be  sent,"  &c. 

It  was  also  proved,  that  no  freight  to  Batavia  could 
be  obtained,  and  that  the  vessel  could  not  be  sold  at 
the  price  limited. 
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Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Winder^  for  the  plaintiffs,  ar-       iz%\. 
gued,  (I.)  That  the  present  action  could  be  main-    "^jj^jj^^ 
tained  b?  the  plaintiffs  for  the  monies  advanced  by         ▼• 
tnem  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  purchase  of  the  return      worth, 
cargo  received  by  the  defendants    at    Baltimore.  Ftbrwa-y^M. 
Even    supposing   that  the  defendants  might  have 
refused  to  receive  it,  yet  having  actually  sold  it, 
and  received  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  this  raises 
an  assumpsit  to  pay  the  money    thus    received. 
In  the  case  of  ManeUa  v.    Bam/j*  foreign    mer- 
chants, sent  by  their  general  agent,  written  orders  to 
their  factor  in  this  country,  to  purchase  goods  here 
upon  their  account,  but   to  ship  the  goods  in  the 
name  of  the  factor,  and  by  those  orders  the  factor 
was  referred  to  the  verbal  communications  of  the  ge- 
neral agent,  who  undertook  to  order  the  goods  to  be 
shipped  in  the  name  of  another  person,  and  declared 
that  he  had  authority  from  the  foreign  merchants 
thus  to  control  and  vary  their  orders  ;  the  factor  was 
held  to  be  justified  in  obeying  the  new  orders  of  the 
general  agent,  though  contrary  to  the  first  written 
orders.     So,  here  the  consignment  of  the  ship  to  the 
plaintiffs  was  limited  to  her  transactions  at  Amster- 
dam, and  the  control  of  her  ulterior  movements  was 
left  to  the  master.    The  learned  counsel  here  entered 
into  a  minute  examination  of  the  correspondence,  to 
show  that  this  was  its  import. 
.    2.  The  defendants  cannot  claim  a  deduction  from 
the  plaintiffs'  demand  of  the  amount  of  the  supposed 
loss  sustained  by  the  alteration  of  the  intended  des- 
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tination  of  the  vessel  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  load- 
ing her  at  Amsterdam.  This  question  depends  not 
on  the  English  statute  of  set-off,  but  on  the  act  of 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  of  November,  1 785,  c.  46. 
s.  7.  This  act  provides,  ^^  That  in  case  any  suit 
shall  hereafter  be  brought  on  any  judgment,  or  on 
any  bond,  or  other  writing  sealed  by  the  party,  and 
the  defendants  shall  have  any  demand  or  claim 
against  the  plaintiff,  upon  judgment,  bond,  or  other 
instrument  under  seal,  or  upon  note,  agreement,  as- 
sumpsit, or  account  proved,  as  by  this  act  is  allowed 
the  defendant,  or  otherwise  according  to  law,  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  file  his  account  in  bar,  or  plead  discount 
to  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  judgment  shall  be  given 
for  the  plaintiff  for  the  sum  only  which  remains  due 
after  just  discount  made;  provided  the  sum  which 
shall  remain  due  after  such  discount  be  sufficient  to 
support  a  judgment  in  the  court  where  the  cause 
may  be  tried,  according  to  its  established  jurisdiction ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  suits  upon  simple  contracts^  the 
defendant  may  fie  an  account  in  bar^  or  plead  dis- 
count of  any  claim  he  may  have  against  the  plaintiffs 
proved  as  aforesaid^  or  othenoise  proved  according  to 
lawj  which  may  be  of  an  equal  or  superior  nature  to 
the  plaintiff  ^s  claim^  and  judgment  shall  be  given  as 
qforesaid.^^  Unliquidated  damages  cannot  be  admit- 
ted by  way  of  discount,  according  to  the  very  letter 
of  the  law,  and  the  uniform  decisions  of  the  local 
Courts  of  Maryland.  But  even  the  English  statute 
has  received  the  same  construction."    Damages  for 


a  Montagu  on  5e^Q^,  21.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
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a  breach  of  the  implied  contract  of  an  agent  are,  and 
necessarily  must  be,  unliquidated.  If  then  such  da- 
mages cannot  be  set  off  under  the  statute,  neither 
can  they  be  admitted  incidentally,  by  way  of  deduc- 
tion, upon  the  equitable  principles  of  an  action  for 
money  had  and  received.  It  would  be  an  evasion  of 
the  law  to  permit  such  an  equitable  deduction, 
which  sounds  rather  in  tort  than  contract.  The  po- 
licy of  the  law  is  to  prevent  two  distinct  issues,  in- 
volving controverted  questions,  from  being  tried  at 
the  same  time,  thus  confounding  the  simplicity  of  ac- 
tions and  of  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  law. 


WiUinks 
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HoUiDgfs- 
worth. 


Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  t).  B.  Ogden^  contra,  (1.) 
insisted,  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained  by 
the  plaintiffs,  there  having  been  a  manifest  breach  of 
instructions  on  their  part,  not  justified  by  the  pre- 
tended approbation  of  the  master.  (2.)  The  de- 
fendants have  a  right  to  a  deduction  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  them  in  breaking  up  the  intended  voyage 
to  St.  Petersburg.  No  part  of  the  money,  for  which 
the  action  is  brought,  can  be  said  to  be  received  to 
the  use  of  the  plaintiffs,  which,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  claim,  ought  in  conscience  to  be  applied  to 
the  indemnity  of  the  defendants  against  the  breach 
of  contract  which  originated  the  plaintiffs'  demand. 
The  claim  of  the  plaintiffs  arises  from  a  breach  of 
their  duty  to  the  defendants.  That  breach  of  duty 
forced  the  money  in  question  into  the  hands  of  the 
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defendants.  If  the  plaintiffs  should  obtain  a  judg- 
ment for  the  whole  of  this  money,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Chancery  would  enjoin  execution  until 
the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  defend- 
ants by  the  acts  which  produced  the  judgment  could 
be  ascertained  by  a  jury.  And  surely  in  this  action 
for  money  had  and  received,  a  Court  of  law  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  view,  if  the  existence  of  the  de- 
fendants' right  to  complain  is  ascertainable  (although 
the  exact  quantum  of  the  injury  is  not)  by  the  same 
evidence,  and  through  the  same  circumstances,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  case  of  the  plaintiffs.  The 
acknowledged  nature  of  the  action  for  money  had 
and  received,  will  otherwise  cease,  and  it  will  differ 
in  nothing  from  any  other  form  of  action.  If  we  are 
not  to  inquire  in  this  action,  how,  and  under  what 
circumstances  money  was  received,  in  order  that  we 
may  determine  whether,  ex  tBquo  et  bono^  the  defend-* 
ants  may  retain  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  if 
nothing  can  prevent  a  recovery  of  the  whole,  but  a 
plea  of  discount,  or  a  notice  of  set-off,  or  such  other 
defence  as  in  ordinary  actions  may  be  competent,  the 
character  given  in  the  books  of  the  action  for  money 
had  and  received,  is  a  perfect  delusion.  The  case  of 
Dale  V.  Sollet^^  goes  the  whole  length  of  this  doc- 
trine. The  deduction  there  claimed  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  used  as  a  discount  or  set-off  under  the  sta- 
tute ;  although  as  the  claim  was  not  a  liquidated 
one,  it  probably  could  not ;  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
not  so  used,  and  consequently,  as  a  discount  or  set- 
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off,  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of  it  at  the  triaL 
Why  then  was  it  allowed  in  that  case  ?  Because  of 
the  equitable  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  action,  and  of 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  claim  and  the 
defence,  out  of  which  arose  the  conclusion  that  the 
defendant  might  retain,  or  stop  so  much  of  the  mo- 
ney, although  it  was  in  fact  the  plainti£Ps  money 
which  he  received,  and  although  there  was  no  pre^ 
ctse  contract  that  it  should  be  stopped  out  of  the  mo- 
n^y  received.  The  right  in  that  case  to  stop  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  (which  the  parties  had  not 
defined)  out  of  the  whole  sum  which  had  come  to 
the  defendant's  possession,  was  exactly  such  a  right 
as  we  now  insist  upon.  It  stood,  as  ours  does,  upon 
the  qualities  of  that  sort  of  suit  which  the  plaintiff  had 
instituted,  and  upon  the  union  of  the  claim  and  the  de- 
fence. The  defence,  indeed,  was  less  complicated  in 
that  case  than  it  is  in  the  present  one :  but  so,  too,  was 
the  plaintiff's  demand.  And,  besides,  a  defence  is 
not  the  less  a  good  defence,  or  an  examinable  de- 
fence, because  it  does  not  depend  upon  a  single  fact, 
or  does  depend  on  many  facts.  A  jury  can  deal  with  it, 
nevertheless,  and  does  deal  with  such  defences  every 
day  :  and  there  would  be  a  defect  of  justice  if  they  did 
not.  The  defence  in  this  case  rests,  iucontestibly ,  upon 
contract^  as  it  did  in  that.  The  deduction  claimed 
was  in  that,  as  in  this,  unliquidated  in  amount.  The 
ngA<  to  the  deduction  arose  in  that,  out  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  does  so  equally  in 
this.  The  amount  was,  in  that  case,  as  well  as  in 
this,  part  of  the  case  itself,  as  respected  the  demand 
of  the  plaintiff.    Evidence  was  necessary  on  the 
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part  of  the  defendant,  to  ascertain  there  the  quantum 
of  the  deduction,  as  much  as  it  is  here.  What  case 
could  the  plaintiffs  in  this  cause  have  shown  upon 
any  of  the  counts  in  their  declaration  without  expo- 
sing, or  letting  in  an  exposition,  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter on  which  the  defendants  rely  ?  Of  necessity,  the 
entire  transaction  was  before  the  jury,  and  it  is  upon 
that,  as  in  Dale  v.  SoUet,  th^t  we  contend  for  the 
admissibility  of  a  defence  which  the  entire  transac- 
tion brings  under  the  notice  of  the  Court  and  jury. 
And  it  should  seem  to  be  monstrous,  that  when  the 
whole  is  regularly  and  necessarily  presented,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  defendants  ought,  in  conscience 
tod  equity,  to  be  permitted  to  retain  an  ascertainable 
part  of  the  money  received  by  them  for  their  own 
use,  they  should  be  turned  round  to  a  cross  action 
against  persons  who  appear  in  their  writ  to  be  foreign- 
ers, and  are  not  therefore  amenable  to  our  judica- 
tures, or  that  (being  probably  remediless  at  law,  if 
they  are  compelled  to  part  with  the  whole  of  the 
money  in  their  hands)  they  should  be  driven  into 
C^hancery  for  an  injunction  upon  grounds  of  equity, 
equally  available,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  authori- 
ties, .  in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received. 
The  cross  action,  to  which  the  other  side  refer  us, 
must,  in  truth,  try  the  present  action  over  again ; 
and  a  verdict  for  the  present  defendants,  in  such  an 
action,  could  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  a  verdict  in 
this  cause  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  plaintiffs^ 
claim.  A  cross  action,  which  is  to  unravel  the  ac- 
tion now  subjudice^  and  which  upon  the  same  cir- 
cumstances is  to  establish  that  the  present  plaintiffs 
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ought  not  to  have  what  it  is  now  contended  they 
ought  to  have,  seems  to  be  supererogation  at  least 
When  a  cross  action  is  unavoidable,  the  necessity 
must  be  submitted  to ;  and  it  is  unavoidable  where 
the  matters  of  inquiry  are  not  combined  in  their  na- 
ture. But,  where  so  combined^  an  action  for  money 
had  and  received,  opens  the  entire  investigation,  and 
can  do  ample  j  ustice  without  other  assistance.  Indeed, 
it  cannot  do  justice  at  all  on  such  occasions  without 
exhausting  the  whole  investigation.  And  to  affect 
to  administer  equity  by  shutting  out  one  half  of  the 
real  case,  (upon  which  the  equity  of  the  other  half  de* 
pends,)  would  be  a  mere  mockery.  Cross  actions' 
are  always  avoided  when  it  is  possible ;  and  here  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  absolutely  required  by  the 
facts. 
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Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court,  and  after  stating  the  facts,  pro- 
ceeded as  follows : 

On  the  first  branch  of  the  question  certified  from 
the  Circuit  Court,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
The  defendants  having  received  the  cargo  of  the 
Henry  Clay,  and  sold  it,  are  accountable  for  the 
proceeds,  although  the  cargo  should  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  plaintiffs.  Whether  the  defend- 
ants are*  liable  for  the  moneys  actually  advanced  in 
Anii^erdam,  or  for  the  net  amount  of  sales  in  Balti- 
more, considering  the  goods  as  the  property  of  the 
plaintiffs,  still  they  are  liable  for  something ;  and,  of 
consequence,  the  action  is  sustainable. 


Mttnk^hw 
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iMl.  In  deciding  on  the  second  branch  of  the  instrao- 


Wilfinks 


tions  which  were  required,  it  becomes  material  to 

T.         examine  the  orders  which  were  carried  out  by  the 

worST    Henry  Clay  on  her  voyage  from  Bahimore  to  Am-* 

sterdam,  contained  in  the  letters  of  the  !^th  of  AprU, 

the  one  to  the  plaintiffs,  the  other  to  the  master. 

It  is  admitted,  that  no  freight  to  Batavia  could  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  vessel  could  not  be  sold  at  the 
limited  price  ;  consequently,  the  only  deviation  from 
orders  alleged  by  the  defendants  is,  the  purchase  of 
the  Russian  goods  for  the  return  cargo  at  Amster- 
dam, instead  of  sending  the  Henry  Clay  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. 

That  the  orders  of  the  defendants  to  send  their 
ship  to  St  Petersburg,  in  the  event  which  had  oc- 
curred, were  positive ;  and  that  no  authority  was 
given  to  purchase  her  return  cargo  at  Amsterdam, 
under  any  circumstances,  are  too  apparent  for  con- 
troversy. That  this  purchase,  thus  made  without 
'  authority,  whether  with,  or  without,  the  consent 
and  concurrence  of  the  master,  must  have  been  made 
at  the  risk  of  the  plaintiffs,  is  also  too  clear  for  ar- 
gument. But  the  liability  of  the  plaintiffs  for  any 
loss  which  the  defendants  may  have  sustained  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  voyage  to  St.  Petersburg,  depends 
on  the  question,  whether  the  control  of  that  voyage 
was  committed  to  them,  or  to  the  master.  In  consi- 
dering this  question,  it  is  proper  to  take  into  view  all 
the  instructions  which  were  given,  and  to  compare 
the  two  letters  written  by  the  defendants  with  each 
other. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  letter  written  by 
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Mr.  M^Kim,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  be  says, 
^  I  have  been  directed  by  the  owners  to  consign  the 
ship  to  your  house,  also  that  part  of  the  cargo  which 
I  consider  belongs  to  the  owners  jointly." 

Whether  this  consignment  was  limited  to  the 
transactions  in  Amsterdam,  or  extended  to  any  sub- 
sequent voyage  in  which  the  Henry  Clay  might  be 
directed  to  engage,  depends  on  other  parts  of  the 
letter. 

Mr.  M^Kim  then  proceeds  to  direct,  that  certaia 
parts  of  the  outward  cargo  should  ^^  remain  as  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  loading  the  ship,  if  she 
should  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg." 

These  orders  are  precise  and  explicit,  with  respect 
to  the  funds  which  are  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
plaintiffi  for  the  purchase  of  the  cargo  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  are  silent  respecting  any  agency  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  making  that  purchase. 

After  communic^ating  the  desire  of  the  defendants^ 
that  a  freight  should  be  obtained  for  Batavia,  the 
letter  proceeds  to  say,  ^^  And  secondly,  if  the  ship 
can  be  sold  for  8,000  pounds  sterling,  you  will  dis- 
pose of  her  rather  than  send  her  to  St.  Petersburg." 

This  part  of  the  letter  may  indicate,  that  in  some 
other  part  of  it,  might  be  found  an  express  order  to 
send  the  Henry  Clay  to  St.  Petersburg,  if  the  prima- 
ry objects  of  the  defendants  should  be  unattainable, 
but  does  not  in  itself  amount  to  such  express  order. 
The  writer  does  not  say,  *'  we  request  you,  if  the 
vessel  cannot  be  sold,  to  send  her  to  St.  Petersburg;" 
but,  *^  you  will  dispose  of  her,  ratlier  than  srhrj  her 
to  St.  Petersburg;"  as  if  there  were  some  authority 
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Bot  communicated  by  these  words,  to  which  they 
have  allusion.  There-is  no  such  authority,  unless  it 
be  implied  in  the  general  consignment  of  the  FesseL 

That  consignment  is  completely  satisfied  by  the 
agency  which  was  to  be  exercised  in  Amsterdam. 
If  it  was  designed  to  extend  it  to  the  eventual  voy- 
age to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Messrs.  Willinks  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  some  instructions  respecting 
that  voyage ;  respecting  the  articles  of  which  the 
cargo  was  to  consist,  and  their  conduct  in  the  pur- 
chase of  them.  But  they  could  find  no  such  in- 
structions. In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  letter,  Mr^ 
M^Kim  states  the  estimated  value  of  the  cargo  he 
had  ordered,  and  is  explicit  in  his  request,  that  they 
would  advance  the  necessary  funds  for  laying  it  in, 
should  those  placed  in  their  hands  be  insufficient ; 
but  he  is  entirely  silent  with  respect  to  their  having 
any  other  agency  in  the  voyage* 

It  was  impossible  for  these  gentlemen  to  read  this 
letter  without,  at  least,  doubting  their  power  to  in- 
terfere farther,  with  respect  to  the  voyage  to  St. 
Petersburg,  than  to  advance  the  money  which  might 
be  required  for  the  cargo  to  be  purchased  at  that 
place.  The  letter  contains  all  the  information,  and 
all  the  power  which  was  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
but  contains  neither/  information  nor  power,  for  any 
other  purpose. 

It  was  natural  for  the  Messrs.  Willinks  to  require 
farther  information  on  this  subject,  and  to  seek  it 
from  the  master.  He  could  have  no  motive  for 
withholding  his  letter  of  instructions  from  them,  and 
in  that  they  would  find,  that  the  management  of  the 
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voyage  was  committed  to  him,  and  that  the  utmost 
confidence  was  reposed  in  his  intelligence  and  integ- 
rity. "  I  hope,"  says  M^Kim,  **  that  every  exertion 
will  be  made  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg  immedi^ 
ately,  if  you  do  not  go  to  Batavia,  and  the  ship  can- 
not be  sold."  These  exertions  were  to  be  made  by 
the  master  ;  he  was  to  proceed  immediately  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  as  no  reference  is  here  made  to  the 
Messrs.  Wil links,  the  fair  inference  seems  to  be,  that 
he  was  expected  to  proceed,  not  in  consequence  of 
any  orders  he  should  receive  from  them,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
owners.  "  The  same  industry,"  he  is  told,  *'  must  be 
used  to  get  away  from  St.  Petersburg."  The  letter 
then  adds,  ^^  the  owners  must  also  depend  on  your 
attention  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  hemp  is  good 
that  you  receive." 

But  the  part  of  the  letter  which  seems  to  be  con- 
clusive on  this  point,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
consignment  of  the  ship.  ^^  The  Messrs.  Wiilinks," 
says  the  writer,  "  will  of  course  endeavour  to  con- 
sign the  ship  to  a  friend  of  theirs  at  St.  Petersburg, 
but  we  have  great  confidence  in  a  house  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Cumberland  D.  Williams,  Messrs.  Meyer 
and  Buxner,  and  we  wish  you  to  consign  the  ship 
to  them." 

The  owners  then  did  not  suppose,  that  they  had 
empowered  the  plaintiffs  to  order  the  ship  to  St. 
Petersburg.  They  did  not  suppose,  that  their  ori- 
ginal consignment  of  the  Henry  Clay  to  the  Messrs. 
Wiilinks,  implied  a  control  over  her  after  the  trans- 
actions at  Amsterdam  should  be  terminated.    Had 
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such  a  control  existed,  those  geotlemen  would  not 
have  consigned  her  to  one  of  their  friends.  But 
these  words  show  conclusively,  that  the  defendants 
themselves  directed  the  consignment  of  the  ship  from 
Amsterdam  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  executing  their 
orders,  the  master  is  not  merely  directed  to  proceed 
without  consulting  the  Messrs.  Willinks,  he  is  direct* 
ed  to  disregard  their  advice  should  it  be  offered. 

The  plaintiffs  could  not  compare  this  letter  with 
that  addressed  to  themselves,  without  perceiving  that, 
with  respect  to  the  voyage  to  St.  Petersburg,  every 
order  was  given  directly  to  the  master  without  re- 
ference to  them,  farther  than  to  show,  tiiat  their  in- 
terference, with  respect  to  the  consignment  of  the 
ship,  was  to  be  disregarded  ;  and  that  their  agency 
was  confined  to  advancing  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  the  return  cargo. 

Both  the  master  and  the  Messrs.  Willinks  appear 
to  have  acted  on  this  construction  of  their  respective 
powers.  The  correspondence  between  them  con- 
tains no  indication  of  an  opinion  in  either,  that  the 
voyage  to  St.  Petersburg  depended  on  the  orders  of 
those  gentlemen.  The  master  does  not  require  their 
orders,  but  asks  their  advice  ;  they  do  not  attempt 
to  order,  they  only  advise.  This  advice  may  have 
been  dictated  by  their  best  judgment,  or  may  have 
been  dictated  by  a  view  to  personal  interest  ;  still  it 
is  mere  advice,  and  was  both  given  and  received  as 
advice. 

The  conduct  of  the  parlies,  then,  is  full  proof  of 
the  opinion  each  entertained  of  the  authority  of  each ; 
and  the  first  letters  written  after  they  had  met  in 
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Amsterdam^  show  that  free  communications  had       isn. 
taken  place  between  them.     In  a  letter  of  the  19th 
of  June,  addressed  to  Captain  Gantt,  the  Messrs.         r. 
Willinks  say,  **  We  have  not  received  yet  the  pro-      worST 
mised  note  of  the  Russian  goods  that  would  be 
wanted  for  the  Henry  Clay."    And  in  the  captain's 
letter  from  the  Helder,of  the  18th  of  June,  he  says, 
"  Herewith,  I  annex  you  a  copy  of  the  order  for 
Russian  produce,  which  the  owners  of  the  Henry 
Clay  wish  to  constitute  her  return  cargo." 

These  letters  strengthen  the  probability,  that  in 
the  verbal  communications  which  were  made  at 
Amsterdam,  the  captain  had  stated  his  orders  rela- 
tive to  the  voyage  to  St.  Petersburg ;  at  any  rate, 
they  show,  that  the  note  for  the  cargo,  which  had 
Bot  been  transmitted  to  the  Messrs.  Willinks,  had 
beeB  entrusted  to  him.  There  is  an  expression  in 
tkt  fast  letter  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  defendants, 
which  seems  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  question, 
whether  the  captain  had  communicated  to  them  his 
letter  of  instructions.  They  say,  **  You  cannot  ex- 
pect, gentlemen,  that  we  shall  enter  here  into  all  the 
(ktails  of  this  business,  which  has  been  conducted 
by  08^  honafidej  with  a  view  to  your  greatest  benefit 
aad  advantage,  faithfully  relying  on  your  promises, 
and  considering  the  incomplete  state  of  your  instruOi- 
tioBS  to  usy  that  your  captain  was  furnished  with 
more  particular  orders." 

There  is  a  vagueness  in  these  expressions,  arisng, 
probably,  from  the  onskilfulneas  of  the  translation, 
if  they  were  not  written  in  our  language,  whidi 
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leaves  it,  in  some  measure,  uncertaio,  whether  the 
plaintiffs  meant  to  assert,  that  the  captain  was  fur- 
nished with  more  particular  orders,  or  that  they  in- 
ferred this  fact  from  the  incomplete  state  of  the  in- 
structions to  themselves.  If  the  case  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  question,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  proper 
to  refer  to  the  original ;  but  we  do  not  think,  that 
the  right  of  the  defendants  to  the  deduction  thej 
claim  from  the  demand,  depends  entirely  on  the  fact, 
that  their  orders  to  their  captain  were  shown  to  the 
plaintiffs.  Their  letter  to  the  plaintiffs  was  at  best 
equivocal ;  and  any  evidence  showing  that  the  con- 
struction which  the  plaintiffs  put  on  that  letter,  con- 
formed to  the  intention  of  the  defendants,  will  justify 
the  plaintiffs,  although  that  evidence  was  not  in  their 
possession  pending  the  transaction.  The  defendants 
cannot  be  permitted  to  say,  ^^  It  is  true,  we  did  not 
intend  to  consign  the  Henry  Clay  to  you,  farther 
than  was  necessary  to  your  agency  in  Amsterdam. 
We  did  not  intend  to  give  you  any  control  over  her 
voyage  to  St.  Petersburg.  We  had  committed  that 
whole  subject  to  our  captain,  and  had  given  him 
precise  orders  respecting  it.  We  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  direct  him  to  disregard  your  consignment 
of  the  vessel,  should  you  endeavour  to  make  one. 
But  you  did  not  see  these  orders,  and  we  will,  there- 
fore, make  you  responsible  for  not  having  understood 
our  letter  to  you,  as  creating  a  duty  which  we  did 
not  intend  it  should  create."  This,  certainly,  cannot 
be  permitted.  As  little  can  thej  be  permitted  to 
charge  the  Messrs.  Williuks,  in  consequence  of  the 
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advice  they  gave,  with  the  profits  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  made  on  the  voyage  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Although  the  orders  were  broken  with  their 
advice,  still  they  were  broken  by  the  master,  to 
whom  their  execution  was  confided,  not  by  the 
Messrs.  Willinks,  to  whom  their  execution  had  not 
been  confided. 

Were  it  even  possible,  that  the  Messrs.  Willinks 
could  be  made  responsible  in  any  form  of  action 
which  could  be  devised,  for  the  possible  loss  result- 
ing from  the  breaking  up  of  the  voyage  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, they  cannot,  we  think,  be  made  responsible  in 
this.    Having  loaded  the  Henry  Clay  at  Amsterdam, 
clearly  without  authority,  the  cargo  was  shipped 
at  their  risk.     The  defendants  might  have  refused 
it  altogether.     But  they  have  sold  it,  and  received 
the  money.     This  creates  an  assumpsit  to  pay  the 
money  received.     This  action,  then,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  count  for  money  received  by  the  defendants 
to  the  plaintiflfs'  use,  is  founded  on  the  transactions  in 
Baltimore ;  and,  were  it  even  possible,  which  we 
are  far  from  admitting,  that  the  defendants  could  be 
allowed  to  make  a  deduction  of  this  supposed  loss, 
from  the  sum  to  be  recovered  on  the  count  for  money 
laid  out  and  expended  to  their  use,  provided  that 
count  could  be  supported,  yet  they  cannot  be  allow- 
ed to  make  that  deduction  from  the  sum  to  be  reco- 
vered on  the  count  for  money  had  and  received  to 
the  use  of  the  plaintifis,  for  goods  sold  as  the  goods 
ef  the  plaintifis. 
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1821.  Certificate.    This  cause  came  on  to  be  heaid 

on  the  transcrript  of  the  record  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
for  the  fourth  Circuit  and  District  of  Maryland,  and 
on  the  question  on  which  the  Judges  of  said  Court 
were  divided,  and  was  argued  by  counsel.  On  coa- 
sideration  whereof,  this  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
plaintiffs  have  a  demand  in  law  against  the  defend- 
ants, which  can  be  maintained  in  the  action  now  de- 
pending in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  that  the  defend- 
ants are  not  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  same 
for  the  amount  of  any  loss  which  may  have  been 
sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  the  alteration  in  the 
destination  of  the  ship  Henry  Clay  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  loading  her  at  Amsterdam.  Which 
opinion  is  directed  to  be  certified  to  the  Circuit 
Court. 


(Practice.) 

Green  v.  Watkins. 

Id  real  or  personal  actions,  at  common  law,  the  death  of  parties,  be- 
fore judgement,  abates  the  suit ;  and  it  reqaires  the  aid  of  some  sta* 
totory  provision,  (ike  that  of  the  31st  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789,  c.  20.  to  enable  the  suit  to  be  prosecuted  by,  or  against  the 
personal  representative  or  heir  of  the  deceased,  where  the  cause  of 
action  survives. 

hi  writs  of  error  upon  judgments  already  rendered,  in  personal  actiooe, 
if  the  plaintiff  in  error  dies  before  assignment  of  errors  the  writ 
abates  at  common  law ;  but  if  aAer  assignment  of  errors,  the  de- 
fendant may  join  in  error,  and  proceed  to  get  the  judgment  affirm- 
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6di  if  oot  erroneoiit,  and  may  then  reyifo  it  against  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  plaintiff. 

But  a  writ  of  error,  in  penonal  actions,  does  not  abate  by  the  death 
of  the  defendant  in  error,  whether  it  happen  before  or  after  errors 
assigned ;  and  the  personal  representatires  may  not  only  be  admil- 
ted  voluntarily  to  become  parties,  but  a  scwe  fadaia  may  issue  tn 
compel  them. 

By  the  rales  of  this  Court,  If  either  party,  in  real  or  penonal  actions, 
die*  pending  the  writ  of  error,  his  representatires  in  the  personalff 
or  realty,  may  foluntarily  become  parties,  or  may  be  compelled  I9 
become  parties,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rule* 


Mr.  JB.  Hardiftj  for  the  defendant  in  error,  moved    -"ton*  u, 
to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  in  this  case,  which  was 
a  real  action,  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  death  of  the 
demandant  and  plaintiff  in  error,  pending  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  Court    He  insisted  that,  at  common 
law,  the  death  of  either  party,  ^ny  time  before  ^no? 
judgment,  would  have  abated  the  suit ;'  that  the  ju- 
diciary act  of  1789,  c.  20.  s.  31.  made  no  provision 
for  this  case,  since  it  merely  extended  to  the  case  of 
the  death  of  parties,  in  personal  actions,  before  judg- 
ment ;  and  that  the  statute  17  Car.  II.  c«  8.  and  the 
act  of  Kentucky,  showed  the  sense  of  Parliament 
and  the  local  legislature,  that  real  actions  abated  by 
the  death  of  the  parties,  before  judgment,  upon  writ 
of  error  on  judgments  already  rendered. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the    Manhstk. 
Court. 

The  preliminary  question  which  has  been  argued 
at  the  bar,  is,  whether  the  writ  of  error  in  this  case^ 


a  Tidd'i  Prac,  1024.  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Abatement. 
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1821.  whicb  is  a  writ  of  right,  has  abated  by  the  death  of 
the  demandant,  who  is  the  plaintiff  in  error,  pendmg 
the  proceedings  in  this  Court.  There  is  a  material 
distinction  between  the  death  of  parties  before  judg- 
ment and  after  judgment,  and  while  a  writ  of  error 
is  depending.  In  the  former  case,  all  personal  ac- 
tions by  the  common  law  abate  ;  and  it  required  the 
aid  of  some  statute,  like  that  of  the  thirty-first  sec- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20.  to  enable 
the  action  to  be  prosecuted  by  or  against  the  perso- 
nal representative  of  the  deceased,  when  the  cause  of 
action  survived.  In  real  actions,  the  like  principle 
prevails,  for  a  still  stronger  reason,  for,  by  the  death 
of  either  party,  the  right  descends  to  the  heir,  and  a 
new  cause  of  action  springs  up  ;  and  the  plea  is  not, 
therefore,  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  the  life- 
time of  the  party. 

But,  in  cases  of  writs  of  error  upon  judgments  al- 
ready rendered,  a  different  rule  prevails.  In  personal 
actions,  if  the  plaintiff  in  error  dies  before  assignment 
of  error,  it  is  said  that  by  the  course  of  proceedings 
at  common  law,  the  writ  abates ;  but  if,  after  assign- 
ment of  errors,  it  is  otherwise.  In  this  latter  case, 
the  defendant  may  join  in  error,  and  proceed  to  get 
the  judgment  affirmed,  if  not  erroneous ;  and  he  may 
then  revive  it  against  the  representatives  of  the  plain- 
tiff. But  in  no  case  does  a  writ  of  error  in  personal 
fictions  abate  by  the  death  of  the  defendant  in  error, 
whether  it  happen  before  or  after  errors  assigned.  If 
it  happen  before,  and  the  plaintiff  will  not  assign  er- 
rors, the  representatives  of  the  defendant  may  have  a 
scire  f actios  quare  executio  nofif  in  order  to  compel 
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him ;  if  it  happen  after,  thej  must  proceed  as  if  the  I82i. 
defeodaots  were  living,  till  judgment  be  affirmed, 
and  then  revive  by  scire  facias.  And  the  plaintiff,  in 
order  to  compel  the  representatives  of  the  defendant 
in  error,  to  join  in  error,  may  sue  out  a  scire  facias  ad 
audiendum  erroreSj  either  generally,  or  naming  them. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  approved  authorities/  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  at  common  law,  in  these  cases, 
a  writ  of  error  does  not  necessarily  abate  :  and  that 
the  personal  representatives  may  not  only  be  admit- 
ted voluntarily  to  become  parties,  but  a  scire  facias 
may  issue  to  require  them  to  become  parties.  And 
such  has  been  the  practice  hitherto  adopted  in  this 
Court  in  all  personal  actions,  whether  there  has 
been  an  assignment  of  errors  or  not ;  for,  a  specific 
assignment  of  errors  has  never  been  insisted  on  here, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  argument,  or  decision  of  the 
cause. 

In  respect  to  real  actions,  this  is  the  first  time  the 
question  has  presented  itself  upon  a  writ  of  error, 
where  the  death  of  either  party  has  occurred  pen- 
dente lite.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  heir  or 
privy  in  estate,  who  is  injured  by  an  erroneous 
judgment,  may  prosecute  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  it. 
And  there  seems  no  good  reason  why,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  his  ancestor,  pending  proceedings,  he  may 
not  be  admitted  to  become  a  party,  or  be  cited  to  be- 
come a  party,  to  pursue  or  defend  the  writ,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  personal  actions.  The  death  of 
neither  party  produces  any  change  in  the  condition 

a  2  IVrfcff  Pr.  ch.  43.  Error,  p.  1096. 
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of  the  cause,  or  in  the  rights  of  the  parties.  It  would 
seem  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the  suit  should  pro- 
ce^^d,  and  not  be  dismissed  or  abated.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  authority  which  binds  the  Court  to  a 
different  course,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  this  doc- 
trine, and  shall  promulgate  a  general  rule  on  the 
subject. 

Rule  accordingly.' 


(CoNarrruTioif AL  Lait.) 

Cohens  v.  Viroinu. 


This  Court  has,  constitutionally,  appellate  jurisdiction  under  the  judi- 
ciary act  of  1789,  c.  20.  s.  25.  from  the  final  judgment  or  decree  of 
the  highest  Court  of  law  or  equity  of  a  State,  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  suit,  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  vali- 
dity of  a  treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under,  the 
United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their  validity ;  or  where  is 
drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exer- 
cised under  any  State,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  to  the 
constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decisioB 
is  in  favour  of  such,  their  validity ;  or  of  the  conAtitutioQ,  or  of  a 
treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  commission  held  under  the  United  States, 
and  the  decision  is  against  the  title,  rig'ht,  privilege,  or  exemption, 
specially  set  up  or  claimed,  by  either  party,  under  such  clause  of 
the  constitution,  treaty,  statute,  or  commission. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  this  appellate  jurisdictioii,  thali 
of  the  parties  is  a  State,  and  the  other  a  citizen  of  that  State. 


a  Vide  new  order  of  Coart  of  the  present  term.  Ante,  Rale 
XXXII. 
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The  act  of  Coogreas  of  the  4th  of  May,  18 12,.eoUtled,  *<  an  act  fui;ther        1821» 
to  amend  the  charter  of  the  city  of  WashingtoD,"  which  proyidea»     v^TV!!^ 
(fl.  6.)  that  the  Corporation  of  the  city  shall  be  empowered,  for  cer-       Cohens 
tain  purposes,  and  under  certain  restrictions,  to  authorize  the  draw-      y .  ^*  . 
ing  of  lotteries,  does  not  extend  to  authorize  the  Corporation  to 
force  the  sale  of  the  tickets  in  such  lottery,  in  States  where  such 
sale  may  be  prohibited  by  the  State  laws. 

This  was  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Quarterly  Session 
Court  for  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  under  the  2dth  section  of  the  judiciary  act 
of  1789,  c.  20.  it  being  the  highest  Court  of  law  or 
equity  of  that  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

Pkas  at  the  Court  House  of  Norfolk  borough  j  before 
the  Mayor  J  Recorder  j  and  Aldermen  of  the  said 
borough^  on  Saturday ^  the  second  day  of  September^ 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty^  and  in 
the  forty 'fifth  year  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  heretofore,  to  wit :  At  a 
Quarterly  Session  Court,  held  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  grand  jury,  duly  summoned  and  impanelled  for 
the  said  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  sworn  and  charged 
according  to  law,  made  a  presentment  in  these 
words: 

We  present  P.  J.  and  M.  J.  Cohen,  for  vending  Presentment 
and  selling  two  halves  and  four  quarter  lottery  tick- 
ets of  the  National  Lottery,  to  be  drawn  at  Washing- 
ton, to  William  H.  Jennings,  at  their  office  at  the 
comer  of  Maxwell's  wharf,  contrary  to  the  act  thus 
made  and  provided  in  that  case,  since  January,  1820. 
On  the  information  of  William  H.  Jennings. 

Vol.  VI.  34 
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Whereupon  the  regular  process  of  law  was  awards 
ed  against  the  said  defendants,  to  answer  the  said 
presentment,  returnable  to  the  next  succeeding  term, 
which  was  duly  returned  by  the  Sergeant  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Norfolk — "  Executed." 

And  at  another  Quarterly  Session  Court,  held  for 
the  said  borough  of  Norfolk,  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty, 
came,  as  well  the  attorney  prosecuting  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  this  Court,  as  the  defendants,  by  their 
attorney,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  said  attorney, 
leave  is  given  by  the  Court  to  file  an  information 
against  the  defendants  on  the  presentment  aforesaid, 
which  was  accordingly  filed,  and  is  in  these  words : 
Norfolk  borough,  to  wit :  Be  it  remembered,  that 
James  Nimmo,  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  in  the  Court  of  the  said  borough  of  Nor- 
folk, Cometh  into  Court,  in  his  proper  person,  and 
with  leave  of  the  Court,  giveth  the  said  Court  to 
understand  and  be  informed,  that  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  said  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  entitled,  ^^  An  act  to  reduce  into  one,  the 
several  acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  to  prevent  unlawful 
gaming.''     It  is,  among  other  things,  enacted  and  de- 
clared, that  no  person  or  persons  shall  buy,  or  sell, 
within  the  said  Commonwealth,  any  lottery,  or  part 
or  share  of  a  lottery  ticket,  except  in  such  lottery 
or  lotteries  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof: 
and  the  said  James  Nimmo,  as  attorney  aforesaid, 
further  giveth  the  Court  to  understand  and  be  in- 
formed, that  P.  J.  and  M.  J.  Cohen,  traders  and 
partners,  late  of  the  parish  of  Elizabeth  River,  and 
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borough  of  Norfolk  aforesaid,  being  evil  disposed       I821. 
persons,  and  totally  regardless  of  the  laws  and  sta-    ""^T^^ 
lutes  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  since  the  first  day         v. 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand       ^'fif*""*- 
eight  hundred  and  twenty,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  in  that  year,  and  within  the  said  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  to  wit,  at  the  parish  of  Eli- 
zabeth River,  in  the  said  borough  of  Norfolk,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  did  then  and 
there  unlawfully  vend,  sell,  and  deliver  to  a  certain 
William  H.  Jennings,  two  half  lottery  tickets,  and 
four  quarter  lottery  tickets,  of  the  National  Lottery, 
to  be  drawn  in  the  City  of  Washington,  that  being 
a  lottery  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, to  the  evil  example  of  all  other  persons, 
in  the  like  case  offending,  and  against  the  form  of 
the  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  that  case  made 
and  provided. 

James  Nimmo, ^br  the  Commonwealth. 

And  at  this  same  Quarterly  Session  Court,  con- 
tinued by  adjournment,  and  held  for  the  said  bo- 
rough of  Norfolk,  the  second  day  of  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  came,  as  well  the  at- 
torney prosecuting  for  the  Commonwealth,  in  this 
Court,  as  the  defendants,  by  their  attorney,  and  the 
said  defendants,  for  plea,  say,  that  they  are  not  ^^^^  ^^.^ 
guilty  in  manner  and  form,  as  in  the  information 
against  them  is  alleged,  and  of  this  they  put  them- 
selves upon  the  country,  and  the  attorney  for  the 
Commonwealth  doth  the  same ;  whereupon  a  case 
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]8ti.       Was  agreed  by  them  to  be  argued  in  lieu  of  a  speciai 
^'f^Y'^^    verdict,  and  is  in  these  words  : 

Cohens 
r, 

Tiri^Dia.  Commonwealth  against  Cohens — case  agreed. 

ctse  ^recd.  In  this  casc,  the  following  statement  is  admittied' 
and  agreed  by  the  parties  in  Keo  of  a  special  verdict : 
that  the  defendants,  on  the  first  day  of  Jone,  m  the 
year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty^ 
within  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  sold  to  William  H.  Jennings  a 
'  lottery  ticket,  in  the  lottery  balled,  and  denominated, 
the  National  Lottery,  to  be  drawn  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia enacted  a  statute,  or  act  of  Assembly,  which 
went  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January,  hi 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1 820,  and  which  is  still  unre- 
pealed, in  the  words  following. 

Prohibition  of      No  pcrsoH,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  himself  or 

LotterieSi  AC.  *  '  ^  ^  "^ 

another,  shall,  publicly  or  privately,  put  up  a  lottery 
to  be  drawn  or  adventured  for,  or  any  prize  or  thing 
to  be  raffled  or  played  for:  And  whosoever  shall  ofiend 
herein,  shall  forfeit  the  whole  sum  of  money  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  by  such  lottery,  raffling  or  play- 
ing, to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  the  name 
of  any  one  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  or  by  indict- 
ment or  information  in  the  name  of  the  common- 
wealth, in  either  case,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
literary  fund.  Nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  buy, 
or  sell,  within  this  Commonwealth,  any  lottery  tick- 
et, or  part  or  share  of  a  lottery  ticket,  except  in  such 
lottery  or  lotteries  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  laws 
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thereof ;  and  any  person  or  persons  ofiending  herein^       issi. 
shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  such  offence,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  and  appro- 
priated in  manner  last  aforesaid. 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted  a 
statute  on  the  third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1802,  entitled,  An  Act,  &c.  in  the  words  and 
figures  follovring : 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of 
Washington  J  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre-  Washington  in. 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con-  ^^^^^°^ 
gress  assembled,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of 
Washington  be  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, by  the  name  of  a  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  City 
of  Washington,  and  by  their  corporate  name,  may 
sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded,  grant, 
receive,  and  do  all  other  acts  as  natural  persons,  and 
may  purchase  and  hold  real,  personal  and  mixed  pro- 
perty, or  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the 
said  city  ;  and  may  have  and  use  a  city  seal,  which 
may  be  altered  at  pleasure.  The  City  of  Washing- 
ton shall  be  divided  into  three  divisions  or  wards,  as 
now  divided  by  the  Levy  Court  for  the  county,  for  the 
purposes  of  assessment ;  but  the  number  may  be  in- 
creased hereafter,  as  in  the  wisdom  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil shall  seem  most  conducive  to  the  general  interest 
and  convenience. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Coun-  p^y  council - 

'  bow  compoted. 

cil  of  the  City  of  Washington  shall  consist  of  twelve 
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1821.  members,  residents  of  the  city,  and  upwards  of  twen* 
ty-five  years  of  age,  to  be  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers ;  the  first  chamber  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, and  the  second  chamber  of  five  members  ^  the 
.  second  chamber  to  be  chosen  from  the  whole  num- 
ber of  councillors,  elected  by  their  joint  ballot.  The 
City  Council  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  in  a 
general  ticket,  by  the  free  white  male  inhabitants  of 
full  age,  who  have  resided  twelve  months  in  the  city, 
and  paid  taxes  therein  the  year  preceding  the  elec- 
tions being  held :  the  justices  of  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, resident  in  the  city,  or  any  three  of  them,  to 
preside  as  judges  of  election,  with  such  associates  as 
the  council  may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

^'^^^^j^'^hen  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  first 
election  of  members  of  the  City  Council,  shall  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  next,  and  in  every 
year  afterwards,  at  such  place  in  each  ward  as  the 
judges  of  the  election  may  prescribe. 

^^KinsT'  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  polls 
shall  be  kept  open  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  no  longer,  for 
the  reception  of  ballots.  On  the  closing  of  the  poll, 
the  judges  shall  close  and  seal  their  ballot  boxes,  and 
meet  on  the  day  following,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Marshal  of  the  District,  on  the  first  election,  and  the 
council  afterwards,  when  the  seals  shall  be  broken, 
and  the  votes  counted :  within  three  days  after  such 
election,  they  shall  give  notice  to  the  persons  having 
the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes,  that  they  are  duly 
elected,  and  shall  make  their  return  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  city. 
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Sec*  5.    And  be    it  further  enacted.   That  the       i82i. 
Mayor  of  the  city  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the    ^"fT^^^^ 
President  of  the  United  States  ;  he  must  be  a  citizen         ▼• 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the  city  prior     M^^rfthe 
to  his  appointment.  ^M!1£:T 

Sec.  &  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  City  cityCouncji^iu 
Council  shall  hold  their  sessions  in  the  City  Hall,  or 
until  such  building  is  erected,  in  such  place  as  the 
Mayor  may  provide  for  that  purpose,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  June,  in  each  year ;  but  the  Mayor  may 
convene  them  ofteuer,  if  the  public  good  require 
their  deliberations ;  three  fourths  of  the  members  of 
each  Council,  may  be  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but 
a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day : 
they  may  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members 
in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  they 
may,  by  ordinance,  provide  :  they  shall  appoint  their 
respective  Presidents,  who  shall  preside  during  their 
sessions,  and  shall  vote  on  all  questions  where  there 
is  an  equal  division  :  they  shall  settle  their  rules  of 
proceedings,  appoint  their   own  officers,    regulate 
their  respective  fees,  and  remove  them  at  pleasure : 
they  shall  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifi- 
cations of  their  own  members,  and  may,  with  the  con- 
currence of  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  expel  any 
member  for  disorderly  behaviour,  or  malconduct  in 
office,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  offence : 
they  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  and 
enter  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  question,  resolve  or 
ordinance,  at  the  request  of  any  member,  and  their 
deliberations  shall  be  public.     The  Mayor  shall  ap- 
point to  all  offices  under  the  Corporation.     All  ordi- 
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1821.      nances  or  acts  passed  by  the  City  Council,  shall  be 


Cohens 


sent  to  the  Mayor  for  his  approbation,  and  when  ap- 
tT^  proved  by  him,  shall  then  be  obligatory  as  such.  But, 
if  the  said  Mayor  shall  not  approve  of  such  ordi* 
nance  or  act,  he  shall  return  the  same  within  five 
days,  with  his  reasons  in  writing  therefor ;  and  if 
three-fourths  of  both  branches  of  the  City  Council, 
on  reconsideration  thereof,  approve  of  the  same,  it 
shall  be  in  force  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  approved 
it,  unless  the  City  Council,  by  their  adjournment, 
prevent  its  return. 
Powers  of  tbe      Scc.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Cor^ 

Corporation  *  ' 

preacribed.  poratiou  aforcsaid  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  pass  all  by-laws  and  ordinances  to  prevent  and 
remove  nuisances;  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
contagious  diseases  within  the  City ;  to  establish 
night  watches  or  patroles,  and  erect  lamps ;  to  regu- 
late the  stationing,  anchorage,  and  mooring  of  ves- 
sels ;  to  provide  for  licensing  and  regulating  auc- 
tions, retailers  of  liquors,  hackney  carriages,  waggons, 
carts  and  drays,  and  pawn-brokers  within  the  city  ; 
to  restrain  or  prohibit  gambling,  and  to  provide  for 
licensing,  regulating,  or  restraining  theatrical  or 
other  public  amusements  within  the  City ;  to  regu« 
late  and  establish  markets ;  to  erect  and  repair 
bridges ;  to  keep  in  repair  all  necessary  streets,  ave  - 
nues,  drains  and  sewers,  and  to  pass  regulations  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  same,  agreeably 
to  the  plan  of  the  said  City ;  to  provide  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
fixed  by  Congress,  and  for  the  regulation  of  all 
weights  and  measures  used  in  the  City  ;  to  provide 
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for  the  licensing  and  regulating  the  sweeping  of  i32i. 
chimneys,  and  fixing  the  rates  thereof ;  to  establish 
and  regulate  fire  wards  and  fire  companies ;  to  regu- 
late and  establish  the  size  of  bricks  that  are  to  be 
made  and  used  in  the  City  ;  to  sink  wellSi  and  erect 
and  repair  pumps  in  the  streets ;  to  impose  and  ap- 
propriate fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  breach 
of  their  ordinances;  to  lay  and  collect  taxes;  to 
enact  by-laws  for  the  prevention  and  extinguishment 
of  fires ;  and  to  pass  all  ordinances  necessary  to 
give  eflfect  and  operation  to  all  the  powers  vested  in 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Washington  :  Provi- 
ded, That  the  by-laws,  or  ordinances  of  the  said 
Corporation,  shall  be  in  no  wise  obligatory  upon  the 
persons  of  non-residents  of  the  said  City,  unless  in 
cases  of  intentional  violation  of  the  by-laws  or  ordi- 
nances previously  promulgated.  All  the  fines,  pe- 
nalties and  forfeitures  imposed  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  if  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars,  shall  be  recovered  before  a  single  magistrate, 
as  small  debts  are  by  law  recoverable  ;  and  if  such 
fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  exceed  the  sum  of 
twenty  dollars,  the  same  shall  be  recovered  by  action 
of  debt,  in  the  District  Court  of  Columbia,  for  the 
County  of  Washington,  in  the  name  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  the  use  of  the  City  of  Washington. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  per-  Tamhoircoi- 
son  or  persons  appointed  to  collect  any  tax  imposed 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  granted  by  this  Act,  shall  hai'e 
authority  to  collect  the  same,  by  distress  and  sale  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person  chargeable 
therewith  ;  no  sale  shall  be  made,  unless  ten  days 
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1821.'  previous  notice  thereof  be  given :  no  law  shall  be 
passed  by  the  City  Council  subjecting  vacant  or  un* 
improved  city  lots,  or  parts  of  lots,  to  be  sold  for 

taxes. 

cmmcw  to  pro-      Scc.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  City 
poor,  &c.         Council  shall  provide  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  in- 
firm and  diseased  of  the  City. 
Rate  of  tax.  Sec.  10.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enact- 

ed^  That  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil on  real  property  in  the  said  City,  at  any  higher 
rate  than  three  quarters  of  one  per  centum,  on  the 
assessment  valuation  of  such  property. 

Sec.  IL  And  l^e  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act 
shall  be  in  force  for  two  years  from  the  passing 
thereof,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  thereafter,  and  no  longer. 

And  another  act,  on  the  23d  day  of  February, 
1804,  entitled  ^'  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act, 
entitled,  an  Act  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
City  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  Act,  entitled,  an  Act  to  in- 
corporate the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  so  much  of  the 
same  as  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  continued  in  force,  for 
and  during  the  term  of  fifteen  years  from  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Washington,  from  and  after  the 
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period  for  which  the  meaibers  of  the  present  Coun-  i82i. 
cilhave  been  elected,  shall  consist  of  two  chamberS| 
each  of  which  shall  be  composed  of  nine  merabersi 
to  be  chosen  by  distinct  ballots,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement ; 
a  majority  of  each  chamber  shall  constitute  a  quo* 
rum  to  do  business.  In  case  vacancies  shall  occur 
in  the  Council,  the  chamber  in  which  the  same  may 
happen,  shall  supply  the  same  by  an  election  by  bal- 
lot, froni  the  three  persons  next  highest  on  the  list  to 
those  elected  at  the  preceding  election,  and  a  majo- 
rity of  the  whole  number  of  the  chamber  in  which 
such  vacancy  may  happen,  shall  be  necessary  to 
make  an  election. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
Council  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  regulate 
the  inspection  of  flour,  tobacco,  and  salted  provi- 
sions, the  gauging  of  casks  and  liquors,  the  storage 
of  gunpowder,  and  all  naval  and  military  stores,  not 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  to  regulate  the 
weight  and  quality  of  bread,  to  tax  and  license  haw- 
kers and  peddlers,  to  restrain  or  prohibit  tippling 
houses,  lotteries,  and  all  kinds  of  gaming,  to  superr- 
intend  the  health  of  the  City,  to  preserve  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Potomac  and  Anacostia  rivers  adjoining  the 
City,  to  erect,  repair,  and  regulate  public  wharves, 
and  to  deepen  docks  and  basins,  to  provide  for  (he 
establishment  and  superintendence  of  public  schools, 
to  license  and  regulate,  exclusively,  hackney  coaches, 
ordinary  keepers,  retailers  and  ferries,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  inspectors,  constables,  and  such 
other  oflScers  as  may  be  necessary  to  execute  the 
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ia2i.      laws  of  the  Corporation,  and  to  give  such  compensa- 
tion to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  as  they  may  deem  fit. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Levy 
Court  of  the  county  of  Washington  shall  not  here* 
after  possess  the  power  of  imposing  any  tax  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Washington." 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the 

4th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1812, 

enacted  another  statute,  entitled,  An  Act  further  to 

amend  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Washington. 

osrpmtioii  of     «  Be  it  cuactod  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 

th«  Gtj.  htm  ^ 

^^'"'^v^^       presentatives  of  the    United    States  of  America, 
in    Congress    assembled.    That     from  and    after 
the  first  Monday  in  June  next,  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Washington  shall  be  composed  of 
a  Mayor,  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  a  Board  of 
Common  Council,  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  as  here- 
after directed ;   the  Board  of  Aldermen  shall  con- 
sist of  eight  members,  to  be  elected  for  two  years, 
two  to  be  residents  of,  and  chosen  from,  each  ward, 
by  the  qualified  voters  therein ;  and  the  Board  of 
Common  Council  shall  consist  of  twelve  members, 
to  be  elected  for  one  year,  three  to  be  residents  of, 
and  chosen  from,  each  ward,  in  manner  aforesaid ; 
and  each  board  shall  meet  at  the  Council  Chamber 
on  the  second  Monday  in  June  next,  (for  the  des- 
patch of  business,)  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  annual- 
ly, thereafter.     A  majority  of  each  board  shall  be 
necessary  to  form  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a 
less  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day.     The 
Board  of  Aldermen,  immediately  after  they  shall 
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have  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  issi. 
shall  divide  themselves  by  lot  into  two  classes ;  the 
seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year,  and  the  seats  of  the  second  class 
shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  so 
that  one  half  may  be  chosen  every  year.  Each 
board  shalJ  appoint  its  own  President  from  among 
its  own  members,  who  shall  preside  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  board,  and  shall  have  a  casting  vote  on 
all  questions  where  there  is  an  equal  division ;  pro-  ivoriso. 
vided  such  equality  shall  not  have  been  occasioned 
by  his  previous  vote. 

Sec.  2L  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  per-  J^jflSJ^ 
son  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men or  Board  of  Common  Council,  unless  he  shall 
be  more  than  twenty- five  years  of  age,  a  free  white 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  City  of  Washington  one  whole 
year  next  preceding  the  day  of  the  election ;  and 
shall,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  be  a  resident  of  the 
ward  for  which  he  shall  be  elected,  and  possessed  of 
a  freehold  estate  in  the  said  City  of  Washington,  and 
shall  have  been  assessed  two  months  preceding  the 
day  of  election.  And  every  free  white  male  citizen  Aodeiecton. 
of  lawful  age,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  City  of 
Washington  for  the  space  of  one  year  next  precede- 
ing  the  day  of  election,  and  shall  be  a  resident  of  the 
ward  in  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall 
have  been  assessed  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation, 
not  less  than  two  months  prior  to  the  day  of  election, 
shall  be  qualified  to  vote  for  members  to  serve  in  the 
said  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Board  of  Common 
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1821.       Council,  and  no  other  person  whatever  shall  exercise 
^try^^    the  right  of  suffrage  at  such  election. 

Cohens  ^  .     ^      ,  ^     mi  « 

T.  Sep.  S.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  pre- 

F^^tmor  ^"^  Major  of  the  City  of  Washington  shall  be,  and 
SSfiSrS."*^  continue  such,  until  the  second  Monday  in  June 
next,  on  which  day,  and  on  the  second  Monday  in 
June  annually  thereafter,  the  Mayor  of  the  said  City 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  Board  of  Common  Council,  in  joint  meeting, 
and  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  members  of 
both  boards  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice  ;  and  if 
there  should  be  an  equality  of  votes  between  two 
persons  after  the  third  ballot,  the  two  houses  shall 
determine  by  lot.     He  shall,  before  be  enters  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation 
in  the  presence  of  both  boards,  ^^  lawfully  to  execute 
the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and 
judgment,  without  favour  or  partiality."     He  shall, 
His  duuei,  &c.  ex  officioj  havc,  and  exercise  all  the  powers,  autho- 
rity, and  jurisdiction  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for 
the  County  of  Washington,  within  the  said  county. 
He  shall  nominate,  and  with  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the.  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
appoint  to  all  offices  under  the  Corporation,  (except 
the  commissioners  of  elections,)  and  every  such  offi- 
cer shall  be  removed  from  office  on  the  concurrent 
remonstrance  of  a  majority  of  the  two  boards.     He 
shall  see  that  the  laws  of  the  Corporation  be  duly 
executed,  and  shall  report  the  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct of  any  officer  to  the  two  boards.     He  shall  ap- 
point proper  persons  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  during 
the  recess  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  to  hold  such 
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appointment  until  the  end  of  the  then  ensuing  ses-  i8Si. 
sion.  He  shall  have  power  to  convene  the  two 
Boards,  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity may  require  it,  and  he  shall  lay  before  them^ 
from  time  to  time,  in  writing,  such  alterations  in  the 
laws  of  the  Corporation  as  he  shall  deem  necessary 
and  proper,  and  shall  receive  for  his  services  annu- 
ally, a  just  and  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  al- 
lowed and  fixed  by  the  two  boards,  which  shall  nei- 
ther be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected.  Any  person  QoAiificttioos 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Mayor,  who  is  a  free 
white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  who 
shall  be  sibonajide  owner  of  a  freehold  estate  in  the 
said  City,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  in  the  said 
City  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  election, 
and  no  other  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  said  of- 
fice. In  case  of  the  refusal  of  any  person  to  accept 
the  office  of  Mayor,  upon  his  election  thereto,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  inability  or  removal  from  the 
City,  the  said  two  boards  shall  elect  another  in  his 
place,  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  first    Tuimi 

modes  oL 

election  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  ti«»i*c. 
Board  of  Common  Council,  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June  next,  and  on  the  first  Monday 
in  June  annually  thereafter.  The  first  election 
to  be  held  by  three  commissioners  to  be  appoint- 
ed in  each  ward  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  and  at 
such  place  in  each  ward  as  he  may  direct ;  and  all 
subsequent  elections  shall  be  held  by  a  like  number 


modes  of  dac- 
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18S1.  of  Commissioaers,  to  be  af^inted  in  each  ward  by 
the  two  boards,  io  joint  meeting,  which  several  ap- 
pointments, except  the  first,  shall  be  at  least  ten  days 
previous  to  the  day  of  each  election.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Mayor  for  the  first  election,  and  of 
the  commissioners  for  all  subsequent  elections,  to 
give  at  least  five  days  public  notice  of  the  place  in 
each  ward  where  such  elections  are  to  be  held.  The 
said  commissioners  shall,  before  they  receive  any 
ballot,  severally  take  the  following  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, to  be  administered  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  or 
any  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton :  *^  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  swear  or  affirm,  (as  the 
case  may  be)  that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully  receive, 
and  return  the  votes  of  such  persons  as  are  by  law 
entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and  Board  of  Common  Council,  in  ward  No. — , 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  under- 
standing, and  that  I  will  not,  knowingly,  receive  or 
return  the  vote  of  any  person  who  is  not  legally  enti- 
tled to  the  same,  so  help  me  God."  The  polls  shall 
be  opened  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  be  clo- 
sed at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  of  the  same  day. 
Immediately  on  closing  the  polls,  the  commissioners 
of  each  ward,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  count  the 
ballots,  and  make  out  under  their  hands  and  seals  a 
correct  return  of  the  two  persons  for  the  first  elec- 
tion, and  of  the  one  person  for  all  subsequent  elec- 
tions, having  the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  votes  given  to  each,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen :  and  of  the 
three  persons  having  the  greatest  number  of  legal 
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votes,  together  with  the  number  of  votes  given  to       i83i. 
each,  as  Members  of  the  Board  of  Common  Coun-    ^*^^^^^^, 

CoheDB 

oil.  And  the  two  persons  at  the  first  election,  and  ▼. 
the  one  person  at  all  subsequent  elections,  having  '^°^ 
the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes  for  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  ;  and  the  three  persons  having  the  great- 
est number  of  legal  votes  for  the  Board  of  Common 
Council,  shall  be  duly  elected  ;  and  in  all  cases  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  commissioners  shall  decide  by 
lot.  The  said  returns  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  City,  on  the  succeeding  day,  who  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  published  in  some  news-paper  printed 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  A  duplicate  return,  to* 
gether  with  a  list  of  the  persons  who  voted  at  such 
election,  shall  also  be  made  by  the  said  commission- 
ers, to  the  Register  of  the  City,  on  the  day  succeed- 
ing the  election,  who  shall  preserve  and  record  the 
same,  and  shall,  within  two  days  thereafter,  notify 
the  several  persons  so  returned,  of  their  election ; 
and  each  board  shall  judge  of  the  legality  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  shall  supply  vacancies  in  its  own  body,  by 
causing  elections  to  be  made  to  fill  the  same,  in  the 
ward^  and  for  the  Board  in  which  such  vacancies 
shall  happen,  giving  at  least  five  days  notice  previous 
thereto ;  and  each  Board  shall  have  full  power  to 
pass  all  rules  necessary  and  requisite  to  enable  itself 
to  come  to  a  just  decision  in  cases  of  a  contested 
election  of  its  own  members  :  and  the  several  mem- 
bers of  each  Board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office,  take  the  following  oath  or  afT 
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1831.  firmation :  'M  do  swear,  (or  solemnly,  sincerely,  and 
truly  affirm  and  declare,  as  the  case  may  be,)  that  I 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  to  the 

best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,". which  oath  or  af- 
firmation shall  be  administered  by  the  Mayor,  or 
some  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Sec.  5.   And   be  it    further    enacted.    That  in 
addition  to  the  powers  heretofore  granted  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Washington,  by  an  act, 
entitled,   ^^  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants 
of  the   City  of  Washington,    in  the    District  of 
Columbia,"   and  an  act,  entitled,  ^^An  Act,  sup- 
plementary to  an  act,  entitled,  an  act  to  incorpo- 
rate the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  the  said  Corporation 
shall  have  power  to  lay  taxes  on  particular  wards, 
parts,  or  sections  of  the  City,  for  their  particular  lo- 
cal improvements. 
A^portawne^t      That  after  providing  for  all  objects  of  a  general 
pendituKs.      naturc,  the  taxes  raised  on  the  assessible  property  in 
each  ward,  shall  be  expended  therein,  and  in  no 
other;  in  regulating,  filling  up  and   repairing  of 
streets  and  avenues,  building  of  bridges,  sinking  of 
wells,  erecting  pumps,  and  keeping  them  in  repair ; 
in  conveying  water  in  pumps,  and  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  springs  *,  in  erecting  and  repairing  wharves  ; 
in  providing  fire  engines  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
extinction  of  fires,  and  for  other  local  improvements 
and  purposes,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Board  of 
Support  of  the  Aldermcu  and  Board  of  Common  Council  shall  pro- 
S^^dutf^  vide ;  but  the  sums  raised  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 
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aged  and  infirm,  shall  be  a  charge  on  each  ward  in  1821. 
proportion  to  its  population  or  taxation,  as  the  two 
Boards  shall  decide.  That  whenever  the  proprie- 
tors of  two  thirds  of  the  inhabited  houses,  fronting 
on  both  sides  of  a  street,  or  part  of  a  street,  shall  by 
petition  to  the  two  branches,  express  the  desire  of  iiih^ 
proving  the  same,  by  laying  the  kirbstone  of  the  foot 
pavement,  and  paving  the  gutters  or  carriage  way 
thereof,  or  otherwise  improving  said  street,  agreeably 
to  its  graduation,  the  said  Corporation  shall  have 
power  to  cause  to  be  done  at  any  expense,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  front  foot,  of 
the  lots  fronting  on  such  improved  street  or  part  of  a 
street,  and  charge  the  same  to  the  owners  of  the  lots 
fronting  on  said  street,  or  part  of  a  street,  in  due  pro- 
portion ;  and  also  on  a  like  petition  to  provide  for 
erecting  lamps  for  lighting  any  street  or  part  of  a 
street,  and  to  defray  the  expense  thereof  by  a  tax  on 
the  proprietors  or  inhabitants  of  such  houses,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rental  or  valuation,  as  the  two  Boards 
shall  decide. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Powenoftbe 
Corporation  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
erect  and  establish  hospitals  or  pest  houses,  work 
houses,  houses  of  correction,  penitentiary,  and  other 
public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  City,  and  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  for  the  defraying  the  expenses  there- 
of;  to  regulate  party  and  other  fences,  and  to  deter- 
mine by  whom  the  same  shall  be  made  and  kept  in 
repair ;  to  lay  open  streets^  avenues,  lanes  and  al- 
leys, and  to  regulate  or  prohibit  all  inclosures  thereof, 
and  to  occupy  and  improve  for  public  purposes,  by 
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18S1.       and  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  any  part  of  the  public  and  open  spaces  or 
▼/  .     squares  in  said  city,  not  interfering  with  any  pri- 

"^°**'     vate  rights ;  to  regulate  the  measurement  of,  and 
weight,  by  which  all  articles  brought  into  the  city 
for  sale  shall  be  disposed  of;  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  appraisers,  and  measurers  of  builders' 
work  and  materials,  and  also  of  wood,  coal,  grain 
and  lumber ;  to  restrain  and  prohibit  the  nightly 
and  other  disorderly  meetings  of  slav^,  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  and  to  punish  such  slaves  by  whip- 
ping, not  exceeding  forty  stripes,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  for  any  6ne  of- 
fence ;  and  to  punish  such  free  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes for  such  offences,  by  fixed  penalties,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  dollars  for  any  one  ofience ;  and  in  case 
of  inability  of  any  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  to  pay 
and  satisfy  any  such  penalty  and  costs  thereon,  to 
cause  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  to  be  confined  to  la- 
bour for  such  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  six  ca- 
lendar months,  for  any  one  ofience,  as  may  be  deem- 
ed equivalent  to  such  penalty  and  costs ;  to  cause  all 
vagrants,  idle  or  disorderly  persons,  all  persons  of 
evil  life  or  ill  fame,  and  all  such  as  have  no  visible 
means  of  support,  or  are  likely  to  become  chargea- 
ble to  the  City  as  paupers,  or  are  found  begging  or 
drunk  in  or  about  the  streets,  or  loitering  in  or  about 
tippling  houses,   or  who  can  show  no  reasonable 
cause  of  business  or  employment  in  the  City ;  and  all 
suspicious  persons,  and  all  who  have  no  fixed  place 
of  residence,  or  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves, all  eves-droppers  and  night  walkers,  all  who 
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are  guilty  of  open  profanity,  or  grossly  indecent  Ian-       issi: 
guage  or  behaviour  publicly  in  the  streets,  all  public 
prostitutes,  and  such  as  lead  a  notoriously  lewd  or 
lascivious  course  of  life,  and  all  such  as  keep  public 
gaming  tables,  or  gaming  houses,  to  give  security 
for  their  good  behaviour  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  to 
indemnify  the  City  against  any  charge  for  their  sup- 
port, and  in  case  of  their  refusal  or  inability  to  give 
such  security,  to  cause  them  to  be  confined  to  la- 
bour for  a  limited  time,  not  exceeding  one  year  at  a 
time,  unless  such  security  should  be  sooner  given. 
But  if  they  shall  afterwards  be  found  again  offend- 
ing, such  security  may  be  again  required,  and  for 
want  thereof,  the  like  proceedings  may  again  be  had, 
from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  ;  to 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  free 
negroes  and  niulattoes,  and  others  who  can  show  no 
visible  means  of  support,  may  reside  in  the  City  ;  to 
cause  the  avenues,  streets,  lanes  and  alleys  to  be 
kept  clean,  and  to  appoint  officers  for  that  purpose. 
To  authorize  the  drawing  of  lotteries  for  effecting  ,  To  anthoriie 

°  ®   Lotteries,  4c. 

any  important  improvement  in  the  City,  which  the 
ordinary  funds  or  revenue  thereof  will  not  accom- 
plish. Provided,  That  the  amount  to  be  raised  ib  Proviio. 
each  year,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars :  And  provided  also,  that  the  object  for  which  proTiso. 
the  money  is  intended  to  be  raised,  shall  be  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  approved  of  by  him.  To  take  care  of,  pre- 
serve and  regulate  the  several  burying  grounds  with- 
in the  City  ;  to  provide  for  registering  of  births, 
deaths  and  marriages ;  to  cause  abstracts  or  minutes 
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1821.  of  all  transfers  of  real  property,  both  freehold  and 
leasehold,  to  be  lodged  in  the  Registry  of  the  City, 
at  stated  periods ;  to  authorize  night  watches  and 
patrolcs,  and  the  taking  up  and  confining  by  them, 
in  the  night  time,  of  all  suspected  persons ;  to  punish 
by  law  corporally  any  servant  or  slave  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  any  of  their  by-laws  or  ordinances,  unless 
the  owner  or  holder  of  such  servant  or  slave,  shall 
pay  the  fine  annexed  to  the  offence ;  and  to  pass  all 
laws  which  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  in  the  Corporation,  or  any  of 
its  officers,  either  by  this  act,  or  any  former  act. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Mar- 
shal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  receive,  and 
safely  keep,  within  the  jail  for  Washington  county, 
at  the  expense  of  the  City,  all  persons  committed 
thereto  under  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  until  other 
arrangements  be  made  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
confinement  of  offenders,  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Remedy  in  case  sdid  sectiou :  and  iu  all  cases  where  suit  shall  be 

of  m  return  of  , 

nuUa  bona,  &c.  brought  bcforc  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  the  reco- 
very of  any  fine  or  penalty  arising  or  incurred  for  a 
breach  of  any  by-law  or  ordinance  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, upon  a  return  of  "  nulla  bona^^  to  any  fieri  fa- 
cias issued  against  the  property  of  the  defendant  or 
defendants,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  County  of  Washington,  when 
required,  to  issue  a  writ  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum 
against  every  such  defendant,  returnable  to  the  next 
Circuit  Court  for  th«  County  of  Washington  there- 
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after,  and  which  shall  be  proceeded  on  as  in  other       I821. 

writs  of  the  like  kind.  s^^^w^^^ 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  unim-         ▼. 

proved  lots  in  the  City  of  Washington,  on  which  two  ^*'^''*** 

*  .       •'  o         J  Unimprored 

years  taxes  remain  due  and  unpaid,   or  so  much  iptsmaybesoid 

•^  *  '  for  the  payment 

thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  such  taxes,  may  ^^  •"*••  '^• 
be  sold  at  public  sale  for  such  taxes  due  thereon : 
Provided,  that  public  notice  be  given  of  the  time  and  ProTiso. 
place  of  sale,  by  advertising  in  some  newspaper  print- 
ed in  the  City  of  Washington,  at  least  six  months, 
where  the  property  belongs  to  persons  residing  out  of 
the  United  States ;  three  months  where  the  property 
belongs  to  persons  residing  in  the  United  States, 
but  without  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  six  weeks  where  the  property  belongs  to 
persons  residing  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
City  of  Washington ;  in  which  notice  shall  be  stated 
the  number  of  the  lot  or  lots,  the  number  of  the 
square  or  squares,  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons 
to  whom  the  same  may  have  been  assessed,  and  also 
the  amount  of  taxes  due  thereon :  And  provided, 
also,  that  the  purchaser  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay 
at  the  time  of  such  sale,  more  than  the  taxes  due, 
and  the  expenses  of  sale ;  and  that,  if  within  two 
years  from  the  day  of  such  sale,  the  proprietor  or 
proprietors  of  such  lot  or  lots,  or  his  or  their  heirs, 
representatives,  or  agents,  shall  repay  to  such  pur- 
chaser the  moneys  paid  for  the  taxes  and  expenses 
as  aforesaid,  together  with  ten  per  centum  per  an- 
num as  interest  thereon,  or  make  a  tender  of  the 
same,  he  shall  be  reinstated  in  his  original  right  and 
title;  but  if  no  such  payment  or  tender  be  made 
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1821.  within  two  years  next  after  the  said  sale,  then  the 
purchaser  shall  pay  the  balance  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney of  such  lot  or  lots  into  the  City  Treasury^  where 
^t  shall  remain  subject  to  the  order  of  the  original  pro- 
prietor or  proprietors,  his  or  their  heirs,  or  legal  re- 
presentatives ;  and  the  purchaser  shall  receive  a  title 
in  fee  simple  to  the  said  lot  or  lots,  under  the  hand 
of  the  Mayor,  and  seal  of  the  Corporation,  which 
shall  be  deemed  good  and  valid  in  law  and  equity. 
Style  of  the      Sec.  9.  Aud  bc  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said 

Corporation. 

Corporation  shall,  in  future,  be  named  and  styled, 
^<  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Washington ;''  and  that  if  tliere  shall 
have  been  a  non-election  or  informality  of  a  City 
Council,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  last,  it  shall 
not  be  taken,  construed,  or  adjudged,  in  any  manner, 
to  have  operated  as  a  dissolution  of  the  said  Corpo- 
ration, or  to  affect  any  of  its  rights,  privileges,  or 
la>vs  passed  previous  to  the  second  Monday  in  June 
last,  but  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  exist  in 
full  force. 
Corporation  to      Scc.  10.  Aud  be  it  furthcr  enacted.  That  the  Cor- 

causR  wards  to  •  i      1 1      r  •  •  i  i 

be  located  XV ith  uoration  shall,  from  time  to  time,  cause  the  several 

a  view  to  elcc- 

^""  wards  of  the  City  to  be  so  located,  as  to  give,  as 

nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  votes  to  each 
ward ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Register  of  the 
City,  or  such  officer  as  the  Corporation  may  here- 
after appoint,  to  furnish  the  commissioners  of  election 
for  each  ward,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  annual- 
ly, previous  to  the  opening  of  the  polls,  a  list  of  the 
persons  having  a  right  to  vote,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  second  section  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  1 1.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much       i82i. 
of  any  former  act  as  shall  be  repugnant  to  the  pro-    ^'^T^^^ 
visions  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  re-         r. 
pealed.  /^f 

Which  statutes  are  still  in  force  and  unrepealed,  •ctrtpeaud. 
That*  the  lottery,  denominated  the  National  Lottery, 
before  mentioned,  the  ticket  of  which  was  sold  by 
the  defendants  as  aforesaid,  was  duly  created  by  the 
said  Corporation  of  Washington,  and  the  drawing 
thereof,  and  the  sale  of  the  said  ticket,  was  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  said  Corporation,  for  the  objects  and 
purposes,  and  in  the  mode  directed  by  the  said  statute 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If,  upon  this 
case,  the  Court  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  the  acts  of 
Congress  before  mentioned  were  valid,  and  on  the 
true  construction  of  these  acts,  the  lottery  ticket  sold 
by  the  sl^d  defendants  as  aforesaid,  might  lawfully 
be  sold  within  the  State  of  Virginia,  notwithstand- 
ing the  act  or  statute  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  prohibiting  such  sale,  then  judgment  to  be 
entered  for  the  defendants.  But  if  the  Court  should 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  statute  or  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  prohibiting  such 
sale,  is  valid,  notwithstanding  the  said  acts  of  Con- 
gress, then  judgment  to  be  entered,  that  the  defend- 
ants are  guilty,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  recover 
against  them  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs. 

Taylor,  ^r  defendants. 

And  thereupon  the  matters  of  law  arising  upon  the  ^y^^j^^^ 
said  case  agreed  being  argued,  it  seems  to  the  Court 
here,  that  the  law  is  for  the  Commonwealth,  and 
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tW  the  dereiidants  are  guilty  in  manner  and  form, 
as  in  the  information  against  them  is  alleged,  and 
they  do  assess  their  fine  to  one  hundred  dollars  be- 
sides the  costs.  Therefore,  it  is  considered  by  the 
Court,  that  the  Commonwealth  recover  against  the 
said  defendants,  to  the  use  of  the  President  and  Di- 
rectors of  the  Literary  Fund,  one  hundred  dollars, 
the  fine  by  the  Court  aforesaid,  in  manner  aforesaid 
assessed,  and  the  costs  of  this  prosecution ;  and  the 
said  defendants  may  be  taken,  &c. 

From  which  judgment  the  defendants,  by  their 
counsel,  prayed  an  appeal  to  the  next  Superior  Court 
of  law  of  Norfolk  county,  which  was  refused  by  the 
Court,  inasmuch  as  cases  of  this  sort  are  not  subject 
to  revision  by  any  other  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth.   Commonwealth's  costs,  ;^31  50  cents. 

Mr.  Barbour^  for  the  defendant  in  errof ,  moved 
to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  in  this  case,  and  stated 
three  grounds  upon  which  he  should  insist  that  the 
Court  had  not  jurisdiction :  (1.)  Because  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  controversy,  without  reference 
to  the  parties.  (2.)  That  considering  the  character 
of  one  of  the  parties,  if  the  Court  could  have  juris- 
diction at  all,  it  must  be  original^  and  not  appellate. 
(3.)  And,  finally,  that  it  can  take  neither  original 
nor  appellate  jurisdiction. 

1.  As  to  the  first  point :  it  is  conceded  by  all,  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  powers. 
Thb  distinguishing  trait  equally  characterises  all  its 
departments ;  it  is  with  the  judicial  department  only, 
that  the  present  inquiry  is  connected.    It  is  in  the 
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2d  section  of  the  3^  article  of  the  coosdtutiiNii,  that 
^e  find  an  enumeration  of  the  objects  to  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  Union  extends.   That  part  of  i^ 
which  relates  to  the  present  discussion,  declares,  that 
^^  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  lai^ 
and  equity,  arbing  under  this  constitutioHy  the  latv^ 
of  the  United  States j  and  treaties  madey  or  which  shaU 
^  madey  under  their  auiharity.^^    It  is  not  pretended, 
that  any  treaty  has  any  sort  of  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent case :  before,  then,  this  Court  can  take  jurisdic- 
tion, it  must  be  shown,  that  this  is  a  case  arising 
either  und^r  the  constitution,  or  a  law  of  the  United 
States.    I  shall  ^adeavour  to  prove,  that.it  does  Qpt 
belong  to  either  description.    These  two  classes  of 
cases  are  pbviously  put  in  contradistinction  to  each 
other  ;  and  ther^  will  be  no  difficulty  ip  showing  to 
th^  Court  the  difference  iq  theif^  character.    ThQ 
cpnstitutiqa  contains  two  different  kinds  of  provi- 
sions ;  the  one,  (if  I  may  use  the  e^^pression,)  self 
executed,  or  capable  of  self  execution ;  the  other, 
only  executory,  and  requiring  legislative  enactment 
to  give  them  operation ;  thus,  the  2d  section  of  the 
4th  artiqle,  which  declares,  that  ^^  the  citizens  of 
^ch  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
mupities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States ;"  the  lOtti 
section  of  the  1st  article^  which  prohibits  any  Sta^ 
from  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin,  a 
tender  in  paytnent  of  debts ;  from  passing  any  la^ 
^^  impairing   the  obligation  of  contracts ;"  and  the 
prohibitiop  to  Congress,  in  the  9th  section,  and  to 
the  States  in  the  10th  section  of  the  same  article^  to 
pass  **  any  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law," 
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I8ti.  are  all  examples  of  the  self-executed  provisions  ef 
the  coDStitutioD ;  by  which|  I  mean  to  sa;,  that  the 
coDstitatioD,  io  these  instances,  is,  per  se^  operative^ 
without  the  aid  of  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
various  provisions  of  the  8th  section  of  the  same  ar- 
ticle, such,  for  example,  ^^  as  the  power  to  establish 
an  uniform  system  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,^'  are  executory 
only ;  that  is,  without  an  act  of  legislation,  they 
have  no  operative  effect. 

The  cases,  then,  arising  under  the  constitution,  are 
those  which  arise  under  its  self-executed  provisions ; 
and  those  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  are  those  which  occur  under  some  law,  pass- 
ed in  virtue  of  the  executory  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution. If  this  idea  be  correct,  then  this  is  not  a 
case  arising  under  the  constitution ;  and  it  does  not 
correspond  with  the  other  part  of  the  description, 
that  is,  it  does  not  arise  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  place,  this  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Hepburn  v.  £%,'  decided,  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  not  a  State,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution,  and  that,  therefore,  a  citizen  of  that 
District  could  not  sustain  an  action  against  a  citizen 
of  Virginia,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  that  State.  Now, 
it  would  sound  curiously,  to  call  a  law  passed  for  a 
District,  not  itself  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  State,  a 
law  of  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  more 
strange  to  call  a  law  passed  by  the  Corporation  of 
Washington,  for  the  local  purposes  of  Washington, 
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a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  such  is  the  cha*       i82i. 
racter  of  the  law  under  which  this  case  arises  i  for 
the  act  of  Congress  did  not  itself  create  the  lottery, 
but  authorized  the  Corporation  of  Washington  to 
do  it. 

As  to  this  sub-legislation,  legislative  power  is  a 
trust  which  cannot  be  transferred.  Delegatus  turn 
potest  dekgare.  If  this  can  be  exercised  by  substi- 
tution, other  legislative  powers  can  also.  I  would 
then  inquire,  whether  in  execution  of  the  power  '<  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,"  '*  to  declare  war,"  &c.  Con- 
gress could  authorize  the  State  legislatures  to  do 
these  things.  It  is  a  misnomer,  to  call  by  the 
name  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  any  act  passed 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  Corporation. 
It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  former  member  of 
this  Court,  that  every  citizen  in  the  United  States, 
sustains  a  two-fold  political  character,  one  in  relation 
to  the  Federal,  the  other  in  relation  to  the  State 
Governments.  To  put  the  proposition  in  other 
words,  it  may  be  stated  thus :  a  two-fold  system  of 
legislation  pervades  the  United  States ;  the  one  of 
which  I  will  caH  Federal^  the  other  tnunicipal.  The 
first  belongs  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  Congress,  and  consists  of  the  powers  of  war,  peace, 
commerce,  negociation,  and  those  general  powers, 
which  make  up  our  external  relations,  together  with 
a  few  powers  of  an  internal  kind,  which  require  uni- 
formity in  their  operation :  the  second  belongs  to 
the  States,  and  consists  of  whatever  is  not  included 
in  the  first,  embracing  particularly  every  thing  con- 
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liected  with  the  iiUerii^l  pqlice  smd  econon^  q|  ^ 
/several  Stat^  If  this  $js}e{xi  kj^ew  i|o  (sxceptiogqi  V^ 
Its  dpc^ationi  the  present  qu^tion  wou|d  nefrer  h§v« 
^p9&a ;  for  no  iqaii  would  ever  dream  of  calling  f 
law  of  Virginia  or  Maryland,  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  Put  there  are  certain  portions  of  territory 
withia  the  United  States,  of  vvhich  the  Dbtrict  cijlf 
Columbia  is  one,  in  which  there  b  no  State  goyem- 
ment  tp  act :  in  relation  to  these,  Congress,  by  the 
^  constitution,  exercises  not  qn{y  ffsderal,  but  mo- 
mcipal  legislation  also:  and  as  th^  wbple  diffi- 
culty in  this  case  has  arisen  out  of  t)^|S  blepdiiig 
together  of  two  different  kin^s  of  legislativp  power ; 
80,  that  difficulty  will  be  rpipoyed  by  a  carefql  at- 
tentio|i  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  apd  character 
jof  these  powers,  and  the  extent  of  their  opeiration 
respectively*  Whenever  a  question  prises,  whether 
a  law  passed  by  Congress  is  a  law  of  (he  United 
States,  we  have  only  to  inquire  whether  it  is  consti- 
tutionally passed  in  execution  of  ;iny  of  the  federal 
powers :  if  it  be,  it  is  properly  a  law  of  the  United 
States;  since  the  federal  powers  are  co-extensive 
lyith  the  limits  of  the  United  States;  s^nd  thi^, 
thQUgh  the  particular  act,  may  be  conftqed  to  certain 
persons,  places  or  things.  Thus,  a  law  establishing 
federal  Courts  in  a  particular  State,  is  a  law  of  thp 
United  States ;  for  though  its  immediate  operation 
is  upon  one  State,  yet  it  is  in  execution  of  a  power 
co-extensive  with  the  United  States  ;  but  if  a  lavv, 
though  passed  by  Congress,  bjB  passed  in  execution 
<^  a  municipal  power,  as  a  law  to  pave  the  streets  of 
Washington,  then  it  cannot^  in  any  propriety  of  Ian- 
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^a^,  be  called  a  law  of  the  United  States.   It  is  an       idsi. 
axiom  in  pofitics,  that  legislative  power  has  no  ope-    ^*'^'^<^^ 
radon,  beyond  the  territorial  limits  under  its  autho-         t. 
lity.    I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  the  lex    ^''«f"'*- 
lod ;  of  that  comity,  by  which  the  different  States  of 
die  civilized  world,  receive  the  laws  of  others,  as 
governing  in  certain  cases  of  contract,  or  questions  of 
a  civil  nature.     I  speak  of  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the 
legislative  power,  its  operation  per  se. 

If  this  principle  be  true,  is  there  any  thing  in  this 
case  to  impair  its  force  ?  It  is  admitted  on  aU  hands, 
that  this  law  was  passed  in  virtue  of  the  power  gi' 
Ten  by  the  constitution  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla* 
tion,  over  such  district,  not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square,  as  should  become  the  seat  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  country^ 
the  debates  of  the  Conventions,  or  the  declarations  of 
the  Federalist^  we  shall  alike  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  thb  power  was  given  in  consequence  of  an  inci- 
dent which  had  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
necessity  which  thence  seemed  to  result,  of  Con- 
gress deliberating  uninterrupted  and  unawed.    The 
motive,  then,  for  granting  this  power,  would  not  lead 
to  an  extension  of  it ;  still  less  will  the  terms ;  for, 
they  are  as  restrictive  as  could  by  possibility  be  used. 
The  district  shall  not  exceed  ten  miles  square,  and 
as  was  argued  in  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  may 
not  exceed  one  mile :  so  far  from  the  principle  being 
impaired  then,  it  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  lan- 
guage of  this  provision.  See  to  what  consequences  we 
should  be  led  by  the  doctrine,  that  because  this  lot- 
tery was  authorized  by  Congress,  therefore,  the  tick- 
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1821.  ets  might  be  sold  in  aoj  State,  against  its  laws,  with 
impunity.  The  same  charter  authorizes  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Washington  to  grant  licenses  to  aoctioiieers 
and  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors :  now,  upon  the 
doctrines  contended  for,  what  will  hinder  the  Cor- 
poration from  granting  licenses  to  persons,  to  vend 
goods  and  liquors  in  Virginia,  by  a  Corporation  li- 
cense, contrary  to  the  laws  of  Virginia  ?  and  thus, 
greatly  impair  the  revenue  which  the  State  raises 
from  these  licenses ;  as  it  is  said,  that  a  saleable 
quality  is  of  the  essence,  and  constitutes  the  only 
value  of  a  lottery  ticket,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not 
competent  to  any  State  to  abridge  the  value  of  that, 
which  was  rightfully  created  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Union  ?  Would  not  the  same  reasoning  justify 
the  holders  of  these  Corporation  licenses,  equally  to 
trample  upon  the  laws  of  the  State  ;  lest,  for  want 
of  a  market,  their  merchandise  and  liquors  might  not 
be  sold,  and  thus  the  value  of  their  license  diminish* 
ed.  These  are  cases,  in  which  the  revenue  of  a 
State  would  be  impaired,  as  well  as  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  its  morals.  Such  is  the  law  of  Virgi- 
nia, prohibiting  the  use  of  billiard  tables.  If  Con- 
gress should  authorise  licenses  to  be  issued,  by  the 
Corporation  of  Washington,  for  using  them,  and  if 
this  law  have  an  operation  beyond  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  District,  then  has  Virginia  lost  all  power 
of  regulating  the  conduct  of  her  own  citizens. 

The  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  this : 
That  though  the  laws  of  Congress,  when  passed  in 
execution  of  a  federal  power,  extend  over  the  Union, 
and  being  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  a  part  of 
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the  supreme  law  of  the  land :  yet,  a  law  passed  like       isti. 
the  one  in  question,  in  execution  of  the  power  of  nm* 
nicipa)  legislation,  extends  only  so  far,  as  the  power 
under  which  it  was  passed — that  is,    to  the  boun* 
daries  of  the  Dbtrict ;  that,  therefore,  it  is  no  law  of 
the  United  States,  and  consequently  not  a  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.     Nor  is  there  any  thing 
novel  in  the  idea  of  two  powers  residing  in  the  same 
body,  at  the  same  time*  and  over  the  same  subject,, 
of  a  different  kind.     The  idea  is  familiarly  illustra- 
ted hy  cases  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  judiciary.. 
For  the  same  trespass,  an  action,  or  indictment,  may 
be  brooght  before  the  same  Court,  and  a  different 
judgment  pronounced,  as  one  or  the  other  mode  ie 
pursued.   So  the  same  Court  has  frequently  common 
law  and  chancery  jurisdiction,  and  pronounces  a  dif« 
ferent  judgment  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  as 
they  are  exercising  the  one  or  the  other  jurisdiction. 
Let  us  look  further  at  the  consequences  of  calling 
the  laws  of  the  District,  laws  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution,  laws  of  the 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  declared  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  laws  of  their  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.     If,   then,   laws  of  the 
District  be  laws  of  the  United  States,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  it  will  follow,  that  they 
may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  an  interference  with 
every  department  of  State  legislation ;  and  when- 
ever they  shall  so  interfere,  they  are  to  be  considered 
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istu  of  paramount  authority.  Suppose  the  law  of  Virg^- 
^'^T^^^^  nia  to  declare  a  deed  for  land  void  against  a  purcha- 
V.  ser  for  valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  unless 
"''^'"**  recorded  upon  the  party's  acknowledgment^  or  the 
evidence  of  three  witnesses.  Suppose  a  law  of 
the  District  to  dispense  with  record,  or  to  be 
satisfied  with  two  witnesses.  If  one  citizen  should 
convey  to  another  citizen  of  the  District,  land  lying 
in  Virginia,  in  conformity  with  the  District  law, 
upon  the  principle  now  contended  for,  the  party 
must  recover,  in  the  teeth  of  the  law  of  Virginia.  It 
will  be  admitted,  that  a  law  passed,  Bke  the  one  in 
question,  by  one  State,  might  be  repelled  by  an- 
other :  it  will,  also,  be  admitted,  that  if  Congress 
had,  (as  some  think  they  have  a  right  to  do,  but  in 
which  I  do  not  concur,)  established  here  a  local  le- 
gislature,  which  had  passed  the  law  in  question,  its 
effects  might  have  been  repelled  from  the  States  by 
penal  sanctions. 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  as  the  dominion  over  the 
District  flows  from  the  same  source  with  every  other 
power  possessed  by  the  government  of  the  Union, 
as  it  is  executed  by  the  same  Congress,  as  it  was 
created  for  the  common  good,  and  for  universal  pur- 
poses, that  it  must  be  of  equal  obligation  throughout 
the  Union  in  its  effects,  with  any  power  known  to 
the  constitution ;  from  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
law  in  question  can  encounter  no  geographical  im- 
pediments, but  that  its  march  is  through  the  Union: 
The  answer  is,  that  the  federal  powers  of  Congress, 
in  their  execution,  encounter  no  geographical  impe- 
diments, because  no  limits,  short  of  the  boundaries 
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t>f  the  Union,  are  prescribed  to  them  ;  but  the  legis-  I821. 
lative  power  over  the  District,  in  its  execution,  does 
encounter  geographical  impediments,  because  the 
limits  of  the  District  are  distinctly  prescribed,  as  the 
bound  of  its  extent,  and  as  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  its  further  march. 

It  may  be  said,  too,  that  this  case  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  that  of  one  State  repelling,  by  penal  sanc- 
tions, the  effects  of  the  laws  of  another;  because  it 
is  said,  one  State  is  no  party  to  the  laws  of  another ; 
whereas  here,  the  law  is  its  own  law,  as  being  re- 
presented in  Congress,  and  thereby  contributing  to 
its  passage,  and  capable  in  part  of  effecting  its  repeal. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  this  principle  would 
prove  too  much,  and,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  a 
sound  one ;  for  if  the  States  are  to  acquiesce  in  this 
instance,  because  they  are  represented  in  Congress, 
and  have,  therefore,  an  agency  in  making  and  repeal- 
ing laws,  the  same  reasoning  would  justify  Congress 
in  legislating  beyond  their  delegated  powers;  for 
example,  prescribing  a  general  course  of  descents. 
It  is  obvious,  that  they  might  contribute  as  much  to 
the  passage  and  repeal  of  this  law,  as  any  other,  and 
yet  this  ground  will  not  be  attempted  to  be  sustain- 
ed. If,  then,  they  are  not  bound,  because  of  their 
representation  in  Congress,  to  acquiesce  in  the  as- 
sumption of  a  power  not  granted  ;  they  are  surely  as 
little  bound,  upon  that  ground,  to  permit  a  power, 
confined  to  ten  miles  square,  to  extend  its  opera- 
tion with  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

If,  then,  the  law  in  question  is  not  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  sense  of  that  expression  in  lb« 
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18S1.  coostitution,  this  is  not  a  case  arising  under  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  and,  consequently,  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Court  fails  as  to  the  subject  matter. 

2.  My  second  proposition  is,  that  if  this  Court 
could  entertain  jurisdiction  of  the  case  at  all,  it  must 
be  original^  and  not  appellate  jurisdiction.  This  has 
reference  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
present  contest.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  after  having  carved  out  the  whole  mass  of 
jurisdiction  which  it  gives  to  the  federal  judiciary, 
and  enumerated  its  several  objects,  proceeds  in  the 
second  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  arti- 
cle to  distribute  that  jurisdiction  amongst  the  several 
Courts.  To  the  Supreme  Court,  it  gives  original 
jurisdiction  in  two  classes  of  cases  ;  to  wit,  ^^  in  all 
cases  aflfectiog  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
party  ;"  in  all  the  other  cases  to  which  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  extends,  it  gives  the  Su- 
preme Court  appellate  jurisdiction.  This  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison^^  thus  expresses  it- 
self in  relation  to  this  clause  of  the  constitution  : 
**  If  Congress  remains  at  liberty  to  give  this  Court 
appellate  jurisdiction,  where  the  constitution  has  de- 
clared their  jurisdiction  shall  be  origmai ;  and  oxv- 
ginal  jurisdiction,  where  the  constitution  has  decla- 
red their  jurisdiction  shall  he  appellate,  the  distribu- 
tion of  jurisdiction  made  in  the  constitution,  is  form 
without  substance.''  Again,  the  Court  says,  *'  the 
plain  import  of  the  words  seems  to  be,  that  in  one 
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class  of  Cases,  its  jurisdiction  is  original,  not  appel-  issi. 
late  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  appellate,  not  original ;"  and 
accordingly,  in  that  case,  which  was  an  application 
for  a  mandamus  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  to 
issue  commissions  to  certain  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Court,  after  distinctly 
admitting  that  the  parties  had  a  right,  yet  refused  to 
grant  the  mandamus^  upon  the  ground,  that  it  would 
be  an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction  ;  that  not  be* 
ing  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  that  kind  of  jurisdic* 
tion  was  given  them  by  the  constitution,  it  was  not 
comffetent  to  Congress  to  give  it. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  constitution,  that  where 
a  State  is  a  party,  this  Court  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion :  it  appears  from  the  opinion  of  this  Court  just 
quoted,  that  it  excludes  appellate  jurisdiction.  But  a 
State  is  a  party  to  the  present  case  ;  it  is  a  judgment 
for  a  penalty  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  a  public 
law ;  the  prosecution  commenced  by  a  presentment 
of  a  grand  jury,  carried  on  by  an  information  filed 
by  the  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
judgment  rendered  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  the  case  has  come  before  this  Court  by 
a  writ  of  error,  which  is  surely  appellate  jurisdiction. 
If,  then,  when  a  State  is  a  party,  this  Court  have 
.  original  jurisdiction  ;  if  the  grant  of  original,  exclude 
appellate  jurisdiction  ;  if,  as  in  this  case,  a  State  be 
a  party ;  and  if  the  jurisdiction  now  claimed  is  clear- 
ly appellate,  then  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, that  in  this  case  this  Court  cannot  take  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  way,  if  they  could  take  it  at  all. 
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1821.  3.  My  last  proposition  is,  that  considering  the  oat* 

ture  of  this  case,  and  that  a  State  is  a  party,  the  jo* 
dicial  power  of  the  United,  States  does  not  extend  to 
the  case,  and  that,  therefore,  this  Court  cannot  take 
jurisdiction  at  all.  This  is  a  criminal  case,  both 
upon  principle  and  authority.  A  crime  is  defined  to 
be,  an  act  committed  or  omitted  in  violation  of  some 
public  law  commanding  or  forbidding  it.  The  of- 
fence in  this  case  is  one  of  commission.  A  prosecu- 
tion in  the  name  of  a  State,  by  information,  as  this 
has  been  shown  to  be,  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon 
this  offence,  is,  therefore,  a  prosecution  for  a  crime ; 
in  other  words,  a  criminal  case.  Upon  authority,  too, 
penal  actions  are  called  in  the  books  criminal  ac- 
tions. But  if  it  be  a  criminal  case,  it  is  conceded, 
that  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  cannot  take 
original  jurisdiction  over  it — inasmuch  as  that  right 
fully  belongs  to  the  Courts  of  the  State  whose  laws 
have  been  violated  ;  and  that  jurisdiction  having 
once  rightfully  attached,  they  have  a  right  to  proceed 
to  judgment:  but  if  they  have  no  original  jurisdic- 
tion, I  have  shown,  in  the  discussion  of  the  second 
point,  that  they  cannot  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
and  it  consequently  follows,  that  they  cannot  have 
jurisdiction  at  all. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  show,  from  general  prin- 
ciples, in  connection  with  the  fair  construction  of  the 
third  article  of  the  constitution,  that  without  re- 
ference to  the  particular  character  of  the  case,  whe-> 
ther  as  criminal  or  civil,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  does  not  extend  to  it,  on  account  of 
the  character  of  one  of  the  parties  ;  in  other  words, 
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beoause  one  of  the  parties  is  a  State.    It  is  an  axiom 
in  politics,  that  a  sovereign  and  independent  State  is 
not  liable  to  the  suit  of  any  individual,  nor  amenable 
to  any  judicial  power,  without  its  own  consent.    All 
the  States  of  this  Union  were  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, before  they  became  parties  to  the  federal 
compact :  hence,  I  infer,  that  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  would  not  have  extended  to  the 
States,  if  it  had  not  been  so  extended  to  them,  eo 
nomine  J  upon  the  face  of  the  constitution.     But  if  it 
can  reach  them  only  because  it  is  expressly  given  in 
relation  to  them^  then  it  can  only  reach  them  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  given.     By  the  original  text  of 
the  constitution,  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union 
was  extended  to  the  following  cases,  in  which  States 
were  parties ;  to  wit,  to  controversies  between  two 
or  more  States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  an- 
other State,  and  between  a  State  and  foreign  States, 
citizens,  and  subjects.     The  case  of  a  contest  be- 
tween a  State  and  one  of  its  own  citizens,  is  not  in- 
eluded  in  this  enumeration ;  and,  consequently,  if 
the  principle  which  I  have  advanced  be  a  sound  one, 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  does  not  ex- 
tend to  it ;  but  the  uniform  decision  of  this  Court 
has  been,  that  if  a  party  claim  to  be  a  citizen  of  an- 
other State,  it  must  appear  upon  the  record.     As 
that  does  hot  appear  upon  the  record  in  this  case,  I 
am  authorized  to  say,  that  the  plaintifis  in  error  are 
citizens  of  Virginia :  then  it  is  the  simple  case  of  a 
contest  between  a  State  and  one  of  its  own  citizens, 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  pale  of  federal  judicial 
power. 
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i8ti.  It  is  said,  however^  that  the  judicial  power  is  de^ 

dared  by  the  Constitution,  to  extend  to  aU  cases  in 
law  or  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution}  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  &c. ; 
and  that  by   reason  of  the  expression  ^^  all  cases," 
where  the  question  is  once  mentioned  in  the  Consti- 
tution, the  federal  judicial  power  attaches  upon  the 
cslse  on  account  of  the  subject  matter,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  parties*     Notwithstanding  the  latitude 
of  this  expression,  it  will  be  seen  upon  inquiryy  that 
in  the  nature  of  things,  there  must  be  some  limita- 
tion imposed  upon  this  provision,  which  the  gentle- 
men seem  to  consider  unlimited.     In  the  first  place 
there   are   questions  arising,  or  which  might  arise 
under  the  Constitution,  which  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution do  not  submit  to  judicial  cognizance.    Sup- 
pose, for  example,  a  State  were  to  grant  a  title  of  no- 
bility, how  could  that  be  brought  before  a  judicial 
tribunal,  so  as  to  render  any  effectual  judgment  ?  If  it 
were  an  office  of  profit,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said, 
an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  qud  warranto  would 
lie ;  but  I  ask  whether  that  would  lie,  in  the  case 
which  I  have  stated,  or  whether  an  effectual  judg- 
ment could  be  rendered  ?  It  is  a  title,  a  name  which 
would  stillremaiu,  after  your  judgment  had  denoun- 
ced it  as  unconstitutional.    Where  a  quo  warranto 
lies,  in  relation  to  an  office,  the  judgment  of  ouster 
is  followed  by  practical  and  effectual  consequences. 
Again  ;  suppose  a  State  should  keep  troops  or  ships 
of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  or  should  engage  in  war, 
when  neither  actually  invaded,  nor  in  imminent  dan- 
ger.    Here  would  be  alarming  violations  of  the 
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coDStitutioo,  assailing  too  directly  the  federal  pow-      lasi. 
ers;  it   would  be  a  most  serious  question   arising 
under  the  constitution,  and  yet  clearly  such  a  case 
as  this  does  not  belong  to  the  judicial  tribunal. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  opposite  counsel  mean  all 
cases  in  their  nature  of  a  judicial  character,  still  I 
shall  be  able  to  show,  that  broad  as  this  expression  is, 
it  does  not  reach  all  these.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  the  Court,  that  the  words  are,  not  all  questions^ 
but  all  cases.  Although,  therefore,  a  question  may 
arise,  yet  before  there  can  be  a  case^  there  must  be 
parties  over  whom  the  Court  can  take  jurisdiction; 
and  if  there  be  no  such  parties,  the  Court  cannot 
act  upon  the  subject,  though  the  question  may  arise, 
though  it  may  be  clearly  of  a  judicial  nature,  and 
though  there  may  be  the  clearest  violation  of  the 
constitution.  By  the  11th  article  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  it  is  declared,  that  ^'  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  cofld- 
menced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States,  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  State.''  Now,  suppose  that  a 
State  should,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  a 
duty  on  tonnage,  which  should  be  paid  by  a  dtizea 
of  another  State ;  suppose,  too,  that  a  State  should 
cause  the  lands  of  a  British  subject  to  be  escheated, 
contrary  to  the  ninth  artide  of  the  treaty  of  1794^ 
upon  the  ground  of  alienage;  or  debts  dtie  to  a  Bri- 
tish subject  from  individuals  of  the  United  States,  er 
money  or  shares  belonging  to  him,  in  the  public 
funds  or  banks,  to  be  confiscated,  contrary  to  the 
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1021.  tenth  article  of  the  same  treaty,  and  deposite  the  pro- 
ceeds io  the  public  chest :  It  will  be  agreed  on  all 
bands,  that  the  first  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  fe* 
deral  constitution,  and  the  two  others  as  palpable 
violations  of  the  solemn  stipulations  of  a  treaty ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  first  presents  a  question  ari- 
ridg  under  the  constitution,  and  the  others  one  ari- 
sing under  a  treaty  ;  yet,  will  any  man  contend  that 
die  citizen  of  another  State,  in  the  first  case,  or  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  State,,  in  the  others,  could  bring 
the  offending  State  before  the  federal  Court,  for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  their  several  wrongs  ?  It  will 
not  be  pretended;  and  why  not?  for  the  reason 
which  I  have  given,  that  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
tases  supposed  being  a  State,  and  the  amendment 
referred  to  having  declared,  that  a  State  should  not 
-be  amenable  to  the  suit  of  a  citizen  of  another  State, 
or  the  subject  of  a  foreign  State  ;  although  the  ques- 
tions have  arisen,  the  cases  have  not ;  that  is,  the 
Court  cannot  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  quea* 
tions,  because  it  cannot  bring  one  of  the  parties  in- 
terested in  litigating  it  before  them.  Let  us  now 
suppose,  that  a  State  should  collect  a  tonnage  duty 
from  one  of  its  own  citizens;  could  that  citizen 
bring  his  own  State  before  a  federal  Court  ?  The 
words  of  the  11  th  amendment  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
citizen  of  another  State,  or  the  citizen  or  subject  of 
a  foreign  State  ;  but  the  reason  is,  that  it  was  only  to 
them  that  the  privilege  of  being  parties  in  a  contro- 
versy with  a  State,  had  been  extended  in  the  text  of 
the  constitution.  It  was  only  from  them,  therefore, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  away  that  privilege  ; 
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but,  when  from  those  to  whom  a  privilege  bad  been 
given,  that  privilege  had  been  taken  away,  they 
surely  then  occupy  the  same  ground,  with  those  to 
whom  it  had  never  been  given.  When  I  speak  here 
of  the  right  of  these  persons  under  the  constitution 
of  suing  a  State,  I  speak  of  the  interpretation  of  this 
Court,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Chisholm^s  ez^rs.  v. 
Georgia,  in  which  the  Court  decided,  that  a  State 
might  be  made  a  party  defendant  It  was  that  ded* 
sion  which  produced  the  11  th  amendment  If  I  am 
right  in  the  idea,  that  since  that  amopdment,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  character  of  the  question,  this  Court 
could  not  take  jurisdiction  in  favour  of  the  citizen  of 
another  State,  or  subject  of  a  foreign  State,  against  a 
State  as  defendant,  it  is  equally  true,  that  without 
the  aid  of  that  amendment,  it  never  could  take  juris- 
diction in  favour  of  a  citizen  against  his  own  State ; 
because  that  is  not  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  fe- 
deral judicial  power  extends  to  States,  and  because 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  although  a  question  has 
arisen  under  the  constitution,  &c.  a  case  has  not  ari- 
sen, inasmuch  as  you  cannot  bring  one  of  the  parties 
before  you.  That  the  constitution  never  contem- 
plated giving  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  Courts  in 
cases  between  a  State  and  its  own  citizens,  will  ap* 
pear  manifestly,  from  the  only  reason  assigned  for 
giving  it  in  favour  of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  or 
foreign  citizens.  That  reason  was  an  insufficient  one, 
even  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  assigned  ;  it 
being,  that  as  against  foreigners  and  the  citizens  of 
other  States,  State  Courts  might  not  be  impartial 
where  their  States  were  parties :  but  such  as  it  is,  it 
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1821.  never  could  applj  as  between  a  State  and  its  own  ci- 
tizens^ whom  they  were  under  every  moral  and  poli- 
tical obligation  to  protect,  and  towards  whom,  there- 
fore, there  could  be  no  apprehension  of  a  want  of 
impartiality. 

Upon  a  full  view  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  the 
fair  construction  of  the  constitution  will  be  found 
to  be  this — ^that  in  carving  out  the  general  mass  of 
jurisdiction,  it  had  reference  only  to  the  natural  and 
habitual  parties  to  controversies,  who  are  either  na- 
tural persons,  or  Corporations,  short  of  political  soci- 
eties, not  to  States ;  that  in  relation  to  these,  they 
could  not  have  been  made  parties  at  all,  but  by  ex- 
press provision,  and  that,  therefore,  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  be  so  made,  is  limited  by  the  extent 
of  that  provision.  It  will  be  conceded,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  cannot  be  sued  :  and  why  ?  Because  it  is 
incompatible  with  their  sovereignty.  The  States,  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  were 
also  sovereign  ;  and  the  same  principle  applies,  un- 
less it  cau  be  shown  that  they  have  surrendered  this 
attribute  of  sovereignty  ;  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  they  have  not. 

Upon  my  construction,  there  is  consistency  through- 
out the  constitution.  According  to  it,  a  State  can 
never  be  subjected,  at  the  suit  of  any  individual,  to 
any  judicial  tribunal,  without  its  own  consent ;  for  it 
can  never  be  made  a  party  defendant  in  any  case,  or 
by  any  party,  except  in  the  cases  between  it,  and  an- 
other State,  or  a  foreign  State,  If  it  be  a  party  plain- 
tiff|  I  ^have  already  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this 
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Court  could  never  take  appellate,  but  only  original  isn. 
jurisdiction,  and  that  therefore  as  between  a  State 
and  any  individual,  that  State  never  could  be  placed 
in  the  attitude  of  a  defendant.  This  idea  is  further 
sustained  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  couritiry. 
From  that  we  learn,  that  the  great  and  radical  de« 
feet  in  the  first  confederacy  was,  that  its  powers  ope- 
rated upon  political  societies  or  States,  not  upon  in- 
dividuals.  The  characteristic  difference  between 
that  and  the  present  government  is,  that  the  latter 
operates  upon  the  citizens.  Take,  for  example,  the 
power  of  taxation,  which  addresses  itself  directly  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
dividual demand — instead  of  a  requisition  upon  the 
States,  for  their  respective  quotas. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  this  doctrine  prevail,  the 
federal  government  will  be  prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
the  States,  and  that  the  various  limitations  and  pro- 
hibitions imposed  upon  the  States  by  the  constitu- 
tion, will  be  a  dead  letter,  upon  the  face  of  that  in- 
strument, for  the  want  of  some  power  to  enforce 
them.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  several  State 
legislatures  and  judiciaries,  are  all  bound  by  the  so- 
lemn obligation  of  an  oath,  to  support  the  federal 
constitution  ;  that  to  suppose  a  State  legislature  ca* 
pable  of  wilfully  legislating  in  violation  of  that  con- 
stitution, if  it  is  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  lost  to  the 
moral  sense  as  to  be  guilty  of  perjury  ;  a  supposition 
which,  thank  God !  the  character  of  your  people 
forbids  us  to  make,  nor  can  it  be  realized,  until  we 
shall  have  reached  a  maturity  of  corruption,  from 
which  I  trust  we  are  separated  by  a  long  tract  of  fu- 
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ture  time.     But  if  the  legislatures  could  be 
to  be  so  blind  to  the  sacred  dictates  of  conai^eiice 
and  of  duty,  as  to  pass  such  a  law,  we  have  another 
safeguard  in  the  character  of  the  State  judiciaries. 
Before  effect  could  be  given  to  it,  it  must  be  suppo- 
sed that  the  sanctity  of  the  judicial  ermine  was  also 
polluted.    To  him,  who  can  for  a  moment  entertain 
this  unjust  and  injurious  apprehension,  I  have  no- 
thing to  say,  but  to  ask  him  to  look  at  the  talents,  the 
virtues,  and  integrity,  which  adorn  and  illustrate 
the  benches  of  our  State   Courts ;  and  I  will  add, 
that  according  to  the  doctrine  maintained  by  this 
Court,    in    the    case  of  Hunter    v.   Mcuiin^^  the 
judgments    of    the    State    Courts,    in    questions 
arising   under    the    constitution,    between    indivi- 
duals,  would   be   subject   to   the   appellate  juris- 
dictbn  of  this  Court/     But  if  the  States  are  un- 
det  limitations  by  the  constitution,  so  also  is  the  fe- 
deral government.     If  the  State  legislatures  may  be 
supposed  possibly  capable  of  violating  that  instru- 
ment, and  the  State  judiciaries  disposed  to  sustaia 
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b  Mr.  Barbour  observed,  in  reply,  that  he  wished  to  be  dis- 
tinctly uuderstood,  as.not  yielding  his  assent  to  the  doctrine  of 
HwUer  V.  Martin.  On  the  contrary,  that  he  decidedly  concur- 
red with  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  that  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  relation  to  inferior 
federal  Courts,  not  State  Courts.  But,  as  that  question  had 
been  solemnly  decided  otherwise  by  this  Court,  with  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  before  them,  he 
had  forborne  to  discuss  it ;  he  had  referred  to  it|  however,  be- 
cause, whilst  this  Court  acted  upon  the  principle  of  that  case, 
there  was  a  controlling  power,  on  the  part  of  the  federal^  over 
the  State  judiciaries,  in  practical  operation. 
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them  ID  that  violation,  it  may  as  ^ell  be  supposed ,       1321. 
that  the  federal  legislature  may  be  thus  disposed,  and 
the  federal  judiciary  prepared  to  sustain  them. 

tVhenever  the  States  shall  be  determined  to  de- 
stroy  the  federal  government,  they  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  cLct^  and  to  act  in  violation  of  the  con^ 
stitution.  They  can  quietly  and  effectually  accom^ 
plish  the  purpose  by  not  acting.  Upon  the  State 
legislatures  it  depends  to  appoint  the  Senators  and 
Presidential  electors,  or  to  provide  for  their  election. 
Let  them  merely  not  act  in  these  particulars ;  the  exe- 
cutive department,  and  part  of  the  legislative,  ceases 
to  exist,  and  the  federal  government  thus  perishes 
by  a  sin  of  omission,  not  of  commission.  But  I  will 
endeavour  in  another  way  to  show,  that  whenever 
the  States  shall  have  reached  that  point,  cither  of 
corruption,  or  hostility,  to  the  federal  government, 
which  they  must  arrive  at  before  any  of  the  extreme 
supposed  violations  of  the  constitution  could  occur, 
the  jurisdiction  now  claimed  for  this  Court  would 
be  utterly  inadequate  as  a  remedy.  Let  us  suppose 
one  of  the  most  glaring  violations  of  the  constitution-; 
a  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law,  for  example, 
passed  by  a  State  ;  and  that  the  State  judiciary  pro- 
ceeds to  conviction  of  the  party  prosecuted.  Let  us 
suppose,  that  this  Court,  claiming  an  appellate  juri^r- 
dictkm,  forbids  the  execution  of  the  party  ;  but  th^ 
State  Court  orders  its  judgment  to  he  executed,  and 
it  is  executed,  by  putting  to  death  the  prisoner.  His 
life  cannot  be  recalled :  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  power ;  can  you  prosecute  the  judges  or 
the  officer  for  murder  ?    It  will  not  be  contended. 
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1821.  Of  what  availi  then,  the  jurisdiction  contended  for, 
even  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  claimed  ?  I  an- 
swer, of  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Smyth  stated^  that  he  should  support  the  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  granted  in  this  case, 
for  two  causes :  (!•)  Because  the  constitution  gives 
no  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  in  the  case.  (2.)  Be- 
cause the  judiciary  act  gives  no  jurisdiction  to  the 
Court  in  this  case. 

1.  It  is  a  question  undecided,  whether  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  as  declared  by  the  con- 
stitution, does  or  does  not  extend  to  this  case.  If  it 
was  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  case  of  Hunter  v. 
Martin^''  adjudged  in  this  Court,  I  should  contend, 
that  the  constitutional  question  of  jurisdiction  should 
not  be  regarded  as  settled.  In  that  case,  the  counsel 
conceded  the  constitutional  question,  and  no  argu- 
ment has  been  offered  to  this  Court  in  support  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  j  udiciary.  One  of  the  learn- 
ed Judges^  of  this  Court  said,  in  that  case,  when 
speaking  of  the  claim  of  power  in  this  Court  to  ex- 
ercise appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State  tribunals, 
^^  this  is  a  momentous  question,  and  one  on  which  I 
shall  reserve  myself  uncommitted,  for  each  particu- 
lar case  as  it  shall  occur."  And  the  Court  said,  that 
^Mn  several  cases,  which  have  been  formerly  adjudg- 
ed in  this  Court,  the  Scime  point  was  argued  by 
.counsel,  and  expressly  overruled."  But  the  case 
jkOYf  before  the  Court,  is  very  different  from  that  of 

.  .  a  1  WhMi.  Rep.  305.  b  Mr.  Justice  Johnson. 
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Martin  v.  Hunter..   This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  revise       i82j. 
a  jadgment  given  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  in  a 
case  wherein  a  State  was  a  narty. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  being  one  of 
enumerated  powers,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  justification 
of  the  authority  claimed,  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  constitution  that  prohibits  the  federal  judiciary 
to  take  cognizance,  by  way  of  appeal,  of  cases  decid- 
ed in  the  State  Courts.  *  All  the  powers  not  granted 
are  retained  by  the  States ;  judicial  power  is  grant^ ; 
but  it  is  federal  judicial  power  that  is  granted, 
and  not  State  judicial  power.  This  grant  neither 
impairs  the  authority  of  the  State  Courts  in  suits  re- 
maining within  their  jurisdiction,  nor  makes  them 
inferior  Courts  of  the  United  States.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  operates  directly  upon  the 
people,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  State  governments, 
or  the  several  branches  thereof.  The  State  govern- 
ments are  not  subject  to  this  government  The  peo- 
ple are  subject  to  both  governments.  This  govern- 
ment is  in  no  respect  federal  in  its  operation,  although 
it  is,  in  some  respects,  federal  in  its  organization. 
Power  has,  indeed,  been  vested,  by  the  constitution, 
in  the  State  legislatures,  to  pass  certain  laws  neces- 
sary to  organize  and  continue  the  existence  of  the 
general  government,  and  this  power  Congress  may 
in  part  assume.  They  may  prescribe  the  time,  place, 
and  manner,  of  holding  elections  of  representatives ; 
the  time  and  manner  of  choosing  Senators  by  the 
State  legislatures ;  and  the  time  of  choosing  electors 

of  a  President.    This  power  is  expressly  given  lar 
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i«si.      Att  cbMtitatkm ;  it  Wts  AeeesBary  Cmigress  rimiUI 

"^f^^    jkAseai  it,  for  sdf-prtsierrRtioft ;  and,  even  in  these 

_^  ▼>        cases,  they  have  ao  povmt  to  prescribe  to  the  Siattt 

^^^*"*     liegislatttfB  a  legiidatfve  act    This  ^veintbeat  can- 

IMt  fHf^escribe  M  ^itecutivfe  act  to  the  exaetftlve  of 

A  State,  a  IcgisIatiTe  act  to  the  kgislatare  of  a  State, 

te  ^M  I  coiiteDd)  a  judicial  act  to  die  judiciary  of  a 

State. 

If  the  cobMitutieii  does  not  confer  oA  the  judiciary 
oi  the  United  States  the  appellate  jurisdiction  claim- 
ed, it  is  not  enough  that  the  act  of  Congress  may 
{^port  to  confer  it.  The  framers  of  the  jadiciary  act 
ibanifested  a  distrust  of  their  authority  ;  they  seem 
to  hav6  foreseen  that  the  State  Courts  would  refuse 
to  give  judgment  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  case  decided  in  the  State 
Court  vFas  not  a  case  in  law  arising  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  prosecution  under  a 
law  of  the  State.  Should  a  mandate  issue  in  this 
ease,  and  obedience  be  refused,  this  Court  will  give 
jodgment  on  a  prosecution  for  violating  State  laws. 
If  the  case  decided  in  the  State  Court  be  regarded  as 
^  case  in  which  a  State  was  a  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  has,  by  the  constitution,  original,  and  not  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  only  conferred  in  cases  other 
than  those  whereof  the  Supreme  Court  has  original 
jurisdiction.  Who  has  original  jurisdiction  of  those 
other  cases  ?  The  inferior  federal  Courts.  Some 
those  other  cases  are  those  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
te  jurisdictiofi,  of  which^  certainly,  it  was  not  in- 
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traded  tlwt  the  oiigim^  jqrisdiQtioa  sbQi»M  1^  }ii  (bw      ^fii. 
State  Courts.  ^^m 

If  this  writ  of  error  he  coasidered  to  be  a  9iiit  in  \„'^: 
law,  this  Court  has  no  jurigdiotkm :  for  it  b  pro9e«r 
cuted  against  a  State ;  and,  by  the  1 1th  amendmeBt 
to  the  coBStitutioni  no  suit  in  law  can  be  prosecuted 
bj  foreigners  or  eitizens  of  another  State  against  om^ 
of  the  United  States.  The  amendment  prohibits 
such  suits  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  a  State. 
This  seems  expressly  to  extend  to  this  writ  of  erro% 
which,  although  not  a  suit  in  law  oommenoed  against 
a  State,  is  a  suit  in  law  prosecuted  against  a  Staler 
This  amendment,  denying  to  foreigners  and  citisens 
of  other  States  the  right  to  prosecute  a  suit  against  a 
State,  and  being  silent  as  to  citizens  of  the  sane 
State,  aflbrds  a  proof  that  the  federal  Courts  never 
had  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  between  a  citizen  and  the 
State  whereof  he  is  a  citizen :  for  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed, that  a  right  to  prosecute  a  suit  against  a 
State  would  be  taken  from  a  foreigner  or  citizemtiBf 
another  State,  and  left  to  citizens  of  the  same  Stiite. 
A  release  of  all  suits  is  a  release  of  a  writ  of  error  ;* 
and,  eonsequently,  a  writ  of  error  is  ^^  a  suit  in  law," 
and  cannot  be  prosecuted  against  a  State. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  consti- 
tution on  the  Supreme  Court,  is  merely  authority  to 
revise  the  decisions  of  infetior  Gonrts  of  the  United 
States.  Where  the  Supreme  Court  have  not  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction,  they  have,  by  the  constitution,  ap- 
pellate jurisdictioB  as  to  law  and  fact.    Could  it  have 

a  Utek.  110.    iBae.  Abr.  497.    ^ibU.  Mr.  1*l« 
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1811.       been  intended  to  confer  a  power  to  re-examine  im&r 
sions  in  the  State  Courts;  to  try  again  thefaets 
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Viffinia. 


T^,  tried  in  those  Courts,  and  this  even  in  crimnal  pro- 
secutions? ^  Surely  not.  Appellate  jurisdtdion. sig- 
nifies judicial  power  over  the  decisions  of  the  inferior 
tribunals  of  the  same  sovereignty.  Congress  hove 
power'  to  ^'  constitute"  such  tribunals ;  and :  it  -  is 
made  their  duty  to  ^^  ordain  and  establish'*  such. 
The  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  to  create  a 
#6W  judiciary,  to  exercise  the  judicial  {lower  of  a 
new  government,,,  unconnected  with  the  judiciaries 
jof  the  several  States.  Congress  is  not  authorized,  to 
make  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any  other  Court  of  a 
State,  an  inferior  Court.  They  do  not  ^  constitute" 
such  a  Court;  they  do  not  ^'  ordain  and  establish 
jit."  The  judges  cannot  be  impeached  before  the 
.Senate  of  the  United  States ;  they  receive  no  com- 
.pensation  for  their  services  from  the  United  States ; 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  required  to  render  any 
amrices  to  the  United  States.  The  inferior  Courts, 
spoken  of  in  the  constitution,  are  manifestly  to  be 
held  by  federal  judges.  The  judicial  power  to  be 
exercised,  is  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States ; 
the  errors  to  be  corrected  are  those  of  that  judicial 
power;  and.  there  can  be  no  inferior  Courts exerci- 
.aing  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  those  constituted,  ordained,  and  established  by 
Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
txaises  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  extend ;  but  unless  the  original  juris- 
diction has  ext^ed  to  the  case,  the  appellate  juris- 
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diction  can  never  reach  it.  The  original  jurisdiction  1821. 
alone  is  qualified  to  lay  bold  of  it.  If  it  shall  be  ^"^Ty"^ 
deemed  proper  to  extend  the  judicial  power  to  all  the 
cases  enumerated,  the  original  jurisdiction  must  be 
thus  extended.  The  Court  exercising  appellate  ju- 
risdiction, must  not  only  have  jurisdiction  over  such 
a  cause,  and  such  parties,  but  it  must  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  tribunal  before  which  the  cause  has 
been  depending.  Judicial  power,  includes  power  to 
decide,  and  power  to  enforce  the  decision.  This 
Court  has  ratffer  disclaimed  power  to  enforce  its 
mandate  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  State.  If  you 
have  not  power  to  compel  State  tribunals  to  obey 
your  decisions,  you  have  no  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  cases  depending  before  them.  Suppose  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  direct  a  new  trial  in  a  cause 
removed  from  a  State  Court,  and  that  the  State 
Cdurt  refuses  to  obey  your  mandate ;  where  shall  the 
new  trial  be  had  ?  If  you  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  a  case  decided  by  a  State  Court,  you  must  have 
power  to  make  your  decisions  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  State  Court.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State,  to 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  A 
plaintiff  recovers  in  the  Courts  of  Virginia  judg- 
ment for  a  sum  of  money  ;  you  reverse  the  judgment; 
but,  the  State  Court  does  not  record  your  decision ; 
the  plaintiff  obtains  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  the  State,  and  presents  them  as 
evidence  before  the  Court  of  another  State ;  he 
must  recover,  notwithstanding  your  judgment,  which 
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1881.       has  not  been  made  a  part  of  that  record^  to  which 
full  faith  and  credit  is  to  be  giren. 

To  give  jurisdiction  over  the  State  Cowts,  k  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  constitution  has  said  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction ; 
for  that  virill  be  understood  to  signify,  jurisdicdoii 
over  inferiw  federal  Courts.  To  confer  the  juria* 
diction  claimed,  the  ccmstitution  should  have  saidf 
that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  judicial  power 
of  the  several  States.  If  it  had  bMn  intended  to 
give  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State  Courts,  the 
proper  expressions  would  have  been  used.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  constitution  that  goes  to  set  up 
the  federal  judiciary  above  the  state  judiciary.  The 
state  judiciary  is  not  once  named.  The  subjects  spo- 
ken of  are  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States ; 
the  supreme  and  inferior  Courtsof  the  United  States ; 
and  the  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su* 
preme  Court.  Appellate  jurisdiction  is  not  granted 
to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
granted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Federal  judicial  power  is  authorized  to  correct  the 
errors  of  federal  judicial  power.  I  contend,  that  in 
no  case  can  the  federal  Courts  revise  the  decisions  of 
the  State  Courts ;  no  such  power  is  expressly  given 
by  the  constitution:  and  can  it  be  believed  that  it 
was  meant  that  the  greatest,  the  most  consolidating 
of  all  the  powers  of  this  Government,  should  pas<  l^ 
an  unnecessary  implication  ?  The  States  have  grant- 
ed to  the  United  States  power  to  pronounce  their 
own  judgment  in  certain  cases ;  but  they  have  not 
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giaaled  the  State  Courts  to  the  federal  Govemnent ;       iftn. 
Bor  power  to  revise  State  decisions.  "^'^T^T^^ 

The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  appeals  r. 
from  the  highest  Court  in  Scotland,  has  been  men-  "^^^^ 
tioned  as  a  precedent  for  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  as  is  claimed  for  this  Court ;  but  the  cases 
are  by  no  means  dmilar :  Scotland  is  consolidated 
with  £ngland  under  the  same  executive  and  legis- 
htnre ;  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  subject,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  the  same  judicial  tribunal.  If  the 
States  had  no  executive  except  the  President,  and 
BO  legislature  except  Congress,  the  cases  would  have 
some  resemblance. 

If  ymi  correct  the  errors  of  the  Courts  of  Virginia, 
yon  either  make  them  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
or  you  make  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates  a  part  of  the  judiciary  of  Virginia.  The 
Uaked  States  can  only  pronounce  the  judgment  of 
the  United  States.  Virginia  alone  can  pronounce 
the  judgment  of  Virginia*.,  Consequently,  none  but 
a  Virginia  Court  can  correct  the  errors  of  a  Vir^- 
&ia  Court. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  that  indicates 
a.design  to  make  the  State  judiciaries  subordinate  to 
the  jodiciary  of  the  United  States.  The  argument 
that  Congress  must  establish  a  Supreme  Court,  and 
might  have  omitted  to  establish  inferior  Courts, 
thereby  depriving  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  appellate 
jurisdictioB,  unless  it  should  be  exercised  over  the 
State  Courts,  seems  to  be  without  foundation.  The 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  hiferior  Courts ;  the  judges  of 
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18^1.  the  inferior  .Courts  shall  receive  a  compensatioib* 
The  possibility  of  Coogress  omitting  to  perform  a 
duty  positively  enjoined  on  them,  cannot  change  the 
constitution,  or  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Courts. 

The  federal  judiciary  and  State  judiciaries  possess 
concurrent  power  in  certain  cases ;  but  no  authority 
is  conferred  on  the  one  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
other.  The  State  Courts  retain  a  concurrent  autho- 
rity in  cases  wherein  they  had  jurisdictiott  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  unless  it  is  takea 
away  by  the  operation  of  that  instrument*  1  say  a 
concurrent  authority,  not  a  subordinate  authority. 
The  power  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  is 
either  exclusive  or  concurrent,  but  Mt  paramount 
jpower.  And  where  it  is  jconcurrent  only,  then, 
whichsoever  judiciary  gets  possession  of  the  case, 
should  proceed  to  final  judgment,  from  which  there 
should  be  no  appeal.  If  it  shall  be  established  that 
this  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State 
Courts  in  all  cases  enumerated  in  the  third  article  of 
the  constitution,  a  complete  consolidation  of  the 
States,  so  far  as  respects  judicial  power,  is  produced  ; 
and  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  people  to  consolidate  the  judicial  systems  of  the 
States,  with  that  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  can  revise 
the  proceedings  of  the  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities of  the  States,  and,  if  they  are  found  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  may  declare  them  to  be 
of  no  legal  validity ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  the 
same  right  over  judicial  tribunals,  is  not  a  higher  or 
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more  dangerous  act  of  sovereign  power.'  This  con-  issi. 
elusion  seems  to  be  erroneous.  When  the  federal 
Courts  declare  an  act  of  a  State  legislature  uncon- 
stitutional,  or  an  act  of  the  State  executive  unlawful, 
they  exercise  no  higher  authority  than  the  State 
Courts  exercise,  who  will  not  only  declare  an  act  of 
the  State  legislature,  but  even  an  act  of  Congress, 
unconstitutional  and  void.  This  only  proves  that 
the  federal  and  State  judiciaries  have  equally  autho- 
rity to  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  other 
branches  of  both  governments,  and  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  establish  the  claim  set  up  by  federal  ju- 
dicial power,  of  supremacy  over  State  judicial  power^ 
ThJHs'writ  of  error  brings  up  the  judgment  render- 
ed in  a  Slate  Court,  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  Every 
government  must  possess  within  itself,  and  indepen- 
dently,  the  power  to  punish  offences  against  its 
laws.  It  would  degrade  the  State  governments,  and 
devest  them  of  every  pretension  to  sovereignty,  to 
determine  that  tbey  cannot  punish  offences  without 
their  decisions  being  liable  to  a  re-examination,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  (if  Congress  please,)  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  claim  set 
up  would  make  the  Stlrfbs  dependent  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  criminal  codes,  upon  the  federal  j  udici- 
ciary.  The  cases  ^^  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party," 
of  which  the  Supreme  Court  may  take  cognizance, 
are  civil  controversies.  This  seems  obvious ;  be- 
cause, to  the  Supreme  Court  is  granted  original  ju- 
risdiction of  them.     And  it  will  not  be  contended 

1  WhtaU  Rep.  344. 
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ntu  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdicticm 

^■f^^^  of  prosecutions  carried  on  by  a  State,  against  those 

v.  who  violate  its  laws.  If  cases  in  law  and  equity,  ari- 
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sing  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,^'  compre- 
hend criminal  prosecutions  in  the  State  Courts,  then 
every  prosecution  against  a  citizen  of  the  State,  in 
^  which  he  may  claim  some  exemption  under  an  act 
of  Congress  or  a  treaty,  however  unfounded  the 
claim,  may  be  re-examined,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
(if  Congress  please,)  in  the  Supreme  Court.  And  if 
^^  controversies''  include  such  prosecutions,  then 
every  prosecution  against  an  alien,  or  the  citizen  of 
another  State,  may  be  so  re-examined,  whether  he 
claim  such  exemption  or  not.  Can  this  Court  bring 
up  a  capital  case,  wherein  some  exemption  unde^  a 
federal  law  is  claimed  by  a  prisoner  in  a  State 
Court  ?  Would  an  appeal  lie,  (should  Congress  |0 
direct,)  from  a  jury  ?  It  would  not,  even  if  the  trial 
was  had  in  a  federal  Court ;  for  the  accused  has  a 
right  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  in  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  be  charged  to  have  been 
committed.  In  all  cases  within  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  jurisdiction  may 
extend  to  the  law  and  the  fact.  But  such  jurisdic- 
tion, as  to  the  fact,  cannot  extend  to  criaiinal  cases  ; 
consequently,  it  was  not  intended  that  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  should  extend  to  criminal  cases  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  Supreme  Cogrt  have  no  appellate  ju- 
risdiction in  criminal  cases.  Can,  then,  the  Court 
take  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  which  was  a  criminal 
prosecution,  founded  on  the  presentment  of  a  ^rand 
jury  P  Surely  they  cannot.     This  case  was  not  a  qui 
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tarn  action,  which  is  regarded  as  a  civil  suit'  It  was^  iS2i« 
both  in  form  and  substance,  a  criminal  prosecution. 
And  it  has  been  declared  by  a  judge  of  this  Coult, 
that  '^  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  vested 
with  no  power  to  scrutinize  into  the  jNroceedings  of 
the  State  Courts,  in  crimbal  cases.''^ 

That  which  is  fixed  by  the  constitution.  Congress 
have  no  power  to  change.     The  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  is  fixed  by  the  constitution.     It  is  not  a 
subject  for  congressional   legislation.    The  people 
of  Virginia,  in  adopting  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  had  power  to  diminish  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  judiciary :  but  Congress  have  no  power 
over  it;  they  can  neither  diminish  nor  extend  it; 
they  can  neither  take  from  the  State  tribunals  one 
cause^  or  give  them  one  to  decide.    As  they  cannot 
impose  on  the  State  Courts  any  duties,  so  neither 
can  they  take  from  them  any  powers.     Congress 
can  neither  add  to  or  diminish  the  legislative  power, 
the  executive  power,  or  the  judicial  power  of  a  State^ 
as  fixed  by  the  constitution.     Congress  may  pass  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  that  power 
which  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States  ;  but  this  does  not  sanction  a 
violation  of  the  authority  of  the  State  Courts.    None 
can  enlarge  or  abridge  the  j urisdiction  of  the  judici- 
ary of  Virginia,  except  the  people  of  Virginia,  or 
the  legblature  of  that  State.     As  was  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  judiciary  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1789,  so  it  stands  at  this  day,  unless  altered  by  the 
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1821.  State.  If  on  that  day  the  States  retained  jurisdictioa 
of  most  of  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  third  articleL 
of  the  constitution,  that  jurisdiction  most  have  been 
left  to  them  by  the  constitution ,  and  cannotbe  taken 
from  them  by  Congress.  The  power  either  of  a 
State  legislature  or  a  State  judiciary,  cannot  depend 
on  the  use  of,  or  neglect  to  use,  a  power,  by  Con- 
gress. Such  State  power  is  fixed  by  the  constitu- 
tion ;  the  same  to  day  as  to-morrow,  however  Con- 
gress may  legislate. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution,  and  'Congress  cannot  add 
to  that  power.     Congress  may  distribute  the  federal 
judicial  power  among  the  federal  Courts,  so  far  as 
the  distribution  has  not  been  made  by  the  constitu- 
tion.    If  the  constitution  does  not  confer  on  this 
Court,  or  on  the  federal  judiciary,  the  power  isought 
to  be  exercised,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress purports  to  confer  it.     And  where  the  consti- 
tution  confers  original   jurisdiction,  (as  in   cases 
where  a  State  is  a  party,)  Congress  cannot  change 
it  into  appellate  jurisdiction.     The  extent  of  the  ju- 
nlicial  power  of  the  United  States  being  fixed  by  the 
constitution,  it  cannot  be  made  exclusive  or  concur- 
rent, at  the  will  of  Congress.     They  cannot  decide 
whether  it  is  exclusive  of  the  State   Courts  or  not ; 
for  thai  is  a  judicial  question^  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution.  If  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
is  exclusive.  Congress  cannot  communicate  a  part  of 
it  to  the  State  Courts,  giving  to  the  federal  Courts 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  them.     If  by  the  consti- 
tution the  Slate  judiciary  has  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
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Congress  cannot  grant  to  the  federal  Courts  an  ap-^      i»si. 
pellate  jurisdiction  over  the  exercise  of  such  con-r 
current  power.    The  state  judiciary  cannot  have 
independent  or  subordinate  power,  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Congress. 

The  State  judiciary  have  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
by  the  constitution,  over  all  the  cases  enumerated  in 
the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  except,  1.  Pro- 
secutions for  violating  federal  laws  ;  2.  Cases  of  ad«- 
miralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  and,  3.  Cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  nlinisters,  and 
consuls.     No  government  can  execute  the  criminal 
laws  of  another  government.    The  States  have  part- 
ed with  exterior  sovereignty.     As  they  cannot  make 
treaties,  perhaps  they  have  not  jurisdiction  in  the 
case  of  ministers  sent  to  the  federal  government :  as 
they  cannot  make  war  and  peace,  regulate  commerce, 
define  and  punish  piracies  and  offences  on  the  high 
seas,  and  against  the  law  of  nations,  or  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  the  water,  perhaps  they  have 
no  admiralty  jurisdiction.     The  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  over  civil  causes,  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties,  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
questionable.   The  State  judges  are  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  which  declares  them  bound  by 
the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties.     This  was  use- 
less, unless  they  have  jurisdiction  of  causes  arising 
under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  which  are 
equally  supreme  law  to  the  State  Courts  as  to  the 
federal  Courts.     The  State  judges  are  bound  by 
oath  to  obey  the  constitutional  acts  of  Congress; 
but  they  are  not  so  bound  to  obey  the  decisions  of 
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i8ti.  the  federal  Courts :  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  supreme ;  but  the  several  branches 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  have  no 
supremacy  over  the  corresponding  branches  of  the 
State  governments. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Courts  is  admitted 
bjr  Congress,  in  the  judiciary  act :  for,  by  an  odious 
provision  therein,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  impar- 
tial, the  decision  of  the  State  Court,  if  given  in  fa- 
vour of  him  who  claims  under  federal  law,  is  final 
and  conclusive.  Thus,  the  State  Courts  have  ac- 
knowledged j  urisdiction  ;  and  if  that  jurisdiction  is 
constitutional,  Congress  cannot  control  it. 

Congress  cannot  authorize  the  Supreme  Court  to 
exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  decisions  of 
the  State  Courts,  unless  they  have  legislative  power 
over  those  Courts.  Can  Congress  give  an  appeal 
from  a  federal  District  Court  to  a  State  Court  of 
appeal  P  I  presume  it  will  be  admitted  that  they 
cannot.  And  why  can  they  not  ?  Because  they 
have  no  power  over  the  State  Court  And  if  they 
cannot  give  an  appeal  to  that  Court,  they  cannot 
give  an  appeal ^om  that  Court. 

The  constitution  provides,  that  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  ^^  extend  to"  certain  enu- 
merated cases.  These  words  signify  plainly,  that 
the  federal  Courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  those 
cases ;  but  this  does  not  imply  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  would  be  contrary  to  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.    Civil 
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suits,  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,      issi. 
may  be  brought  and  finally  determined  in  the  Courts    ^"^j^^ 
of  foreign    nations ;    and,   consequently,  may  be         t. 
brought  and  finally  determined  in  the  State  Courts. 

The  judiciary  of  every  government  must  judge  of 
its  own  jurisdiction.  The  federal  judiciary  and  the 
State  judiciary  may  each  determine  that  it  has,  or 
that  it  has  not,  jurisdiction  of  the  case  brought  be* 
fore  it :  but  neither  can  withdraw  a  case  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  other.  The  question,  whether  « 
State  Court  has  jurisdiction  or  not^  is  a  judicial  ques* 
tuniy  to  be  settled  by  the  State  judiciary^  and  not  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  nor  by  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Shall  the  States 
be  denied  the  power  of  judging  of  their  own  laws  ? 
As  their  legislation  is  subject  to  no  negative,  so  their 
judgment  is  subject  to  no  appeal*  Sovereignty  con-* 
sists  essentially  in  the  power  to  legislate,  judge  ^of, 
and  execute  laws.  The  States  are  as  properly  so* 
▼ereign  now  as  they  were  under  the  confederacy ; 
and  we  have  their  united  declaration  that  they  then, 
individually,  retained  their  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence.  The  constitution  recognizes  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  States  :  for  it  admits,  that  treason 
may  be  committed  against  them.  They  would  not 
be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  ^<  States''  if  they 
were  not  sovereign. 

Although  the  State  Courts  should  maintain  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  federal  Courts,  yet  fo- 
reigners would  have  what,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  they  had  not,  a  choice  of  tribunals,  be- 
fore which  to  bring  their  actions;  and  the  State 
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1821.  judges  are  now  bound  by  treaties  as  supreme  law. 
If  an  alien  plaintiff  sues  in  the  State  Courts^  he 
ought  to  be  bound  by  their  decision  ;  and  if  ao  alieB 
is.  sued  in  a  State  Court,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by 
the  decision  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides  or  so- 
journs, which  protects  him,  to  which  he  owes  a 
temporary  allegiance,  and  to  whose  laws  he  should 
yield  obedience.  The  people  could  not  have  intend- 
ed to  give  to  strangers  a  double  chance  to  recover, 
while  citizens  should  be  held  bound  by  the  first  de- 
cision ;  that  the  citizen  should  be  boupd  by  the 
judgment  of  the  State  alone,  while  the  stranger 
should  not  be  bound  but  by  the  judgment  of  the 
State,  and  also  of  the  United  States.  A  statute 
contrary  to  reason,  is  void.  An  act  of  Congress 
which  should  violate  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
should  also  be  deemed  void.  It  is  worthy  of  consi- 
deration, whether  this  clause  in  the  judiciary  act, 
which  grants  an  appeal  to  one  party,  and  denies  it 
to  the  other,  is  not  void,  as  being  partial  and  unjust. 
If,  in  any  case  brought  before  them,  the  State  Courts 
shall  not  have  jurisdiction,  the  defendant  may  plead 
to  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  will  finally  decide  the  point.  If  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  security  for  justice,  as  I  apprehend  it  is, 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  may  provide  an- 
other remedy.  If  the  defendant  submits  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  Court,  and  takes  a  chance  of 
a  fair  trial,  it  is  reasonable  that  he  should  be  bound 
by  the  result. 

As  I  deny  to  this  Court  authority  to  remove,  by 
writ  of  error,  a  cause  from  a  State  Court,  so  I  like- 
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Wise  deny  the  authority  of  this  Court  to  remove,  be-      issi. 
fore  judgment,  from  a  State  Court,  a  suit  brought    ^"^^^^^ 
therein.     It  will  be  equally  an  invasion  of  the  juris-         r. 
diction  of  the  State  Court,  although  less  offensive  in       "S**^ 
form,  than  a  removal  after  judgment  has  been  ren- 
dered.   Congress  can  neither  regulate  the  State 
Courts,  or  touch  them  by  regulation. 

Let  the  Su[Nreme  Court  declare  (for  it  is  a  judicial 
question)  what  cases  are  within  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  Courts,  by  the  constitution  { 
and  let  Congress  pass  the  necessary  and  proper  laws 
for  carrying  that  power  into  effect.  Although  I  do 
not  admit  that  the  State  Courts  would  be  absolutely 
bound  by  such  a  declaration,  yet  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  State  Courts  would  acquiesce.  It  is  not  for 
jurisdiction  over  certain  cases  that  the  State  Courts  , 
contend.  It  is  for  independence  in  the  exercise  of 
the  jurisdiction  that  is  left  to  them  by  the  constitu^ 
tion. 

2.  Does  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  com«- 
prebend  this  case,  so  that  the  Court  may  take  juris- 
diction thereof  ? 

In  this  case  the  construction  of  a  statute  of  the 
United  States  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  in  question, 
and  the  decision  in  the  State  Court  was  against  the 
exemption  claimed  by  the  defendant  in  that  Court. 
This  Court  has  no  jurisdiction,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
the  defendant  really  had  no  exemption  to  set  up  ia 
the  State  Court,  under  a  statute  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  act  of  Congress  has  no  application,  no  bearing 
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1821.  on  the  case,  the  Court  has  no  jurisdictioQ.'*  The 
parties  cannot,  by  making  an  act  of  Congress,  which 
does  not  affect  the  cause,  a  part  of  the  record,  giire 
this  Court  jurisdiction. 

This  Court  have  said,  that  ^^  the  sovereignty  of  ^ 
State  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislation,  is  not  to  be 
impaired,  unless  it  be  clear  that  it  has  transcended 
its  legitimate  authority  ;  nor  ought  any  power  to  be 
sought,  much  less  to  be  adjudged,  in  favour  of  the 
United  States,  unless  it  be  clearly  within  the  reach 
of  their  constitutional  charter.''*    This  Court  have 
also  said,  that  ^'  the  sovereign  powers  vested  in  the 
State  governments  by  theii>  respective  constitutions, 
remained  unaltered  and  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as 
they  were  granted  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States."*'    The  State  legislatures  retain  the  powers 
not  granted,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  granted  to  Congress ;  and  it  is  not  denied, 
that  the  legislature  of  Virginia  possessed,  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  incorporating 
the  city  of  Washington,  authority  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Virginia.     That  legislature 
still  possesses  the  power,  unless  the  exercise  thereof 
obstructs  some  means  adopted  by  Congress  for  exe- 
cuting their  delegated  powers. 

Actions  are  lawful  or  criminal,  as  the  laws  of  the 
land  determine.  Whether  an  action  done  in  Virgi- 
nia is  lawful  or  criminal,  depends  on  the  laws  of  that 
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State,  unless  the  action  has  been  authorized  or  pro-  i82i. 
hibited  by  Congress  in  carrying  into  execution  some 
power  granted  to  them,  or  the  power  of  some  depart- 
ment or  officer  of  the  government.  The  State  go- 
vernments are  charged  with  the  police  of  the  States. 
They,  considering  certain  acts  as  having  a  demo- 
ralizing tendency,  have  prohibited  them.  Shall  Con- 
jgress  authorize  those  very  acts  to  be  done  within  the 
body  of  a  State  ? 

So  entirely  is  the  police  of  a  State  to  be  regulated 
by  its  own  laws,  that  if  Congress  taxed  licenses  to 
sell  lottery  tickets,  the  payment  of  the  tax  would  not 
confer  on  him  who  paid  it,  any  authority  to  sell 
tickets  contrary  to  the  laws  of  a  State.  Congress 
imposed  a  tax  on  licenses  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  by 
retail  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  State  govern- 
ments from  regarding  tippling  houses  as  nuisances, 
and  punishing  those  retailers  of  spirits  who  were  not 
licensed  tavern  keepers.  The  license  is  grantable 
by  the  State ;  when  granted,  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  tax  it ;  but  they  have  no  power  to  grant 
it  The  police  belongs  to  the  State  government ; 
and  the  federal  government  cannot,  by  the  power  of 
taxation,  interfere  with  the  police,  so  as  to  legalize 
any  act  which  a  State  prohibits. 

It  is  said  that  a  lottery  ticket  owes  it  value  to  its 
saleable  quality.  It  is  true  that  the  saleability  of  the 
ticket  by  the  managers  is  essential  to  make  the  lot- 
tery of  value  to  the  corporation :  But,  those  sales 
may  be  made  in  Washington.  And,  if  they  cannot, 
must  the  constitution  yield  to  a  lottery  ?  The  pro- 
prietor of  property  has  not  a  right  every  where  to 
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1B21.  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases.  A  inan  may  own  poisov* 
but  he  must  not  sell  it  as  a  medicine.  He  may  owa 
money;  but  he  may  not,  in  Virginia,  part  with  it  at 
public  gaming.  He  may  come  to  Washington  and 
purchase  a  lottery  ticket ;  but  if  he  takes  it  to  Vir- 
ginia he  must  not  sell  it  there.  A  lottery  ticket  is  a 
chose  in  aetiony  and  not  assignable  by  the  common 
hiw.  The  State  laws  determine  whether  bonds, 
bills,  notes,  &c.  are  assignable  or  not  Spirituous 
liquors  are  property ;  but  they  cannot  be  sold  by  re- 
tail^ without  the  license  of  the  State  government. 

The  act  of  Congress  under  which  this  lottery  has 
been  authorized,  is  not  an  act  passed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  of  those  specific  powers  which  Congress 
may  exercise  over  the  States.     The  acts  of  Con- 
gress must  be  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  they  are  void.     If  they  have  parsed  a  sta^ 
tute  authorizing  an  act  to  be  done  in  a  State  which 
they  had  no  power  to  authorize  in  a  State,  their  sta- 
tute is  void.     The  acts  of  Congress,  to  be  supreme 
law  in  a  State,  must  be  passed  in  execution  of  some 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress,  or  to  some  de- 
partment or   officer  of  the  government*     Congress 
may  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  a 
given  power  into  effect :  but  they  must  have  a  given 
power.     Now,  what  is  the  given  power  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  the 
States  is  an  appropriate  means  ?  It  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  act  passed  is  a  means  of  carrying  into 
execution  some  delegated  power.     The  degree  of  its 
necessity  or  propriety  will  not  be  questioned  by  this 
Court ;  but  it  must  obviously  tend  to  the  execution 
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or  sanction  of  some  enumerated  power.    If  it  shall       i83i. 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  act,  that  it  is  not  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  an  enumerated 
power,  and  that  it  is  passed  for  some  other  purpose^ 
the  act  would  not  be  constitutional. 

As  to  the  object  being  a  national  one  for  which 
the  money  is  raised  by  the  lottery  in  question  :  the 
nation  has  no  particular  interest  in  any  thing  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  except  the  public  property  and 
buildings  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  the  City  by  the  proceeds 
of  this  lottery,  are  not  national  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  federal  government ;  they  are 
Corporation  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
City,  the  charge  of  which  is  to  be  borne  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  City.  But,  it  is  not  admitted,  that 
if  the  money  was  to  be,  applied  to  building  of  the 
capitol,  that  Congress  would  have  power,  for  that 
purpose,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  a 
State,  contrary  to  State  laws. 
^The  nation  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  every 
city  within  the  limits  of  the  Union.  All  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  public  treasury — the  City 
of  Washington  as  well  as  others.  If  these  improve^ 
ments  in  the  City  of  Washington  are  such  as  the 
United  States  should  pay  for,  let  the  money  be  nd^ 
vanced  from  the  treasury,  and  raised  by  taxes' or  by 
loans  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  let  the  taxes 
imposed  on  the  Cjty  of  Washington,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  these  improvements,  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. They  doul)tless  are  so  if  the  people  of 
Washington  alone  are  taxed  for  purposes  truly  na- 
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1821.  Uonal.    This  measure  b  not  adopted  to  aid  the  reve- 

'"^'"''''^^  nue  of  the  United  States,     It  is  adopted  for  the  pur- 

▼.  pose  of  aiding  the  revenue  of  the  City  of  Washing- 

iitfnia.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  effecting  objects  which  the  revenue  of  the 

City  should  effect,  but  which  the  ordinary  revenue  is 
unequal  to.  It  is  to  raise  an  extraordinary  revenue 
for  the  City  of  Washington.  Virginia,  in  which 
State  it  has  been  attempted  to  raise  a  part  of  this 
extraordinary  revenue,  has  no  more  interest  in  the 
penitentiaries  and  city  halls  of  Washington  than  ia 
those  of  Baltimore* 

•  Our  opponents  must  maintain  that  this  is  an  act 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in 
Virginia  :  For  if  it  is  not,  the  question  is  at  an  end.  I 
call  upon  them  to  show  a  power  granted  to  Congress, 
which  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  a  State  is  an  ap- 
propriate means  of  executing.  Suppose  that  Con- 
gress had  passed  an  act  expressly  authorizing  P.  & 
M.  Cohen  to  vend  lottery  tickets  in  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  diminish  the  taxes  laid 
by  the  Corporation  of  Washington  on  the  inhabitants, 
for  their  own  benefit :  would  such  an  act  have  been 
constitutional  ?  Which  of  the  enumerated  powers  of 
Congress  would  such  an  act  have  been  an  appro- 
priate means  of  carryii:\g  into  effect?  Suppose  that 
Congress  had  considered  lotteries  as  pernicious  gam- 
bling :  could  they  have  prohibited  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  the  States  ^  It  will  be  admitted  that  they 
could  not.  And  if  they  cannot  prohibit  the  sale  of 
tickets  in  a  State,  it  is  contended  that  they  cannot 
authorize  such  a  sale.  Let  us  suppose  that  Congress 
have  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  lottery 
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tickets   in  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  raising       issi. 
money  to  build  a  city  hall  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton :  Is  such  an  act  within  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congress  ?  Is  it  a  mode  of  laying  and  collecting 
taxes  ?  Or  is  it  a  mode  of  borrowing  money  ?  And  is 
it  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  or  providing 
for  the  general    welfare  of    the   United   States? 
Should  it  even  be  said  that  this  lottery  is  a  tax,  or  a 
mode  of  borrowing  money,  yet  the  tax  is  laid,  or  the 
money  borrowed,  not  by  and  for  the  United  States, 
but  by  the  Corporation  for  the  City  of  Washington. 
Congress  have  two  kinds  or  grades  of  power  : 
(1.)  Power  to  legislate  over  the  States  in  certain 
enumerated  cases.     (2.)  Power  to  legislate  over  the 
ten  miles  square,  and  the  sites  of  forts  and  arsen^, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever.     These  powers,  so   very 
dissimilar,  should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  The 
advocates  of  the  Corporation  confound  them.    They 
pass  the  act  of  Congress  by  the  power  to  legislate 
over  the  ten  miles  square,  unlimited  as  to  objects,  but 
confined  within  the  lines  of  the  District,  and  they  ex- 
tend its  operations  over  the  States,  by  the  power  to 
legislate  over  them,  limited  as  to  objects,  but  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  Union.     The  act  incorporating  the 
City  of  Washington  was  certainly  not  passed  to  carry 
into  execution  any  power  of  Congress,  other  than 
the  power  to  legislate  over  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  the   clause   conferring  power  to  legislate  fn  all 
caa^s  over  the  ten  miles  square,  had  been  omitted, 
could  Congress  establish  lotteries  ?  Could  an  act  es- 
tablbhing  a  lottery  be  ascribed  to  any  of  the  specific 
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1021.       powers,  in  the  execution  of  which  Congress  may 
legislate  over  all  the  States  ? 

If  the  act  authorizing  a  lottery  is  j  ustified  by  the 
powers  which  extend  to  the  States,  there  js  no  occa- 
sion to  rest  it  on  the  power  to  legislate  in  all  cases 
ever  Columbia.  And  if  it  is  not  justified  by  the 
powers  which  extend  to  the  States,  it  cannot  be  jua^ 
tified  by  that  power  which,  being  limited  to  the  Dis- 
trict, does  not  extend  to  the  States.  If  the  act  of 
Congress  has  effect  in  Virginia,  it  is  a  law  over  the 
States,  and  must  have  been  passed  by  a  power  to 
legislate  over  the  States.  Now,  a  law  over  the 
States  cannot  be  passed  by  a  power  to  legislate  over 
Columbia.  But  it  is  the  power  to  legislate  over 
Columbia  that  has  been  exercised.  Therefore,  no 
law  has  been  passed  over  the  States.  Consequent- 
ly, no  law  has  been  passed  having  efiect  in  the  States. 
It  is,  then,  by  the  power  to  legislate  over  the  ten 
miles  square  that  the  authority  to  sell  lottery  tickets 
in  the  States  must  be  defended. 

The  power  to  legislate  over  the  ten  miles  square, 
is  strictly  confined  to  its  limits,  and  does  not  autho- 
rize the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  the  States.'  When  Congress  legislate  ex- 
clusively for  Columbia,  they  are  restrained  to  objects 
within  the  District.  An  act  of  Congress,  passed  by 
the  authority  to  legislate  over  the  District,  cannot  be 
the  supreme  law  in  a  State ;  for  if,  by  the  power  to 
legislate,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  the  District, 
Congress  may  legislate  over  the  States,  it  will  ne- 

a  Virginia  Debates  in  Convention^  voU  %,  p,  21.  29- 
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Giessarily  follow,  that  Congress  may  legislate  over       lasi. 
the  States  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  constitution  gives  to  Congress  power  to  ex- 
ercise exclusive  legislation  over  the  ten  miles  square^ 
in  all  cases  whatsoever.  In  the  case  of  Loughbo- 
rough V.  BtakCi  the  Court  said,  that  ^^  on  the  extent 
of  these  terms,  according  to  the  common  understand- 
ing of  mankind,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion."' What  is  the  opinion  in  which  all  mankind 
will  unite  as  to  the  extent  of  those  terms  ?  Not  an 
opinion  that  the  laws  passed  in  legislating  over  the 
District,  shall  operate  in  the  States.  The  opinion  in 
which  it  is  presumed  that  mankind  generally  will 
unite,  is,  that  all  acts  of  Congress,  not  contrary  to 
reason  or  the  restrictions  of  the  constitution,  passed 
in  legislating  over  the  District,  shall  operate  exclu- 
sively within  its  limits,  but  not  at  all  beyond  them. 
The  power  given  to  Congress,  is  power  to  legis- 
late exclusively  in  all  cases  over  the  District.  What 
are  the  appropriate  means  of  executing  that  power  ? 
To  frame  a  code  of  laws  having  effect  within  the 
District  only ;  to  establish  Courts  having  jurisdiction 
within  the  District  only,  &c.  But  what  are  the 
powers  claimed  ?  Power  to  repeal  the  penal  laws 
of  a  State  ;  power  to  pass  laws  ^^  that  know  no  lo- 
cality in  the  Union  ;"  laws  ^'  that  can  encounter  no 
geographical  impediments  ;"  laws  ^^  whose  march  is 
through  the  Union."  I  admit,  that  all  the  powers 
of  Congress,  except  this  of  exclusive  legislation  in 
all  cases,  extend  throughout  the  Union ;  but  this,  by 

a  6  Wheat.  Rep.  317. 
Vol.  VI.  43 
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1821.  the  most  express  words,  and  from  its  nature,  is  local. 
Yet,  in  this  case,  by  a  power  to  legislate  for  a  District 
ten  miles  square,  Congress  is  made  to  assume  a 
power  to  legislate  over  the  whole  Union ;  and  be* 
cause  an  act  is  authorized  to  be  done  in  Columbia, 
over  which  Congress  may  legislate  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, it  is,  therefore,  to  be  a  legal  act  when  done 
in  a  State,  the  laws  of  such  State  notwithstanding. 

The  power  given  to  Congress  to  legislate  over  the 
District  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  precisely  of  the 
same  extent  as  if  this  had  been  the  only  power  con- 
ferred on  them.  Now,  had  it  been  the  only  power 
conferred  on  Congress,  could  there  have  arisen  any 
doubt  about  its  extent  ?  When  Congress  legislate 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  are  a  local  legis- 
lature. The  authority  to  legislate  over  the  District 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  as  strictly  limited  as  is  that 
of  the  legislature  of  Delaware  to  legislate  only  over 
Delaware.  The  acts  of  the  local  legislature  have  no 
operation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  place  for  which 
they  legislate. 

If  this  clause  confers  on  Congress  any  legislative 
power  over  the  States,  it  must  be  of  the  kind  grant- 
ed. But  the  power  granted  is  exclusivCj  and  no  one 
will  contend,  that  an  exclusive  power  to  legislate 
over  the  States  is  conferred  on  Congress.  The 
power  given  extends  to  (dl  cases  wluUsoeverj  and  no 
one  will  contend,  that  Congress  have  power  to  legis- 
late over  the  States  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The 
grant  is  of  an  exclusive  power  in  all  cases  over  ten 
miles  square.  The  claim  set  up  is  a  claim  of  para- 
mount power  over  the  whole  United  States. 
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Any  single  measure  which  Congress  may  adopt,  1821. 
must  be  justified  by  some  single  grant  of  power,  or 
not  at  alL  No  combination  of  several  powers  can 
authorize  Congress  to  adopt  a  single  measure  which 
they  could  not  adopt  either  by  one  or  another  of 
those  powers,  combined  with  the  power  to  pass  ne- 
cessary and  proper  laws  for  carrying  such  single 
power  into  efiect.  / 

There  is  no  repugnancy  between  the  acts  of  Vir- 
ginia against  selling  lottery  tickets  within  that  State, 
and  the  power  granted  to  Congress  to  legislate  over 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  can  be  none ;  for 
the  line  of  the  District  completely  separates  them* 
The  act  passed  by  Congress  is  confined  to  the  District  \ 
the  act  of  the  State  legislature  is  confined  to  the  State : 
How  can  there  be  any  repugnancy  ?  A  power  to  le- 
gislate over  Virginia  cannot  come  into  collision  with 
a  power  to  legislate  over  the  District,  unless  those 
to  whom  they  are  entrusted  pass  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction.  It  is  not  alleged,  that  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  have  passed  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 
If  Congress  have  authorized  a  lottery  to  be  drawn 
within  the  city,  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  the  drawing 
of  the  lottery  are  thereby  legalised  within  the  city. 
Congress  have  never  said  that  lottery  tickets  may 
be  sold  in  the  States.  Those  tickets  may  be  sold  io 
any  place  where  the  local  laws  will  admit.  But 
that  they  should  be  sold  in  Virginia,  where  such  a 
sale  b  unlawful.  Congress  have  neither  enacted,  nor  ' 
had  power  to  enact.  It  is  said,  that  without  a  power 
to  sell  the  tickets,  the  power  to  draw  the  lottery  is 
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1821.  ineffectuaL  I  answer,  if  a  power  to  sell  lottery 
tickets  necessarily  follows  a  power  to  draw  lotteries, 
as  the  lotteries  must  be  drawn  in  the  city,  so  there 
the  tickets  must  be  sold.  The  authority  to  sell  is 
the  authority  to  draw  ;  and  as  the  principal  autho- 
rity (to  draw)  is  confined  to  the  city,  so  is  the  con- 
sequent authority,  (to  sell.)  Can  the  Corporation 
draw  lotteries  in  the  States  ?  If  not,  where  is  their 
authority  to  sell  where  they  have  no  authority  to 
draw  ?  If  the  seller  of  lottery  tickets  is  the  agent 
of  the  Corporation,  then  they  can  clothe  him  with 
no  legal  authority  to  be  executed  in  a  State,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  State.  The  Corporation  must  sell 
their  tickets  where  they  have  authority,  or  where 
they  are  permitted  to  sell.  If  the  seller  was  a  pur- 
chaser of  tickets,  and  desires  to  sell  again,  the  City 
has  no  interest  in  that  subsequent  sale ;  and  the 
purchaser  must  sell  where  he  is  permitted  to  sell. 
Why  should  the  owners  of  these  tickets  have  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  in  Virginia,  to  sell  their  tickets, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ? 

It  has  been,  in  effect,  maintained,  that  Congress 
may  not  only  themselves  legislate  over  the  Union, 
but  that  they  may  exercise  this  power  by  substitute. 
Power  to  legislate  over  a  State  must  be  derived  from 
the  people  ;  and  cannot  be  transferred.  If  the 
power  to  legislate  over  the  City  may  be  vested  in  the 
representatives  of  the  people  thereof;  yet,  surely,  a 
'  power  to  legislate  over  the  States  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  City. 
When  Congress  pass  an  act  which  shall  have  the 
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effect  of  law  in  the  States,  it  must  be  passed  in  pur-  i82i. 
suance  of  power  delegated  to  them  by  the  people  of 
the  States.  The  constitution  declares,  that  ^^  all 
legislative  po.wer  herein  granted  shall  he  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States."  This  vested  power 
cannot  be  transferred  to  a  Corporation.  It  must  be 
exercised  by  Congress,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  constitution.  Legislative  power  is  not,  in  its 
nature,  transferrable.  The  people  do  not  consent  to 
obey  any  laws  except  those  passed  by  their  repre- 
sentatives according  to  the  constitution.  They  who 
legislate  for  the  nation  must  represent  the  nation. 
The  Corporation  of  Washington  cannot  receive  power 
to  legislate  over  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
To  incorporate  the  people  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton with  power  to  make  by-laws  for  the  government 
and  police  of  the  city,  is  no  transfer  of  power.  It  is 
an  authority  to  exercise  an  inherent  power.  There 
18  in  every  body  of  people  a  natural  inherent  right  to 
legislate  for  themselves :  but  small  societies  must 
have  permission  or  authority,  from  the  great  socie- 
ties, of  which  they  form  a  part.  Thus,  Congress 
authorized  the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  consti- 
tution, and  govern  themselves.  Is  this  a  transfer  of 
power  ?  No,  certainly  :  it  is  an  authority  to  exer- 
cise the  inherent  power  of  the  people  in  governing 
themselves.  Congress'  may*  authorize  the  people  of 
Washington,  or  the  people*  of  Arkansas,  to  govern 
themselves ;  but  it  was  nevier  heard,  until  this  case 
arose,  that  a  local  Corporation,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  themselves,  could  pass  laws  of 
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1821.       obligation  throughout  the  Union  :  laws  paramount 
'"■^ry^^    in  the  States  to  the  laws  of  the  States. 

CoheDs 

V.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the  advo- 

cates of  the  Corporation,  that  what  Congress  au* 
thorizes  to  be  done,  that  they  do.  This  is  not  so. 
Congress  authorized  Missouri  to  form  a  constitution  ; 
but  Congress  did  not  therefore  form  the  constitution 
of  Missouri.  The  Corporation  of  Washington  were 
left  free  to  act  on  the  subject  of  lotteries.  They 
were  empowered  to  authorize  the  drawing  of  lotteries, 
and  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying that  power  into  effect.  The  law  establishing 
the  lottery  in  question,  is  the  by-law  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  by-laws  of  the  City  of  London  are  not 
acts  of  Parliament,  or  laws  of  the  realm  ;  neither 
have  the  by-laws  of  the  City  of  Washington  any 
force  beyond  the  limits  of  the  City. 

Congress  have  not  said  that  the  lottery  tickets 
should  be  sold  in  the  States.  They  have  not  even 
said  that  there  shall  be  a  lottery.  Congress  empow- 
ered the  Corporation  to  pass  the  law,  and  the  Cor- 
poratiqp  passed  it;  the  ordinance  of  the  Corporation 
establishing  a  lottery,  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  than  the  territorial  laws  now  passing  in 
Arkansas  will  be  parts  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  It 
is  not  an  act  of  Congress  under  which  these  tickets 
have  been  sold  in  Virginia,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
that  State  :  it  is  a  by-law  of  the  Corporation  of 
Washington  that  gave  existence  to  this  lottery.  An 
act  of  Congress  does  not  apply  to  the  case  ;  and 
therefore  this  Court  have  no  jurisdiction  under  the 
judiciary  act. 
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The  powers  of  the  Corporation  of  Washington  i83K 
are  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  City.  Being  a 
Corporation  for  government^  all  within  the  corpo- 
rate  limits  are  subject  to  them;  but  no  others/ 
They  cannot  make  a  by-law  affecting  even  their  own 
members,  beyond  the  corporate  limits ;  they  have 
no  power  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  sale  of  lot- 
tery tickets  in  Georgetown,  much  less  have  they  the 
power  to  authorize  the  sale  of  them  in  a  State,  con- 
trary to  its  laws.  This  by-law  either  extends  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  City,  or  it  does  not  If  it  does, 
it  is  void  :  and  if  it  does  not,  it  can  have  no  effect  in 
Virginia.  The  by-laws  of  a  Corporation  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  land,  even  within  their  limits. 
The  laws  of  the  States  are  the  laws  of  the  land,  within 
their  limhs,  on  subjects  not  committed  to  Congress. 
To  those  laws  all  corporate  laws  are  subject.^  But 
there  cannot  be  that  kind  of  collision  between  by- 
laws of  the  Corporation  of  Washington  and  State 
laws,  as  between  the  by-laws  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  the  laws  of  England.  As 
the  by-laws  of  London  may  come  in  collision  with 
the  laws  of  England,  but  cannot  come  in  collision 
with  the  laws  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  those 
countries',  so  the  by-laws  of  the  Corporation  of 

a  ]  Bac.  Mr.  544.  2  Comyn^t  Dig,  154.  3  Mod,  159.  1  ffeh. 
Jlbr.  415.  T.  Jones  144.  1  NeU.  Mr.  413.  3  YeateSy  (Peon.) 
478. 

b  1  Bac.Abr.  544,  545.  551.  Hobart,  311.  5  Co.  63.  and  8 
Co,  Rep.  126. 
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1821.  Washington  may  come  in  collision  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  in  the  ten  miles  square ;  but  can 
never  come  in  collision  with  the  laws  of  a  State, 
for  they  cannot  have  operation  in  a  State. 

The  Court  will  maintain  the  powers  of  Congress 
as  granted  by  the  people,  and  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  granted  by  the  people  ;  and  will,  if 
possible,  to  preserve  harmony,  prevent  the  clashing 
of  federal  and  State  powers.  Let  each  operate 
within  their  respective  spheres  ;  and  let  each  be  con- 
fined to  their  assigned  limits.  We  are  all  bound  to 
support  the  constitution.  How  will  that  be  best  ef- 
fected ?  Not  by  claiming  and  exercising  unacknow- 
ledged power.  The  strength  thus  obtained  will 
prove  pernicious.  The  confidence  of  the  people  con- 
stitutes the  real  strength  of  this  government.  No- 
thing can  so  much  endanger  it  as  exciting  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  State  governments.  With  them  it  is  to 
determine  how  long  this  government  shall  endure.  I 
shall  conclude  by  again  reminding  the  Court  of  a  de- 
claration of  their  own,  that,  ^^  no  power  ought  to  be 
sought,  much  less  adjudged,  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  uqless  it  be  clearly  within  the  reach  of  their 
constitutional  charter." 

Mr.  D.  B.  OgdeUf  contra,  (1.)  stated,  that  he 
should  not  argue  the  general  question  whether  this 
Court  had  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  in  any  case,  from 
the  State  Courts,  because  it  had  been  already  so- 
lemnly adjudged  by  this  Court,  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
tin V.  Hunter.'' 

a  1  Wheat.  Rep,  304. 
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2.  This  is  a  case  arising  under  the  constitution       issi. 
and  laws  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  Courts  extends  to  it  by  the  ex- 
press letter  of  the  constitution;  and  the  case  of 
Martin  v.  Hunter  has  determined  that  this  jurisdic- 
tion may  be  exercised  by  this  Court  in  an  appellate 
form*     But  it  is  said,  that  the  present  case  does  not 
arise  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress, 
as  respects  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  limited  and 
confined  to  that  District.   But,  if  the  law  be  thus  li- 
mited in  its  operation,  how  is  this  to  be  discovered 
but  by  examining  the  constitution  ?  and  how  is  this 
examination  to  be  had  but  by  taking  jurisdiction  of 
the  case  ?  In  the  whole  argument,  constant  refer- 
ence was  had,  and  necessarily  had,  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  decide  the  case  between  the  parties, 
upon  this  question  of  jurisdiction ;  and  yet  it  is  said  to 
be  a  case  not  arising  under  the  constitution.     It  is 
al^o  contended,  that  it  is  not  an  act  of  Congress,  the 
validity  of  which  is  drawn  in  question  in  the  present 
case ;  but  an  ordinance  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Washington ;  and  the  maxim  of  delegatus  non 
potest  delegare^  is  referred  to,  in  order  to  show  that, 
the  Corporation  cannot  exercise  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress.     Is  it  meant  by  this  to  assert  that  Con- 
gress cannot  authorize  the  Corporation  to  make  by- 
laws ?  Even  the  soundness  of  this  position  cannot  be 
determined  without  examining  the  constitution  and 
acts  of  Congress,  and  adjudging  upon  their  interpret- 
tation.     The  whole  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  its 
subordinate  municipal  Corporations,  are  the  creatures 
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i8f  1.       of  the  constitution  ;  and  the  acts  of  Congress,  rela- 
^"^^^^^^    tive  to  it,  must  be  determined  by  the  constittitiofi| 
.  T; ..       and  must  be  laws  of  the  United  States.    Are  ndt 
the  extent  of  the  powers  vested  in  Congress,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  powers  are  to  be  executed, 
necessarily,  questions  arising  under  the  constitution^ 
by  which  the  powers  are  given  ?   How  can  the  ques- 
tion, whether  this  is  a  lottery  authorized  by  an  or- 
dinance of  the  Corporation,  and  not  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  be  decided,  but  by  a  reference  to  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  and  the  constitution  under  which 
they  were  enacted  ?  The  plaintiffs  in  error  set  up  "k 
right  to  sell  lottery  tickets  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
under  the  constitution  and   laws    of  the  United 
States,  and  the  State  denies  it.     By  whom  is  this 
question  to  be  decided  ?  It  is  a  privilege  'or  exempt 
tion,  within  the  very   words  of  the  judiciary  act^ 
set  up  or  claimed,  by  the  party,  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  Union.     It  is  immaterial  for  the 
present  purpose  whether  the  claim  be  well  or*ifI 
founded.    The  question  is,  whether  the  party  setting 
up  the  claim,   is  to  be  turned  out  of  Court,  with- 
out being  heard  upon  the  merits  of  his  case.     If 
you  have   not   jurisdiction,  you  cannot   hear  him 
upon  the  merits.     Upon  this  motion  to  quash  the 
writ  of  error,  you  can  only  inquire  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion,  and   cannot   look  into  the    merits :  but  you 
are  asked  to  turn  the  party  out  of  Court  for  defect 
of  jurisdiction,  and  without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  by  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  Union,  he  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  and  ex- 
emption which  he  claims.  It  b  no  answer  to  say  that 
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any  individual  may  allege  that  he  has  such  a  privV       issi. 
lege,  in  order  to  remove  his  case  from  the  State     "^^"^"^ 
Court  to  this ;  because  no  injury  would  ensue,  as  the         v. 
ease  would  be  sent  back  with  damages :  and  even  if    ^"*"** 
there  might  be  some  inconveniences,  from  impro- 
perly bringing  causes  here^  they  ought  rsfther  to  be 
submitted  to,  than  to  hazard  the  possible  violation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  a  citizen. 

3.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
•powers  of  this  Court,  that  the  defendant  in  error  is 
<Mie  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Its  authority  ex- 
tends, in  terms,  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  and 
if  there  be  any  implied  exceptions,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  party  setting  up  the  exception  to  show  it.  In 
ord^r  to  except  the  States,  it  is  said  that  they  are 
^vereign  and  independent  societies,  and  therefore 
|iot  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  human  tribu- 
nal. But  we  deny,  that  since  the  establishment  of 
the  national  constitution,  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
a  sovereign  State,  independent  of  the  Union.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  the  sole  sovereign 
authority  of  this  country.  By  them,  and  for  them, 
the  constitution  was  established.  ^  The  people  of 
the  United  States  in  general,  and  that  of  Virginia  in 
particular,  have  taken  away  from  the  State  govern- 
ments certain  authorities  which  they  had  before,  so 
that  they  are  no  longer  sovereign  and  independent  in 
that  sense  which  exempts  them  from  all  coercion  by 
judicial  tribunals.  Every  State  is  limited  in  its 
powers  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  ;  and 
whether  a  State  passes  those  limits,  is  a  question 
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leci .  which  the  people  of  the  U  nion  have  not  thought  fit  to 
trust  to  the  State  legislatures  or  judiciaries,  but 
have  conferred  it  exclusively  on  this  Court.  The 
Court  would  have  the  jurisdiction  without  the  word 
State  being  mentioned  in  the  constitution*  The  term 
*'  att  casesj^^  means  allj  without  exception  ;  and  the 
States  of  the  Union  cannot  be  excepted,  by  implication, 
because  they  have  ceased  to  be  absolutely  sovereign 
and  independent.  The  constitution  declares  that 
every  citizen  of  one  State,  shall  have  9II  the  privi- 
leges of  the  citizens  of  every  other  State.  Suppose 
Virginia  were  to  declare  the  citizens  of  Maryland 
Hliens,  and  proceed  to  escheat  their  lands  by  inquest 
of  office  :  the  party  is  without  a  remedy  ;  unless  he 
can  look  for  protection  to  this  Court,  which  is  the 
guardian  of  constitutional  rights.  Because  the  State, 
which  is  the  wrong  doer,  is  a  party  to  the  suit^  is 
that  a  reason  why  he  should  not  have  redress  ?  By 
the  original  text  of  the  constitution,  there  is  no  li- 
mitation in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  parties, 
where  the  case  arises  under  the  constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  Union :  and  the  amendment  to 
the  constitution  respecting  the  suability  of  States, 
merely  applies  to  the  other  class  of  cases,  where  it  is 
the  character  of  the  parties,  and  not  the  nature  of 
the  controversy,  which  alone  gives  jurisdiction.  The 
original  clause  giving  jurisdiction  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  parties,  as  aliens,  citizens  of  differ- 
ent States,  &c.  does  not  limit,  but  extends  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  Union.  The  amendment  applies 
to  that  alone.  It  leaves  a  suit  between  a  State  and 
a  citizen,  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  &c« 
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where  it  found  it ;  and  the  State3  are  still  liable  to  isti. 
be  sued  by  a  citizen,  where  the  jurisdiction  arises  in 
this  manner,  and  not  merely  out  of  the  character  of 
the  parties.  The  jurisdiction  in  the  present  case 
arises  out  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  controversy, 
and  not  out  of  the  character  of  the  parties ;  and^ 
consequently,  is  not  affected  by  the  amendment. 

But  it  is  said,  that  admitting  the  Court  has  jurist 
diction  where  a  State  is  a  party,  still  that  jurisdiction 
must  be  original,  and  not  appellate ;  because  the  con- 
stitution declares,  that  in  cases  in  which  a  State  shall 
be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  J4i- 
risdiction,  and  in  all  other  cases,  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion«  The  answer  is,  that  this  provision  was  mere- 
ly intended  to  prevent  States  from  being  sued  in 
the  inferior  Courts  of  the  Union ;  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  to  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  tres^ 
ties  of  the  United  States ;  that  where,  in  such  a 
case,  a  State  sues  in  its  own  Courts,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood as  renouncing  its  privilege  or  exemption, 
and  to  submit  itself  to  the  appellate  power  of  this 
Court ;  since,  if  the  jurisdiction  in  this  class  of  cases 
be  concurrent,  it  cannot  be  exercised  originally  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  wherever  the  State  chooses  to 
commence  the  suit  in  its  own  Courts.  Nor  is  there 
any  hardship  in  this  construction.-  The  State  can-- 
not  be  sued  in  its  own  Courts ;  but  if  it  commences 
a  suit  there  against  a  citizen,  and  a  question  arises 
in  that  suit  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties 
of  the  Union,  there  must  be  power  in  this  Court  to 
revise  the  decision  of  the  State  Court,  in  order  to 
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1821.  jproduce  uniformity  ia  the  construction  of  the  oonatt* 
tution,  &c.  Sp,  if  a  consul  sues  in  the  Circuit  Couit, 
Xbis  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction,  although  the 
consul  could  not  be  sued  in  the  Circuit  Court  And 
if  the  United  States,  who  cannot  be  sued  any  where> 
think  proper  to  sue  in  the  District  or  Circuit  Courti 
they  are  amenable  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
this  Court.  Even  granting,  therefore,  that  a  State 
cannot  be  sued  in  any  case ;  the  State  is  not  sued 
Jiere :  she  has  sued  a  citizen,  in  her  -own  tribunals, 
.who  implores  the  protection  of  this  high  Court  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Union.  The  jurisdiction  does  not  act  on  the 
State ;  it  merely  prevents  the  State  from  acting  on  a 
citizen,  and  depriving  him  of  his  constitutional  and 
legal  rights. 

It  is  true,  there  are  some  cases  where  this  Court 
cannot  take  jurisdiction,  though  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union  are  violated  by  a  State.  But 
wherever  a  case  is  fit  for  judicial  cognizance,  or 
.wherever  the  State  tribunals  lake  cognizance  of  it, 
whether  properly  or  not,  the  appellate  power  of  this 
Court  may  intervene,  and  protect  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union  from  violation.  Doubtless,  ^ 
State  might  grant  titles  of  nobility,  raise  and  support 
armies  and  navies,  and  commit  many  other  attacks 
upon  the  constitution,  which  this  Court  could  not 
repel.  But  if  these  attacks  were  made  by  judicial 
means,  or  if  judicial  means  were  used  to  compel 
obedienre  to  these  illegal  measures,  the  authority  of 
this  Court  could,  and  would^  intervene.     Nor  can 
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this  argtudent  apply  to  a  case,  which  is  entirdy      lasi. 
judicial  in  its  very  origin,  and,  therefore,  steers  clear 
of  the  supposed  difficulty  of  vindicating  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  Union  from  violation  in  other 
cases  which  may  be  imagined. 

Neither  is  this  a  criminal  case.  The  offence  in 
question  is  not  made  a  misdemeanour  by  the  law  of 
Virginia.  That  law  merely  imposes  a  penalty,  which 
inay  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  or  information, 
or  indictment.  The  present  prosecution  is  a  mere 
mode  of  recovering  the  penalty.  But  suppose  it  is  a 
criminal  case.  The  constitution  declares,  that  the 
Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  it,  or  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Union ;  which 
includes  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases ;  unless,  in- 
deed, Congress  has  refused  jurisdiction  over  the 
former  in  the  j  udiciary  act,  which  we  insist  it  has 
not 

Mr.  Pinkney^  on  the  same  side,  (1.)  argued,  that 
there  was  no  authority  produced,  or  which  could  be 
produced,  for  the  position  on  the  other  side,  that  this 
Court  could  not,  constitutionally,  exercise  an  appel- 
late jurisdiction  over  the  judgments  or  decrees  of  the 
State  Courts,  in  cases  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union.  The  judiciary  act 
of  1789,  c.  20.  contains  a  cotemporaneous  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  in  this  respect,  of  great 
weight,  considering  who  were  the  authors  of  that 
law; -and  which  has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  re- 
peated decisions  of  this  Court,  constantly  exercising 
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lati.  the  jurisdiction  in  question/  This  legislative  and 
judicial  exposition  has  been  acquiesced  in^  since  no 
attempt  has  eyer  been  made  to  repeal  the  law  upmi 
the  ground  of  its  repugnancy  to  the  constitutioir : 
Transiit  in  rem  judicatam.  But  even  before  the 
Qonsutution  was  adopted,  and  whilst  it  was  submit- 
ted to  public  discussion,  this  interpretation  was  given 
tft  it  by  its  friends,  who  were  anxious  to  avoid  eveij 
objection  which  could  render  it  obnoxious  to  State 
jealousy.  But  they  well  knew  chat  this  interpreta- 
tion was  unavoidable,  and  the  authors  of  die  cele- 
brated Letters  of  Puhlius^  or  the  Federalist^  have 
stated  it  in  explicit  terms/ 

:  a  Clarke  f,  Harwood,  3  DaU.  342.  Gordon  ▼.  Caldcleugli, 
ZCranch,  268.  Smith  y.  Maryland,  6  CrancA,  286.  Mat- 
Uiews  ¥•  Zane,  4  Cranch^  382.  Owings  f.  Norwood's  Lessee, 
t  Cranch^  344.  Martin  y.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  Rep.  304.  Otis  r^ 
Walter,  2  WJieat.  Rep.  18.  Miller  y.  NichoHs,  4  Wheat.  Rep. 
311.  Gelston  v.  Hoyt,  3  Wheat.  Rep.  246.  M*lntire  v. 
Wood,  7  Cranch,  505.  Slocum  y.  Mayberry,  2  Wheat.  Rep.  I. 
M'CuUoch  y.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  Rep.  316. 

jb  "  Here  another  question  occurs— what  relation  would  sob* 
bUI  between  the  national  and  the  State  Courts  in  these  instances 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  ?  I  answer,  that  an  appeal  would 
certainly  lie  from  the  latter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  constitution  in  direct  terms  gives  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  the  enumerated  cases 
of  federal  cognizance,  in  which  it  is  not  to  have  an  orighial 
^ue  ;  without  a  single  expression  to  confine  its  operation  to 
the  inferior  federal  Courts.  The  objects  of  appeal,  not  the 
tribunals  from  which  it  is  to  be  made,  are  alone  contemplated. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  it 
ought  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  State  tribunals,  father 
this  must  be  the  casCi  or  the  local  Courts  must  be  excluded 
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But  it  is  said^  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  1821. 
Courts  is  concurrent  with  those  of  the  Union,  over 
that  class  of  cases  arising  under  the  constitution^ 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  but  at  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress,  who  may  restrain  and  modify  this 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  or  render  it  exclusive  in  the 
federal  tribunals  at  their  pleasure.  The  supremacy 
of  the  national  constitution  and  laws,  is  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  federal  government,  and  would 
be  entirely  surrendered  to  State  usurpation,  if  Con*' 

from  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  national  conceiii» 
else  the  judiciary  authority  of  the  Union  may  be  eluded  at  the 
pletsore  of  every  plaintiff  or  prosecutor.  Neither  of  these 
consequences  ought,  without  evident  necessity,  to  be  involved  ; 
the  latter  would  be  entirely  inadmissible,  as  it  would  defeat 
some  of  the  most  important  and  avowed  purposes  of  the  propo* 
•ed  government,  and  would  essentially  embarrass  its  measures. 
Nor  do  I  perceive  any  foundation  for  such  a  suppositioo* 
Agreeably  to  the  remark  already  made,  the  national  and  State 
systems  are  to  be  regarded  as  ore  whole.-  The  Courts  of  the 
latter  will  of  course  be  natural  auxiliaries  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  an  appeal  from  them  will  as  naturally 
lie  to  that  tribunal  which  is  destined  to  unite  and  assimilate  the 
principles  of  national  justice  and  the  rules  of  national  decisions. 
The  evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the  convention  is,  that  all  the 
oauses  of  the  specified  classes  shall,  for  weighty  public  reasons, 
receive  their  original  or  final  determination  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Union.  To  confine,  therefore,  the  general  expressions,  giving 
appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  appeals  from 
the  jobordinate  federal  Courts,  instead  of  allowing  their  ex* 
tension  to  the  State  Courte,  would  be  to  abridge  the  latitude  of 
the  terms,  in  subversion  of  the  intent,  contrary  to  every  sound 
pule  of  interpretation."  No.  LXXXHI. 
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]8tt.  grews  could  not,  at  itg  option,  invest  the  Conns  of 
the  Union  with  etclostve  jurisdiction  over  this  clas» 
of  eases,  or  giVi^  those  Courts  an  appellate  jarisdic- 
tbn  over  them  from  the  decisions  of  the  State  tribu* 
nals.  Every  other  branch  of  federal  authority  might 
as  well  be  surrendered.  To  part  with  this,  leaves 
the  Union  a  mere  league  or  confederacy  of  States 
Mtirely  sovereign  and  independent  This  particular 
portion  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  indis* 
pensably  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Union. 
It  is  an  axiom  of  political  science^  that  the  judicial 
power  of  every  government  must  be  commensurate 
with  its  legislative  authority  :  it  must  be  adequate  to 
the  protection,  enforcement,  and  assertion  of  all  the 
other  powers  of  the  government  In  some  cases  this 
power  must  necessarily  be  directly  exercised  by  the 
federal  tribunals,  as  in  enforcing  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Union.  But  in  other  cases,  it  is  merely  vl protecting 
power,  and  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  exercised  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Courts  of 
the  Union.  Such  are  suits  between  citizen  and 
citizen  on  contract  Here  the  State  Courts  must  ne- 
cessarily have  original  jurisdiction  ;  but  if  the  party 
defendant  sets  up  a  defence,  founded  (for  example) 
upon  an  act  of  the  State  legislature  supposed  to  im* 
pair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  the  decision  of 
the  State  Court  is  in  favour  of  the  law  thus  set  up, 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  Union  must  be  exerted 
over  the  cause,  or  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  prohibits  any  State  from  making  a  law  im- 
pairing the  oblig:itioD  of  contracts  is  a  dead  letter. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  prohibits 
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the  exercise  of  such  a  controlling  autiiority.    Oo  die       lati. 
cootrary,  k  is  expressly  declared,  that  where  the 
case  arises  uader  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Union,  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  shaU  extead    ^*'*"^' 
to  it.     It  is  the  ctise^  then,  and  not  the  forwn.  m, 
which  it  arises,  that  is  to  determine  whether  the  jn* 
dicial  authority  of  the  Union  shall  be  exercised  over 
jt.    But  therf  is  a  class  of  cases  which  must  neceiEh 
sarily  originate  in  the  State  tribunals,  because  it  caQ<» 
not  be  known  at  the  time  the  suit  is  coramenoed^ 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  involve  any  questioa  ari*^ 
inng  uader  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union. 
Over  this  class  of  cases,  then,  the  Courts  of  the 
Union  must  have  appellate  jurisdiction*    The  appel- 
late power  of  this  Court  is  extended  by  the  constit«» 
tion  to  all  cases  within  the  judicial  authority  of  the 
Union,  and  not  included  within  the  or^'no/ jurisdic* 
tion  of  this  Court.     Its  appellate  power,  so  far  as 
Kspects  the  constitution,   depends,  then,   on  twe 
questions  only  :  is  the  case  within  the  judicial  power 
of  the  Union  P  and  is  it  within  the  original  cogni* 
zance  of  this  Court?    The  first  question  being  an- 
swered affirmatively,  and  the  second  negatively,  the 
appellate  power  under  the  constitution  is  completely 
established  in  any  given  case. 

But  the  power  of  removing  this  class  of  causesi 
pendente  lite^  is  also  denied ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the 
authority  to  remove,  before  judgment,  a  suit  brought 
in  the  State  Court,  into  the  federal  Court,  is  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution.  In  Martin  v.  Hunter ^  the 
argument  was  the  other  way,  and  it  was  insisted, 
that  Congress  ought  to  have  given  to  this  Court  the 
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1821.  power  of  evoking  this  description  of  causes  from  the 
State  tribunals,  the  moment  any  question  arose  re- 
specting the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  offensive  exercise  of  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  the  State  Courts/  Quacunque  via 
data — it  is  immaterial ;  for  the  power  of  removal,  if 
it  be  not  unconstitutional,  is  an  appellate  power,  and 
analogous  to  a  writ  of  error.  If  it  be  unconstitu- 
tional, the  necessity  for  the  controlling  power  of  a 
writ  of  error,  is  only  the  more  manifest  Take  away 
both,  and  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
Union  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  State  judicatures* 

Again.  It  is  said,  that  the  judges  of  the  State 
Courts  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of 
the  Union,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Union 
are  their  supreme  law :  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
constitution  reposes  implicit  confidence  in  them,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  revision  of  their  judgments. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  constitution  reposes  this 
implicit  confidence  in  the  State  tribunals,  why  does 
it  authorize  the  establishment  of  federal  Courts, 
which,  upon  this  supposition,  would  be  wholly  use- 
less ?  And  why  are  the  members  of  the  State  legis- 
latures and  executives  required  to  take  the  same 
oath  ?  They  are  bound  to  support  the  constitution 
by  the  same  solemn  sanctions,  and  yet  their  acta 
may  confessedly  be  set  aside  by  the  national  judica- 
tures, as  being  repugnant  to  that  constitution.  The 
actual  cbnstitution  of  this  country  is  not  a  govern- 
ment of  confidence ;  it  is  a  scheme  of  government 

a  1  Wheat.  Rep.  319. 
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conceived  in  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  rendered  issi. 
adequate  to  all  its  own  purposes,  by  its  own  means : 
and  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  the  principal 
means  of  giving  effect  to  it.  This  it  is  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  Confederation.  Experience  has 
shown  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  this  provision. 
If  the  State  Courts  may  adjudicate  conclusively  for 
the  Union,  why  may  not  the  State  legislatures  legis- 
late for  it ;  and  where  is  the  utility  of  distinct  and 
appropriate  powers,  if  it  cannot  maintain  them  from 
violation  ?  In  Martin  v.  Hunter j'  the  Court  consi- 
dered this  argument  fully,  and  thought  it  operated 
the  other  way.  The  care  which  the  constitution 
takes  to  tmke  the  State  Courts  respect  it,  and  the 
laws  and  treaties  made  under  it,  proves  that  it  was 
supposed  that  cases  might  come  before  them  by  ori- 
ginal suit,  which  would  involve  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Union,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  appeal  or 
revision.  This  was  anticipated,  and  the  constitu- 
tion endeavours  to  make  the  first  decision  correct,  by 
the  sanction  of  an  oath.  But  it  does  not  improvi- 
dently  rely  upon  that  alone.  The  judges  of  the  in- 
ferior Courts  of  the  Union  take  the  same  oath,  and 
lie  under  the  same  obligation ;  but  they  are  not  the 
less  subject  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

But  it  is  asked,  can  Congress  grant  an  appeal 
from  the  District  or  Circuit  Court,  to  a  State  Court? 
The  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  and  it  is 
thence  inferred  that  they  cannot  grant  an  appeal 

a  1  Wheat.  Rep.  349. 
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1821.  from  a  State  to  a  federal  Court.  This  seems  to  im^ 
ply  that  you  can  do  nothing  unless  you  can  do  Hs 
opposite.  Such  a  proposition  would  repeal  aU  the 
physical  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe.  As  well 
might  it  be  asked,  can  Congress  grant  an  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  to  the  District  Court ;  and  be- 
cause there  is  something  absurd  in  the  idea  of  aa 
appeal  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  tribunal,  it 
would  be  inferred  that  the  opposite  appeal  could  not 
be  granted.  But,  until  the  relation  of  supreme  and 
subordinate  is  destroyed,  the  State  laws  and  judica* 
tares  must  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  those  of 
the  Union,  in  all  cases  within  the  scope  of  its 
powers  and  jurisdiction.  Such  was  oflbe  the  doc- 
trine asserted  by  Virginia  herself,  and  to  which  it  is 
confidently  believed  she  will  revert  in  a  moment  of 
calmer  reflection/ 

a  The  learned  counsel  here  read  the  following  resolotions  of 
the  legislature  of  Virginia. 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  begun  and  held  at  the  Capitol  in  the  Citj  of 
Richmood,  the  4th  day  of  December,  1809. 

Friday^  January  26,  1810.  '<  Mr.  Nelson  reported  from  the 
Committee  to  whom  were  committed  the  preamble  and  resola-* 
tiooa  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  Peim- 
sylvania,  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  impartial  tribunal  to  decide  disputes  between 
the  State  and  federal  judiciary,  that  the  Committee  had,  ac- 
cording to  order,  taken  the  said  preambles  and  resolutioos 
aoder  their  consideration,  and  directed  him  to  report  them 
without  any  amendment.  And  on  the  question  being  pot  there* 
upon,  the  same  were  agreed  to  aoanimously,  by  the  House »  as 
follows :  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communi* 
cation  of  theGoYemor  of  PeiiiisylTania»  cohering  certain  resa* 
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^  It  is  further  contended  on  the  other  side,  that      isti. 
this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  present  case, 
because  the  writ  of  error  presents  no  question  ari^ 

IqtioDS  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  proposing  an  amend* 
meDt  to  the  constitation  of  the  United  States^  by  the  appoint* 
iQeDt  of  an  impartial  tribunal  to  decide  disputes  between  ih% 
State  and  federal  judiciary,  have  had  the  same  under  their  con- 
sideration,  and  are  of  opinion  that  a  tribunal  is  already  provided 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  wit :  The  SupreoM 
Xllourt,  more  eminently  qualified  from  their  habits  and  dutiesi 
from  the  mode  of  their  selection,  and  from  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  to  decide  the  disputes  aforesaid,  in  an  enlightened  alid 
impartial  manner,  than  any  other  tribunal  which  <^ould  be 
created.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  selected 
from  those  in  the  United  States  who  are  most  celebrated  for 
virtue  and  legal  learning,  not  at  the  will  of  a  single  individnali 
but  by  the  concurrent  wishes  of  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States ;  they  will,  therefore,  have  no  local  prejudices  and 
partialities.  The  duties  they  have  to  perform  lead  them  neces- 
saply  to  the  most  enlarged  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal,  and  several  State  Courts,  together 
with  the  admirable  symmetry  of  our  Government.  The 
tenure  of  their  offices  enables  them  to  pronounce  the  sound 
and  correct  opinions  they  may  have  formed,  without  fear,  6- 
Tour,  or  partiality.  The  amendment  to  the  constitution  pro- 
posed by  Pennsylvania,  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  idea  that 
the  federal  judiciary  will,  from  a  lust  of  power,  enlarge  their 
jurisdiction,  to  the  total  annihilation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  ;  that  they  will  exercise  their  will  instead  of  the 
law  and  the  constitution.  This  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing, 
would  operate  more  strongly  against  the  tribunal  proposed  to 
be  created,  which  promises  so  little,  than  against  the  Supreme. 
Court,  which,  for  the  reasons  given  before,  have  every  thing 
connected  with  their  appointment,  calculated  to  insure  confi- 
dence. What  security  have  we,  were  the  proposed  amend- 
ment adopted,  that  this  tribunal  would  not  substitute  their  will 
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1821.       sing  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
^  .  States.     And  to  show  this,  it  is  said  that  the  record 

Cohens  ' 

▼;        speaks  only  of  the  validity  of  the  act  of  Congress^ 

and  their  pleasure  in  place  of  the  law  ?  The  jndiciary  are  the 
weakest  of  the  three  departments  of  goverament,  and  least  dan* 
gerous  to  the  political  rights  of  the  constitntion.  Thej  hold 
neither  the  parse  nor  the  sword  ;  and  even  to  enforce  their  own 
judgments  and  decrees,  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  exe- 
cutive arm.  Should  the  federal  judiciary,  however,  unmiod- 
ful  of  their  weakness,  unmindful  of  the  duty  which  they  owe 
to  themselves  and  their  country,  become  corrupt,  and  transcend 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  would  the  proposed  amendment 
oppose  even  a  probable  barrier  to  such  an  improbable  state  of 
things  ?  Tjie  creation  of  a  tribunal  such  as  is  proposed  bj 
Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  it, 
from  the  description  given  in  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  that  State,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  tend 
rather  to  invite,  than  prevent  a  collision  between  the  federal 
and  State  Courts.  It  might  also  become,  in  process  of  time,  4 
serious  and  dangerous  embarrassment  to  the  operations  of  the 
general  Government. 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  legislature  of  this  State  do  dis* 
approve  of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  also,  that  his  excellency  the  Governor  be,  and  is 
hereby  requested  to  transmit  forthwith,  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  resolutions  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Re- 
presentatives of  this  State,  in  Congress,  and  to  the  executivei 
of  the  several  States  in  the  Union,  and  request  that  the  saoae 
be  laid  before  the  legislatures  thereof." 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia : 

*'  Tuesday,  January  23,  1810.  The  House,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  after 
some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  chair,  and 
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and  nobodjr  denies  its  validity,  and  therefore  no 
question  arises  under  an  act  of  Congress.  But  the 
words  of  the  judiciary  act  are  pursued  by  this  writ 
of  error,  as  they  always  have  been  in  other  cases. 
It  is  the  validity  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  va- 
lidity of  the  act  of  Virginia,  as  compared  with  itj 
which  are  drawn  into  question.  The  Court  below 
decided  against  the  first,  and  in  favour  of  the  last,  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  case.  The  validity  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  means  the  effect  attributed  to  it  by  the 
^fendant  who  sets  it  up  as  a  defence  against  so  much 
of  the  act  of  the  State  as  inflicts  a  penalty  upon  him 
for  doing  what  the  act  of  Congress  authorizes.  The 
defendant  relies  upon  the  act  of  Congress,  as  crea* 
ting  an  exception  in  favour  of  his  case,  out  of  the  act 
of  Virginia.  He  says  it  is  valid,  or  available,  or  effi- 
cacious to  create  such  an  exception.  That  was  the 
question  which  the  record  shows  was  before  the 
Court  below  ;  and  the  Court  decided  that  it  was  not 
so  valid,  or  available,  or  efficacious.  Whether  it  is 
so  or  not,  is  the  question  which  the  writ  of  error 
presents  for  inquiry  ; .  and  it  is  such  a  question  as  the 


Mr.  Robert  Stanard  reported  that  the  committee  had,  accord- 
ing to  order,  had  under  consideration  the  preamble  and  resola- 
tiont  of  the  select  committee  to  whom  were  referred  that  part 
of  the  Governor's  communication  which  relates  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  had  gone  through  the  same,  and 
directed  him  to  report  them  to  the  House  without  amendment ; 
which  he  handed  in  at  the  clerk's  table,  and  the  question  being 
put  on  agreeing  to  the  said  preamble  and  resolutions,  thej 
were  agreed  toby  the  House  unanimously. 
Vol.  VL  46 
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1821.  appellate  power  of  this  Court  can  deal  with.  Bat 
^■^^^^  the  question  on  this  motion  to  dismiss  the  writ  of 
▼•  .  error,  is  not  whether  the  act  of  Congress  is  valid  as 
against  the  act  of  Virginia  ;  but  whether  that  ques- 
tion is  presented  by  the  record,  so  that  this  Court 
can  determine  it,  after  it  has  concluded  to  entertain 
the  writ  of  error.  It  is  the  claim  of  a  right,  privi- 
lege, or  exemption  under  the  statute  of  the  United 
States,  which  gives  the  jurisdiction/  The  decision 
upon  that  claim,  as  it  appears  upon  the  record,  is 
the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction.  That  the  claim  to 
exemption  appears  upon  the  record,  cannot  be  de- 
nied in  this  case  more  than  any  other.  The  claim 
may  even  be  an  absurd  one  :  but  this  Court  cannot 
be  called  upon,  on  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  writ  of 
error,  to  condemn  it  as  such.  All  argument  upon 
the  sufficiency  of  the  claim  is  premature,  so  long  as 
it  \Sj  sub  judice^  whether  the  Court  can  examine  its 
sufficiency. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  question  does  not  arise 
under  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  but  under  a 
mere  by-law  of  the  City  of  Washington ;  and  that 
the  case  involves  nothing  but  that  by-law :  and  it  is 
said  to  be  absurd  to  call  a  by-law  of  the  City  of 
Washington  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
material whether  it  be  so  or  not.  The  by-law  is  the 
execution  of  a  power  given  by  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  the  execution  of  that  power, 
involves  the  effect  of  the  law ;  and  although  the 
execution  of  the  power  is  not  a  law  of  the  United 

a  Wheat.  Dig.  Dec.  HU  Omt.  Law,  V.  (B.)  186. 
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States,  yet  that  which  gives  the  power  is.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  not  what  is  the  mere  effect 
of  the  execution  of  the  power  in  the  abstract,  or  un- 
connected with  the  law  which  gives  it,  but  what  is 
the  effect  of  the  power  by  force  of  the  law  whidi 
gives  it :  and  that  question  compels  you  to  mount 
ftp  to  the  constitution  itself. 

.  The  course  of  the  inquiry  will  then  be,  (1.)  What 
has  the  party  done  ?  and  what  is  the  immediate 
authority  under  which  he  did  it  ?  (2.)  What  is  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  authority?  what  its 
qualities  under  the  law  which  gave  it,  and  the  con- 
stitution under  which  that  law  was  passed  ? 

If  an  officer  of  the  United  States  does  any  act  for 
which  a  State  Court  calls  him  to  account,  and  he 
relies  in  his  defence  upon  the  authority,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  a  statute  of  Congress,  his  act  is  not  a  law 
of  the  United  States ;  but  his  defence  is  referred  to 
the  effect  and  validity  of  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  again  referred  to  the  constitution,  which 
is  the  paramount  law.  The.  last  act  done  need  not 
be  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is  sufficient,  if  it 
is  attempted  to  be  justified,  or  its  consequences  main- 
tained, under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  which  it  is 
alleged  gave  to  it  a  protecting  power  in  the  case  be- 
fore the  Court. 

It  is,  however,  asserted,  that  the  constitution  gives 
jurisdiction  only  in  cases  arising  under  it,  or  the 
laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  this 
case  does  not  arise  under  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
because  the  act  of  Congress  now  in  question  is  not  a 
law  of  the  United  States.    An  act  of  the  Congress, 
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i8«i.  in  its  capacity  of  Ideal  sovereign  of  the  Disto'ic^t  6f 
Columbia,  is  said  not  to  be  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  But  whose  law,  then,  is  it  ?  The  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  are  the  local  sovereigBB 
of  the  District,  and  it  is  by  them  that  this  law  is 
passed.  Is  it  less  a  law  of  the  United  Stated,  be^ 
cause  it  does  not  operate  directly  upon  the  Unioil  at 
lai^e  ?  A  statute  is  not  a  law  of  the  United  States 
on  account  of  the  subject  on  which  it  acts  bemg 
limited  or  unlimited..  It  is  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  is  passed  by  the  legislative  power 
of  the  United  States.  The  legislative  authority  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  that  of  the  Utfion.  Its 
sphere  is  limited,  but  the  power  itself  is  even  greater 
than  the  general  federal  power  of  the  Union.  It  is 
the  power  of  the  People  and  the  States  combioed, 
exerted  upon  their  peculiar  domain.  It  is  the  nme 
Congress  which  passes  both  description  of  laws* 
The  question,  whether  the  law  operates  beyond  the 
District,  is  the  question  upon  the  merits  hereafter  to 
be  discussed. 

Again  ;  it  is  said,  tfiat  the  by-law  alone  is  in  ques- 
tion, and  not  the  act  of  Congress  :  because  the  by- 
law is  not  passed  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  power  of  the  people  of 
the  District  to  govern  themselves.  The  act  of  Con- 
gress only  calls  this  inherent  power  into  action :  and 
this  inherent  power,  when  so  called  into  action,  is 
the  only  power  which  this  Court  can  deal  with.  The 
fellacy  of  this  argument  consists  in  its  confounding 
inherent  power  with  an  inherent  capacity  to  receive 
power.    The  subordinate  legislative  power  of  the 
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territories  alid  DistriotSi  which  belong  to  the  Uaion  1821. 
in  fuH  sovereigntj,  is  not  their  power,  but  that  of 
their  superior.  But  admit  this  abstract  doctrine  of 
inherent  power :  the  question  stili  recurs,  what  is  the 
constitutional  effect  of  this  power  being  excited  into 
action  by  the  paramount  power.  The  action  of  the 
inherent  power  will  still  depend  upon  the  power  bjr 
which  it  is  set  in  motion ;  and  what  it  can,  or  can* 
not  dO|  under  that  impulse,  is  just  the  same  question 
with  the  other. 

It  is  also  objected,  that  a  law  emanating  from  the 
local  power  of  Congress  over  the  District  of  Column 
Ua,  cannot  bind  the  Union.  But  whether  it  can  or 
not  is  the  very  question  to  be  determined,  when  the 
merits  come  to  be  discussed ;  which  the  writ  of 
error  gives  authority  to  decide  ;  and  which  cannot 
be  decided  without  entertaining  the  writ  of  error. 
The  argument  on  the  other  side,  proceeds  in  a  vitious 
circle.  It  is  asserted,  that  you  must  quash  the  writ 
of  error,  because  you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
case  or  question.  It  is,  then,  said,  that  you  must 
take  jurisdiction  of,  and  inquire  into,  the  case  and 
the  question,  in  order  that  you  may  dismiss  the  writ 
of  error :  or,  in  other  words,  you  have,  and  you 
have  not,  jurisdiction  over  the  case  and  question, 
and  you  ought  to  decide  them  in  order  to  see  that 
you  ought  not  to  decide  them.  And  here  again  the 
supposed  absurdity  of  the  claim  of  protection,  by  the 
defendant  on  the  record,  against  the  act  of  Virginia, 
is  urged  to  authorize  a  refusal  to  inquire  upon  the 
writ  of  er?or,  whether  it  is  absurd  or  not. 
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1021.  3.  The  next  ground  of  objection  tothejurisdictioii 

"^^Y^^  JSj  that  the  writ  of  error  is  itself  a  suit  against  a 

▼*  State  by  a  citizen  of  that  or  some  other  State.    And 


Yii^g^Dia. 


Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Error^  (L.)  is  cited  as  an  authority  to 
show  that  a  release  of  all  suits  is  a  release  of  a  writ 
of  error.  But,  even  admitting  that  it  may  sometimes 
be  technically  called  a  suit,  it  is  not  such  a  suit  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  constitution.  A  writ  of  error, 
where  a  party  is  to  be  restored  to  something,  may  be 
released  by  a  release  of  all  suits  or  actions,  because 
in  this  respect  it  resembles  an  action.  But  this  writ 
of  error  is  not  a  suit,  because  the  party  is  not  to  be 
restored  to  any  thing.  A  reversal  of  the  judgment 
below  will  leave  things  just  as  they  were  before  the 
judgment.  But  the  State  of  Virginia  is  not  compel- 
led to  come  into  this  Court  by  the  writ  of  error.  A 
citation,  or  scire  facias  ad  audiendum  errores,  is  only 
notice  to  the  State,  leaving  it  at  her  option  volunta- 
rily to  appear.  It  does  not  act  compulsorily  upon 
the  State.  It  acts  upon  the  Court,  which  she  has 
used  as  the  instrument  to  enforce  her  law.  A  case 
js  presented  by  the  interference  of  the  judiciary  of 
the  State,  for  the  interposition  of  the  appellate 
power  of  this  Court.  The  object  is  to  reverse  the 
judgment,  and  that  done,'there  is  an  end  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  power.  The  United  States  are  liable  to  the 
same  coercion.  They  may  be  called  before  this 
Court  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  judgments  ob- 
tained in  their  favour  may  be  reversed.  And  is  it 
then  derogatory  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  particular 
State,  that  its  judgments  should  be  liablei^o  be  con- 
trolled in  the  same  manner^  in  cases  within  the  ju« 
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dicial  power  of  the  Union  ?  This  control  is  exerted 
npon  the  judiciary  ;  upon  the  judgments  of  the  ju- 
diciary. The  State  is  incidentally  aflfected ;  but 
that  has  been  already  determined  in  this  Court  to 
be  immaterial/  Nor  is  this  sort  of  control  more  ex- 
ceptionable than  that  which  is  constantly  exercised, 
in  suits  between  private  parties,  over  the  acts  of  the 
State  legislatures  and  executives,  upon  the  same 
ground  of  their  repugnancy  to  the  constitution  and 
hws  of  the  Union. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  you  can  give  costs  against 
the  State,  and  enforce  the  payment ;  the  answer  is, 
that  you  cannot  do  so  in  any  case  upon  a  mere  re- 
versal of  a  judgment.  And  even  if  you  could  in  a 
case  between  private  parties,  is  it  any  objection  to 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  where  the 
United  States  are  plaintiffs  below,  that  you  cannot 
award  and  enforce  the  payment  of  costs  against 
them  ?  It  is  not  jurisdiction  over  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia that  is  claimed,  but  over  a  question  arising 
under  the  laws  of  that  State,  ^nd  over  the  judg- 
ments of  her  Courts  construing  those  laws.  This 
point  is  incidentally  touched  in  Martin  v.  Hunter^  in 
considering  the  question  as  to  removal  of  suits,  be- 
fore judgment,  and  it  is  there  said  by  the  Court  that 
the  remedy  of  removal  of  suits  would  be  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  purposes  of  the  constitution,  if  it 
could  act  only  on  the  parties^  and  not  upon  the 
Slate  Courts.'' 

a  Wheat.  Dig.  Dec.  tit.  Const.  Law,  V.  (C.)  211. 
a  1  Wheat.  Rep.  350. 
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1821.  4.  Lastly.  It  is  insisted,  for  the  defendant  ioerroTi 

tliat  this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  present 
case,  because  a  State  is  a  party  to  the  original  con- 
troversy which  the  writ  of  error  brings  before  the 
Court :  That  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  in  all 
cases,  where  a  State  is  a  party,  is  original^  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  this  case. 
The  obvious  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the 
jurisdiction  now  claimed  does  not  arise  under  that 
part  of  the  constitution  which  gives  original  juris- 
diction to  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  in  which  a 
State  is  a  party ;  but  the  jurisdiction  is  asserted 
under  that  clause  which  gives  the  federal  judiciary 
cognizance  of  all  cases  arising  under  the  constita- 
tion,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  parties.  In  this  latter 
class  of  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  ju- 
risdiction. In  some  of  this  description  of  cases,  the 
jurisdiction  could  not  be  originally  exercised.  The 
penal  laws  of  a  State  cannot  be  originally  enforced, 
or  enforced  at  all,  by  a  judicature  of  the  Union. 
They  cannot  therefore  form  the  subjects  of,  or  create 
i^ubjccts  for,  its  original  jurisdiction.  The  Courts 
of  the  United  States  can  here  exert  only  a  control- 
ling or  restraining  power  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Union,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
appeal  or  writ  of  error.  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
taken  in  Martin  v.  Hunter.  The  Court  there  says, 
'*  Suppose  an  indictment  for  a  crime  in  a  State 
Court,  and  the  defendant  should  allege  in  his '  de- 
fence, that  the  crime  was  committed  by  an  exjpost 
facto  act  of  tlie  State ;  must  not  the  State  Court,  in 
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the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  which  has  already  right-  i83i. 
fully  attached,  have  a  right  to  pronounce  on  the 
sufficiency  and  validity  of  the  defence  ?  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  upon  any  legal  principles,  to 
give  a  negative  answer  to  these  inquiries.  Innume- 
rable instances  of  the  same  sort  might  be  stated  in 
illustration  of  the  position;  and  unless  the  State 
Courts  could  sustain  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  this 
clause  of  the  sixth  article  would  be  without  meaning 
or  effect,  and  public  mischiefs  of  a  most  enormous 
magnitude  would  inevitably  ensue.'''  So  the  Court 
afterwards  say,  in  the  context  of  the  passage  before 
cited,  speaking  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  remedy  of 
removal  of  suits  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
constitution,  ^'  in  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  difficulty  seems  admitted  to  be  insurmountable,"^ 
&c.  What  difficulty  ?  The  difficulty  of  controlling 
them  by  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  without  the 
aid  of  a  writ  of  error,  because  those  Courts  could 
take  no  original  cognizance  of  this  description  of 
cases,  and  they  could  not  be  removed  before  judg- 
ment. As,  then,  the  federal  Courts  have  no  original 
jurisdiction  of  cases  arising  merely  under  the  consti^ 
tution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union,  it  follows, 
that  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  speaks  of 
cases  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  does  not 
apply  to  it :  and  the  appellate  power,  now  in  ques- 
tion, is  to  be  sought  for  in  that  part  of  the  same  ar- 
ticle which  declares,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Union  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 

a  1  Wheat.  Rep.  341.  b  1  Wheat,  Rep.  SBO. 
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i8«i.       constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Uniooi  co«- 
^'^^'^^^^^    pled  with  the  subsequent  provision,  which  declares, 

Cohens        \        .        ,,  L-    iT     L   .    •    J-   •   1 

V.  that  in  all  cases  to  which  that  judicial  power  ex- 
"^"''^  tends,  this  Court  shall  have  appeUaie^  where  it  hasi 
not  original  jurisdiction,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  Congress  may  prescribe. 
That  it  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  established  by  the  authority  of  the  case 
of  Martin  v.  Hunter  :  and  that  this  appellate  power 
is  competent  to  control  the  State  Courts,  is  also 
proved  by  that  case.'  There  is,  therefore,  no  open 
question  but  this,  does  the  fact  of  a  State  being  a 
party  prosecutor  in  the  State  Court,  make  this  case 
an  exception,  and  take  it  out  of  the  general  rule  ? 
Upon  the  plain  policy  and  purpose  of  the  constitution 
it  does  not.  This  jurisdiction  has  already  been 
shown  to  be  different  in  its  nature  from  the  original 
jurisdiction  which  was  exercised  over  States  before 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution.  But  that  other 
jurisdiction  will  go  far  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing 
unnatural  in  giving  appellate  power  over  State 
Courts  in  cases  where  a  State  is  a  party  plaintiff. 
The  constitution  authorized  direct  coercion  over 
States  or  private  citizens  indifferently.  The  amend- 
ment has  partly  taken  this  away  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  is  still  manifested  by  the  former  pro- 
vision. The  same  constitution  also  authorized  ap- 
pellate control  over  State  Courts ;  and  is  it  natural 
that  it  should  condemn  the  same  control,  merely  be- 

a  1  Whtai.  Rep.  304. 
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oauae  a  State  bas  obtained  the  judgment  to  be  re-  issi. 
vised  ?  The  constitution  had  no  delicacy  with  re- 
gard to  States  on  this  matter.  It  considered  them 
as  directly  amenable  where  original  jurisdiction  can 
be  exerted.  Why  not  empower  its  tribunals  to  affect 
their  interests  in  an  appellate  form,  by  acting?  not  on 
the  State,  but  on  its  Courts,  as  unquestionably  it 
does  in  all  cases  where  individuals  are  parties  below  ? 
The  appellate  power  is  trifling,  compared  with  the 
original  as  it  formerly  stood:  and  a  constitution 
which  gave  the  last  could  have  no  scruples  about  the 
first.  The  appellate  control  is  respectful  to  the  State 
sovereignties  compared  with  the  original;  and  it 
stands  upon  high  considerations  of  self  defence,  upon 
grounds  of  constitutional  necessity  not  applicable  to 
the  other.  The  suability  of  the  States  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,  and  the  constitution  still  be 
safe.  But  the  judicial  control  of  the  Union  over 
State  encroachments  and  usurpations,  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  sovereignty  of  the  constitution — to  its 
integrity — ^to  its  very  existence.  Take  it  away,  and 
the  Union  becomes  again  a  loose  and  feeble  confe- 
deracy— a  government  of  false  and  foolish  confi- 
dence—-a  delusion  and  a  mockery !  Why  is  it  in 
cases,  in  which  individuals  are  parties  in  a  State 
Court,  that  the  judgment  may  be  revised  in  this 
Court?  Because  the  judiciary  of  the  Union  ought 
to  possess  ample  power  to  preserve  the  constitution, 
and  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union,  from  violation 
by  other  judicatures.  Its  judicial  powers  should  be 
commensurate  with  its  other  powers,  and  rights,  and 
prerogatives.    They  might    else    be    evaded    and 
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1821.       trampled  under  foot  by  judicatures  in  which  the 
constitution  does  not  confide.     This  high  motive 
is  as  strong,  at  least,  where  a  State  is  plaintiflf  or 
prosecutor  in  its  own  Courts,  as  where  it  is  not. 
Indeed,  it  is  far  stronger ;  for  all  the  motives  to  ju- 
dicial leanings  and  partialities  here  operate  in  their 
fullest  force,  though  the  State  judges  may  not  be 
conscious  of  their  influence.     The  sovereignty  of 
the   State  law — State  pride — State   interests — are 
here  in  paramount  vigour  as  inducements  to  error  ; 
and  judicial  usurpation  is  countenanced  by  legislative 
support  and  popular  prejudice.     Let  the  Court  look 
to  the  consequences  of  this  distinction.     A  State 
passes  a  law  repugnant  to  the  national  constitution. 
It  gives  a  remedy  in  the  name  of  an  individual — a 
common  informer.     You  may  control  this  law,  if  the 
State  judiciary  acts  upon  it.     But  the  State  may 
avoid  this  (as  it  seems)  by  authorizing  the  remedy 
in  its  own  name  ;  and  you  thus  lose  your  protecting 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  although  you  might  still 
exercise  it,  as  in  the  other  case,  in  the  inoffensive 
mode  of  confining  your  control  to  the  State  judicia- 
ry.    The  whole  constitution  of  the  Union  might 
thus  be  overturned  unless  force  should  be  resorted 
to  :  and  the  object  of  the  constitution  was  to  avoid 
force,  by  giving  ordinary  judicial  power  of  correc- 
tion. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  sovereign  State  of  the 
Union  is  not  amenable  to  judicature,  unless  made  so 
by  express  words — eo  nomine.  I  deny  this  as  re- 
spects appellate  jurisdiction,  which  acts,  not  on  the 
State,  but  on  its  Courts.    The  words  of  the  consti-i 
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tudon  are  sufficiently  express,  and  all  reason  is  on  ista. 
that  side :  especially  since  it  is,  or  must  be  admitted, 
that  these  Courts  may  be  thus  controlled,  and  the  le- 
gislative power  of  the  State  be  reached  through 
them,  and  controlled  also :  and  especially  too,  when 
the  constitution  has  not  scrupled,  in  other  cases,  to 
subject  the  States  to  direct  control. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  there  are  cases  arising 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union,  which, 
from  their  very  nature,  are  not  the  subjects  of  judi- 
cial cognizance,  and  consequently  are  exceptions  ou( 
of  the  general  grant  of  judicial  power  under  the  con- 
stitution ;  such  as  the  prohibition  to  the  States  to 
grant  titles  of  nobility,  &c :  and  that  the  present 
case  may  be  such  an  exception.  But  the  very  sup- 
position admits,  that  if  the  case  in  question  is  suited 
to  the  exertion  of  judicial  power,  it  is  not  an  excep- 
tion :  and  the  moment  a  State  judiciary  intervenes, 
judicial  jurisdiction  can,  and  ought  to  be  exerted.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  inquire  how  the  case  must,  in  gene- 
ral, exist,  in  order  to  become  the  proper  object  of 
judicial  cognizance  ;  for  here  it  does  exist  in  a  pro- 
per shape  for  that  purpose.  A  State  Court  has  in- 
tervened, and  the  regular  appellate  power  of  this 
Court  may  act.  Nor  does  the  proof  of  some  excep- 
tions arising  from  necessity,  establish  other  excep- 
tions free  from  that  necessity.  Many  unlawful 
things  cannot  be  restrained  by  judicature  :  but  does 
it  follow  that  where  they  can  be  restrained,  they 
shail  not  ? 

Again  :  It  is  said  that  the  States  may  destroy  the 
federal  Government  at  their  pleasure,  merely  by  for- 
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1821.  bearing  to  elect  Senators^  and  to  provide  for  the  flec- 
tion of  a  President  and  Representatives^  and  tbat  the 
authority  of  the  Union  is  incompetent  to  coerce 
them.  Such  extreme  arguments  prove  nothing  to 
the  present  purpose :  but  suppose  the  States  could 
not  be  coerced  in  such  a  case  to  do  their  dutj,  be- 
cause no  intervening  Court  or  agent  is  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a  desperate  purpose, 
does  this  prove  that  you  cannot  defensively  control 
active  violations  of  the  constitution  or  laws,  when  a 
controllable  judicature  or  agent  intervenes  to  perpe- 
trate these  violations  ^ 

It  is  also  said,  that  this  is  a  prosecution  under  a 
penal  statute,  and  that  criminal  cases  peculiarly  be- 
long to  the  domestic  forum.  The  answer  is,  that 
so  was  the  case  of  M^CuUoch  v.  Maryland,  a  gui 
tarn  action,  under  a  penal  law  of  that  State,  giving 
one  half  of  the  penalty  to  the  State,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  informer  ;  yet  this  Court  did  not  consider 
the  nature  of  the  suit,  or  the  circumstance  of  a  State 
being  a  party,  as  forming  a  valid  objection  to  the 
jurisdiction.'  Nobody  objects  to  a  State  enforcing 
its  own  penal  laws:  all  that  is  claimed  is,  that 
in  executing  them,  it  should  not  violate  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  which  are  paramount :  Sic  utere  tuo 
ut  alienum  non  Itsdas. 

The  other  suppositions  which  have  been  stated  of 
bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws  passed  by  the 
States,  and  attempted  to  be  executed,  but  decided 
by  this  Court  to  be  unconstitutional,   and  yet  the 

a  4  Whtat.  Rep.  31G. 
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Siate  Courts  persbdng  sn  carrying  tbem  into  effect,  issi. 

even  in  capital  caaesi  are  too  wild  and  extravagant,  ^"^^2!!^ 

to  illustrate  any  ^CBtion  which  can  ever  practically  ?. 
arise. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  Mgreh  3d.    ^^ 
of  the  Court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgaieat  rendered  in 
the  Court  of  Hustings  for  the  borough  of  Norfolk, 
on  an  information  for  selling  lottery  tickets,  contrary 
to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  In  the 
State  Court,  the  defendant  claimed  the  protection 
of  an  act  of  Congress.  A  case  was  agreed  between 
the  parties,  which  states  the  act  of  Assembly  on 
which  the  iprosecution  was  founded,  and  the  act  of 
Congress  on  which  the  defendant  relied,  and  con- 
cludes in  these  words :  ^Mf  upon  this  case  the  Court 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  acts  of  Congress  before 
mentioned  were  valid,  and,  on  the  true  construction 
of  those  acts,  the  lottery  tickets  sold  by  the  defend- 
ants  as  aforesaid,  might  lawfully  be  sold  within  the 
State  of  Virginia,  notwithstanding  the  act  or  statute 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  prohibiting  such 
sale,  then  judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  defend- 
ants :  And  if  the  Court  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  statute  or  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  prohibiting  such  sale,  is  valid, 
notwithstanding  the  said  acts  of  Congress,  then 
judgment  to  be  entered  that  the  defendants  are 
guilty,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  recover  against 
tbem  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs.^' 
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1821.  Judgment  was  rendered  against  the  defendants ; 

and  the  Court  in  which  it  was  rendered  being  the 
highest  Court  of  the  State  in  which  the  cause  was 
cognizable,  the  record  has  been  brought  into  this 
Court  by  writ  of  error/ 

The  defendant  in  error  moves  to  dismiss  this  writ, 
for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

In  support  of  this  motion,  three  points  have  been 
made,  and  argued  with  the  ability  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  merits.  These  points 
are — 

1st.  That  a  State  is  a  defendant. 

2d.  That  no  writ  of  error  lies  from  this  Court  to 
a  State  Court. 

3d.  The  third  point  has  been  presented  in  dif- 
ferent forms  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  argued  it. 
The  counsel  who  opened  the  cause  said,  that  the 
want  of  jurisdiction  was  shown  by  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  case.  The  counsel  who  followed  ^'him 
said,  that  jurisdiction  was  not  given  by  the  judiciary 
act.  The  Court  has  bestowed  all  its  attention  on 
the  arguments  of  both  gentlemen,  and  supposes  that 
their  tendency  is  to  show  that  this  Court  has  no  ju- 
risdiction of  the  case,  or,  in  other  words,  has  no 
right  to  review  the  judgment  of  the  State  Court, 
because  neither  the  constitution  nor  any  law  of  the 
United  States  has  been  violated  by  that  judgment. 

The  questions  presented  to  the  Court  by  the  two 

a  The  plaintiff  in  error  prayed  au  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Hustings,  bat  it  was  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  higher  State  tribunal  which  could  take  cogoi- 
zance  of  the  case. 


if' 
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first  poiats  made  at  the  bar  are  of  great  magnitude,  i8ti. 
and  may  be  truly  said  vitally  to  affect  the  Union. 
They  exclude  the  inquiry  whether  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  violated 
by  the  judgment  which  the  plaintiffs  in  error  seek  to 
review :  and  maintain  that,  admitting  such  viola- 
tion, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  government  to 
apply  a  corrective.  They  maintain  that  the  nation 
does  not  possess  a  department  capable  of  restraining 
peaceably,  and  by  authority  of  law,  any  attempts 
which  may  be  made,  by  a  part,  against  the  legiti- 
mate powers  of  the  whole ;  and  that  the  government 
is  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  submitting  to  such 
attempts,  or  of  resisting  them  by  force.  They  main- 
tain that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
provided  no  tribunal  for  the  final  construction  of  it- 
self, or  of  the  laws  or  treaties  of  the  nation ;  but  that 
this  power  may  be  exercised  in  the  last  resort  by 
the  Courts  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  That  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  may  receive  as  many 
constructions  as  there  are  States ;  and  that  this  is  not 
a  mischief,  or,  if  a  mischief,  is  irremediable.  These 
abstract  propositions  are  to  be  determined ;  for  he 
who  demands  decision  without  permitting  inquiry, 
affirms  that  the  decision  he  asks  does  not  depend  on 
inquiry. 

If  such  be  the  constitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Court  to  bow  with  respectful  submission  to  its  pro- 
visions. If  such  be  not  the  constitution,  it  is  equally 
the  duty  of  this  Court  to  say  so ;  and  to  perform  that 
task  which  the  American  people  have  assigned  to 
the  judicial  department. 
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1821.  Ist.  The  first  question  to  be  considered  is^  whe- 

ther the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  is  excluded  by  the 
character  of  the  parties,  one  of  them  being  a  State, 
Th?j!lrildic.  a»d  the  other  a  citizen  of  that  State  ? 
J^rt,  "^im^T      The  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  con- 
•rtS^^dH  stitution  defines  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of 
7.  2^,  is  uot  the  United   States.    Jttrisdiction  is  given  to  the 

excluded      by 

the     circam-  Qourts  of  tho  Uniou  in  two  classes  of  cases.     In 

itaoce    of   the 

the '^rties  ••  ^®  fi"^^^  ^^^^^  jurisdiction  depends  on  the  character 
,?g%°L'ate7J!rd  of  the  cause,  whoever  may  be  the  parties.  This 
Ern^  of'ti^at  class  comprehcuds  ^^all  cases  in  law  and  equity  ari- 
sing  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  authority."  This  clause  extends  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court  to  all  the  cases  described, 
without  making  in  its  terms  any  exception  whatever, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  party. 
If  there  be  any  exception,  it  is  to  be  implied  against 
the  express  words  of  the  article. 

In  the  second  class,  the  jurisdiction  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  character  of  the  parties.  In  this  are 
comprehended  **  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State,"  **  and  between  a  State  and  foreign  States, 
citizens  or  subjects."  If  these  be  the  parties,  it  is 
entirely  unimportant  what  may  be  the  subject  of 
controversy.  Be  it  what  it  may,  these  parties  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  come  into  the  Courts  of  the 
Union. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  have  sta- 
ted that  the  cases  which  arise  under  the  constitution 
must  grow  out  of  those  provisions  which  are  capa- 
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ble  of  self-execiitioQ ;  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
foand  in  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  article,  and  in  the 
10th  section  of  the  1st  article* 

A  case  which  arises  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States  must,  we  are  likewise  told,  be  a  right  given 
by  some  act  which  becomes  necessary  to  execute 
the  powers  given  in  the  constitution,  of  which  the 
law  of  naturalization  is  mentioned  as  an  example. 

The  use  intended  to  be  made  of  this  exposition  of 
the  first  part  of  the  section,  defining  the  extent  of  the 
judicial  power,  is  not  clearly  understood.  If  the  in* 
tention  be  merely  to  distinguish  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution,  from  those  arising  under  a  law,  for 
the  sake  of  precision  in  the  application  of  this  argu-- 
ment,  these  propositions  will  not  be  controverted.  If 
it  be  to  maintain  that  a  case  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution, or  a  law,  must  be  one  in  which  a  party 
comes  into  Court  to  demand  something  conferred  on 
him  by  the  constitution  or  a  law,  we  think  the  con- 
struction too  narrow.  A  case  in  law  or  equity  con- 
sists of  the  right  o(  the  one  party,  as  well  as  of  the 
other,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  arise  under  the  con- 
stitution or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
lis  correct  decision  depends  on  the  construction  of 
either.  Congress  seems  to  have  intended  to  give 
its  own  construction  of  this  part  of  the  constitution 
in  the  26th  section  of  the  judiciary  act ;  and  we  per- 
ceive no  reason  to  depart  from  that  construction. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  then,  being  ex- 
tended by  the  letter  of  the  constitution  to  all  cases 
arising  under  it,  or  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  it  follows  that  those  who  would  withdraw 
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1821.       ^ny  case  of  this  description  from  that  jurisdictkm, 

^■j^y^^    must  sustain  the  exemption  they  claim  on  the  spirit 

V.         and  true  meaning  of  the  constitution,  which  spirit 

ii^oia.     ^^j  ^^^^  meaning  must  be  so  apparent  as  to  overnile 

the  words  which  its  framers  have  employed; 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  hUve  under- 
taken to  do  this  ;  and  have  laid  down  the  general 
proposition,  that  a  sovereign  independent  State  is  not 

suable,  except  by  its  own  consent. 

This  general  proposition  will  not  be  controverted. 
But  its  consent  is  not  requisite  in  each  particalar 
case.  It  may  he  given  in  a  general  law.  And  if  a 
State  has  surrendered  any  portion  of  its  sovereignty, 
the  question  whether  a  liability  to  suit  be  a  part  of 
this  portion,  depends  on  the  instrument  by  which  the 
surrender  is  made.  If,  upon  a  just  construction  of 
that  instrument,  it  shall  appear  that  the  State  has 
submitted  to  be  sued,  then  it  has  parted  with  this 
sovereign  right  of  judging  in  every  case  on  the  jus- 
tice of  its  own  pretesnsions,  and  has  entrusted  that 
power  to  a  tribunal  in  whose  impartiality  it  confides. 

The  American  States,  as  well  as  the  American 
people,  have  believed  a  close  and  firm  Union  to  be 
essential  to  their  liberty  and  to  their  happiness. 
They  have  been  taught  by  experience,  that  this 
Union  cannot  exist  without  a  government  for  the 
whole ;  and  they  have  been  taught  by  the  same  ex- 
perience that  this  government  would  be  a  mere  sha- 
dow, that  must  disappoint  all  their  hopes,  unless  in- 
vested with  large  portions  of  that  sovereignty  which 
belongs  to  independent  States.  Under  ihe  influence 
of  this  opinion,  and  thus  instructed  by  experience, 
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the  Americaa  people,  in  the  conventions  of  their  re-       1821. 
spective  States,  adopted  the  present  constitution.  ^^clT^^ 

If  it  could  be  doubted,  whether  from  its  nature,  it  ,^.  ▼: 
were  not  supreme  in  all  cases  where  it  is  empowered 
to  act,  that  doubt  would  be  removed  by  the  declara- 
tion, that  *^  this  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby ;  any  thing  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
aot  withstanding." 

This  is  the  authoritative  language  of  the  Americaa 
people;  and,  if  gentlemen  please,  of  the  American 
States.  It  marks,  with  lines  too  strong  to  be  mis- 
taken, the  characteristic  distinction  between  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Union,  and  those  of  the  States. 
The  general  government,  though  limited  as  to  its 
olgects,  is  supreme  with  respect  to  those  objects. 
This  principle  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  who  deny  its  necessity,  none  can  deny 
its  authority. 

To  this  supreme  government  ample  powers  <ire 
confided  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  doubt  the  great 
purposes  for  which  they  were  so  confided,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  declared,  that  they  are 
given  ^^  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity.'' 
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1821.  With  the  ample  powers  confided  to  this  supreme 

government,  for  these  interesting  purposes,  are  con- 
nected many  express  and  important  limitations  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  which  are  made  for 
the  same  purposes.  The  powers  of  the  Union,  on 
the  great  subjects  of  war,  peace,  and  commerce,  and 
on  many  others,  are  in  themselves  limitations  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States ;  but  in  addition  to  these, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  surrendered  in  manj 
instances  where  the  surrender  can  only  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  where,  perhaps,  no  other 
power  is  conferred  on  Congress  than  a  conservative 
power  to  maintain  the  principles  established  in  the 
constitution.  The  maintenance  of  these  principles 
in  their  purity,  is  certainly  among  the  great  duties 
of  the  government.  One  of  the  instruments  hy 
which  this  duty  may  be  peaceably  performed,  is  the 
judicial  department.  It  is  authorized  to  decide  all 
cases  of  every  description,  arising  under  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States.  From  this 
general  grant  of  jurisdiction,  no  exception  is  made 
of  those  cases  in  which  a  State  may  be  a  party. 
When  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  government 
of  the  Union  and  of  a  State,  in  relation  to  each 
other ;  the  nature  of  our  constitution ;  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  State  governments  to  that  constitution ; 
the  great  purpose  for  which  jurisdiction  over  all 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  is  confided  to  the  judicial  department ; 
ai*e  wc  at  liberty  to  insert  in  this  general  grant,  an 
exception  of  those  cases  in  which  a  State  may  be  a 
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party  ?  Will  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  justify  this  i82i. 
attempt  to  control  its  words  ?  We  think  it  will  not. 
We  think  a  case  arising  under  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  is  cognizable  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Union,  whoever  may  be  the  parties  to 
that  case. 

Had  any  doubt  existed  with  respect  to  the  just 
construction  of  this  part  of  the  section,  that  doubt 
would  have  been  removed  by  the  enumeration  of 
those  cases  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
Courts  is  extended,  in  consequence  of  the  character 
of  the  parties.  In  that  enumeration,  we  find  ^^  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States,  between  a 
"State  and  citizens  of  another  State,"  ^*  and  between 
a  State  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects." 

One  of  the  express  objects,  then,  for  which  the 
judicial  department  was  established,  is  the  decision 
of  controversies  between  States,  and  between  a 
State  and  individuals.  The  mere  circumstance,  that 
a  State  is  a  party,  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  Court. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  contended,  that  the  very  same 
instrument,  in  the  very  same  section,  should  be  so 
construed,  as  that  this  same  circumstance  should 
withdraw  a  case  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
where  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  supposed  to  have  been  violated  ?  The  constitu- 
tion gave  to  every  person  having  a  claim  upon  a 
State,  a  right  to  submit  his  case  to  the  Court  of  the 
nation.  However  unimportant  his  claim  might  be, 
however  little  the  community  might  be  interested  in 
its  decision,  the  framers  of  our  constitution  thought 
it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  to  provide  a 
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tribunal  as  superior  to  influeoce  as  possible,  io  wluch 
that  claim  might  be  decided.  Can  it  be  imagined, 
that  the  same  persons  considered  a  case  inirolving  the 
constitution  of  our  country  and  the  majesty  of  the 
laws,  questions  in  which  every  American  citizen 
must  be  deeply  interested,  as  withdrawn  from  this 
tribunal,  because  a  State  is  a  party  ? 

While  weighing  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  government,  and  from  the  general  spirit  of  an  in- 
strument, and  urged  for  the  purpose  of  narrowing  the 
construction  which  the  words  of  that  instrument 
seem  to  require,  it  is  proper  to  place  in  the  opposite 
scale  those  principles,  drawn  from  the  same  sources, 
which  go  to  sustain  the  words  in  their  full  operation 
and  natural  import.  One  of  these,  which  has  been 
pressed  with  great  force  by  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error,  is,  that  the  judicial  power  of  every  well 
constituted  government  must  be  co-extensive  with 
the  legislative,  and  must  be  capable  of  deciding  every 
judicial  question  which  grows  out  of  the  constitution 
and  laws. 

If  any  proposition  may  be  considered  as  a  politi- 
cal axiom,  this,  we  think,  may  be  so  considered. 
In  reasoning  upon  it  as  an  abstract  question,  there 
would,  probably,  exist  no  contrariety  of  opinion  re- 
specting it.  Every  argument,  proving  the  necessity 
of  the  department,  proves  also  the  propriety  of  giving 
this  extent  to  it.  Wc  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  Union  should  be 
construed  to  be  co-cxtensive  with  the  legislative, 
merely  because  it  is  fit  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  we 
mean  to  say,  that  this  fitness  furnishes  an  argument 
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in  construing  the  constitution  which  ought  never  to  issi. 
be  oyerlooked,  and  which  is  most  especially  entitled 
to  consideration,  when  we  are  inquiring,  whether 
the  words  of  the  instrument  which  purport  to  es- 
tablish this  principle,  shall  be  contracted  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  destroying  it 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  the  construction 
contended  for  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  are  also  en- 
titled to  great  consideration.  It  would  prostrate,  it 
has  been  said,  the  government  and  its  laws  at  the 
feet  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  And  would  not 
this  be  its  effect  ?  What  power  of  the  government 
could  be  executed  by  its  own  means,  in  any  State 
disposed  to  resist  its  execution  by  a  course  of  legis- 
lation ?  The  laws  must  be  executed  by  individuals 
acting  within  the  several  States.  If  these  individuals 
n^ay  be  exposed  to  penalties,  and  if  the  Courts  of 
the  Union  cannot  correct  the  judgments  by  which 
these  penalties  may  be  enforced,  the  course  of  the 
government  may  be,  at  any  time,  arrested  by  the 
will  of  one  of  its  members.  Each  member  will  pos- 
sess a  veto  on  the  will  of  tlie  whole. 

The  answer  which  has  been  given  to  this  argu- 
ment, does  not  deny  its  truth,  but  insists  that  con- 
fidence is  reposed,  and  may  be  safely  reposed,  in  the 
State  institutions ;  and  that,  if  they  shall  ever  be- 
come so  insane  or  so  wicked  as  to  seek  the  destruc- 
tbn  of  the  government,  they  may  accomplish  their 
object  by  refusing  to  perform  the  functions  assigned 
to  them. 

We  readily  concur  with  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
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X821.  fendant,  in  the  declaration,  that  the  cases  which  have 
been  put  of  direct  legislative  resistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  acknowledged  powers  of  the 
government,  are  extreme  cases,  and  in  the  hope,  that 
they  will  never  occur ;  but  we  cannot  help  believing, 
that  a  general  conviction  of  the  total  incapacity  of 
the  government  to  protect  itself  and  its  laws  in  such 
cases,  would  contribute  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 

to  their  occurrence. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  that  the  cases  which  have  been 
put  are  extreme  and  improbable,  yet  there  are  gra- 
dations of  opposition  to  the  laws,  far  short  of  those 
cases,  which  might  have  a  baneful  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  Different  States  may  entertain 
different  opinions  on  the  true  construction  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress.  We  know,  that 
at  one  time,  the  assumption  of  the  debts  contracted 
by  the  several  States,  during  the  war  of  our  revolu- 
tion, was  deemed  unconstitutional  by  some  of  them. 
We  know,  too,  that  at  other  times,  certain  taxes,  im- 
posed by  Congress,  have  been  pronounced  unconsti- 
tutional. Other  laws  have  been  questioned  partial- 
ly, while  they  were  supported  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people.  We  have  no  assurance  that 
we  shall  be  less  divided  than  we  have  been.  States 
may  legislate  in  conformity  to  their  opinions,  and 
may  enforce  those  opinions  by  penalties.  It  would 
be  hazarding  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  judicatures 
of  the  States  will  be  exempt  from  the  prejudices  by 
which  the  legislatures  and  people  are  influenced,  and 
will  constitute  perfectly  impartial  tribunals.  In 
many  States  the  judges  are  dependent  for  o£Blce  and 
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for  salary  on  the  will  of  the  legislature.     The  cob-       18si. 
stitutioQ  of  the  United  States  furnishes  no  security    ^^^^ 
against  the  universal   adoption  of .  this    principle^         v. 
When  we  observe  the  importance  which  that  consd^-       ««">*»• 
tution  attaches  to  the  independence  of  judges,  we  are 
the  less  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  can  have  intend- 
ed to  leave  these  constitutional  questions  to  tribunals 
where  this  independence  may  not  exist,  in  all  cases 
where  a  State  shall  prosecute  an  individual  who 
claims  the  protection  of  an  act  of  Congress.     These 
prosecutions  may  take  place  even  without  a  legisla- 
tive act    A  person  making  a  seizure  under  an  act 
of  Congress,  may  be  indicted  as  a  trespasser,  if  force 
has  been  employed,  and  of  this  a  jury  may  judge. 
How  extensive  may  be  the  mischief  if  tha  first  deci- 
sions in  such  cases  should  be  final ! 

These  collisions  may  take  place  in  times  of  no 
extraordinary  commotion.  But  a  constitution  is 
framed  for  ages  to  come,  and  is  designed  to  approach 
immortality  as  nearly  as  human  institutions  can  ap- 
proach it.  Its  course  cannot  always  be  tranquil.  It 
is  exposed  to  storms  and  tempests,  and  its  framers 
must  be  unwise  statesmen  indeed,  if  they  have  not 
provided  it,  as  far  as  its  nature  will  permit,  with  the 
means  of  self-preservation  from  the  perils  it  may  be 
destined  to  encounter.  No  government  ought  to  be 
so  defective  in  its  organization,  as  hot  to  contain 
within  itself  the  means  of  securing  the  execution  of 
its  own  laws  against  other  dangers  than  those 
which  occur  every  day.  Courts  of  justice  are  the 
means  most  usually  employed  ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  government  should  repose  on  it9 
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lati.       own  Courts,  rather  than  on  others.    There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
constitution  was  formed ;  nothing  in  the  history  of 
the  times,  which  would  justify  the  opinion  that  the 
confidence  reposed  in  the  States  was  so  implicit  as 
to  leave  in  them  and  their  tribunals  the  power  of  re* 
^sting  or  defeating,  in  the  form  of  law,  the  legitimate 
measures  of  the  Union.    The  requisitions  of  Con* 
gress,  under  the  confederation,  were  as  constitution- 
ally obligatory  as  the  laws  enacted  by  the  present 
Congress.    That  they  were  habitually  disregarded, 
b  a  fact  of  universal  notoriety.   With  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  and  under  its  full  pressure,  a  convention 
was  assembled  to  change  the  system.    Is  it  so  im- 
probable that  they  should  confer  on  the  judicial  de- 
partment the  power  of  construing  the  constitudoa 
and  laws  of  the  Union  in  every  case,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, and  of  preserving  them  from  all  violation  from 
every  quarter,  so  far  as  judicial  decisions  can  pre- 
serve them,  that  this  improbability  should  essentially 
affect  the  construction  of  the  new  system  ?  We  are 
told,  and  we  are  truly  told,  that  the  great  change 
which  is  to  give  efficacy  to  the  present  system,  is  its 
ability  to  act  on  individuals  directly,  instead  of  act- 
ing through  the  instrumentality  of  State  govern- 
ments.    But,  ought  not  this  ability,  in  reason  and 
sound  policy,  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  protec- 
tion of  individuals  employed  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  as  well  as  to  their  coercion.     Your  laws  reach 
the  individual  without  the  aid  of  any  other  power; 
why  may  they  not  protect  him  from  punishment  for 
performing  his  duty  in  executing  them  ? 
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The  counsel  for  Virginia  endeavour  to  obviate  the  1821. 
force  of  these  arguments  by  saying,  that  the  dangers 
they  suggest,  if  not  imaginary,  are  inevitable ;  that 
the  constitution  can  make  no  provision  against  them ; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  construing  that  instrument, 
they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  our  consideration. 
This  state  of  things,  they  say,  cannot  arise  until 
there  shall  be  a  disposition  so  hostile  to  the  present 
political  system  as  to  produce  a  determination  to 
destroy  it ;  and,  ivhen  that  determination  shall  be 
produced,  its  effects  will  not  be  restrained  by  parch- 
ment stipulations.  The  fate  of  the  constitution  will 
not  then  depend  on  judicial  decisions.  But,  should 
no  appeal  be  made  to  force,  the  States  can  put  an 
end  to  the  government  by  refusing  to  act.  They 
have  only  not  to  elect  Senators,  and  it  expires  with- 
out a  struggle. 

It  is  very  true  that,  whenever  hostility  to  the  ex- 
isting system  shall  become  universal,  it  will  be  also 
irresistible.  The  people  made  the  constitution,  and 
the  people  can  unmake  it.  It  is  the  creature  of  their 
will,  and  lives  only  by  their  will.  But  this  supreme 
and  irresistible  power  to  make  or  to  unmake,  resides 
only  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  not  in  any 
sub-division  of  them.  The  attempt  of  any  of  the 
parts  to  exercise  it  is  usurpation,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pelled by  those  to  whom  the  people  have  delegated 
their  power  of  repelling  it. 

The  acknowledged  inability  of  tiie  government, 
then,  to  sustain  itself  against  the  public  will,  and, 
by  force  or  otherwise,  to  control  the  whole  nation, 
is  no  sound  argument  in  support  of  its  constitutional 
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ia2i.  inability  to  preserve  itself  against  a  section  of  the 

^"^Y^^  nation  acting  in  opposition  to  the  general  will. 

T.  It  is  true,  that  if  all  the  States,  or  a  majoritj  of 
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them,  refuse  to  elect  Senators,  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  Union  will  be  suspended.  But  if  anyone 
State  shall  refuse  to  elect  them,  the  Senate  will  not, 
on  that  account,  be  the  less  capable  of  performing  all 
its  functions.  The  argument  founded  on  this  fact 
would  seem  rather  to  prove  the  subordination  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole,  than  the  complete  independence 
of  any  one  of  them.  The  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion were,  indeed,  unable  to  make  any  provisions 
which  should  protect  that  instrument  against  a  ge- 
neral combination  of  the  States,  or  of  the  people, 
for  its  destruction ;  and,  conscious  of  this  inability, 
they  have  not  made  the  attempt.  But  they  were 
able  to  provide  against  the  operation  of  measures 
adopted  in  any  one  State,  whose  tendency  might  be 
to  arrest  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  this  it  was 
the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  attempt.  We  think  they 
have  attempted  it. 

It  has  been  also  urged,  as  an  additional  objection 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  that  cases  between  a 
State  and  one  of  its  own  citizens,  do  not  come  with- 
in the  general  scope  of  the  constitution ;  and  were 
obviously  never  intended  to  be  made  cognizable  in 
the  federal  Courts.  The  State  tribunals  might  be 
suspected  of  partiality  in  cases  between  itself  or  its 
citizens  and  aliens,  or  the  citizens  of  another  State, 
but  not  in  proceedings  by  a  State  against  its  own  ci- 
tizens. That  jealousy  which  might  exist  in  the 
first  case,  could  not  exist  in  the  last,  and  therefore 
the  judicial  power  is  not  extended  to  the  last. 
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This  IS  very  trae,  so  far  as  jurisdictioD  depends  on  I82i- 
the  character  of  the  parties;  and  the  argument 
would  have  great  force  if  urged  to  prove  that  this 
Court  could  not  establish  the  demand  of  a  citizen 
upon  his  State,  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  force 
when  urged  to  prove  that  this  Court  cannot  inquire 
whether  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  protect  a  citizen  from  a  prosecution  instituted 
against  him  by  a  State.  If  jurisdiction  depended 
entirely  on  the  character  of  the  parties,  and  was  not 
given  where  the  parties  have  not  an  original  right  to 
come  into  Court,  that  part  of  the  2d  section  of  the . 
3d  article,  which  extends  the  judicial  power  to  all 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  mere  surplusage.  It  is  to 
give  jurisdiction  where  the  character  of  the  parties 
would  not  give  it,  that  this  very  important  part  of 
the  clause  was  inserted.  It  may  be  true,  that  the 
partiality  of  the  State  tribunals,  in  ordinary  contro- 
versies between  a  State  and  its  citizens,  was  not  ap- 
prehended, and  therefore  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Union  was  not  extended  to  such  cases  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  sole  nor  the  greatest  object  for  which  this 
department  was  created.  A  more  important,  a 
much  more  interesting  object,  was  the  preservation 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  preserved  by  judicial  authority; 
and  therefore  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Union  was '  expressly  extended  to  all  cases 
arising  under  that  constitution  and  those  laws. 
If  the  constitution  or  laws  may  be  violated  by  pro- 
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1821.  ceedings  instituted  by  a  State  against  its  own  dti- 
^^^^j^^  zens,  and  if  that  violation  may  be  such  as  essentially 
.  ▼• .  to  affect  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  such  as  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  government  in  its  constitu- 
tional course,  why  should  these  cases  be  excepted 
from  that  provision  which  expressly  extends  the  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  Union  to  (Ul  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  ? 

After  bestowing  on  this  subject  the  most  atten- 
tive consideration,  the  Court  can  perceive  no  reason 
founded  on  the  character  of  the  parties  for  introdu- 
cing an  exception  which  the  constitution  has  not 
made ;  and  we  think  that  the  judicial  power,  as 
originally  given,  extends  to  all  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  who- 
ever may  be  the  parties. 
tiOT^i'f"'fhu  It  has  been  also  contended,  that  this  jurisdiction, 
•es  arising  tia.  if  givcu,  IS  origmal,  and  cannot  be  exercised  m  the 

der  Uia  consti-  ii  r 

tution,    laws  appellate  lorm* 

and  treatiei  of 

the  Union,  Xhc  words  of  thc  constitution  are,  "  in  all  cases 

where  a  State  ' 

b^*e«mJedm  ^ffcctiug  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 

form.  *''P*"''**  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party, 

the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction. 

In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme 

Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction." 

This  distinction  between  original  and  appellate 
jurisdiction,  excludes,  we  are  told,  in  all  cases,  the 
exercise  of  the  one  where  the  other  is  given. 

The  constitution  gives  the  Supreme  Court  original 
jurisdiction  in  certain  enumerated  cases,  and  gives  it 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  others.  Among  those  in 
which  jurisdiction  must  be  exercised  in  the  appellate 
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foHDi  are  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  1821. 
laws  of  the  United  States*  These  provisions  of  the 
constitution  are  equally  obligatory,  and  are  to  be 
equally  respected.  If  a  State  be  a  party,  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Court  is  original ;  if  the  case  arise 
under  a  constitution  or  a  law,  the  jurisdiction  is  ap-» 
pellate.  But  a  case  to  which  a  State  is  a  party  may 
arise  under  the  constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  What  rule  is  applicable  to  such  a  case  ? 
What,  then,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Court  ?  Cer- 
tainly, we  think,  so  to  construe  the  constitution  as  to 
give  effect  to  both  provisions,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  reconcile  them,  and  not  to  permit  their  seeming^ 
repugnancy  to  destroy  each  other.  We  must  endea- 
vour so  to  construe  them  as  to  preserve  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  instrument. 

In  one  description  of  cases,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
parties ;  and  the  nature  qf  the  controversy  is  not 
contemplated  by  the  constitution.  The  character  of 
the  parties  is  every  thing,  the  nature  of  the  case  no* 
thing.  In  the  other  description  of  cases,  the  juris- 
diction is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
case,  and  the  parties  are  not  contemplated  by  the 
constitution.  In  these,  the  nature  of  the  case  is  every 
thing,  the  character  of  the  parties  nothing.  When, 
then,  the  constitution  declares  the  jurisdiction,  in 
cases  where  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  to  be  original, 
and  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitutipn  or  a  law, 
to  be  appellate — the  conclusion  seems  irresistible, 
that  its  framers  designed  to  include  in  the  first  claai^ 
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iBfu       those  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  is  given,  because  a 
State  is  a  party ;  and  to  include  in  the  second,  those 
▼;         in  which  jurisdiction  is  given,  because  the  case  arises 
"**"**     under  the  constitution  or  a  law. 

This  reasonable  construction  is  rendered  necessary 
by  other  considerations. 

That  the  constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  is  involved  in  a  case,  and  makes  a  part  of  it, 
may  appear  in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  in  which  the 
Courts  of  the  Union,  but  for  that  circumstance, 
would  have  no  jurisdiction,  and  which  of  conse- 
quence could  not  originate  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  such  a  case,  the  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  only 
in  its  appellate  form.  To  deny  its  exercise  ki  this 
form  is  to  deny  its  existence,  and  would  be  to  con- 
strue a  clause,  dividing  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  such  manner,  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
defeat  the  power  itself.  All  must  perceive,  that  this 
construction  can  be  justified  only  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely  necessary.  We  do.  not  think  the  article  under 
consideration  presents  that  necessity. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  this  distributive  clause,  no 
negative  words  are  introduced.  This  observation  is 
not  made  for  the  purpose  of  contending,  that  the 
legislature  may  "  apportion  the  judicial  power  be- 
tween the  Supreme  and  inferior  Courts  according  to 
its  will."  That  would  be,  as  was  said  by  this  Court 
in  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison^  to  render  the 
distributive  clause  "  mere  surplusage,''  to  make  it 
**  form  without  substance."  This  cannot,  therefore, 
be  the  true  construction  of  the  article. 
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But  although  the  absence  of  negative  words  will  leti. 
not  authorize  the  legislature  to  disregard  the  distri* 
bution  of  the  power  previously  granted,  their  absence 
will  justify  a  sound  construction  of  the  whole  article,  ^*'»**^ 
so  as  to  give  every  part  its  intended  effect  It  is 
admitted,  that  <^  affirmative  words  are  often,  in  their 
operation,  negative  of  other  objects  than  those  affirm- 
ed ;"  and  that  where  ^^  a  negative  or  exclusive  sense 
must  be  given  to  them,  or  they  have  no  operation  at 
all,"  they  must  receive  that  negative  or  exclusive 
sense.  But  where  they  have  full  operation  without 
it ;  where  it  would  destroy  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant objects  for  which  the  power  was  created  ;  then, 
we  think,  affirmative  words  ought  not  to  be  con- 
strued negatively. 

The  constitution  declares,  that  in  cases  where  a 
State  is  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  ;  but  does  not  say  that  its  appellate 
jurisdiction  shall  not  be  exercised  in  cases  where^ 
from  their  nature,  appellate  jurisdiction  is  given, 
whether  a  State  be  or  be  not  a  party.  It  may  be 
conceded,  that  where  the  case  is  of  such  a  nature  a^ 
to  admit  of  its  originating  in  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
ought  to  originate  there  ;  but  where,  from  its  nature, 
it  cannot  originate  in  that  Court,  these  words  ought 
not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  require  it.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  found  extremely 
difficult,  and  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  maintain  the  construction,  that  appellate  ju* 
risdiction  cannot  be  exercised  where  one  of  the  par* 
ties  might  sue  or  be  sued  in  this  Court. 

The  constitution  defines  the  jurisdiction  of  thd 
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i8f  1.  Supreme  Court,  but  does  not  define  that  of  the  la* 
ferior  Courts.  Can  it  be  affirmed,  that  a  State  might 
not  sue  the  citizen  of  another  State  in  a  Circuit 
Court  ?  Should  the  Circuit  Court  decide  for  or 
against  its  jurisdiction,  should  it  dismiss  the  suit,  or 
give  judgment  against  the  State,  might  not  its  deci- 
sion be  revised  in  the  Supreme  Court  ?  The  argu- 
ment is,  that  it  could  not ;  and  the  very  clause  which 
is  urged  to  prove,  that  the  Circuit  Court  could  give 
no  judgment  in  the  case,  is  also  urged  to  prove,  that 
its  judgment  is  irreversible.  A  supervising  Court, 
whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  correct  the  errors  of 
an  inferior  Court,  has  no  power  to  correct  a  judg- 
ment given  without  jurisdiction,  because,  in  the  same 
case,  that  supervising  Court  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion. Had  negative  words  been  employed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  them  this  construction  if  thej 
would  admit  of  any  other.  But,  without  negative 
words,  this  irrational  construction  can  never  be  main- 
tained. 

So,  t6o,  in  the  same  clause,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  is  declared  to  be  original,  "  in  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls." 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  article  under  consi- 
deration so  much  required  by  national  policy  as  this ; 
unless  it  be  that  part  which  extends  the  judidal 
power  **  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States."  It  has 
been  generally  held,  that  the  State  Courts  have  a  con* 
current  jurisdiction  with  the  federal  Courts,  in  cases, 
to  which  the  judicial  power  is  extended,  unless  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Courts  be  rendered  ezclu- 
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sive  by  the  words  of  the  third  article.  If  the  words,  issi. 
"  to  all  cases,"  give  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases 
afiecting  foreign  ministers,  they  may  also  give  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  if  such  be  the  will  of  Congress, 
in  cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States.  Now,  suppose  an  in- 
dividual were  to  sue  a  foreign  minister  in  a  State 
Court,  and  that  Court  were  to  maintain  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  render  judgment  against  the  minister,  could 
it  be  contended,  that  this  Court  would  be  incapable 
of  revising  such  judgment,  because  the  constitution 
had  given  it  original  jurisdiction  in  the  case  ?  I£ 
this  could  be  maintained,  then  a  clause  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  all  other 
Courts  than  this,  in  a  particular  case,  would  have 
the  effect  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court 
in  that  very  case,  if  the  suit  were  to  be  brought  in 
another  Court,  and  that  Court  were  to  assert  juris- 
diction. This  tribunal,  according  to  the  argument 
which  has  been  urged,  could  neither  revise  the  judg- 
ment of  such  other  Court,  nor  suspend  its  proceed^ 
ings :  for  a  writ  of  prohibition,  or  any  other  similan 
writ,  is  in  the  nature  of  appellate  process. 

Foreign  consuls  frequently  assert,  in  our  Prize 
Courts,  the  claims  of  their  fellow  subjects.  These 
suits  are  maintained  by  them  as  consuls.  The  ap- 
pellate power  of  this  Court  has  been  frequently  ex* 
ercised  in  such  cases,  and  has  never  been  questioned. 
It  would  be  extremely  mischievous  to  withhold  its 
exercise.'^  Yet  the  consul  is  a  party  on  the  record. 
The  truth  is,  that  where  the  words  confer  only  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  original    jurisdiction    is  most 
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ism.  clearly  not  given  ;  but  where  the  words  admit  of 
appellate  jurisdiction,  the  power  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  suit  originally,  does  not  necessarily  negative 
the  power  to  decide  upon  it  on  an  appeal,  if  it  may 
originate  in  a  different  Court. 

It  is,  we  think,  apparent,  that  to  give  this  distri- 
butive clause  the  interpretation  contended  for,  to 
give  to  its  affirmative  words  a  negative  operation,  in 
every  possible  case,  would,  in  some  instances,  defeat 
the  obvious  intention  of  the  article.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation would  not  consist  with  those  rules  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  guided  Courts,  in  their 
construction  of  instruments  brought  under  their  con- 
sideration. It  must,  therefore,  be  discarded.  Every 
part  of  the  article  must  be  taken  into  view,  and  that 
construction  adopted  which  will  consist  with  its 
words,  and  promote  its  general  intention.  The 
Court  may  imply  a  negative  from  affirmative  words, 
where  the  implication  promotes,  not  where  it  defeats 
the  intention. 

If  we  apply  this  principle,  the  correctness  of 
which  we  believe  will  not  be  controverted,  to  the 
distributive  clause  under  consideration,  the  result, 
we  think,  would  be  this :  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  cases  where  a  State  is  a 
party,  refers  to  those  cases  in  which,  according  to 
the  grant  of  power  made  in  the  preceding  clause, 
jurisdiction  might  be  exercised  in  consequence  of 
the  character  of  the  party,  and  an  original  suit 
might  be  instituted  in  any  of  the  federal  Courts;  not 
CO  (hose  cases  in  which  an  original  suit  might  not  be 
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instituted  id  a  federal  Court  Of  the  last  descrip-  lati. 
tioD,  is  every  case  between  a  State  and  its  citizens, 
and,  perhaps,  every  case  in  which  a  State  is  enforcing 
its  penal  laws.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  take  original  jurisdiction.  In  every 
other  case,  that  is,  in  every  case  to  which  the  judi- 
cial power  extends,  and  in  which  original  jurisdic- 
tion is  not  expressly  given,  that  judicial  power  shall 
be  exercised  in  the  appellate,  and  only  in  the  appel- 
late form.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  this  Court 
cannot  be  enlarged,  but  its  appellate  jurisdiction  may 
be  exercised  in  every  case  cognizable  under  the  third 
article  of  the  constitution,  in  the  federal  Courts,  in 
which  original  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised  ;  and 
the  extent  of  this  judicial  power  is  to  be  measured, 
not  by  giving  the  affirmative  words  of  the  distribu- 
tive clause  a  negative  operation  in  every  possible 
case,  but  by  giving  their  true  meaning  to  the  words 
tvhich  define  its  extent. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  urge,  in 
opposition  to  this  rule  of  construction,  some  dicta  of 
the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison. 

It  is  a  maxim  not  to  be  disregarded,  that  general 
expressions,  in  every  opinion,  are  to  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  case  in  which  those  expressions  are 
used.  If  they  go  beyond  the  case,  they  may  be  re- 
spected, but  ought  not  to  control  the  judgment  in  a 
subsequent  suit  when  the  very  point  is  presented  for 
decision.  The  reason  of  this  maxim  is  obvious.  The 
question  actually  before  the  Court  is  investigated 
with  care,  and  cohsidered  in  its  full  extent.  Other 
principles  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  it,  are  cour 
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sidered  in  their  relation  to  the  case  decided,  but  thmr 
possible  bearing  on  all  other  cases  is  seldom  com- 
pletely investigated. 

In  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison^  the  single 
question  before  the  Court,  so  far  as  that  case  can  be 
applied  to  this,  was,  whether  the  legislature  could 
give  this  Court  original  jurisdiction  in  a  case  in 
which  the  constitution  had  clearly  not  given  it,  and 
in  which  no  doubt  respecting  the  construction  of  the 
article  could  possibly  be  raised.     The  Court  decided, 
and  we  think  very  properly,  that  the  legislature 
could  not  give  original  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case. 
But,  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  in  support  of  this 
decision,  some  expressions  are  used  which  go  far 
beyond  it     The  counsel  for  Marbury  had  insisted 
on  the  unlimited  discretion  of  the  legislature  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  judicial  power;    and  it  is 
against  this  argument  that  the  reasoning  of  the  Court 
is  directed.     They  say  that,  if  such  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  article,  *^  it  would  certainly  have 
been  useless  to  proceed  farther  than  to  define  the 
judicial  power,  and  the  tribunals  in  which  it  should 
be  vested."   The  Court  says,  that  such  a  construc- 
tion would  render  the  clause,  dividing  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  into  original  and  appellate,  totally  use- 
less; that  "affirmative  words  are  often,   in  their 
operation,  negative  of  other  objects  than  those  which 
are  affirmed ;  and,  in  this  case,  (in  the  case  of  Mar- 
bury V.  MadisoHj)  a  negative  or  exclusive  sense  must 
be  given  to  them,  or  they  have  no  operation  at  alL'' 
^^  It  cannot  be  presumed,"  adds  the  Court,  *^  that  any 
clause  in  the  constitution  is  intended  to  be  without 
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effect ;  and,  therefore,  such  a  construction  is  inad-      it9i. 
missible,  unless  the  words  require  it"  .  ^CoiieM^ 

The  whole  reasoning  of  the  Court  proceeds  upon  ^^■ 
the  idea  that  the  affirmati?e  words  of  the  clause  giv- 
ing one  sort  of  jurisdiction,  must  imply  a  negative 
of  any  other  sort  of  jurisdiction,  because  otherwise 
the  words  would  be  totally  inoperative,  and  this  rea- 
soning is  advanced  in  a  case  to  which  it  was  strictly 
apfriicable.  If  in  that  case  original  jurisdiction  could 
have  been  exercised,  the  clause  under  consideration 
would  have  been  entirely  useless.  Having  such 
cases  only  in  its  view,  the  Court  lays  down  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  generally  correct,  in  terms  much 
broader  than  the  decision,  and  not  only  much  broader 
than  the  reasoning  with  which  that  decision  is  sup- 
ported, but  in  some  instances  contradictory  to  its 
principle.  The  reasoning  sustains  the  negative  ope- 
ration of  the  words  in  that  case,  because  otherwise 
the  clause  would  have  no  meaning  whatever,  and 
because  such  operation  was  necessary  to  give  effect 
tb  the  intention  of  the  article.  The  effort  now  made 
is,  to  apply  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Court  was 
conducted  by  that  reasoning  in  the  particular  case, 
to  one  in  which  the  words  have  their  full  operation 
when  understood  affirmatively,  and  in  which  the  ne- 
gative, or  exclusive  sense,  is  tolie  so  used  as  to  de- 
feat some  of  the  great  oljects  of  the  article. 

To  this  construction  the  C  onrt  cannot  give  s  as- 
sent.   The  general  expressions  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
bury  v.  Madison  must  be  understood  with  the  limita* 
lions  which  are  given  to  them  in  this  opinion ;  limita- 
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1831.       tions  which  in  no  degree  affect  the  decision  in  that 
case,  or  the  tenor  of  its  reasoning. 

The  counsel  who  closed  the  argument,  pat  several 
cases  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  arise  under  the  constitution,  and  yet  to  be, 
apparently,  without  the  j  urisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Were  a  State  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports,  to  collect 
the  money  and  place  it  in  her  treasury,  could  tha  ci- 
tizen who  paid  it,  he  asks,  maintain  a  suit  in  this 
Court  against  such  State,  to  recover  back  the 
money  ?   ' 

Perhaps  not.  Without,  however,  deciding  such 
supposed  case,  we  may  say,  that  it  is  entirely  unlike 
that  under  consideration. 

The  citizen  who  has  paid  his  money  to  his  State, 
under  a  law  that  is  void,  is  in  the  same  situation  with 
every  other  person  who  has  paid  money  by  mistake* 
The  law  raises  an  assumpsit  to  return  the  money, 
and  it  is  upon  that  assumpsit  that  the  action  is  to  be 
maintained.  To  refuse  to  comply  with  this  assump- 
sit may  be  no  more  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  than 
to  refuse  to  comply  with  any  other ;  and  as  the  fede* 
ral  Courts  never  had  jurisdiction  over  contracts  be- 
tween a  State  and  its  citizens,  they  may  have  none 
over  this.  But  let  us  so  vary  the  supposed  case,  as 
to  give  it  a  real  rese^nblance  to  that  under  considera- 
tion. Suppose  a  citizen  to  refuse  to  pay  this  export 
duty,  and  a  suit  to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  him  to  pay  it.  He  pleads  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  bar  of  the  action,  not- 
withstanding which  the  Court  gives  judgment 
against  him*    This  would  be  a  case  arising  under 
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the  constitution,  and  would  be  the  very  case  now      isti. 
before  the  Court  '  ^^'>^^^ 

'  We  are  also  asked,  if  a  State  should  confiscate        y. 
property  secured  by  a  treaty,  whether  the  individual     ''^**°** 
•ould  maintain  an  action  for  that  property  ? 

If  the  property  confiscated  be  debts,  our  own  ex- 
perience informs  us  that  the  remedy  of  the  creditor 
against  his  debtor  remains.  If  it  be  land,  which  is 
secured  by  a  treaty,  and  afterwards  confiscated  by  a 
State,  the  ailment  does  not  assume  that  this  title, 
thus  isecured,  could  be  extinguished  by  an  act  of  con- 
fiscation. The  injured  party,  therefore,  has  his  re- 
jnedy  against  the  occupant  of  the  land  for  that 
which  the  treaty  secures  to  him,  not  against  the 
State  for  money  which  is  not  secured  to  him. 

The  case  of  a  State  which  pays  off  its  own  debts 
with  paper  money,  no  more  resembles  this  than  do 
those  to  which  we  ha?e  already  adverted.  The 
Courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  contract. 
They  cannot  enforce  it,  nor  judge  of  its  violation. 
Let  it  be  that  the  act  discharging  the  debt  is  a  mere 
nullity,  and  that  it  is  still  due.  Yet  the  federal 
Courts  have  no  cognizance  of  the  case.  But  sup- 
pose a  State  to  institute  proceedings  against  an  indi- 
vidual, which  depended  on  the  validity  of  an  act 
emitting  bills  of  credit :  suppose  a  State  to  prosecute 
one  of  its  citizens  for  refusing  paper  money,  who 
should  plead  the  constitution  in  bar  of  such  prose- 
cution. If  his  plea  should  be  overruled,  and  judg- 
ment rendered  against  him,  his  case  would  resemble 
this ;  and,  unless  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court 
might  be  exerdsed  over  it,  the  constitution  would 
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1831.       be  violated,  and  the  injured  party  be  unable  to  biiiig 
his  case  before  that  tribunal  to  which  the  people  of 

yT""  the  United  States  have  assigned  all  ^uch  cases. 
Vugioia.  j^  jg  j^^g^  ^j.^g  ^y^^^  ^jjjg  (^Qurt  ^j1i  uQt  take  juris- 
diction if  it  should  not :  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it 
must  take  jurisdiction  if  it  should.  The  judiciary 
cannot,  as  the  legislature  may,  avoid  a  measure  be- 
cause it  approaches  the  confines  of  the  constitution. 
We  cannot  pass  it  by  because  it  is  doubtful.  With 
whatever  doubts,  with  whatever  difficulties,  a  case 
may  be  attended,  we  must  decide  it,  if  it  be  brought 
before  us.  We  have  no  more  right  to  decline  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  is  given,  than  to  usurp 
that  which  is  not  given.  The  one  or  the  other 
would  be  treason  to  the  constitution.  Questioos 
may  occur  which  we  would  gladly  avoid ;  but  we 
cannot  avoid  them.  All  we  can  do  is,  to  exercise 
our  best  judgment,  and  conscientiously  to  perform 
our  duty.  In  doing  this,  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
find  this  tribunal  invested  with  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.  We  find  no  exception  to  this 
grant,  and  we  cannot  insert  one. 

To  escape  the  operation  of  these  comprehensive 
words,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  has  mentioned 
instances  in  which  the  constitution  might  be  vio- 
lated without  giving  jurisdiction  to  this  Court 
These  words,  therefore,  however  universal  in  |heir 
expression,  must,  he  contends,  be  limited  and  con- 
trolled in  their  construction  by  circumstances.  One 
of  these  instances  is,  the  grant  by  a  State  of  a  patent 
of  nobility.  The  Court,  he  says,  cannot  annul  this 
gmit 
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This  may  be  very  true ;  but  by  no  means  justifies  lasi. 
the  inference  drawn  from  it.  The  article  does  not 
extend  the  judicial  power  to  every  violation  of  the 
constitution  which  may  possibly  take  place,  but  to 
^^  a  case  in  law  or  equity,"  in  which  a  right,  under 
such  law,  is  asserted  in  a  Court  of  justice.  If  the 
question  cannot  be  brought  into  a  Court,  then  there 
is  no  case  in  law  or  equity,  and  no  jurisdiction  is 
given  by  the  words  of  the  article.  But  if,  in  any 
controversy  depending  in  a  Court,  the  cause  should 
depend  on  the  validity  of  such  a  law,  that  would  be 
a  case  arising  under  the  constitution,  to  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  would  extend. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  other  instances 
w4th  which  the  counsel  who  opened  the  cause  has 
illustrated  this  argument.  Although  they  show  that 
there  may  be  violations  of  the  constitution,  of  which 
the  Courts  can  take  no  cognizance,  they  do  not 
show  that  an  interpretation  more  restrictive  than  the 
words  themselves  import  ought  to  be  given  to  this 
article.  They  do  not  show  that  there  can  be  ^'  a 
case  in  law  or  equity,"  arising  under  the  constitution, 
to  which  the  judicial  power  does  not  extend. 

YIe  think,  then,  that,  as  the  constitution  originally 
stood,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  in  all 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  or  treaties 
of  the  United  States,  was  not  arrested  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  State  was^a  party. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  11th  amend- 
ment. 

It  b  in  these  words :  ^^  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
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1821.  liuit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  ano- 
ther State,  or  tiy*citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign 
State.'' 

It  is  a  part  of  our  history,  that,  at  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  all  the  States  were  greatly  in- 
debted ;  and  the  apprehension  that  these  debts  mi^t 
be  prosecuted  in  the  federal  Courts,  formed  a  very 
serious  objection  to  that  instrument.  Suits  were  in- 
stituted ;  and  the  Court  maintained  its  jurisdiction. 
The  alarm  was  general ;  and,  to  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions that  were  so  extensively  entertained,  this 
amendment  was  proposed  in  Congress,  and  adopted 
by  the  State  legislatures.  That  its  motive  was  not 
to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  from  the  de- 
gradation supposed  to  attend  a  compulsory  appear- 
ance before  the  tribunal  of  the  nation,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  terms  of  the  amendment.  It  does  not 
comprehend  controversies  between  two  or  m6r« 
States,  or  between  a  State  and  a  foreign  State.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  still  extends  to  these  cases : 
and  in  these  a  State  may  still  be  sued.  We  must  as- 
cribe the  amendment,  then,  to  some  other  cause  than 
the  dignity  of  a  State.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  this  cause.  Those  who  were  inhibited  from 
commencing  a  suit  against  a  State,  or  from  prosecu- 
ting one  which  might  be  commenced  before  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  were  persons  who  might 
probably  be  its  creditors.  There  was  not  much 
reason  to  fear  that  foreign  or  sister  States  would  be 
creditors  to  any  considerable  amount,  and  there  was 
reason  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  those 
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easels,  because  it  might  be  essential  to  the  preserva-*       issi. 
tiott  of  peace.    The  ameDdment,  therefore,  extend-    ^"^^^[^ 
ed  to  suits  commenced  or  prosecuted  by  indiriduals,         t.   ^ 
but  not  to  those  brought  by  States.  Vnfinw. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  this 
amendment  is,  that  it  was  intended  for  those  cases, 
and  for  those  only^  in  which  some  demand  against  a 
State  is  made  by  an  individual  in.  the  Courts  of  the 
Union.  ^  If  we  consider  the  causes  to  which  it  is  to 
be  traced^we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion. 
A  general  interest  might  well  be  felt  in  leaving  to  a 
Stat§  the  full  power  of  consulting  its  cpnvenienc4||p 
the  adjustment  of  its  debts,  or  of  other  claims  upon 
it ;  but  no  interest  could  be  felt  in  so  changing  the 
relations  between  the  wh(4e  and  its  parts,  as  to  strip 
the  government  of  the  means  of  protecting,  by  the 
in9trumei^tality  of  its  Courts,  the  constitution  and 
laws  from  active  violation. 

The  words  of  the  amendment  appear  to  the  Court 
to  justify  and  require  this  construction.     The  judi- 
cial power  is  not  ^^  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
.equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  &c." 

What  is  a  urdft  ?  We  understand  it  to  be  the  prose- 
cution, or  pursuit,  of  some  claim,  demand,  or  re- 
quest.  In  law  language,  it  is  the  prosecution  of 
some  demand  in  a  Court  of  justice.  The  remedy 
for  every  species  of  wrong  is,  says  Judge  Black- 
stone,  ^^  the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right 
whereof  the  party  injured  is  deprived."  **  The  in- 
struments whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained,  are  a  di-« 
versity  of  suits  and  actions,  which  are  defined  by  the 
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i8ti.  Mirror  to  be  Ube  lawful  demaod  of  ooe'g  rif^tr' 
Or^  as  Bracton  aadFleta  express  it,  id  the  words  of 
Justinian,  ^jus  prosequendi  in  judido  quod  ahem 
debetur.^^  Blackstone  then  proceeds  to  describe 
every  species  of  remedy  by  suit ;  and  they  are 
^1  cases  were  the  party  suing  claims  to  obtain 
something  to  which  he  has  a  right. 

To  commence  a  suit,  is  to  demand  something  by 
the  institution  of  process  in  a  Court  of  jiis^ce ;  and 
to  prosecute  the  suit,  is,  according  to  tte  commoo 
acceptation  of  language,  to  continue  that  demand* 
Tf0  a  suit  commenced  by  an  individusd .  against  a 
State,  we  should  understand  process  su^  oilt  by 
that  individual  against  the  State,  for  the  purpose  aS 
establishing  some  claim  a^inst  it  by  the  judgment  of 
a  Court ;  and  the  prosecution  of  that  suit  is  its  cob- 
tinuance.  Whatever  may  be  the  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, the  actor  is  still  the  same.  Suits  had  been 
commenced  in  the  Supreme  Court  against  some  of 
the  States  before  this  amendment  was  introduced 
into  Congress,  and  others  might  be  commenced  be* 
fore  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  State  legislatures^ 
and  might  be  depending  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
The  object  of  the  amendment  was  not  only  to  pre- 
Tent  the  commencement  of  future  suits,  but  to  arrest 
the  prosecution  of  those  which  might  be  commenced 

• 

when  tills  article  should  form  a  part  of  the  constitU" 
tion.  It  therefore  embraces  both  objects ;  and  its 
meaning  is,  that  the  judicial  power  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  which  may  be  com- 
menced, or  which,  if  already  commenced,  may  be 
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prosecuted  against  a  State  by  the  citizen  of  another      id9u 
State.     If  a  suit,  brought  in  one  Court,  and  carried    ^'^^^^ 
by  legal  process  to  a  supervising  Court,  be  a  conti-      .  r. 
nuation  of  the  same  suit,  then  this  suit  is  not  com* 
menced  nor  prosecuted  against  a  State.    It  is  clearly 
in  its  commencement  the  suit  of  a  State  against  an 
individual,  which  suit  is  transferred  to  this  Court, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  any  claim  against 
the  State,  but  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  a  consti- 
tutional defence  against  a  claim  made  by  a  State. 

A  writ  of  error  is  defined  to  be,  a  commission  by 
which  the  judges  of  one  Court  are  authorized  to  ex- 
amine a  record  upon  which  a  judgment  was  given  in 
another  Court,  and,  on  such  examination,  to  affirm 
or  reverse  the  same  according  to  law.  If,  says  my 
Lord  Coke,  by  the  writ  of  error,  the  plaintiff  may 
recover,  or  be  restored  to  any  thing,  it  may  be  re- 
leased by  the  name  of  an  action.  In  Bacoti^s  Abridge 
mefUi  tit.  Error^  L.  it  is  laid  down,  that  ^^  where 
by  a  writ  of  error,  the  plaintiff  shall  recover, 
or  be  restored  to  any  personal  thing,  as  debt,  da- 
mage, or  the  like,  a  release  of  all  actions  personal  is 
a  good  plea ;  and  when  land  is  to  be  recovered  or 
restored  in  a  writ  of  error,  a  release  of  actions  real  is 
a  good  bar ;  but  where  by  a  writ  of  error  the  plain- 
tiff shall  not  be  restored  to  any  personal  or  real  thing, 
a  release  of  all  actions,  real  or  personal,  is  no  bar.'' 
And  for  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke, 
both  in  his  Commentary  on  Littleton  and  in  his  Re- 
ports. A  writ  of  error,  then,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
suit  or  action  when  it  is  to  restore  the  party  who  ob- 
tains it  to  the  possession  of  any  thing  whiph  is  with- 
VoL.  VI.  a« 
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18S1.       held  from  hioiy  not  when  its  operation  is  entirely  de* 
fensive. 

This  rule  will  apply  to  writs  of  error  from  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  those  writs 
in  England. 

Under  the  judiciary  act,  the  effect  of  a  writ  of  error 
is  simply  to  bring  the  record  into  Court,  and  sub- 
mit the  judgment  of  the  inferior  tribunal  to  re-exa- 
mination.    It  does  not  in  any  manner  act  upon  the 
parties ;  it  acts  only  on  the  record.    It  removes  the 
record  into  the  supervising  tribunal.     Where,  then,  a 
State  obtains  a  judgment  against  an  individual,  and 
the  Court,  rendering  such  judgment,  overrules  a  de- 
fence set  up  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  transfer  of  this  record  into  the 
Supreme   Court,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring 
whether  the  judgment  violates  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  can,  with  no  propriety, 
we  think,  be  denommated  a  suit  commenced  or  pro- 
secuted against  the  State  whose  judgment  is  so  far 
re-examined.     Nothing  is  demanded  from  the  State. 
No  claim  against  it  of  any  description  is  asserted  or 
prosecuted.     The  party  is  not  to  be  restored  to  the 
possession  of  any  thing.     Essentially,  it  is  an  appeal 
on  a  single  point ;  and  the  defendant  who  appeals 
from  a  judgment  rendered  against  him,  is  never  said 
to  commence  or  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  plaintiflf 
who  has  obtained  the  judgment.     The  writ  of  error 
is  given  rather  than  an  appeal,  because  it  is  the  more 
usual  mode  of  removing  suits  at  common  law ;  and 
because,  perhaps,  it  is  more  technically  proper  where 
a  single  point  of  law,  and  not  the  whole  case,  is  to 
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be  re-examined.  But  an  appeal  might  be  given,  and  I8si. 
might  be  so  regulated  as  to  effect  every  purpose  of  a 
writ  of  error.  The  mode  of  removal  is  form,  and 
not  substance.  Whether  it  be  by  writ  of  error  or 
appeal,  no  claim  is  asserted,  no  demand  is  made  by 
the  original  defendant ;  he  only  asserts  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  have  his  defence  examined  by  that 
tribunal  whose  province  it  is  to  construe  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  Union. 

The  only  part  of  the  proceeding  which  is  in  any 
manner  personal,  is  the  citation.  And  what  is  the 
citation  ?  It  is  simply  notice  to  the  opposite  party  that 
the  record  is  transferred  into  another  Court,  where 
he  may  appear,  or  decline  to  appear,  as  his  judg- 
ment or  inclination  may  determine.  As  the  party 
who  has  obtained  a  judgment  is  out  of  Court,  and 
may,  therefore,  not  know  that  his  cause  is  removed, 
common  justice  requires  that  notice  of  the  fact 
ahould  be  given  him.  But  this  notice  is  not  a  suit, 
nor  has  it  the  effect  of  process.  If  the  party  does  not 
choose  to  appear,  he  cannot  be  brought  into  Court, 
nor  is  his  failure  to  appear  considered  as  a  default 
Judgment  cannot  be  given  against  him  for  his  non- 
a^earance,  but  the  judgment  is  to  be  re-examined, 
and  reversed  or  affirmed,  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
party  had  appeared  and  argued  his  cause. 

The  point  of  view  in  which  this  writ  of  error, 
with  its  citation,  has  been  considered  uniformly  in 
the  Courts  of  the  Union,  has  been  well  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  the  course  of  this  Court  in  suits 
instituted  by  the  United  States.  The  universally 
received  opinion  is,  that  no  suit  can  be  commenced 
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or  pfOMcsced  agnic  tlie  Uoked  States;  thtt  tke 
judkiarj  aet  does  aol  amhorize  such  soks.  Yel 
wiinof  cnor,  accompaupd  with  dtatioas^  kife  imi* 
fonalj  isBoed  for  the  femoral  of  jodgmeats  ia  faroar 
of  the  Uabed  States  iato  a  soperior  CfNOt,  where 
they  hare,  like  those  ia  finroar  of  aa  iadifidaal,  been 
re-exaaiiaed,  and  afliraied  or  reversed.  It  has  aeve^ 
beea  soggested,  that  sach  writ  of  error  was  a  sait 
against  the  United  States,  and,  therefor^aot  witbiq 
the  jarisdictioa  of  the  appellate  Court. 

It  is,  thea,  the  ojnaioa  of  the  Coort,  thit  the  de- 
fendaat  who  remoresa  jodgaieat  rendered  agaiasthiili 
bjr  a  State  Court  into  this  Coiirtt  for  the  purpose  of 
re-ezaoiioing  the  questioo,  whether  that  judgment  be 
in  Tiolation  of  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  does  not  commence  or  prosecute  a  sail 
against  the  State,  whatever  maj  be  its  qptnioa 
where  the  effect  of  the  writ  may  be  to  restore  the 
party  to  the  possession  of  a  thing  which  he  de- 
mands. 

But  should  we  in  this  be  mistaken,  the  error  does 
not  affect  the  case  now  before  the  Court.  If  this 
writ  of  error  be  a  suit  in  the  sense  of  the  11th 
amendment,  it  is  not  a  suit  commenced  or  prosecut^ 
"  by  a  citizen  of  another  State,  or  by  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  any  foreign  State,"  It  is  not  then  with- 
in the  amendment,  but  is  governed  entirely  by  the 
constitution  as  originally  framed,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  in  its  origin,  the  judicial  power 
was  extended  to  all  ( ases  arising  under  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  respect 
to  parties. 
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2d.  The  seoood  objectioa  to  the  jurisdiction  of      isti. 
the  Court  is,  that  its  appellate  power  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised, in  any  case,  orer  the  judgment  of  a  State 
Court.  ^ 

Tbejvrifdic* 

This  objection  is  sustained  chiefly  by  arguments  ^^j^^]^ 
drawn  from  the  supposed  total  separation  of  the  ju-  S^r  tST^JSl 
diciary  of  a  State  from  that  of  the  Union,  and  their  ^^^J^ 
entire  independence  of  each  other.    The  argument  i^^'^  ^mt 
considers  the  federal  judiciary  as  completely  foreign  suS?^  c^ 
to  that  of  a  State ;  and  as  being  no  more  connected  d^d  ^^^wil 
with  it  in  any  respect  whatever,  than  the  Court  of  a  thii  a^Vt,  t» 
foreign  State.     If  this  hypothesis  be  just,  the  argu*  coart 
ment  founded  on  it  is  equally  so ;  but  if  the  hypo- 
thesis be  not  supported  by  the  constitution,  the  argu- 
ment fails  with  it. 

This  hypothesis  is  not  founded  on  any  words  in 
the  constitution,  which  might  seem  to  countenance 
it,  but  on  the  unreasonableness  of  giving  a  contrary 
construction  to  words  which  seem  to  require  it ;  and 
on  the  incompatibility  of  the  application  of  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  to  the  judgments  of  State  Courts, 
with  that  constitutional  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  Union  and  the  govern- 
ments of  those  States  which  comjiose  it. 

Let  this  unreasonableness,  this  total  incompatibili- 
ty, be  examined. 

That  the  United  States  form,  for  many,  and  for 
most  important  purposes,  a  single  nation,  has  not  yet 
been  denied.  In  war,  we  are  one  people.  In  ma- 
king peace,  we  are  one  people.  In  all  commercial 
regulations,  we  are  one  and  the  same  people.     In 
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1821.       many  other  respects,  the  American  people  are  one ; 
and  the  government  which  is  alone  capable  of  coa* 
troling  and  managing  their  interests  in  all  these  re- 
spects, is  the  government  of  the  Union.     It  is  their 
government,  and  in  that  character  thej  have  no 
other.     America  has  chosen  to  be,  in  many  respects, 
and  to  many  purposes,  a  nation ;  and  for  all  these  pur- 
poses, her  government  is  complete ;  to  all  these  ob* 
jects,  it  is  competent.  The  people  have  declared,  that 
in  the  exercise  of  all  powers  given  for  these  objects, 
it  is  supreme.    It  can,  then,  in  effecting  these  objects, 
legitimately  control  al)  individuals  or  governments 
within   the  American  territory.    The  constitutioQ 
and  laws  of  a  State,  so  far  as  they  are  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  are 
absolutely  void.    These  States  are  constituent  parts 
of  the  United  States.     They  are  members  of  one 
great  empire — for    some  purposes  sovereign,    for 
some  purposes  subordinate. 

In  a  government  so  constituted,  is  it  unreasonable 
that  the  judicial  power  should  be  competent  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  legislature  ? 
That  department  can  decide  on  the  validity  of  the 
constitution  or  law  of  a  State,  if  it  be  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  or  to  a  law  of  the  United  States.  Is 
it  unreasonable  that  it  should  also  be  empowered  to 
decide  on  the  judgment  of  a  State  tribunal  enforcing 
such  unconstitutional  law  ?  Is  it  so  very  unreason- 
able as  to  furnish  a  justification  for  controlung  the 
words  of  the  constitution  ? 

We  think  it  is  not.    We  think  that  in  a  government 
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acknowledgedly  supreme,  with  respect  to  objects  of  idsi. 
vital  interest  to  the  nation,  there  is  nothing  inconsist-  ^"^Tf^^ 
ent  with  sound  reason,  nothing  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  government,  in  making  all  its  departments 
supreme,  so  far  as  respects  those  objects,  and  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  their  attainment.  The  exercise  of 
the  appellate  power  over  those  judgments  of  the 
State  tribunals  which  may  contravene  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States,  is,  we  believe,  es- 
sential to  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

The  propriety  of  entrusting  the  construction  of  the 
constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  to 
the  judiciary  of  the  Union,  has  not,  we  believe,  as 
yet,  been  drawn  into  question.  It  seems  to  be  a 
corollary  from  this  political  axiom,  that  the  federal 
Courts  should  either  possess  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
such  cases,  or  a  power  to  revise  the  judgment  ren- 
dered in  them,  by  the  State  tribunals.  If  the  federal 
and  State  Courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  arbing  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States ;  and  if  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription brought  in  a  State  Court  cannot  be  re- 
moved before  judgment,  nor  revised  after  judgment, 
then  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  is  not  confided  particu- 
larly to  their  judicial  department,  but  is  confided 
equally  to  that  department  and  to  the  State  Courts, 
however  they  may  be  constituted.  "  Thirteen  inde- 
pendent Courts,''  says  a  very  celebrated  statesman, 
(and  we  have  now  more  than  twenty  such  Courts,) 
^^  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes,  arising 
upon  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra  in  government,  from 
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i8f  1.       which  nothiDg  bat  coatradiction  and  cmilbsicNi  eaa 
proceed." 

Dismissing  the  unpleasant  suggestion,  that  anj 
motives  which  may  not  be  fairlj  avowed,  or  which 
ought  not  to  exist,  can  ever  influence  a  State  or  its 
Courts,  the  necessity  of  uniformity,  as  well  as  cc^ 
rectness  in  expounding  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  would  itself  suggest  the  pro* 
priety  of  vesting  in  some  single  tribunal  the  power 
of  deciding,  in  the  last  resort,  all  cases  in  which 
they  are  involved. 

We  are  not  restrained,  then,  by  the  political  rela* 
tions  between  the  general  and  State  governments, 
from  construing  the  words  of  the  constitution,  de* 
fining  the  judicial  power,  in  their  true  sense.  We 
are  not  bound  to  construe  them  more  restrictively 
than  they  naturally  import. 

They  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  juris* 
diction  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The  words 
are  broad  enough  to  comprehend  all  cases  of  this 
description,  in  whatever  Court  they  may  be  decided. 
In  expounding  them,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take 
into  view  those  considerations  to  which  Courts  have 
always  allowed  great  weight  in  the  exposition  of 
laws. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  would  naturally 
examine  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  time  ;  and 
their  work  sufficiently  attests  that  they  did  so.  All 
acknowledge  that  they  were  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  confederation  by  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  government,  and  by  giving  efficacy 
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to  those  which  it  before  possessed,  but  could  not  ex*  1621. 
ercise.  They  inform  us  themselves,  in  the  instru- 
ment they  presented  to  the  American  public,  that 
one  of  its  objects  was  to  form  a  more  perfect  union. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  certainly  should  not 
expect  to  find,  in  that  instrument,  a  diminution  of 
the  powers  of  the  actual  goviernment 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  confederation. 
Congress  established  Courts  which  received  appeals 
in  pize  causes  decided  in  the  Courts  of  the  respec- 
tive States*  This  power  of  the  government,  to  es- 
tablidi  tribunals  for  these  appeals,  was  diought  con- 
sistent with,  and  was  founded  on,  its  political  rela- 
tions with  the  States.  These  Courts  did  exerdse 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  those  cases  decided  in  the 
State  Courts,  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the 
federal  government  extended. 

The  confederation  gave  to  Congress  the  power 
^  of  establishing  Courts  for  receiving  and  determin- 
ing finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures." 

This  power  was  uniformly  construed  to  authorize 
those  Courts  to  receive  appeals  from  the  sentences 
of  State  Courts,  and  to  affirm  or  reverse  them. 
State  tribunals  are  not  mentioned ;  but  this  clause  in 
the  confederation  necessarily  comprises  them.  Yet 
the  relation  between  the  general  and  State  govern- 
ments was  much  weaker,  much  more  lax,  under  the 
confederation  than  under  the  present  constitution ; 
and  the  States  l)eing  much  more  completely  sove- 
reign, their  institutions  were  much  more  independ- 
ent. 

The  Convention  which  framed  the  constitution^  on 

Vol  VI.  B3 
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188L  turning  their  attention  to  the  judicial  power,  foond 

^^^^^^  it  limited  to  a  few  objects,  but  exercised,  with  re- 

▼.  spect  to  some  of  those  objects,  in  its  appellate  form. 
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over  the  judgments  of  the  State  Courts.  They  ex- 
tend it,  among  other  objects,  to  all  cases  arising  un- 
der the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  clause  declare,  that  in 
such  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  exercise  appel- 
late jurisdiction.  Nothing  seems  to  be  given  whicli 
would  justify  the  withdrawal  of  a  judgment  render- 
ed in  a  State  Court,  on  the  constitution,  laws,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  from  this  appellate  ja- 
risdiction. 

Great  weight  has  always  been  attached,  and  very 
rightly  attached,  to  contemporaneous  exposition. 
No  question,  it  is  believed,  has  arisen  to  which  this 
principle  applies  more  unequivocally  than  to  that 
now  under  consideration. 

The  opinion  of  the  Federalist  has  always  been 
considered  as  of  great  authority.  It  is  a  complete 
commentary  on  our  constitution  ;  and  is  appealed  to 
by  all  parties  in  the  questions  to  which  that  instru- 
ment has  given  birth.  Its  intrinsic  merit  entitles  it 
to  this  high  rank ;  and  the  part  two  of  its  authors 
performed  in  framing  the  constitution,  put  it  very 
much  in  their  power  to  explain  the  views  with  which 
It  was  framed.  These  essays  having  been  published 
while  the  constitution  was  before  the  nation  for 
adoption  or  rejection,  and  having  been  written  in  an- 
swer to  objections  founded  entirely  on  the  extent  of 
its  powers,  and  on  its  diminution  of  State  sovereign- 
ty, are  entitled  to  the  more  consideration  where  they 
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frankly  avow  that  the  power  objected  to  is  giveo^      lasi. 
and  defend  it. 

In  discussing  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power,  the 
Federalist  says,  ^^  Here  another  question  occurs: 
what  relation  would  subsist  between  the  national  and 
State  Courts  in  these  instances  of  concurrent  juris- 
diction ?  I  answer,  that  an  appeal  would  certainly 
lie  from  the  latter,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  constitution  in  direct  terms 
gives  an  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  all  the  enumerated  cases  of  federal  cognizance  in 
which  it  is  not  to  have  an  original  one,  without  a 
single  expression  to  confine  its  operation  to  the  in- 
ferior federal  Courts.  The  objects  of  appeal,  not 
the  tribunals  from  which  it  is  to  be  made,  are  alone 
contemplated.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  it  ought  to  be  construed  to 
extend  to  the  State  tribunals.  Either  this  must  be 
the  case,  or  the  local  Courts  must  be  excluded  from 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  national  con- 
cern, else  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Union  may 
be  eluded  at  the  pleasure  of  every  plaintiff  or  prose- 
cutor. Neither  of  these  consequences  ought,  with- 
out evident  necessity,  to  be  involved ;  the  latter 
would  be  entirely  inadmissible,  as  it  would  defeat 
some  of  the  most  important  and  avowed  purposes  of 
the  proposed  government,  and  would  essentially  em- 
barrass its  measures.  Nor  do  I  perceive  any  founda- 
tion for  such  a  supposition.  Agreeably  to  the  remark 
already  made,  the  national  and  State  systems  are  to 
be  regarded  as  one  whole.  The  Courts  of  the  lat- 
ter will  of  course  be  natural  auxiliairies  to  the  execu- 
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ijsst.  tion  of  the  laws  6f  the  Union,  and  ^n  appeal  froA 
them  will  as  naturally  lie  to  that  tribunal  wfakh  is 
destined  to  unite  and  assimilate  the  principles  of  na- 
tural justice,  and  the  rules  of  national  decimon.  The 
evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the  national  convention  la^ 
that  all  the  causes  of  the  specified  classes  shall,  for 
weighty  public  reasons,  receive  their  original  or 
final  determination  in  the  Courts  of  the  Union.  To 
confiiie,  therefore,  the  general  expressions  which 
give  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
appeals  from  the  subordinate  federal  Courts,  instead 
of  allowing  their  extension  to  the  State  Courts, 
would  be  to  abridge  the  latitude  of  the  terms,  in 
subversion  of  the  intent,  contrary  to  every  seilnd 
rule  of  interpretation*'' 

A  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  constita- 
tion,  certainly  of  not  less  authority  than  that  winch- 
has  been  just  cited,  is  the  judiciary  act  itself.  We 
know  that  in  the  Congress  which  passed  that  act 
were  many  eminent  members  of  the  Convention 
which  formed  the  constitution.  Not  a  single  indi- 
vidual, so  far  as  is  known,  supposed  that  part  of  the 
act  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  juris- 
diction over  the  judgments  of  the  State  Courts  in 
the  cases  therein  specified,  to  be  unauthorized  by  the 
constitution. 

While  on  this  part  of  the  argument,  it  may  be 
also  material  to  observe  that  the  uniform  decisions  of 
this  Court  on  the  point  now  under  consideration, 
have  been  assented  to,  with  a  single  exception,  by  the 
Courts  of  every  State  iu  the  Union  whose  judg- 
ments have  been  revised.    It  has  been  the  unwel- 
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colne  duty  of  this  tribuaal  to  reverse  the  judgments  lasi. 
of  many  State  Courts  in  cases  in  which  the  strong- 
est State  feelings  were  engaged.  Judges,  whose 
talents  and  character  would  grace  any  bench,  to 
whom  a  disposition  to  submit  to  jurisdiction  that  is 
usurped,  or  to  surrender  their  legitimate  powers, 
will  certainly  not  be  imputed,  have  yielded  without 
hesitation  to  the  authority  by  which  their  judg- 
ments were  reversed,  while  they,  perhaps,  disappro- 
ved  the  judgment  of  reversal. 

This  concurrence  of  statesmen,  of  legislators,  and 
of  judges,  in  the  same  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion, may  justly  inspire  some  confidence  in  that  con- 
struction. 

In  opposition  to  it,  the  counsel  who  made  this 
point  has  presented  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  the 
idea  already  noticed,  that  the  federal  and  State 
Courts  must,  of  necessity,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  constitution,  be  in  all  things  totally  distinct  and 
independent  of  each  other.  If  this  Court  can  correct 
the  errors  of  the  Courts  of  Virginia,  he  says  it  makes 
them  Courts  of  the  United  States,  or  becomes  itself 
a  part  of  the  judiciary  of  Virginia. 

But,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  neither  of 
these  coifisequences  necessarily  follows  :  The  Ame- 
rican people  may  certainly  give  to  a  national  tribu- 
nal a  supervising  power  over  those  judgments  of  the 
State  Courts,  which  may  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties,  of  the  United  States,  without 
converting  them  into  federal  Courts^  or  converting 
the  national  into  a  State  tribunal.    The  one  Court 
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1821.  still  derives  its  autboritj  from  the  State,  the  otber 
still  derives  its  authority  from  the  natioo. 

If  it  shall  be  established,  he  says,  that  this  Court 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State  Courts  in 
all  cases  enumerated  in  the  3d  article  of  the  consd- 
tution,  a  complete  consolidation  of  the  States,  so  hx 
as  respects  judicial  power  is  produced. 

But,  certainly,  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  who  iir-> 
ged  this  argument  is  too  accurate  not  to  perceive  that 
he  has  carried  It  too  far ;  that  the  premises  by  no 
means  justify  the  conclusion.  ^^  A  complete  con- 
solidation of  the  States,  so  far  as  respects  the  judi- 
cial power,"  would  authorize  the  legislature  to  odB- 
fer  on  the  federal  Courts  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  State  Courts  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  dis- 
tinction  between  such  a  power,  and  that  of  giving 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  a  few  specified  cases  in  the 
decision  of  which  the  nation  takes  an  interest,  b  toe 
obvious  not  to  be  perceived  by  all. 

This  opinion  has  been  already  drawn  out  to  too 
great  a  length  to  admit  of  entering  into  a  particular 
consideration  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
counsel  who  made  this  point  has,  with  much  inge- 
nuity, presented  his  argument  to  the  Court.  The 
argument  in  all  its  forms  is  essentially  the  same.  It 
is  founded,  not  on  the  words  of  the  constitution,  but 
on  its  spirit,  a  spirit  extracted,  not  from  the  words  of 
the  instrument,  but  from  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
our  Union,  and  of  the  great  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  fabric  stands. 

To  this  argument,  in  all  its  forms,  the  same  an- 
swer may  be  given.    Let  the  nature  and  objects  of 
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our  UDion  be  cojosidered ;  let  the  great  fundamental  i82i. 
principles,  on  which  the  fabric  stands,  be  examined ; 
and  we  think  the  result  must  be,  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  extravagantly  absurd  in  giving  to  the  Co\j|ft 
of  the  nation  the  power  of  revising  the  decisions  of 
local  tribunals  on  questions  which  affect  the  nation, 
as  to  require  that  words  which  import  this  power 
should  be  restricted  by  a  forced  construction.  The 
question  then  must  depend  on  the  words  themselves  ; 
and  on  their  construction  we  shall  be  the  more  rea- 
dily excused  for  not  adding  to  the  observations  al- 
ready made,  because  the  subject  was  fully  discussed 
and  exhausted  in  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Hunter. 

Sd.  We  come  now  to  the  third  objection,  which,    The 
though  differently  stated  by  the  counsel,  is  substan*  jnrifdictk^  of 

the    Conrt.  on* 

tially  the  same.    One  gentleman  has  said  that  the  ^^^  ^  1^^ 
judiciary  act  does  not  give  jurisdiction  in  the  case.      ^'  ^>*-  ^ 

The  cause  was  argued  in  the  State  Court,  on  a 
case  agreed  by  the  parties,  which  states  the  prosecu- 
tion under  a  law  for  selling  lottery  tickets^  which  is 
set  forth,  and  further  states  the  act  of  Congress  by 
which  the  City  of  Washington  was  authorized  to  es- 
tablish the  lottery.  It  then  states  that  the  lottery 
was  regularly  established  by  virtue  of  the  act,  and 
concludes  with  referring  to  the  Court  the  questions, 
whether  the  act  of  Congress  be  valid  ?  whether,  on 
its  just  construction,  it  constitutes  a  bar  to  the  pro- 
secution ?  and,  whether  the  act  of  Assembly,  on 
which  the  prosecution  is  founded,  be  not  itself  in- 
valid? These  questions  were  decided  against  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  in  favour  of 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  the  State. 
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mi.  If  the  25th  sectbn  of  the  judiciary  act  be  ifospecttti^ 

it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  it  compreheiids  ex- 
presslj  the  case  under  consideration. 

^ut  it  is  not  upon  the  letter  of  the  act  thM  the  gen- 
tleman who  stated  this  point  in  this  form,  founds  his 
argument.  Both  gentlemen  concur  substantially  in 
their  views  of  this  part  of  the  case.  Thej  deny 
that  the  act  of  Congress,  on  which  the  plaintiff  in 
error  relies,  is  a  law  of  the  United  States ;  or,  if  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  is  within  the  second  clause 
of  the  sixth  article. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
which  is  made  in  the  8th  section  of  the  first  article, 
we  find  that  of  exercising  exclusive  legislation  over 
such  District  as  shall  become  the  seat  of  government. 
This  power,  like  all  others  which  are  specified,  is 
conferred  on  Congress  as  the  legislature  of  the 
Union  :  for,  strip  them  of  that  character,  and  they 
would  not  possess  it.  In  no  other  character  can  it 
be  exercised.  In  legislating  for  the  District,  they  ne- 
cessarily preserve  the  character  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Union ;  for,  it  is  in  that  character  alone  that  the 
constitution  confers  on  them  this  power  of  exclusive 
legislation.     This  proposition  need  not  be  enforced. 

The  2d  clause  of  the  6th  article  declares,  .that 
^^This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

The  clause  which  gives  exclusive  jurisdiction  is, 
unquestionably,  a  part  of  the  constitution,  and,  as 
such,  binds  all  the  United  States.  Those  who  con- 
tend that  acts  of  Congress,  made  in  pursuance  of 
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this  power,  do  not,  like  acts  made  in  pursuance  of  issi. 
other  powers,  bind  the  nation,  ought  to  show  some 
safe  and  clear  rule  which  shall  support  this  construc- 
tion, and  prove  that  an  act  of  Congress,  clothed  in 
all  the  forms  which  attend  other  legislative  acts,  and 
passed  in  virtue  of  a  power  conferred  on,  and  exer* 
cised  by  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union^ 
is  not  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  bind 
them. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  sought  to  illustrate  his  pro- 
position that  Congress,  when  legislating  for  the  Dis- 
trict, assumed  a  distinct  character,  and  was  reducedl 
to  a  mere  local  legislature,  whose  laws  could  pos- 
sess no  obligation  out  of  the  ten  miles  square,  by  a 
reference  to  the  complex  character  of  this  Court  It 
is,  they  say,  a  Court  of  common  law  and  a  Court  of 
equity.  Its  character,  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of 
common  law,  is  as  distinct  from  its  character  when 
sitting  as  a  Court  of  equity,  as  if  the  powers  belong- 
ing to  those  departments  were  vested  in  different 
tribunals.  Though  united  in  the  same  tribunal| 
they  are  never  confounded  with  each  other. 

Without  inquiring  how  far  the  union  of  different 
characters  in  one  Court,  may  be  applicable,  in  prin^ 
ciple,  to  the  union  in  Congress  of  the  power  of  ex- 
clusive legislation  in  some  places,  and  of  limited  le- 
gislation in  others,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
forms  of  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  law  are  so  totally 
unlike  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  equity, 
that  a  mere  inspection  of  the  record  gives  decisive 
hiformation  of  the  character  in  which  the  Court  sits, 
and  consequently  of  the  extent  of  its  powers.    Bat 
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i8«i.       if  the  forms  of  proceeding  were  precisely  the  sam^, 
and  the  Court  the  same,  the  distinction  would  dia- 


Cobens 

T.  appear. 
Viipoia.  Since  Congress  legislates  in  the  same  forms, 
and  in  the  same  character,  in  virtue  of  powers  of 
equal  obligation,  conferred  in  the  same  instrument, 
when  exercising  its  exclusive  powers  of  legislation, 
as  well  as  when  exercising  those  which  are  limited, 
we  must  inquire  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  this  exclusive  legislation,  which  necessarily 
confines  the  operation  of  the  laws  made  in  virtue  of 
this  power  to  the  place  with  a  view  to  which  they 
are  made. 

Connected  with  the  power  to  legislate  within  this 
District,  is  a  similar  power  in  forts,  arsenals,  dock 
yards,  &c.  Congress  has  a  right  to  punish  murder 
in  a  fort,  or  other  place  within  its  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  no  general  right  to  punish  murder  commit- 
ted within  any  of  the  States.  In  the  act  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  against  the  United  States, 
murder  committed  within  a  fort,  or  any  other  place 
or  district  of  country,  under  the  sole  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  is  punished  with 
death.  Thus  Congress  legislates  in  the  same  act, 
under  its  exclusive  and  its  limited  powers. 

The  act  proceeds  to  direct,  that  the  body  of  the 
criminal,  after  execution,  may  be  delivered  to  a  sur- 
geon for  dissection,  and  punishes  any  person  who 
shall  rescue  such  body  during  its  conveyance  from 
the  place  of  execution  to  the  surgeon  to  whom  it  is 
to  be  delivered. 
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Let  these  actual  provisions  of  the  law,  or  aoy       issu 
other  provisions  which  can  be  made  on  the  subject, 
be  considered  with  a  view  to  the  character  in  which 
Congress  acts  when  exercising  its  powers  of  exclu- 
sive legislation. 

If  Congress  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  local 
legislature,  invested,  as  to  this  object,  with  powers 
limited  to  the  fort,  or  other  place,  in  which  the  mur- 
der may  be  committed,  if  its  general  powers  cannot 
come  in  aid  of  these  local  powers,  how  can  the  of- 
fence be  tried  in  any  other  Court  than  that  of  the 
place  in  which  it  has  been  committed?  How  can 
the  offender  be  conveyed  to,  or  tried  in,  any  other 
place  ?  How  can  he  be  executed  elsewhere  ?  How 
can  his  body  be  conveyed  through  a  country  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  sovereign,  and  the  indivi- 
dual punished,  who,  within  that  jurisdiction,  shall 
rescue  the  body. 

Were  any  one  State  of  the  Union  to  pass  a  law 
for  trying  a  criminal  in  a  Court  not  created  by  itself, 
in  a  place  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  direct  the 
sentence  to  be  executed  without  its  territory,  we 
should  all  perceive  and  acknowledge  its  incompe- 
tency to  such  a  course  of  legislation.  If  Congress 
be  not  equally  incompetent,  it  is  because  that  body 
unites  the  powers  of  local  legislation  with  those 
which  are  to  operate  through  the  Union,  and  may 
use  the  last  in  aid  of  the  first ;  or  because  the  power 
of  exercising  exclusive  legislation  draws  after  it^as 
an  incident,  the  power  of  making  that  legislation  Ef- 
fectual, and  the  incidental  power  may  be  exercised 
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1821.       throughout  the  Union,  because  the  principal  power 


Cobeoi 


is  given  to  that  body  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 

"i^^^         ^^f  ^^  ^^^  HAme  act,  a  person  who,  having  know- 
Virginia.     |gjgg  ^f  ^j^g  commission  of  murder,  or  other  felony, 

on  the  high  seas,  or  within  any  fort,  arsenal,  dock 
yard,  magazine,  or  other  place,  or  district  of  country 
within  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  shall  conceal  the  same,  &c.  he  shall 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  misprision  of  felony,  and  shall 
be  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned,  &c. 

It  is  clear,  that  Congress  cannot  punish  felonies 
generally  ;  and,  of  consequence,  cannot  punish  mis- 
prision of  felony.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  a  State 
legislature,  the  State  of  Maryland  for  example,  can- 
not punish  those  who,  in  another  State,  conceal  a 
felony  committed  in  Maryland.  How,  then,  is  it 
that  Congress,  legislating  exclusively  for  a  fort,  pun- 
ishes those  who,  out  of  that  fort,  conceal  a  felony 
committed  within  it  ? 

The  solution,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ty, is,  that  the  power  vested  in  Congress,  as  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States,  to  legislate  exclusively 
within  any  place  ceded  by  a  State,  carries  with  it, 
as  an  incident,  the  right  to  make  that  power  eflfectu- 
al.  If  a  felon  escape  out  of  the  State  in  which  the 
act  has  been  committed,  the  government  cannot  pur- 
sue him  into  another  State,  and  apprehend  him  there, 
but  must  demand  him  from  the  executive  power  of 
that  other  State.  If  Congress  were  to  be  considered 
m^ely  as  the  local  legislature  for  the  fort  or  other 
ptalce  in  which  the  offence  might  be  committed,  then 
this  principle  would  apply  to  them  as  to  other  local 
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legislatures,  and  the  felon  who  should  escape  out  of  issi. 
the  fort,  or  other  place,  in  which  the  felony  may 
have  been  committed,  could  not  be  apprehended  by 
the  marshal,  but  must  be  demanded  from  the  execu- 
tive of  the  State.  But  we  know  that  the  principle 
does  not  apply ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  Congress  is 
not  a  local  legislature,  but  exercises  this  particular 
power,  like  all  its  other  powers,  in  its  high  character, 
as  the  legislature  of  the  Union.  The  American 
people  thought  it  a  necessary  power,  and  they  con- 
ferred it  for  their  own  benefit  Being  so  conferred^ 
It  carries  with  it  all  those  incidental  powers  which 
are  necessary  to  its  complete  and  effectual  execu- 
tion. 

Whether  any  particular  law  be  designed  to  operate 
without  the  District  or  not,  depends  on  the  words  of 
that  law.  If  it  be  designed  so  to  operate,  then  the 
question,  whether  the  power  so  exercised  be  inci- 
dental to  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  and  be 
warranted  by  the  constitution,  requires  a  considera- 
tion of  that  instrument  In  such  cases  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law  must  be  compared  and  construed. 
This  is  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  the  only 
exercise  of  it  which  is  allowed  in  such  a  case.  For 
the  act  of  Congress  directs,  that  ^^  no  other  error 
shall  be  assigned  or  regarded  as  a  ground  of  rever- 
sal, in  any  such  case  as  aforesaid,  than  such  as  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  the  record,  and  immediately  re- 
spects the  before  mentioned  questions  of  validity  or 
construction  of  the  said  constitution,  treaties,''  &c. 

The  whole  merits  of  this  case,  then,  consist  in  the 
construction  of  the  constitution  and  the  act  of  Con- 
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gress.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  if  acknow- 
ledged, goes  no  farther.  This  we  are  required  to 
do  without  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction. 

The  counsel  for  the  State  of  Virginia  have,  in  sup- 
port of  this  motion,  urged  many  arguments  of  great 
weight  against  the  application  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress to  such  a  case  as  this ;  but  those  arguments  go 
to  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  or  of  the  Jaw, 
or  of  both ;  and  seem,  therefore,  rather  calculated  to 
sustain  their  cause  upon  its  merits,  than  to  prove  a 
failure  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Court. 

After  having  bestowed  upon  this  question  the  most 
deliberate  consideration  of  which  we  are  capable,  the 
Court  is  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  objections 
to  its  jurisdiction  are  not  sustained,  and  that  the  mo- 
tion ought  to  be  overruled. 

Motion  denied. 


MKnh2d.. 


The  cause  was  this  day  argued  on  the  merits. 


Mr.  D.  B.  Ogdetiy  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  sta- 
ted, that  the  question  of  conflict  between  the  act  of 
Congress  and  the  State  law,  which  arose  upon  the 
record,  depended  upon  the  8th  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  constitution,  giving  to  Congress  the 
exclusive  power  of  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  the  District  which  had  become  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  by  cession  from 
the  States  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged.  Under 
this  power,  Congress  has  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  lottery  at  the  seat  of  government.     Can 
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the  State  of  Virginia  prevent  the  sale  of  tickets  in  1821. 
that  lottery  within  her  territory,  consistently  with 
the  constitution  ?  This  question  must  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress^ 
and  of  the  law  by  which  it  is  exercised.  It  was 
said  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error,  on  the 
former  argument,  that  the  power  is  municipal,  to  be 
exercised  over  the  District  only,  and,  of  course,  con- 
fined in  its  operation  to  the  limits  of  the  District. 
But,  in  order  to  determine  whether  this  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  clause  in  question,  we  must 
more  minutely  examine  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
authority  granted.  The  clause  was  not  intended  to 
give  to  Congress  an  unlimited  power  to  legislate  in 
all  cases,  without  reference  to  other  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  Otherwise  Congress  might  pass  bills 
of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  exercise  a 
despotic  authority  over  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  its  citizens  would  thus  be  deprived  of  their  rights 
entirely.  Nor  was  it  intended  to  authorize  the  ex- 
ercise by  Congress  of  its  general  powers  as  a  na- 
tional legislature,  within  the  District.  Nor  to  ex- 
empt the  District  from  the  operation  of  those  gene- 
ral powers.  But  the  clause  was  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  independence  of  the  national 
legislature,  and  government,  from  State  control. 
The  object  in  view  was,  therefore,  strictly  a  national 
object  The  District  was  created  only  for  national 
purposes,  and  every  law  passed  for  its  government  is 
peculiarly  a  national  law.     The  words,  ^^  exclusive 
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1831.       legislation  in  all  cases  wbatsoerer,"  were  meant  to 
exclude  all  State  legislative  power ;  and  to  rest  in 
Congress,  in  addition  to  its  general  powers  over  the 
whole  Union,  all  possible  powers  of  legislation  over 
the  District.    The  law  m  question,  is  the  expression 
of  the  national  will  on  a  national  object     It  is,  then, 
an  act  of  the  general  legislative  power  of  the  Union, 
and  its  operation  must  be  co-extensive  with  the  li- 
mits of  the  Union 9  unless  it  is  limited  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  express  terms,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  power  itself  being  incapable  of  acting  without 
the  District.     That  the  whole  Union  has  an  interest 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  as  the  national  capital,  is 
shown  by  the  cotemporaneous  exposition  of  the  con- 
stitution by  its  framers,  and  by  the  subsequent  acts 
of  the  national  legislature,  providing  for  its  improve-* 
ment  and  embellishment*     It  is  admitted,  that  soma 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law  now  in  question,  are 
local  in  their  very  nature,  and,  therefore,  confined 
to  the  City,  or  the  District,  in  their  operation.     But 
the  power  of  the  Corporation  to  establish  lotteries, 
with  the  consent  of  the  President,  is  not  of  this  na- 
ture.    Lottery  tickets  are  an  article  of  commerce, 
vendible  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.     A  State  law  which  forbids  a 
citizen  to  sell  or  buy  a  ticket  in  a  lottery,  legally 
established  by  the  national  legislature,  for  national 
purposes,  infringes  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
citizen,  and  tends  to  impede  and  defeat  the  exercise 
of  this  national  power.     He  cannot  be  punished  by 
a  State,  for  selling  or  buying  that  which  Congress 
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has,  in  the  exercise  of  a  great  natioDal  power,  aiv*  isai. 
thorized  to  be  bought  or  sold.  The  authority  of 
establishing  this  lottery,  so  far  from  being  coufined 
to  the  City,  could  not  be  conveniently  or  effectually 
exercised  without  extending  the  saleable  quality  o£ 
the  tickets  throughout  the  Union.  As  a  source  of 
revenue,  it  would  be  inadequate  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established,  without  this  extension.  It 
is  not  one  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
mere  municipal  wants  of  the  City.  *  It  is  a  national 
grant  for  national  purposes,  to  be  used  in  each  par- 
ticular instance,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is,  then,  a  national  law,  enacted  for  a  na- 
tional purpose,  and  has  no  other  limits  in  its  opera- 
tion than  the  limits  of  the  legislative  power  itself 
If  Congress  had  intended  to  confine  its  operation 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  would  have 
expressed  that  intention.  If,  then.  Congress  have  a 
right  to  raise  a  revenue,  for  any  national  purpose,  by 
establishing  a  lottery,  they  had  a  right  to  establish 
this  lottery  ;  and  no  State  law  can  defeat  this,  any 
more  than  the  exercise  of  any  other  national  power. 
But  even  supposing  that  it  is  not  a  tax  or  duty,  such 
as  Congress  have  the  express  power  of  establishing ; 
yet  if  it  be  necessary  and  proper,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  to  carry  into  effect  any  power  expressly 
granted^  such  as  that  of  establishing  aud  governing 
the  City,  it  may  be  exercised  throughout  the  Union. 
Congress  have  the  same  power  to  establish  lotteries 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  State  legislatures,  and  every 
i)ther  legislature,  have.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
Vol.  VI.  s;^ 
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1821.  with  Congress  it  is  the^exercise  of  a  national  powert 
and  must,  therefore,  be  co-extensive  in  its  operation 
with  the  Union,  although  the  money  to  be  raised  by 
it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  use  of  any  other  City  in 
the  Union  than  that  which  is  the  national  capital,  and 
in  which,  consequently,  ail  the  States,  and  all  the 
people,  have  a  common  interest. 

Mr.  Webster^  contra,  insisted,  that  Congress  bad 
not  the  power,  under  the  constitution,  of  establishing 
a  lottery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  municipal 
purposes,  and  of  forcing  the  sale   of  the  tickets 
throughout  the  Union,  in  contravention  of  the  State 
laws  ;  and,  that  even  if  they  had  the  power,  the  law 
now  in  question  did  not  purport  to  authorize  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Washington  thus  to  force 
the  sale  of  the  tickets.     It  is  clear  that  Congress,  as 
a  legislative  body,  exercise  two  species  of  legislative 
power :  the  one,  limited  as  to  its  objects,  but  extend- 
ing all  over  the  Union  :  the  other,  an  absolute,  ex- 
clusive legislative  power  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    The  preliminary  inquiry  in  the  case  now  be- 
fore the  Court,  is,  by  virtue  of  which  of  these  autho- 
rities was  the  law  in  question  passed  ?  When  this  is 
ascertained,  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  its  extent 
and  application.     In  this  country,  we  are  trying  the 
novel  experiment  of  a  divided  sovereignty,  between 
the  national  government  and  the  States.     The  pre- 
cise line  of  division  between  these  is  not  always  dis- 
tinctly marked.     Government  is  a  moral,  not  a  ma- 
thematical science ;  and  the  powers  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment especially,  cannot  be  defined  with  matfae- 
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matical  accuracy  and  precision.     There  is  a  compe-      .I821. 
tition  of  opposite  analogies.    We  anrive  at  a  just   ^-^'^^^^^ 
conclusion  bj  reasoning  from  these  analogies,  and         t. 
by  a  general  regard  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of    ^^^^^^^"^ 
this  scheme  of  government.   With  a  view  to  the  pre- 
sent question,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  admitted, 
that  there  are  certain  acts  of  legislation  passed  by 
Congress,  with  a  local  reference  to  this  District, 
which  proceed  from  the  general  powers  with  which 
Congress  are  invested.     They  are  local  in  their  im- 
mediate operation  and  effect,  but  they  are  passed  in 
virtue  of  general  legislative  powers.     Such  are  the 
acts  appropriating  moneys  for  constructing  the  navy 
yard  and  the  capitol.     Some  other  acts  are  of  a 
mixed  nature.     There  are  others  clearly  local,  and 
passed  in  virtue  of  the  local,  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
And  of  this  latter  class  is  the  act  now  under  consi- 
deration.    It  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  City 
government,  which  arises  from  the  exclusive  power 
of  legislation ;  and  the  clause  authorizing  the  esta- 
blishment of  lotteries,  is  combined  with  other  clauses 
of  a  mere  municipal  character:  Noscitur  a  sociis. 
Every  act  of  legislation  must  be  limited  by  its  sub- 
ject matter,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this 
power  is  to  be  exercised  more  extensively  than  the 
other  powers  of  the  Corporation  ;  nothing  to  show 
that  this  municipal  power  is  to  be  carried  beyond 
the  City.     It  may  be  exercised  within   the   City 
alone,  and  Congress  has  not  said,  and  the  Court  can- 
not intend,  that  it  is  to  be  exercised  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union.     Congress  could  not  give  sqch  a  charter 
to  any  olhercity  in  the  Union,  and  if  every  federal 
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-ptifirer  granted  in  the  constitution  were  destroyed, 
tiM6  power  woald  remain.  It  exists  mdepeodeiiUj, 
«idtbe  legislative  powers  of  the  States  can  never 
conflict  with  it,  because  it  can  never  openiftewtcbin 
^cfae  States.  Being  a  case  of  mere  k)cal  legislation, 
it  is  ndt  a  casus  fxderis  within  that  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  declares  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  supremacy  and  dohor^ 
dination  where  there  is  no  connection  or  conflict 
The  constttutionjmakes  this  provision,  becau^  other 
legislative  powers  were  to  operate  throughout  the 
Union ;  the  Congress  and  the  States  were  to  legis* 
late  over  the  same  subjects,  and  over  the  same  ter- 
ritory ;  and  therefore  there  might  be  conflict.  It  was 
because  the  two  codes  were  to  prevail  in  the  same 
places,  and  over  the  same  persons.  But  the  provi- 
sion cannot  extend  to  laws  enacted  by  Congress  for 
the  mere  local  municipal  government  of  the  City, 
because  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded  does  not 
extend  to  a  case  where  all  legislation  is  necessarily 
exclusive.  There  was  no  more  reason  in  this  in- 
stance to  pfovide  for  a  conflict  of  the  two  autbcn-i- 
ties,  than  in  the  case  of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  State, 
which,  except  in  the  familiar  example  of  questions 
relative  to  the  lex  loci  contractus^  cannot  come  in 
collision  with  our  own  laws,  because  they  cannot 
operate  extra-tcrritorially.  So  here,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  there  can  arise  no  conflict  between 
the  local  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  those 
of  the  States,  because  each  code  is  confined  to  its 
own  territory.     Any  sound  interpretation  of  the  law 
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in  question,  must  limit  it  to  clie  City .  of  Wafshington.  isti. 
It  does  not  even  extend  to  the  other  municipal  Cor- 
porations within  the  District  of  Columbia,  because 
it  contains  provisions  expressly  for  the  government 
of  Washington  alone,  and  does  not  profess  to  ex- 
tend any  of  them  beyond  the  limits  of  that  City.  A 
law  cannot  exceed  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver, 
and  that  does  not  extend  beyond  the  District,  and  is 
limited  in  its  actual  exercise  to  the  City.  There  is 
no  authority  showing  that  a  grant  of  power  of  this 
kind  to  a  municipal  Corporation,  extends  beyond  the 
local  limits  of  the  City. 

Ilie  AUomey'  General^  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  in 
reply,  contended,  that  Congress,  in  passing  the  law 
under  consideration^  acted  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  for  a  great  national  object.  Congress 
did  not,  as  contended  in  the  argument  on  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  succeed,  by  the  cession,  merely 
to  the  legislative  powers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
over  this  District.  They  are  not  the  trustees  of 
those  States  only ;  they  are  the  trustees  of  the  whole 
Union.  The  cession  was  to  the  Congress  and  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States.  The  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  belongs  to  the  entire  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  the  power  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  which  Congress  represents,  but  the  power  of 
all  the  States  ;  and  the  territory  ceded  is  to  be  looked 
at,  not  with  reference  to  its  origin,  not  as  still  formiug 
ideally  a  part  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  but  is  to  be 
regarded  as  if  incorporated  into  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  question  is  not,  then,  to  be  solved  by  ask- 
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i8f  1.       ing  what  those  States  coald  do  with  respect  to 

ritorjy  but  what  each  State  of  the  Union  could  do 
with  regard  to  its  own  territory :  because,  to  borrow 
an  expression  from  the  municipal  law,  each  State  of 
the  Union  is  seized  jointly  with  all  the  rest,  per  me 
etper  toutj  of  the  whole  jurisdiction  over  this  terri- 
tory.    The  acts  of  the  Congress  in  legislating  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  the  acts  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  States.     It  is  therefore  a  fallacy  in  ar- 
gument to  represent  Congress  as  succeeding  merely 
to  the  same  degree  of  power  which  Maryland  and 
Virginia   formerly  had  over  this  territory.     Could 
those  States  have  taxed  the  other  States,  or  bor- 
rowed money  on  their  credit,  for  the  improveife^nt 
of  this  territory,  as  Congress  have  done  ?  Although 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  who  formerly  held  the 
sovereignty  and  domain  of  this  territory  has  been 
supplanted  by  Congress,  the  substituted  jurisdiction 
is  far  more  extensive  than  that  which  they  held/    It 
is  a  jurisdiction,  which  in  the  instances  mentioned, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  enumerated,  is  ca- 
pable of  affecting  all  the  States.     It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  character  of  the  jurisdiction  which 
Congress  has  over  the  District,  is  widely  different 
from  that  which  it  has  over  the  States ;  for,  over 
them.  Congress  has  not  exclusive  jurisdiction.     Its 
powers  over  the  States  are  those  only  which  are  spe- 
cifically given,  and  those  which  are  necessary   to 
carry  them  into  effect :  whilst  over  the  District  it  has 
all  the  powers  which  it  has  over  the  States,  and  hk 
addition  to  these,  a  power  of  legislation  exclusive  of 
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all  the  States.     But  although  the  jurisdiction  over       1831. 
the  District  is  of  a  different  and  more  extensive  cha- 
racter, yet  it  is  not  so  circumscribed  that  it  may  not 
incidentally  affect  the  States,  although  exerted  for  a 
local  purpose,  as  it  is  called.     Such  is  sometimes  the 
delusive  effect  of  single  words  and  {phrases,  that  the 
position,  that  in  legislating  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Congress  is  a  local  legislature,  for  local  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  cannot  affect  the  States  by  its 
laws,  has  almost  become  an  aphorism  with  indolent 
or  prejudiced  inquirers,    fiut  in  what  sense  csn  thai 
be  called  a  local  government  which  proceeds  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation  ?  And  how  can  that  be 
termed  a  local  object,  which  is  closely  and  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  general  interest  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  Union  ?  As  well  might  it  be  asserted 
that  Congress  acted  as  a  local  legislature,  when  it 
established  offices  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  western 
States,  or  fortifications  at  particular  points  on  the 
sea-coast.     It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  first  es^ 
tablishment  of  the  seat  of  government  in  this  Dis- 
trict, was  an  act  done  by  Congress  in  its  character 
of  a  local  legislature,  and  for  local  purposes.     How 
then  can  the  subsequent  acts  for  the  improvement 
and  embellishment  of  the  City  be  so  regarded  ?  The 
act  of  May  6th,  1796,  authorized  the  commissioners 
for  erecting  the  public  buildings  to  borrow  money 
for  that  purpose.     Would  it  have  been  competent  for 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  to  have  impeded  this 
loan  by  punishing  their  citizens  for  subscribing  to 
this  stock  ?  And  could  the  States  prohibit  the  sale 
of  the  City  lots  within  their  territory,  and  thus  ar- 
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rest  the  impfovement  of  the  City  ?  And  if  they  oould 
not,  is  it  not  because  what  Congress  in  the  hffAr 
mate  exercise  of  its  powers  has  made  it  bwAil  to 
seUf  the  States  cannot  make  it  unlawful  to  buy  ? 
Let  us  test  by  these  considerations  the  question  be- 
fore the  Court :  and  let  us  distinguish  between  Con- 
gress legislating  for  the  municipal  government  of 
the  City,  and  Congress,  in  its  national  character, 
providing  the  means  of  adding  necessary  public  im- 
provements to  the  national  capital.  Coi^^ss  has 
itself  made  this  distinction.  When  a  regidation  for 
the  mere  internal  police  of  the  City  is  to  be  made,  it 
is  done  by  the  Corporation,  or  some  other  infericNr 
agent,  without  the  interference  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  But,  when  an  alteration  of  the, 
plan  of  the  City,  or  a  public  improvement  affsctiog 
the  whole  of  the  City  in  a  national  point  of  vievir,  is 
to  be  made,  it  is  uniformly  subjected  to  the  control 
of  the  President.  So  here  the  specific  purpose  in 
view,  and  for  which  the  lottery  was  authorized  by 
the  President,  was,  the  establishment  of  a  City  Hall, 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
City,  which  last  was  also  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  govetnment. 


March  5/A. 


The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

This  case  was  stated  in  the  opinion  given  on  the 
motion  for  dismissing  the  writ  of  error  for  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Court.  It  now  comes  on  to  be 
decided  on  the  question  whether  the  Borough  Court 
of  Norfolk,  in  overruling  the  defence  set  up  under 
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the  act  of  CongresS|  has  misconstrued  that  act.     It 
is  in  these  words : 

^'  The  said  Corporation  shall  have  full  power  to 
authorize  the  drawing  of  lotteries  for  effecting  anj 
important  improvement  in  the  Citj,  which  the  ordi- 
nary funds  or  revenue  thereof  will  not  accomplish : 
Provided,  that  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  each  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  10,000  dollars :  And 
provided,  also,  that  the  object  for  which  the  monej 
is  intended  to  be  raised  shall  be  first  submitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  ap- 
proved of  by  him." 

Two  questions  arise  on  this  act. 

1st.  Does  it  purport  to  authorize  the  Corporation 
to  force  the  sale  of  these  lottery  tickets  in  States 
where  such  sales  may  be  prohibited  by  law  ?  If  it 
doeS| 

2d.  Is  the  law  constitutional  ? 

If  the  first  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
it  will  become  necessary  to  consider  the  second.  If 
it  should  be  answered  in  the  negative,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary, and  consequently  improper,  to  pursue  any 
inquiries,  which  would  then  be  merely  speculative, 
respecting  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  case. 

In  inquiring  into  the  extent  of  the  power  granted 
to  the  Corporation  of  Washington,  we  must  first  ex- 
amine the  words  of  the  grant.  We  find  in  them  no 
expression  which  looks  beyond  the  limits  of  the  City. 
The  powers  granted  are  all  of  them  local  in  their  na- 
ture, and  all  of  them  such  as  would,  in  the  common 
course   of  things,   if  not  necessarily,  l>e  exercised 
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1821.  within  the  city.  The  subject  on  which  Congress 
was  employed  when  framing  this  act  was  a  local 
subject ;  it  was  not  the  establishment  of  a  lottery^ 

nrguiia.     ^^^  ^j^^  formation  of  a  separate  body  for  the  ma- 

ticket!  in  inch  ^^  -^         ^ 

»tetM^  wbere  nag^njcnt  of  the  internal  a6airs  of  the  City,  for  its 
SbitoS^i^^  internal  government|  for  its  police.  Congress  must 
*^"^*'  have  considered  itself  as  delegating  to  this  corporate 
body  powers  for  these  objects,  and  for  these  objects 
solely.  In  delegating  these  powers,  therefore,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mind  of  the  le- 
gislature was  directed  to  the  City  alone,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  being  they  were  creating  within  the  City, 
and  not  to  any  extra-territorial  operations.  In  des- 
cribing the  powers  of  such  a  being,  no  words  of  li- 
mitation need  be  used.  They  are  limited  by  the 
subject.  But,  if  it  be  intended  to  give  its  acts  a 
binding  efficacy  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  its 
power,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  distinct 
power,  we  should  expect  to  find,  in  the  language  of 
the  incorporating  act,  some  words  indicating  such 
intention. 

Without  such  words,  we  cannot  suppose  that  Con- 
gress designed  to  give  to  the  acts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion any  other  effect,  beyond  its  limits,  than  attends 
every  act  having  the  sanction  of  local  law,  when  any 
thing  depends  upon  it  which  is  to  be  transacted  else- 
where. 

If  this  would  be  the  reasonable  construction  of 
corporate  powers  generally,  it  is  more  especially 
proper  in  a  case  where  an  attempt  is  made  so  to  ex* 
ercise  those  powers  as  to  control  and  limit  the  penal 
laws  of  a  State.  This  is  an  operation  which  was  not^ 
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we  think,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  legislature,      i8si. 
while  incorporating  the  City  of  Washington. 

To  interfere  with  the  penal  laws  of  a  State,  where 
they  are  not  levelled  against  the  legitimate  powers  of 
the  Union,  but  have  for  their  sole  object  the  internal 
government  of  the  country,  is  a  very  serious  mea- 
sure, which  Congress  cannot  be  supposed  to  adopt 
lightly,  or  inconsiderately.  The  motives  for  it  must 
be  serious  and  weighty.  It  would  be  taken  delibe- 
rately, and  the  intention  would  be  clearly  and  une- 
quivocally expressed. 

An  act,  such  as  that  under  consideration,  ought 
not,  we  think,  to  be  so  construed  as  to  imply  this  in- 
tention, unless  its  provisions  were  such  as  to  render 
the  construction  inevitable. 

We  do  not  think  it  essential  to  the  corporate 
power  in  question,  that  it  should  be  exercised  out  of 
the  City.  Could  the  lottery  be  drawn  in  any  State 
of  the  Union  ?  Docs  the  corporate  power  to  author- 
ize the  drawing  of  a  lottery  imply  a  power  to  author- 
ize its  being  drawn  without  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Corporation,  in  a  place  where  it  may  be  prohibited 
by  law  ?  This,  we  think,  would  scarcely  be  asserted. 
And  what  clear  legal  distinction  can  be  taken  be- 
tween a  power  to  draw  a  lottery  in  a  place  where  it 
is  prohibited  by  law,  and  a  power  to  establish  an 
office  for  the  sale  of  tickets  in  a  place  where  it  is 
prohibited  by  law  ?  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  place 
where  the  lottery  is  drawn  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
Corporation,  and  therefore  the  act  need  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  give  power  over  the  place,  but  that 
the    right  to  sell   tickets  throughout  the   United 
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1821.       States  is  of  importance,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
implied. 

That  the  power  to  sell  tickets  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States  might  facilitate  their  sale,  is  not 
to  be  denied ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Congress 
designed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  increased 
facility,  to  overrule  the  penal  laws  of  the  several 
States.  In  the  City  of  Washington,  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  nation,  visited  by  individuals,  from 
every  part  of  the  Union,  tickets  may  be  freely  sold 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  purchase.  Can  it  be  af- 
firmed that  this  is  so  limited  a  market,  that  the  in- 
corporating act  must  be  extended  beyond  its  words, 
and  made  to  conflict  with  the  internal  police  of  the 
States,  unless  it  be  construed  to  give  a  more  exten- 
sive market  ^^ 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  States  cannot  make  it 
unlawful  to  buy  that  which  Congress  has  made  it 
lawful  to  sell. 

This  proposition  is  not  denied  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  validity  of  a  law  punishing  a  citizen  of  Virginia 
for  purchasing  a  ticket  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
might  well  be  drawn  into  question.  Such  a  law 
would  be  a  direct  attempt  to  counteract  and  defeat  a 
measure  authorized  by  the  United  States.  But  a 
law  to  punish  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Virginia, 
is  of  a  different  character.  Before  we  can  impeach 
its  validity,  we  must  inquire  whether  Congress  in- 
tended to  empower  this  Corporation  to  do  any  act 
within  a  State  which  the  laws  of  that  State  might 
prohibit. 
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In  addition  to  the  very  important  circumstance,  1821. 
that  the  act  contains  no  words  indicating  such  inten- 
tion, and  that  this  extensive  construction  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  execution  of  the  corporate  power,  the 
Court  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  intention 
ascribed  to  this  act,  had  it  existed,  would  have  been 
executed  bj  very  different  means  from  those  which 
have  been  employed. 

Had  Congress  intended  to  establish  a  lottery  for 
those  improvements  in  the  City  which  are  deemed 
national,  the  lottery  itself  would  have  become  the 
subject  of  legislative  consideration.  It  would  be 
organized  by  law,  and  agents  for  its  execution  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  or  in  such  other  man- 
ner as  the  law  might  direct.  If  such  agents  were 
to  act  out  of  the  District,  there  would  be,  probably, 
some  provision  made  for  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
in  making  such  provisions  Congress  would  examine 
its  power  to  make  them.  The  whole  subject  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  government,  or  of  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  government. 

But  in  this  case  no  lottery  is  established  by  law, 
no  control  is  exercised  by  the  government  over  any 
which  may  be  established.  The  lottery  emanates 
from  a  corporate  power.  The  Corporation  may  au- 
thorize, or  not  authorize  it,  and  may  select  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied.  This 
Corporation  is  a  being  intended  for  local  objects 
only.  All  its  capacites  are  limited  to  the  City. 
This,  as  well  as  every  other  law  it  is  capable  of 
making,  is  a  by-law,  and,  from  its  nature,  is  only 
co-extensive  with  the  City.     It  is  not  probable  that 
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1821.  such  an  agent  would  be  employed  in  the  execution 
of  a  lottery  established  by  Congress ;  but  when  it 
acts,  not  as  the  agent  for  carrying  into  effect  a  lottery 
established  by  Congress,  but  in  its  own  corporate 
capacity,  from  its  own  corporate  powers,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  its  acts  were  intended  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  that  capacity  and  of  those 
powers ;  and,  like  all  its  other  acts,  be  merely  local 
in  its  nature. 

The  proceeds  of  these  lotteries  are  to  come  in  aid 
of  the  revenues  of  the  City.  These  revenues  are 
raised  by  laws  whose  operation  is  entirely  local,  and 
for  objects  which  are  also  local ;  for  no  person  will 
suppose,  that  the  President's  house,  the  Capitol,  the 
Navy  Yard,  or  other  public  institution,  was  to  be 
benefitted  by  these  lotteries,  or  was  to  form  a  charge 
on  the  City  revenue.  Coming  in  aid  of  the  City  re- 
venue, they  are  of  the  same  character  with  it ;  the 
mere  creature  of  a  corporate  power. 

The  circumstances,  that  the  lottery  cannot  be 
drawn  without  the  permission  of  the  President,  and 
that  this  resource  is  to  be  used  only  for  important 
improvements,  have  been  relied  on  as  giving  to  this 
corporate  power  a  more  extensive  operation  than  is 
given  to  those  with  which  it  is  associated.  We  do 
not  think  so. 

The  President  has  no  agency  in  the  lottery.  It 
does  not  originate  with  him,  nor  is  the  improvement 
to  which  its  profits  are  to  be  applied  to  be  selected 
by  him.  Congress  has  not  enlarged  the  corporate 
power  by  restricting  its  exercise  to  cases  of  which 
the  President  might  approve. 
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We  very  readilj  admit,  that  the  act  establishing  1821. 
the  seat  of  goverament,  and  the  act  appointing  com- 
missioners to  superintend  the  public  buildings,  are 
laws  of  universal  obligation.  We  admit,  too,  that 
the  laws  of  anj  State  to  defeat  the  loan  authorized 
by  Congress,  would  have  been  void,  as  would  have 
been  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  canal, 
or  of  any  other  measure  which  Congress  may  adopt 
These,  and  all  other  laws  relative  to  the  District, 
have  the  authority  which  may  be  claimed  by  other 
acts  of  the  national  legislature ;  but  their  extent  is 
to  be  determined  by  those  rules  of  construction 
which  are  applicable  to  all  laws.  The  act  incorpo- 
rating the  City  of  Washington  is,  unquestionably,  of 
universal  obligation  ;  but  the  extent  of  the  corporate 
powers  conferred  by  that  act,  is  to  be  determined  by 
those  considerations  which  belong  to  the  case. 

Whether  we  consider  the  general  character  of  a 
law  incorporating  a  City,  the  objects  for  which  such 
law  is  usually  made,  or  the  words  in  which  thb 
particular  power  is  conferred,  we  arrive  at  the  same 
result.  The  Corporation  was  merely  empowered  to 
authorize  the  drawing  of  lotteries ;  and  the  mind  of 
Congress  was  not  directed  to  any  provision  for  the 
sale  of  the  tickets  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. That  subject  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken 
into  view.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Court,  that  the  law  cannot  be  construed  to  em- 
brace it. 

Judgment  affirmed. 
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1821.  Judgment.     This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  od 

the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Quarterly  Session 
Court  for  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginiai  and  was  argued  by  counsel. 
On  consideration  whereof,  it  is  adjudged  and  or- 
dered, that  the  judgment  of  the  said  Quarterly  Ses- 
sion Court  for  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  in  this  case, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  affirmed,  with  costs. 


(Practicc.) 

Gibbons  v.  Ogden. 

A  decree  of  the  highest  Court  of  Equity  of  a  State,  affirmlDg^  the  de- 
cretal order  of  an  inferior  Court  of  Equity  of  the  same  State,  refii- 
siog  to  dissolve  an  injunction  granted  on  the  filing  of  the  bill,  is  not 
a  final  decree  within  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789, 
c.  20.  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  this  Court. 

Appeal  from  the  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeach- 
ments and  the  Correction  of  Errors  of  the  State  of 
New-York. 

This  was  a  bill  filed  by  the  plaintiff  below,  (Og- 
den,) against  the  defendant  below,  (Gibbons,)  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  of  the  State  of  New- York,  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  naviga- 
ting certain  steam  boats  on  the  waters  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  lying  between  Elizabethtown,  in  the 
State  of  New-Jersey,  and  the  City  of  New- York  : 
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the  exclusive  navigation  of  which  with  steam  boats 
had  been  granted,  by  the  legislature  of  New- York, 
to  Livingston  and  Fulton,  under  whom  the  plaintiff 
below  claimed  as  assignfee.  On  this  bill  an  injunc- 
tion was  granted  by  the  Chancellor,  and  on  the 
coming  in  of  the  answer,  which  set  up  a  right  to  na- 
vigate with  steam  boats  between  the  City  of  New- 
York  and  Elizabethtown,  under  a  license  to  carry 
on  the  coasting  trade,  granted  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  defendant  below  moved  to  dissolve 
the  injunction,  which  motion  was  denied  by  the 
Chancellor.  The  defendant  below  appealed  to  the 
Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments  and  the  Cor- 
rection of  Errors;  the  decretal  order,  refusing  to 
dissolve  the  injunction,  was  affirmed  by  that  Court ; 
and  from  this  last  order  the  defendant  below  appeal- 
ed to  this  Court,  upon  the  ground,  that  the  case  in- 
volved a  question  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 


1821. 


The  cause  was  opened  for  the  appellant,  by  Mr.  Mar^Sik. 
D.  B.  Ogden;  but  on  inspecting  the  record,  it  not 
appearing  that  any  final  decree  in  the  cause,  within 
the  terms  of  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of 
1789,  c.  20.  had  been  pronounced  in  the  State 
Court,  the  appeal  was  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 


Decree;  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Court  for  the  Trial 
of  Impeachments  and  the  Correction  of  Errors,  of 
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18S1.      the  State  of  New-York.     On  inspection  whereof,  it 
^j^'Jjr^    is  ORDERED,  that  the  appeal,  in  this  cause,  be,  and 
▼-         the  same  is  hereby  dismissed,  it  not  appearing  from 
Steam  Boat  the  record  that  there  was  a  final  decree  in  said  Court 
Company.    ^^^  ^^^  Correction  of  Errors,  &c.  from  which  an  ap- 
peal was  taken.' 


a  Vide  4  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  150.  and  17  Johns.  Rep.  488.  where 
the  learned  reader  will  fiod  the  case  reported  as  decided  in  the 
State  Courts. 


(Practice.) 

Sullivan  et  al.  v.  The  Fulton  Steam  Boat  Com- 
pany. 

Id  order  to  maintain  a  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court,  tbe  juriadictioa  nrait 
appear  on  the  record ;  as  if  the  suit  is  between  citizens  of  diiferent 
States,  the  citizenship  of  the  respective  parties  must  be  setibrth. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New- York. 

This  was  a  bill  in  equity,  filed  in  the  Court  below, 
in  which  Sullivan,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  was  de- 
scribed as  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  others  of 
the  plaintiffs,  as  citizens  of  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont, and  the  defendants  were  described  as  a  cor- 
porate body  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  tbe 
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State  of  New-York,  for  the  purpose  of  navigatingi       i82i. 
by  steam  boats,  the  waters  of  the  East  river,  or    ^"f^i^T^ 
Long  Island  Sound,  in  said  State.     The  object  of         ▼• 

.      ?.„  ^        ,      .  .    .  .       ^  •^         ,      The    Pulton 

the  bill  was  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  steam  Boat 
defendants  from  so  exercising  the  privileges  granted  *""P""y" 
to  them  by  the  said  act,  and  by  an  assignment  from 
Livingston  and  Fulton  of  their  rights  under  certain 
other  acts  of  the  legislature  of  New- York,  as  to  ob- 
struct the  plaintiffs  in  the  right  claimed  by  them  un^ 
der  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States^ 
and  under  a  coasting  license,  of  employing  a  certain 
steam  boat  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs  in  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  and  passengers  in  the  waters  of 
the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New- York.  The 
defendants  demurred  to  the  bill,  and  a  decree  dis- 
missing it  was  entered  ipro  format  by  consent,  and 
the  cause  was  brought  by  appeal  to  this  Court. 

Mr.  Webster^  for  the  appellants,  opened  the  record,    kieirdi  stA. 
from  which  it  not  appearing  that  the  Court  below 
had  jurisdiction,  as  the  respective  parties  were  not 
described  as  citizens  of  different  States,  the  decree, 
dismissing  the  bill,  was  affirmed. 

Decree.  On  motion  of  the  appellants,  by  their 
counsel,  and  on  inspection  of  the  transcript  of  the 
record  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New-York,  it  is  decreed  and  ordered,  that  the 
decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court,  in  this  case,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  affirmed,  it  not  appearing  from 
the  record  that  the  said  Circuit  Court  had  jurisdic- 
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18S1.       tion  in  said  cause.     The  said  affirmance  to  be  with- 
^^">^^^    out  prejudice  to  the  complainants  on  the  merits  of 

Tbc  Jon- 

quiiie.      the  case. 


(Practice.) 

The  JONQUILLE. 

An  adinirally  suit,  where  an  appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  Circait 
Court  to  this  Court,  but  not  prosecuted,  will  be  dismissed,  upon 
producing^  a  certificate  from  the  Court  below,  that  the  appeal  has 
been  taken,  and  not  prosecuted. 

MarAU.  Mr.  IVheotofij  for  the  respondents,  moved  to 
docket  and  dismiss  the  appeal  in  the  case,  which 
was  a  prize  cause,  commenced  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  North  Carolina,  in  which  a  decree  for  costs  and 
damages  had  been  entered  against  the  captors,  from 
which  they  appealed,  but  had  not  prosecuted  their 
appeal.  He  produced  a  certificate  from  the  Court 
below  to  that  effect. 

The  Court  stated,  that  the  case  was  within  the 
spirit  of  the  20th  rule  of  Court,  although  that  rule 
applied,  in  terms,  only  to  writs  of  error. 

Motion  granted.' 

a  Vide  new  rule  of  Court  of  the  present  term.  Ante^  Rule 
XXXII. 
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Hughes  v.  Blake. 
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1831. 


Hu^ei. 

V. 

Blake. 


A  decree  caDoot  be  pronounced,  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness, 
unaccompanied  by  corroborating'  circumstances,  against  a  positive 
denial,  by  the  defendant,  of  any  matter  directly  charged  by  the  bill, 
in  the  defendant's  answer,  or  answer  in  support  of  his  plea. 

A  replication  to  a  plea  is  an  admission  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  plea,  as 
much  as  if  it  had  been  set  down  for  argument  and  allowed  ;  and  all 
that  the  defendant  has  to  do,  is  to  prove  it  in  point  of  fact, 
and  a  dismission  of  the  bill  on  the  hearing  is  then  a  matter  of  course. 

Under  what  circumstances  a  plea  of  a  former  judgment  at  law,  for  the 
cause  of  action,  is  a  good  bar  in  Equity. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  object  of  the  bill  in  equity  filed  in  this  case, 
was  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  Blake,  a  sum  of 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land,  called 
Yazoo  lands,  alleged  to  have  been  made  in  1795,  by 
the  defendant,  as  agent  of  certain  persons  named  in 
the  bill,  in  which  lands  the  plaintrfT,  Hughes,  claim- 
ed an  equitable  interest,  in  common  with  the  iiQme- 
diate  principals  of  the  defendants,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  resulting 
from  the  sale.  The  bill  also  charged,  that  the  de- 
fendant had  rendered  himself  distinctly  liable  for  a 
specific  sum  of  money,  in  virtue  of  a  certain  order, 
having  reference  to  the  plaintifPs  interest  in  the 
lands,  drawn  by  one  Gibson,  in  Septemlier,  1*96,  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  and  accepted  by  the  defendant, 
with  certain  modifications  and  conditions,  as  parti- 
cularly expressed  in  the  acceptance. 
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18S1.  The  defendant  pleaded  in  bar,  both  to  the  reUef 

and  the  discovery  sought  by  the  bill,  a  former  verdict 
and  judgment  at  law  rendered  in  his  favour,  io  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1810, 
upon  a  suit  commenced  against  him  by  the  present 
plaintiffs,  in  1804,  being  long  before  the  exhibition 
of  the  present  bill,  for  the  same  cause  of  action.  The 
plea  averred,  that  the  judgment  at  law  was  still  io 
force ;  that  the  matters  in  controversy,  and  the  par- 
ties in  both  suits,  were  the  same  ;  that  the  whole  me- 
rits of  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  bill,  were  fully  heard, 
tried,  and  determined  in  the  action  at  law,  and  in  a 
Court  of  competent  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  the  judg- 
ment was  obtained  fairly,  and  without  fraud,  covin, 
or  misrepresentation,  or  the  taking  any  undue  advan- 
tage. It  was  also  averred  by  the  plea,  that  no  evi- 
dence has  come  to  the  plaintifPs  knowledge,  since 
the  trial  at  law,  respecting  any  of  the  facts  alleged  in 
the  bill,  and  which  he  did  not,  or  might  not  have 
produced  on  such  trial :  and  further,  that  the  defen- 
dant has  at  no  time,  as  alleged  in  the  bill,  obtained 
of  a  certain  E.  Williams,  any  allowance  or  payment, 
for,  or  on  account  of  his,  the  defendant's,  being  liable 
as  bail  for  Gibson,  in  the  plaintiff's  bill  mentioned, 
and  for  which  liability  he  has  claimed  in  the  action 
at  law  an  indemnity  out  of  a  fund  on  the  credit  of 
which  he  had  accepted  the  order  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  defendant,  then,  without  waiving  his 
plea,  proceeded  to  answer  and  deny  the  matters  alle- 
ged by  the  bill,  as  circumstances  of  equity  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  the  proceedings  at  law,  and  which  he 
had  already  denied  by  the  averment  in  his  plea. 
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To  this  plea  and  answer  the  plaintiff  filed  a  gene-       ia2i. 
ral  replication  in  the  usual  forniy  and  witnesses  were 
examined  by  both  parties. 

At  the  hearing,  the  identity  of  the  causes  of  action 
were  sought  to  be  established,  without  the  aid  of 
collateral  proof,  from  a  comparison  of  the  matters 
set  forth  in  the  bill,  with  the  averments  contained  in 
the  several  counts  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration ;  it 
appearing,  moreover,  that,  in  the  trial  at  law,  the 
plaintiff  had  submitted  to  the  jury,  in  support  of 
these  counts,  the  depositions  of  the  same  witnesses, 
on  whose  evidence  he  relied,  in  support  of  his  bill. 
The  principal  other  question  of  fact  related  to  the 
subject  of  the  negotiation  respecting  the  lands  before 
mentioned,  alleged  in  the  plaintiff's  bill  to  have  ta- 
ken place  in  1814,  between  the  defendant  and  £• 
Williams,  whose  testimony  respecting  it,  was  in- 
sisted by  the  plaintiff  not  to  be  sufficient  to  outweigh 
the  effect  of  the  positive  denials  contained  in  his 
plea  and  answer. 

The  cause  being  heard  on  the  issue  joined,  and 
the  proofs  taken  in  it,  the  Court  below  decreed  that 
the  plea  was  sufficiently  proved,  and  therefore  dis- 
missed the  bill  with  costs,  and  the  cause  was  brought 
by  appeal  to  this  Court. 

Mr.  Pinkneyy  for  the  appellant,  stated  three  ques-  February  mUt 
tions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court :  (1.)  Whe- 
ther the  plea  was  in  itself  sufficient,  supposing  its 
sufficiency  to  be  now  an  open  question  ?  (2.)  Whe- 
ther it  has  been  proved  ?  (3.)  Whether  its  suffi- 
ciency, supposing  it  to  be  proved,  is  now  open  for 
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1821.  inquiry  ?  The  first  of  these  questions  being  answer- 
ed negatively,  and  the  third  affirmatively,  would  pro- 
duce a  reversal  of  the  decree  :  and  let  them  be  an- 
swered as  they  might,  if  the  second  be  answered 
negatively,  a  reversal  would  equally  follow. 

1.  The  plaintiflf's  allegations  must  be  taken  to  be 
true,  except  so  far  as  the  averments  in  the  plea,  and 
the  answer  in  support  of  the  plea,  deny  them/  And 
if  the  plea  does  not  deny  whatever  is  alleged,  and  if 
true,  would  make  the  plea  no  bar,  it  is  no  plea.*  The 
result  of  an  examination  of  the  allegations  in  the  bill 
will  be  found  to  be,  that  the  defendant  was  the  legal 
owner  of  the  notes  taken  for  the  sale  of  the  lands, 
by  taking  and  holding  them  in  his  own  name  ;  that 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  persons  interested,  were 
cestui  que  trusts  according  to  their  respective  in- 
terests, explained  and  known  to  the  defendant ;  that 
the  defendant's  conditional  acceptance  of  the  order 
in  the  plaintiff's  favour,  so  far  as  it  affected  to  au- 
thorize him  to  apply  the  plaintiff's  interest  as  an  in- 
demnity for  his  liability  as  Gibson's  bail,  being  with- 
out the  plaintiff's  consent,  did  not  destroy  the  de- 
fendant's character  of  trustee.  That  when  he  after- 
wards sold  the  plaintiff's  interest,  (it  being  still  a 
merely  equitable  one  in  the  view  of  Chancery,  the 
conditional  acceptance  being  of  no  force  in  equity,) 
in  order  to  apply  the  money  to  the  wrongful  purpose 
of  the  conditional  acceptance,  the  defendant  still  re- 
mained answerable,  in  equity,  upon  the  foundation 

a  Coop.  PL  231.     2  .m.  ir>r>.     QHb.  Ch.  1-38. 
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of  the  original  trust  That  the  defendant  knew  all  1821. 
the  material  facts  charged  in  the  bill,  out  of  which 
arose  the  trust,  and  breach  of  trust,  and  his  alleged 
continuing  accountability.  That  the  defendant,  in- 
sisting upon  thus  misapplying  the  money,  the  plain- 
tiff, mistaking  the  proper  forum,  sued  the  defendant 
at  law,  and  a  verdict  and  judgment  passed  against 
him ;  and  the  bill  charges  the  defendant's  breaches 
of  trust,  and  abuse  of  his  power  as  legal  owner  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  impossibi- 
lity of  his  obtaining  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  the  whole 
merits  at  law,  as  reasons  why  the  verdict  and  judg- 
ment should  not  be  suffered  to  prevent  relief  in 
equity.  The  defendant,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
pleads  the  verdict  and  judgment  in  bar  of  the  relief 
and  discovery.  The  plea  leaves  uncontradicted 
whatever  in  the  bill  showed  a  mere  equitable  trust, 
and  undue  advantage  taken  of  the  defendant's  cha- 
racter of  legal  owner  and  holder  of  the  fund.  Since, 
then,  the  plaintiff  could  obtain  relief  no  where,  but 
upon  the  mere  trust,  which  was  properly  cognizable 
in  Chancery ;  and  even  if  it  were  barely  possible 
that  a  Court  of  law  could  relieve,  and  that  great  dif- 
ficulties only  stood  in  the  way  arising  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  his  miscarriage  at  law  ought  not 
to  oust  a  Court  of  equity  of  its  power  of  relief  in  a 
matter  appertaining  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  cannot  be 
denied  on  the  other  side,  that  a  judgment  at  law  may 
be  relieved  against  in  equity  upon  equitable  induce- 
ments of  various  kinds.  Cases  of  this  sort  furnish 
the  familiar  and  ordinary  business  of  the  Court  of 
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isai;  Chancery/  The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  apon 
what  grounds  will  it  relieve  ?  I  admit,  with -Lord 
Chancellors  Eldon  and  Redesdale,  that  mere  inatten- 
tion, omission,  or  neglect,  however  fatal  the  conse- 
quences may  be,  shall  not  of  itself  be  a  ground  of 
equitable  relief  against  a  judgment  at  law/  But 
where  the  matter  is  cognizable  in  equity,  although 
also  cognizable  at  law,  and  effectual  cognizance  has 
not,  and  cannot  be  taken  at  law.  Chancery  will  re- 
lieve against  a  judgment  at  law  ;  especially  if  the 
matter  is  better  adapted  to  equitable  cognizance,  and 
forms  a  favourite  subject  of  that  jurisdiction.  The 
instances  put  by  Lord  Redesdale  of  cases  in  which 
equity  will  interfere,  although  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment have  been  obtained  at  law,  are  only  pot  by 
way  of  example/  They  are  not  all  the  excepted 
cases :  and  the  case  actually  before  him,  where  he 
refused  to  interfere,  was  a  case  of  crc^sa  negUgeniia 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  at  law.  If  there  has 
been  no  such  gross  negligence,  and  if  the  Court  of 
law  be  not  only  of  competent  jurisdiction,  but  com- 
petent to  do  justice  in  the  case,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  its  mode  of  proceeding,  doubtless  its 
judgment  is  conclusive.  But  this  does  not  exclude 
the  right  of  equity  to  control  the  judgment  of  a  Court 
of  law,  for  equitable  purposes.  It  is  no  just  reproach 
to  a  Court  of  law,  that  it  cannot  do  complete  jusdce 
in  all  cases  where  it  may  have  jurisdiction.     The 
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question  is,  whether  it  has  adequate  jurisdiction :  1821. 
and  if  it  has  not,  equity  will  and  ought  to  interfere : 
as  in  the  case  of  a  bond  given  for  the  purchase  mo- 
ney of  lands,  and  a  suit  at  law  brought  upon  it ;  and 
after  judgment,  a  fatal  defect  discovered  in  the  title ; 
a  Court  of  equity  will  enjoin  and  relieve  against  the 
judgment,  although  it  has  no  natural  jurisdiction 
over  a  suit  brought  for  a  specialty  or  simple  contract 
debt.  In  the  view  of  a  Court  of  equity,  a  party  who 
elects  an  incompetent  forum,  is  not  concluded  by  its 
judgment  The  question  still  recurs,  had  he,  and 
could  he  have  justice  there?  The  terms  of  the 
averment  of  the  present  plea,  are  also  important  to 
be  considered.  The  plea  alleges,  that  the  merits 
were  fully  and  fairly  tried.  But  if  it  appears  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  there  were  inherent  difficul- 
ties in  opposition  to  a  full  trial  of  the  rdal  merits,  the 
plea  cannot  be  true.  The  general  rule,  that  what- 
soever might  have  been,  and  was  litigated  at  law,  is 
concluded,  need  not  be  denied,  if  taken  with  this 
qualification,  that  it  be  fully  and  fairly  litigated,  and 
there  be  no  equitable  reason  why  the  judgment 
should  be  set  aside.  But  if  there  be  new  evidence 
discovered,  or  fraud,  or  an  unconscientious  advantage 
taken  by  the  opposite  party,  or  matters  of  equity 
which  a  Court  of  law  could  not  effectually  investi- 
gate and  decide,  then  the  judgment  at  law  is  not 
conclusive. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  case,  as  it  appears  on 
the  bill,  and  the  record  pleaded  as  a  bar,  was  proper- 
ly and  effectually  relievable  at  law.  Aqd,  in  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  counts  of 
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1821.  (be  plaintiflPs  declaration  io  the  suit  at  law,  which  a 
^Ijp^'^  Court  of  equitj  will  do  with  a  hypercritical  eye, 
▼.  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether  a  judg« 
ment  of  a  Court  of  law  is  fit  to  bar  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion. It  does  not  act  on  such  an  occasion  as  an  ap- 
pellate Court :  but  it  looks  to  the  case  wkh  a  view 
to  see  whether  justice  cx)uld  be  effectually  done  by 
the  Court  of  law.  Lord  Redesdale,  in  the  case  be* 
fore  alluded  to,  inquired  what  was  open  before  the 
jury  r'  and  an  examination  of  the  counts  in  this  decla- 
ration has  the  same  object,  and  the  further  object,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  judgment  could  have  been  re- 
covered upon  them. 

The  learned  counsel  here  entered  into  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  counts,  in  order  to  show  that  com- 
plete justice  could  not  be  done  in  the  action  at  law, 
upon  the  equitable  merits  of  the  case,  considered  as 
a  case  of  trust,  complicated  accounts,  and  fraud. 

The  original  trust  was  never  tried,  and  could  not 
be  tried.  A  declaration  could  not  be  framed  to  try  it 
fully  and  effectually.  A  complicated  account  may 
indeed  be  examined  at  law.  There  is  no  defect  of 
jurisdiction :  but  there  is  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  doing  justice.  A  Court  of  law  is  not  ada[^- 
ed,  although  it  has  jurisdiction,  to  arrive  at  a  justre^ 
suit  on  such  a  subject :  and  as  matters  of  account 
are  a  proper  subject  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  equity 
will  interpose  on  the  mere  ground  of  that  difficulty, 
notwithstanding  there  has  been  a  trial  at  law.  The 
Want  of  the  defendant's  oath,  which  this  bill,  in  seek- 
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iog  relief,  ^alls  for,  was  alone  an  insurmountable  ob«      lati. 


stacle :  This  is  not  a  bill  for  discovery  merely  ;  if  it  ^^ 

was,  it  could  not  be  maintained  :  for  then  it  would  r. 
not  be  a  case  for  equitable  cognizance,  and  the  plain* 
tiff  should  have  come  here  for  a  discovery  during  the 
lis  pendens  at  law.  But  although  it  is  a  bill  for  re- 
lief, discovery  is  most  important  to  that  relief.  The 
relief  was  always  in  the  power  of  a  Court  of  equity, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Court  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done  at  law,  is,  that 
at  law,  there  could  be  no  discovery.  The  examina- 
tion into  the  trust,  and  its  abuses,  could  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  defendant's  oath.  If  the  plaintiff 
had  come  into  equity  seeking  discovery  and  relief, 
while  the  suit  was  depending  at  law,  the  Court  of 
equity  would  have  taken  the  whole  cause  under  its 
care,  and  would  have  determined  it  as  now  required 
todo:  and  the  principle  is  not  altered  by  the  suit  at 
law  having  proceeded  to  judgment,  since  the  cause 
has  not  yet  been  decided  upon  the  defendant's  oath. 
Where  a  bill  alleges  that  a  verdict  has  been  obtained, 
on  a  matter  of  equitable  cognizance,  against  the  de- 
fendant's knowledge  of  the  merits,  a  reliance  upon 
such  verdict  is  as  much  against  conscience  as  to  that 
defendant,  as  the  alleged  breach  of  trust  itself.  In 
this  case,  the  plea  is  no  bar  to  the  relief,  if  the  de- 
fendant's knowledge  makes  the  verdict  unconscien- 
tious. A  judgment  may,  indeed,  be  pleaded  in  bar, 
where  the  matter  has  been  fully  tried,  and  where  the 
judgment  is  not  impeached  through  the  conscience  of 
the  defendant.  If  the  bill  alleges  nothing,  that  if 
true,  convicts  the  defendant  of  knowledge  that  his 
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1821.  verdict  is  against  conscience,  the  plea  is  good.  But 
a  Court  of  equity  ought  not  to  relinquish  its  juris* 
diction,  until  the  defendant  has  maintained  the  ver- 
dict, on  a  matter  of  equitable  cognizance^  by  his 
oath. 

2.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  merits  of 
the  cause  could  not  have  been  fully  and  fairly  tried 
at  law,  and  the  judge's  charge  shows  that  they  were 
not.  But  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff  ought  then  to 
have  moved  for  a  new  trial :  and  certainly  upon  a 
matter  which  a  Court  of  law  only  had  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of,  this  would  have  been  the  proper  course : 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  equity,  and  if  the  party,  will 
set  up  a  trial  at  law  as  a  bar  to  equitable  relief,  he 
must  show  it,  as  he  alleges  it  to  be,  a  full  and  fair 
trial,  and  that  the  equitable  merits  were  really  left 
open  to  the  jury. 

3.  But  supposing  the  plea  to  be  proved,  is  its  suffi- 
ciency now  open  for  inquiry  ?  And  certainly  the  ge- 
neral rule  would  exclude  that  inquiry :  pleas  are  not 
pisually  forestalled  by  the  bill :  but  if  the  bill  shows 
what,  if  true,  would  invalidate  the  plea,  taking  isme 
on  it  does  not  cure  the  defect."  But,  it  has  been  be- 
fore shown,  that  this  bill  does  allege  such  matter,  and 
the  plea  admits  the  whole  of  it  by  not  denying  it.  It 
is  true  that  the  defendant  cannot  amend  his  plea,  but 
he  may  be  ordered  to  answer,  reserving  him  the  be- 
nefit of  his  plea  at  the  hearing,  and  in  that  mode  jus- 
tice will  be  done. 
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^  Mr.  fVebster,  and  Mr*  Jones^  contra,  insisted,  that  i82i. 
no  question  could  arise  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  plea 
in  point  of  law,  for  by  going  to  issue  on  the  facts  al- 
leged in  the  plea,  the  parties  have  waived  all  objec- 
tions of  that  nature :  or,  in  the  words  of  Gilbert j  *^  if 
a  party  replies  to  a  plea  berpre  it  comes  on  to  be  ar- 
gued, this  is  as  full  an  admission  of  the  plea,  as  if  it 
had  been  argued  and  allowed  ;  for  the  plea  by  this 
replication  is  allowed  to  be  good ;  only  the  defend- 
ant is  put  to  the  proof  thereof ;  and  so  he  may  be, 
when  it  is  argued  and  allowed.  But  if  he  proves  his 
plea,  the  bill  must  be  dismissed  at  the  hearing^"'* 
Thus,  if  the  defendant,  in  pleading  a  purchase  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  omits  to  deny  notice  ;  if  the 
plaintiff  replies  to  it,  all  that  the  defendant  has  to  do; 
is  to  prove  his  purchase ;  and  even  if  the  plaintiff 
proves  notice,  it  is  immaterial ;  for  it  is  the  plaintifi^s 
own  fault  if  he  does  not  set  down  the  plea  to  be  ar- 
gued, in  which  case  it  would  be  overruled.^  So  here, 
if  the  plea  had  been  bad,  the  plaintiff  should  have  set 
it  down  for  argument.  The  plea  consists  of  two  ma- 
terial parts  ;  it  alleges  a  judgment  at  law,  for  the 
same  cause  of  action,  in  a  Court  of  competent  juris- 
diction ;  and  it  avers  that  there  is  no  ground  to  im- 
peach that  judgment,  and  no  new  evidence  disco- 
vered to  enable  the  plaintiff  to  go  behind  it.  There 
is  the  same  strictness  of  pleading  in  equity,  as  at 
law:^  but  if  the   rule  were  not  so,   this  plea  is 

aGilb.For.  Ram.  98.  Mitf.  PL  244.  Beame$'  Eq.  PL  317. 
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i8ti.       sufficient      The   general  principle  is  dear,   that 
a  judgment    in  a    competent    CoarC,    is    a    bar 


r.         to  a  proceeding  for    the    same  cause   of  action 
*  in   any    other    Court.      It    is    conclonve   as    to 

every  matter  which  might  have  been  litigated  and 
decided  in  the  first  suit.  The  rule  in  equity  is  the 
same  in  this  respect  as  at  law.*  Nor  does  it  make 
any  difference,  that  the  case  is  proper,  in  itself,  for 
equity  jurisdiction.  If  so,  a  judgment  at  law  could 
never  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  suit  in  equity.  Ques- 
tions of  fraud  and  trust  are  not  the  peculiar  and  ex- 
clusive subjects  of  equity  jurisdiction.  Whenever 
Courts  of  common  law  can  reach  these  subjects,  they 
ilispose  of  them  effectually  and  conclusively/  If  a 
particular  subject  is  common  to  the  two  juriadie- 
^ions,  the  judgment  of  that  tribunal  which  first  ap- 
propriates it  to  itself,  must  necessarily  be  condnsive, 
otherwise  the  party  might  speculate  upon  his  chances 
of  recovery  in  botli :  and  as  the  Courts  of  the  Union 
are  now  constituted,  we  should  be  presented  with  the 
novel  spectacle  of  a  party  suing  on  lK>th  sides  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  same  cause  of  action.  Here 
the  judgment  is  as  good  a  bar  to  the  discovery  as  to 
the  relief.^  So,  a  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
or  the  statute  of  frauds,  is  a  bar  to  discovery  as  welt 
as  relief.''  And  it  is  now  the  settled  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, that  if  a  bill  is  filed  for  discovery  and  relief^ 
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and  the  plea  is  suflicient  to  bar  the  relief;  it  is  held  i82i. 
sufficient  to  bar  the  discovery/  It  is  the  general 
rule,  that  a  plea  confesses  and  avoids ;  but  that  prin- 
ciple does  not  apply  in  this  case,  where  the  defend- 
ant denies  every  allegation  of  the  bill,  and  supports 
his  denial  by  the  former  trial  and  verdict  Had  it 
been  a  plea  of  payment,  or  release,  or  of  the  statute 
of  frauds,  or  limitations,  the  rule  might  be  applica- 
ble. The  real  defence  is,  that  this  matter  has  been 
before  tried,  and  found  against  the  plaintiff.  If  the 
defendant  had  answered  more,  he  would  have  over- 
ruled his  own  plea. 

Where  is  the  authority  for  asserting,  that  it  is  no 
objection  to  the  present  bill,  that  a  discovery  was  not 
sought  pendente  lite  ?  What  use  could  now  be  made 
of  a  discovery  ?  It  could  not  aid  any  proceeding 
elsewhere :  and  could  only  be  used  as  a  ground  for 
relief  in  the  present  suit.  The  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side,  on  this  point,  rests  on  the 
notion,  that  the  plaintiff  may  sue  at  law,  and  being 
defeated  there,  may,  of  course,  file  a  bill  in  equity 
for  the  same  matter.  The  unavoidable  consequence 
of  that  doctrine  would  be,  that  in  no  case  could  the 
judgment  of  a  Court  of  law  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  a 
suit  in  equity.  Here  the  cause  of  action  is  equally 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  law,  which  has 
pronounced  upon  it,  and  whose  judgment  must, 
therefore,  be  conclusive  in  all  other  Courts :  and  the 
argument  against  its  conclusiveness,  in  this  case,  goes 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  defendant  cannot  set  up 

a  9  Ves.  jun.  76. 
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1821.  the  judgment  without  undertaking  to  prove,  that  it 
was  a  correct  judgment  on  the  merits,  or,  in  othor 
words,  without  going  through  the  whole  process  of 
trial  again.  The  plaintiff  had  to  choose  between 
three  different  courses.  He  might  sue  in  equity  ; 
he  might  sue  at  law,  and  file  a  bill  for  discovery, 
lite  pendente ;  or  he  might  bring  an  action  at  law, 
and  go  to  trial  without  the  aid  of  a  discovery.  He 
elected  the  latter  course,  and  must  be  bound  by 
it.  The  verdict  and  judgment  constiuite  a  flat 
bar.  The  plaintiff  is  not  now  entitled  to  a  dis- 
covery, unless  he  is  entitled  to  relief;  he  is  not 
entitled  to  relief,  because  it  is  a  res  judicata.  A 
Court  of  equity  cannot  try  over  again  the  merits 
which  were  fully  tried  in  the  former  cause.  To  re-, 
vise  the  merits  of  a  cause  which  has  been  once  tried 
between  the  same  parties,  and  in  a  competent  Court, 
is  the  province  of  an  appellate  Court,  and  not  of  a 
co-ordinate  tribunal,  or  one  of  a  different  jurisdic- 
tion. Parties  must  prosecute  their  rights  in  due 
time,  and  before  the  proper  forum ;  and  having  once 
elected  their  forum,  the  decision  is  conclusive,  not 
only  as  to  the  matter  actually  adjudged,  hut  as  to. 
every  matter  which  might  have  been  litigated  and 
decided."  In  the  action  at  law,  the  judge's  charge 
might  have  been  excepted  to,  if  erroneous,  and  a 
new  trial  granted,  which  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  equit- 
able right ;  but  if  the  charge  was  correct,  no  injus- 
tice has  been  done.  The  present  bill  avows  it  to  be 
for  the  same  cause  of  action,  and  does  not  allege  any 

a  Le  Guen  v.  Gouverneur,  1  Johnz.  Cas.  436.     Per  Kent, 
C.  J.    Bateman  v.  Willoe,  \  Sch.i^  Lef.^Ol. 
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incompetency  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Court  of  law.  issi. 
It  sets  up  no  new  right,  but  merely  contends,  that 
the  plaintiff  had  a  right  then,  on  matter  discovered 
since,  but  existing  at  the  time.  The  question  now 
is,  not  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  counts  in  the  plain- 
tiff's declaration,  but  whether  the  merits  have  been 
substantially  tried  upon  them :  not  intending,  how- 
ever, to  admit,  that  the  counts  were  not  sufficient. 
The  regular  course  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
such  a  case,  is  to  refer  them  to  the  master  to  re- 
port whether  the  cause  of  action  be  substantially  the 
same/ 

As  to  the  principles  which  govern  Courts  of  equi- 
ty in  setting  aside  verdicts  as  against  equity  :  it  must 
be  shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  at  law  some 
material  fact  existed,  within  tlie  defendant's  own 
knowledge,  different  from  the  finding  of  the  jury/ 
Here  there  is  no  such  fact :  and  even  if  there  had 
been,  if  it  was  also  within  the  plaintifi's  knowledge^ 
he  should  have  filed  a  bill  of  discovery,  lite  pendente^ 
to  obtain  the  defendant's  answer  on  oath.  Suppo- 
sing the  testimony  of  £.  Williams  to  be  true,  it  esta- 
blishes no  fact  existing  at  the  time,  which  is  essential 
to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  relief  in  equity.'  But  his 
testimony  is  explicitly  contradicted  by  the  defend- 
ant's answer :  and  the  plea  must  therefore  stand,  be- 
ing supported  by  the  answer,  and  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  only,  unsupported 

a  1  Fern.  310.  Jioie.    Raithby*$  ed. 
b  Lee  v.  Williams,  3  Aik.  S24. 
c  Standish  v.  Radley,  ft  Atk.  178. 
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i8ti.  by  circumstances  to  strengthen  its  credibility/  The 
transactions  between  the  parties  took  place  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  The  plaintiff  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  his  pretended  claim  in  the  tri- 
bunal which  he  had  elected,  and  in  which  he  failed ; 
and  the  defendant  has  a  just  right  to  avail  himself  of 
that  failure  as  a  bar  to  any  further  proceedings  in  a 
case  where,  besides  the  solemn  trial  which  has  al- 
ready been  had  at  law,  he  has  now  purged  his  con- 
science of  the  allegations  of  fraud,  which  have  been 
made  against  him  without  the  slightest  foundation 
in  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

jMMk  iQUu  Mr.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  and  after  stating  the  pleadings,  proceeded 
as  follows : 

In  examining  whether  there  be  any  error  in  the 
decree  of  the  Court  below,  we  shall  have  to  inquire 
whether  the  plea  of  the  respondent  is  proved ;  and 
if  so,  whether  any  other  decree,  except  that  of  dis- 
missing the  bill,  could  have  been  made  by  the  Court 
below. 

•nt?detiS?i^  In  examining  the  question  of  fact,  that  is,  whether 
SjiSrt  7f  ^  ^®  plea  were  proved  or  not,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
£l'^«i!3^^*  that  no  decree  can  be  made  against  a  positive  denial 
testimooy  ^  of  of  the  defendant,  of  any  matter  directly  charged  in 

moTf  thfto  one     .  ,  i^  o 

witneM,  or  one  thc  bill,  ou  thc  testimouv  of  a  single  witness,  unac- 
Sl?^Sb(«fili*  companied    by  some   corroborating  circumstance. 

aWaltoDT.  Hobbes,  1  j^M:.  19,  and  the  cases  there  cited. 
2  Fe$.jun.  243.  1  Bro.  Ch.  62.     1  Johnt.  Ch.  Cos.  469.    3  Fa. 
jun.  170. 
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There  is  no  pretence  that  there  is  any  thing  untrue      jasi. 
in  any  of  the  averments  which  the  plea  contains  on 
the  subject  of  the  proceedings  at  law — such  as  that  a 
judgment  was  obtained  by  the  respondent — that  the 
same  is  in  ,full  force,  &c«    The  first  averment  in 
the  plea,  which  will  require  a  more  particular  consi- 
deration, is  the  one  denying  that  the  respondent  had 
at  any  time  obtained  from  £.  Williams,  any  allow- 
ance or  payment,  for,  or  on  account  of  his  being  bail 
for  Gibson,  in  an  action  brought  against  him  by  one 
Evans.    The  respondent  had  been  permitted,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  retain  out  of  a  fund, 
on  which  the  appellant  had  a  claim,  a  considerable 
sum  to  save  him  harmless  against  this  responsibility, 
and  which  was,  in  all  probability,  allowed  to  him,  oa 
the  trial  at  law.    If,  therefore,  it  could  have  been 
shown  that  Blake  had  been  fully  indemnified,  or 
paid  for  this  liability  from  any  other  quarter,  and  that 
this  fact  had  come  to  the  appellant's  knowledge 
since  the  judgment  at  law,  it  would  seem  no  more 
than  equitable,  notwithstanding  these  proceedings, 
thus  far  to  open  the  account  between  them.    But 
has  this  been  done  ?  The  allegation  of  the  bill  ia 
substance  is,  that  Blake  has  been  twice  indemnified 
for  the  same  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  had 
been  twice  reimbursed  the  monies  which  he  paid  as 
the  bail  of  Gibson.    This  fraud,  which  is  so  unhe- 
sitatingly charged  upon  the  respondent,  is  not  made 
out  by  any  testimony  in  the  cause.     Independent  of 
Blake's  positive  and  absolute  denial,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  deposition  of  Williams,  who  is  the  only 
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1821.  witness  to  this  point,  to  establish  the  fact  as  stated  in 
the  bill.  This  gentleman  has  been  twice  examined, 
once  in  the  year  1 805,  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  at 
law ;  and  again,  as  a  witness  in  this  cause.  On  his 
first  examination,  he  stated  that  he  was  inform- 
ed by  Blake  that  he  held  in  his  hand  about 
6,ii00  dollars,  which  had  been  received  of  Henry 
Newman,  as  an  indemnity  for  his  having  become 
bail  for  Gibson  in  an  action  by  some  person  whose 
name  he  did  not  recollect,  on  which  pretence  Blake 
refused  to  pay  him  this  sum.  In  his  second  deposi- 
tion, which  was  taken  in  this  cause,  he  swears  that 
he  was  informed  by  Blake,  that  he  had  received  from 
Newman  about  60U0  dollars,  which  he  should  re- 
tain, in  consequence  of  his  liability  to  Evans,  as  the 
bail  of  Gibson ;  and  that  he,  Williams,  allowed  the 
respondent  to  apply  this  money  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  admitting  that  Blake  retained  these  monies, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Williams,  who,  it  appears 
however,  had  no  interest  in,  or  control  over  them, 
with  intent  to  apply  them  in  this  way,  where  is  there 
any  proof  whatever,  in  contradiction  of  Blake's  an- 
swer that  he  ever  did  make  that  use  of  them.  He 
might  have  securities  of  Gibson  of  various  kinds, 
the  avails  of  which  he  might  have  a  right  to  retain 
for  the  same  object,  but  if  he  actually  made  only 
one  appropriation  for  such  object,  no  one  could 
complain.  That  the  fund  spoken  of  by  Wil- 
liams, which  arose  out  of  Newman^s  note,  was 
not  applied  to  the  indemnity  which  has  so  often  been 
mentioned,  appears  not  only  by  an  averment  in  Blake's 
plea  to  that  effect,  but  by  the  testimony  of  Gibson 
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himself,  a  witness  of  the  appellant,  who  declares,  i83i. 
that  the  note  of  Newman  was  subject  to  his  order ; 
that  no  privity  existed  between  Williams  and  Blake 
respecting  the  same  ;  and  that  it  had  not  been  placed 
in  Blake's  hands  as  an  indemnity  for  becoming  his 
bail.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Blake  could  not 
have  obtained  from  Williams  any  allowance  or  pay- 
ment on  account  of  this  responsibility  ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find,  from  the  bill  itself,  that  on  a  settle- 
ment which  took  place  between  Blake  and  Gibson, 
in  November,  1796,  about  two  months  after  the  ac- 
ceptance in  favour  of  the  appellant,  the  former  fell 
in  debt  to  the  latter  a  sum  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars,  the  payment  of  which,  by  Blake,  is  one  sub- 
ject of  complaint  in  the  appellant's  bill.  Now,  ii  is 
more  than  probable,  that  in  this  settlement,  Gibson 
received  a  credit  for  the  very  money  of  which  Wil- 
liams speaks,  as  Gibson  acknowledges  it  to  have 
been  a  final  settlement  of  all  the  accounts  between 
him  and  Blake.  The  Court,  therefore,  is  entirely 
satisfied,  that  the  averment  in  the  respondent's  plea, 
which  it  has  just  been  considering,  is  fully  establish- 
ed, and  that  the  proof  is  such  as  to  leave  no  room 
whatever  to  believe,  that  Blake  was  ever  repaid  the 
moneys  he  advanced  as  the  bail  of  Gibson,  from  any 
other  fund  than  that  which  the  appellant  had  con- 
sented should  stand  pledged  for  that  purpose.  As 
little  truth  is  there  in  the  allegation,  that  what  Wil- 
liams could  testify  on  this  subject,  was  unknown  to 
Hughes  during  the  pendency  of  the  action  at  I-ivv ; 
for  Williams,  who  is  examined  as  a  witness  for  the 
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i8ti.       plaintiff  in  this  suit,  swears  to  the  very  iact,  which  he 
had  been  produced  to  prove  in  the  action  at  law  re- 
specting the  declarations  of  Blake  concerning  New- 
man's note  ;  and  this  he  does  without  any  variation 
from  his  former  testimony,  materially  afiecting  the 
present  suit*     The  other  averment,  therefore,  in  the 
>    plea,  that  no  new  evidence  has  come  to  the  appel- 
lant's knowledge  respecting  the  matters  in  litigation, 
is  fully  and  satisfactorily  established. 
A  repHcmtioii      The  truth  of  the  plea  being  thus  made  out,  what 
admmioii  of  ?ts  is  to  be  the  consequence  ?    If  the  rule  of  Courts  of 

•uffideiicj     ia 

S^lutSt t&  equity  in  England  is  to  be  applied,  there  can  be  no 
'to^d^^w ^  doubt.  If  a  plea,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  com- 
mit in  point  pis^Q^Q^^  i^  good  in  matter,  but  not  true  in  fact,  he 

may  reply  to  it,  as  has  been  done  here,  and  proceed 
to  examine  witnesses  in  the  same  way  as  in  case  of 
a  replication  to  an  answer :  but  such  a  proceeding  is 
always  an  admission  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  plea 
itself,  as  much  so,  as  if  it  had  been  set  down  for  ar- 
gument and  allowed  ;  and  if  the  facts  relied  on  by  the 
plea  are  proved,  a  dismission  of  the  bill  on  the  hear- 
ing is  a  matter  of  course.  Whatever  objection  there 
may  be  to  adhering  strictly  to  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing in  every  description  of  cases,  it  is  considered  as 
the  long  and  established  practice  of  a  Court  of  equi- 
ty, which  ought  not  lightly  to  be  departed  from.  It 
is  not  perceived,  that  any  serious  mischief  can  arise 
from  it.  Counsel  will  generally  be  able  to  decide 
on  the  merits  of  any  defence  which  may  be  spread 
on  a  plea,  and  if  insufficient,  it  is  not  probable  they 
will  do  otherwise  than  set  it  down  for  argument. 
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Nor  will  they  ever  take  issue  on  it,  but  in  a  case       1821. 


Hugbet 


which  presents  a  very  clear  and  sufficient  defence,  if 
the  facts  be  proved.  If  a  replication  should  be  filed  ""r^ 
inadvertently,  the  Court  wobld  have  no  difficulty  in  ^^*' 
permitting  it  to  be  withdrawn.  But  if  the  plaintiff 
will  persevere  in  putting  the  defendant  to  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  proving  his  plea,  it  must  be  from 
an  entire  conviction  that  it  contains  a  substantial  de- 
fence, and  in  such  case  there  is  no  hardship  in  a 
Court's  considering  it  in  the  same  light.  But  with- 
out applying  the  rule  which  has  been  mentioned,  to 
the  present  case,  the  Court  has  no  difficulty  in  say^ 
ing,  that  the  matters  set  forth  in  this  plea,  which  has 
been  drawn  with  great  care  and  judgment,  constitute 
a  complete  defence  to  the  present  action,  and  that 
the  appellant  has  failed  in  showing  any  good  cause 
why  the  judgment  at  law  should  not  be  conclusive 
on  all  the  matters  stated  in  the  bill.  Whatever  claim 
he  may  at  one  time  have  had  on  Blake  for  one  fourth 
of  75,000  dollars,  secured  by  Barrel's  notes,  if  Blake 
knew  at  the  time  of  taking  them  of  his  interest  to 
that  extent,  or  for  not  taking  a  note  for  that  amount 
in  the  name  of  Hughes  himself,  it  is  very  certain, 
that  with  a  full  knowledge  on  his  part,  that  Blake 
utterly  denied  a  liability  to  account  with  any  one  but 
(jfibson^  he  came  to  a  settlement  with  him,  by  allow- 
ing him  to  accept  of  Gibson's  draft,  in  his  favour, 
in  such  way  as  to  charge  the  fund  on  which  it  was 
drawn  with  so  many  deductions  as  entirely  to  ex- 
haust it.  And  when  he  is  apprised  of  this  condi- 
tional acceptance  by  his  agent,  or  the  person  who 

Vol  VI.  60 
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1821.  presented  the  draft,  instead  of  returniDg  it,  or  makiag 
any  complaint,  he  acquiesces  in  it  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  then  brings  an  action  to  enforce  this  very 
contract  of  acceptance,  vhich  he  must  have  kno«\'n 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  acceptor  to  make  all  the 
deductions  from  the  fund  in  his  hands,  which  were 
designated  in  the  act  of  acceptance.  After  six  years 
litigation  in  a  Court  of  law,  it  is  now  attempted  to 
revive  the  same  controversy,  at  least  in  part,  on  an 
allegation  that  Blake  received  a  compensation  in 
sonie  other  way  than  out  of  the  fund,  on  which  the 
bill  in  his  favour  was  drawn,  for  one  of  the  liabili- 
ties mentioned  in  the  acceptance.  That  this  was 
not  the  case,  is  abundantly  proved.  But  if  Biake 
had  other  funds  of  Gibson,  besides  the  note  of  Bar- 
rel, which  he  also  considered  as  under  Gibson's  ex- 
clusive control,  out  of  which  his  indemnity  as  bail 
might  have  been  obtained,  what  right  has  Hughes 
now  to  complain,  that  such  other  funds  were  not 
applied  in  that  way,  after  he  had  agreed  or  consent- 
ed that  this  indemnity  should  come  out  of  those 
funds  of  Gibson  in  the  hands  of  Blake,  out  of  which 
he  was  to  be  paid.  Having  come  into  the  arraD«^e- 
ment,  Blake  might  well  think  himself  at  liberty,  as 
it  seems  he  did,  to  apply  the  other  funds  of  Gibson 
in  any  other  way  which  he  and  Gibson  might  think 
proper.  Whether  Gibson  be  liable  to  the  appellant 
for  the  subtraction  of  any  part  of  his  fund  for  the 
payment  of  his  debt,  is  a  question  not  before  the 
Court;  but  we  cannot  see  that  an  application  of 
them  in  express  conformity  with  the  agreement  of 
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the  parties  to  this  suit,  can  give  the  appellant  any 
claim  on  the  respondent.  At  any  rate,  the  plea 
having  denied  all  the  allegations  which  were  relied 
on  as  grounds  for  removing  the  bar  which  it  was  an- 
ticipated would  be  interposed  to  the  appellant's  bill, 
and  all  the  matters  stated  in  the  plea,  on  which  issue 
was  taken,  having  been  fully  proved,  the  Court  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  must 
be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

Decree  affirmed."* 

a  Fide  1  Mason's  Rep.  615.     S.  C. 
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(LocjiL  Law.    Practice.) 

Bartle  v.  Coleman. 

Under  the  act  of  Assembly  of  Virginia,  the  defendant  may  entdl'  spe- 
cial bail,  and  defend  the  suit  at  any  time  before  the  entering  up  of 
judgment  upon  a  writ  of  inquiry  executed  ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  defendant,  or  the  entry  of  special  bail,  before  such  judgment, 
discharges  the  appearance  bail. 

If  the  defendant  does  not  appear,  or  give  special  bail,  the  appearance 
bail  may  defend  the  suit,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  judgment  as  the 
defendant  would  have  been  liable  to;  but  the  defendant  cannot  ap* 
pear  and  consent  to  a  reference,  the  report  and  judgment  on  which 
is  to  bind  the  appearance  bail  as  well  as  himself.  Such  a  joint  judg- 
ment is  erroneous,  and  will  be  reversed  as  to  both. 


This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Swann,  for  the    Mankm. 


Mmh  lOik, 
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1821.      plaintiff  ia  error/  and  by  Mr.  Jones^  and  Mr.  Tayhu 
for  the  defendant  in  error.^ 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court. 

This. is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  rendered 
by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  county  of  Alexandrioi  against  Andrew  Bartie 
and  Samuel  Bartie,  on  a  writ  issued  by  George 
Coleman  against  Andrew  Bartie,  on  the  service  of 
which,  Samuel  Bartie  became  bail  for  his  appear* 
dnce.  The  defendant  in  the  Court  below  not  hav- 
ing entered  his  appearance,  a  conditional  judgment 
was  entered  at  the  rules  held  in  the  clerk's  office, 
against  the  defendant  and  his  appearance  bail.  This 
being  an  action  on  the  case,  the  judgment  at  the 
rules  was  for  no  specific  sum,  but  for  the  damages 
which  the  plaintiff  in  that  suit  has  sustained,  which 
damages  are  to  be  inquired  into,  and  ascertained  by 
a  jury.  After  this  writ  of  inquiry  shall  be  executed, 
and  not  till  then,  a  final  judgment  for  the  damages 
assessed  by  the  jury  is  rendered  by  the  Court.  Ia 
the  mean  time,  the  cause  stands  on  the  Court  docket 
for  trial. 

The  act  of  Assembly  respecting  this  subject  is  in 
these  words :  "  And  every  judgment  entered  in  the 
office  against  a  defendant  and  bail,  or  against  a  de- 

a  He  cited  Dunlop  v.  Laporte,  1  Hen.  ^  Mun.  22.  Gray  r. 
Hinen,  4  Hen.  *  Mun.  437.  Fisher  v.  Riddle,  1  Hen.  *  Mun. 
329. 

b  They  cited  Holdup  v.  Otway,  2  Hms.  Sound.  106.  and  the 
cases  there  cited.    Gould  r.  Hammersley,  4  Taunt.  148. 
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feadant  and  sheriff,  shall  be  set  aside,  if  the  defend-^  i82i. 
ant  at  the  succeeding  Court  shall  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear without  bail,  put  in  good  bail,  being  ruled  so  to 
do,  or  surrender  himself  in  custody,  and  shall  plead 
to  issue  immediately."  ^^  If  the  defendant  shall  fail 
to  appear,  or  shall  not  give  special  bail,  being  ruled 
thereto  by  the  Court,  the  bail  for  appearance  may  de- 
fend the  suit,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  judg- 
ment and  recovery  as  the  defendant  might  or  would 
be  subject  to,  if  he  had  appeared  and  given  special 
baU." 

The  Courts  of  Virginia  have  never  construed  this 
act  strictly  as  to  time.  Although  the  absolute  right 
given  to  the  defendant  to  appear  and  set  aside  the 
judgment  rendered  in  the  office,  is  limited  to  *'  the 
succeeding  Court,"  he  has  always  been  allowed  to 
appear,  and  set  it  aside,  at  any  time  before  it  became 
final.  In  all  actions  which  sound  in  damages,  the 
judgment  cannot  become  final,  until  the  damages 
shall  be  ascertained  for  which  it  is  to  be  rendered. 

In  other  respects,  too,  this  law  which  authorizes  a 
judgment  against  the  appearance,  or  common  bail, 
without  the  service  of  process  on  him,  has  been  con- 
strued with  great  liberality.  The  cases  which  have 
been  cited,  show  that  the  decisions  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Virginia,  have  settled  principles  which 
seem  to  decide  this  case.  It  has  not  only  been  deter- 
mined that  the  defendant  may  enter  special  bail,  and 
defend  the  suit  at  any  time  before  a  final  judgment, 
but  also,  that  if  he  appears  and  pleads,  without  giv- 
ing special  bail,  or  appears  and  confesses  judgment, 
the  appearance  bail  is  discharged. 


Y. 

Coleman^ 
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isex.  It  is  also  well  known  to  be  the  settled  practice  of 

Virginia,  if  special  bail  be  given,  to  discharge  the  ap- 
pearance bail^  although  the  defendant  shoold  not  ap- 
pear, but  the  judgment  should  become  final,  either  on 
his  default,  or  on  the  execution  of  a  writ  of  inquiry. 

It  is  then  settled,  that  the  appearance  of  the  der 
fendant,  or  the  entry  of  special  bail,  before  final 
judgment,  discharges  the  appearance  bail. 

Let  these  principles  be  applied  to  the  case  hefore- 
the  Court.  While  the  writ  of  inquiry  was  depend- 
ing, we  find  this  entry  on  the  record.  ^'  In  the  case 
of  George  Coleman,  plaintiff,  and  Andrew  Bartle, 
defendant ;  and  Andrew  Bartle,  plaintiff,  and  George 
Coleman,  defendant ;  by  consent  of  parties  this  case 
is  referred  to  Joseph  Deane,''  &c. 

Could  this  rufe  be  made  without  consent?  Or 
could  this  consent  be  given  without  the  appearance 
of  the  party,  by  himself  or  his  attorney  ?  Both  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  What 
party,  then,  did  appear  and  give  this  consent  ?  Was  it 
Andrew  Bartle,  the  defendant  in  the  cause,  who  is 
named  as  the  party,  or  was  it  Samuel  Bartle,  his  ap- 
pearance bail,  who  is  not  named  ?  In  addition  to  the 
omission  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Bartle,  an  omission 
which  could  not  have  been  made  had  he  actually  ap- 
peared, and  been  a  party  to  the  rule,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  he  had  no  power  to  consent  to  it.  The 
law  allows  him  to  defend  the  suit,  but  does  not  allow 
him  to  refer  it  to  arbitrators.  We  do  not  hazard 
much  in  saying,  that  no  Court  would  or  ought  to  per- 
mit such  a  rule  as  this  to  be  made,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  defendant  given  in  person,  or  by  his  at- 
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torney.    But  were  it  even  supposed  to  be  in  the       1821. 
power  of  Samuel  Bartle  to  refer  the  suit  of  Cole-    ^"-^"^"^^ 

^  Bartle 

man  against  Andrew  Bartle,  he  could  not  refer  that  ?. 

of  Andrew  Bartle  ag;ainst  Coleman;  and  this  suit      ^^'^^^ 
also  is  embraced  in  the  same  rule. 

It  is  then  apparent,  that  it  is  Andrew  Bartle  who 
consented  to  this  rule. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  the  consent  of  Samuel 
Bartle  must  also  be  implied.  We  do  not  think  so. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  name  would  have 
appeared,  had  he  been  a  party  to  the  rule.  But  it 
was  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  party  to  it. 
Andrew  Bartle  was  himself  competent  to  make  this 
reference,  and  the  appearance  bail  never  comes  into 
Court,  unless  it  be  to  defend  the  suit  in  consequence 
of  the  non-appearance  of  the  defendant.  But,  were 
it  even  true  that  the  consent  of  Samuel  Bartle  could 
be  inferred,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  also  true,  that 
Andrew  Bartle  appeared,  by  the  admission  of  the 
plaintiff ;  and  such  appearance,  according  to  the  de- 
cisions in  Virginia,  discharges  his  bail. 

In  the  mode  pursued  by  the  clerk,  in  ma- 
king his  entry,  the  usual  form  of  saying  ^^  this  day 
came  the  parties,"  &c.  is  not  pursued.  But  this  is 
immaterial,  because  the  parties  perform  an  act  in 
Court,  which  could  not  be  performed  without  ap- 
pearing ;  they  consent  to  a  rule  which  implies  ap- 
pearance, and  the  form  of  the  entry  cannot  af- 
fect its  substance.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  defendant  is  entered  in  the  usual 
form  before  iiaal  judgment.     On  the  return  of  the 
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18S1.  award,  the  following  entry  is  made :  ^'  And  now 
here,  &c.  at  this  day,  &c.  came,  as  well  the  plain- 
tiff aforesaid,  by  his  said  attorney,  as  the  said  defend- 
ant, by  Thomas  Swan,  his  attorney,  and  the  follow- 
ing award  was  returned,"  &c.  The  award  is  then 
recited,  which  shows,  that  the  arbitrators  proceeded 
on  notice  to  Andrew  Bartle  only,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  is  immediately  rendered  for  the  amount 
of  the  award  against  ^^  Andrew  Bartle,  the  defendant, 
and  Samuel  Bartle,  the  security  for  his  appearance." 
Yet  the  appearance  of  Andrew  Bartle  is  formally 
entered  on  the  record  previous  to  this  judgment.  If, 
instead  of  entering  the  judgment  in  pursuance  of  the 
award,  it  had  been  entered  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
fession of  the  defendant,  this  would  have  been  the 
very  case  cited  from  1  Hen.  ^  Mufrf.  329.  And 
what  distinction  can  be  taken  between  this  case 
and  that  ?  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error 
says,  that  a  judgment  by  confession  is  a  different 
judgment  from  that  entered  in  the  office,  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  a  substitute  for  it  received  by  consent 
of  the  plaintiff.  And  is  not  this  also  a  diflerent 
judgment  from  that  rendered  in  the  office?  And  is 
it  not  entered  at  the  instance  of  the  plaintiff  ? 

Were  it  necessary  to  pursue  this  argument  further, 
we  should  all  be  of  opinion,  that  judgment  could  not 
be  rendered  against  the  appearance  bail  on  this 
award,  and  without  executing  the  writ  of  inquiry, 
unless  by  his  consent.  But  as  we  are  of  opinioB, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  has  discharged 
his    bail,    it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
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farther.      The  judgment  against   Samuel   Bartle  issi. 

is  erroneous,  and  as  it  is  joint,  it  must  be  reversed  ^^^^"^ 

against  both.  r. 

Judgment  reversed. 


(Chang  ERT.) 

Prevost  V.  Gratz  et  aL 
Gratz  et  a/,  v.  Prevost. 

To  Mtabliih  the  exjeteoce  of  a  trust,  the  ofiU9  probandi  liei  on  the 
party  who  alleges  it. 

In  gfeneral,  length  of  time  is  no  bar  to  a  trust  clearly  established  to 
bare  once  existed ;  and  where  fraud  is  imputed  and  proved,  length 
of  time  ought  not  to  exclude  relief. 

But  as  length  of  time  necessarily  obscures  all  human  evidence,  and 
deprives  parties  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  ori- 
ginad  transactions,  it  operates,  by  way  of  presumption,  in  favour  of 
innocence,  and  against  imputation  of  fraud. 

The  lapse  of  forty  years,  and  the  death  of  all  the  original  parties, 
deemed  sufficient  to  presume  the  discharge  and  extinguishment  of  a 
trust,  proved  once  to  have  existed  by  strong  circumstances ;  by 
analogy  to  the  rule  of  law,  which  after  a  lapse  of  time  presumes  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  surrender  of  a  deed,  and  extinguishment  of  a 
trust,  where  circumstances  require  it. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  was  a  bill  in  Chancery,  filed  in  the  Court 
below,  by  the  plaintiff  George  W.  Prevost,  as  admi- 
aistrator  de  bonis  non,  with  the  will  ann«ied,  of 

Vol.  VL  CI 


V. 

Orats. 
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1891.  George  Croghan,  deceased,  against  the  defendants 
^tT""^^^^  Simon  Oratz.  Joseph  Gratz,  and  Jacob  Gratz.  ad- 
ministrators  of  the  estate  of  Michael  Gratz,  deceasedy 
for  a  discovery  and  account  of  all  the  estate  of  G. 
Croghau,  which  had  come  to  their  hands,  or  posses- 
sion, either  personally  or  as  the  representatives  of 
M.  Gratz,  who  was  one  of  the  executors  of  G. 
Croghan,  who  died  in  August,  1782,  having  appointed 
M.  Gratz,  B.  Gratz,  T.  Smallman,  J.  Tunis,  and  W. 
Powell,  executors  of  his  last  will  and  testament. 
All  the  executors,  except  W.  Powell,  died  before  the 
commencement  of  the  suit.  B.  Gratz  died  in  1800, 
and  M.  Gratz  in  1811.  W.  Powell  was  removed 
from  his  office  as  executor  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the  death* of  M. 
Gratz ;  and  the  plaintiff  was  thereupon  appointed 
administrator  de  bonis  non^  with  the  will  annexed. 
The  bill  charged  M .  Gratz  and  B.  Gratz,  (the  re- 
presentatives of  B.  Gratz  not  being  made  parties,) 
with  sundry  breaches  of  trust  in  respect  to  property 
conveyed  to  them  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  and 
with  other  breaches  of  trust  in  relation  to  the  assets 
of  the  testator  after  his  decease ;  and  also  charged 
the  defendants  with  neglect  of  duty  in  relation  to  the 
property  and  papers  of  G.  Croghan,  which  had  come 
to  their  hands  since  the  decease  of  M.  Gratz. 

The  first  ground  of  complaint,  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff,  related  to  a  tract  of  land  lying 
on  Tenederah  river,  in  the  State  of  New-York, 
which  was  conveyed  by  G.  Croghan  to  M.  Gratz, 
as  containing  9,U50  acres,  by  deed,  dated  the  2d  of 
March,  1770,  for  the  consideration  expressed  in  the 
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deed  of  £1,800.  The  deed  was  upon  its  face  abso-  1821. 
lute,  and  contained  the  covenants  of  general  war- 
ranty, and  for  the  title  of  the  grantor,  which  are 
usual  in  absolute  deeds.  At  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  deed,  G.  Croghan  was  in  the  6tate  of 
New- York,  and  M.  Gratz  was  at  Philadelphia. 
The  land,  thus  conveyed,  was,  in  the  year  1795,  and 
after  the  death  of  G.  Croghan,  sold,  by  M.  Gratz, 
to  one  Lawrence,  in  New- York,  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  plaintiff  alleged,  that  this  conveyance 
made  by  G.  Croghan  to  M.  Gratz,  though  in  form 
absolute,  w*as  in  reality  a  conveyance  upon  a  secret 
trust,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor ;  and 
he  claimed  to  be  allowed  the  value  of  the  lands  at 
the  time  the  present  suit  was  brought,  upon  the 
ground  of  a  fraudulent  or  improper  breach  of  trust 
by  the  grantee,  or  at  all  events  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  profits  made  upon  the  sale  in  1 795,  with  interest 
up  to  the  time  of  the  decree.  This  trust  was  denied 
by  the  defendants,  in  their  answer,  so  far  as  respects 
their  own  knowledge  and  belief;  and  if  it  did  ever 
exist,  they  insisted,  that  the  land  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  M.  Gratz,  with  the  consent  of  G. 
Croghan,  for  the  sum  of  £850  15s.  6d.  New- York 
currency.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  G. 
Croghan,  and  6.  and  M.  Gratz,  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  a  variety  of  accounts 
were  settled  between  them,  from  the  year  1769,  to 
a  short  period  before  the  death  of  G.  Croghan :  that 
he  was  involved  in  pecuniary  embarrasments,  and 
extensively  engaged  in  land  speculations :  and  some 
portions  .of  his  property  were  conveyed  to  one  or 
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lOTi.       both  the  Messrs.  Gratz  upon  express  and  open  tmsts. 
It  also  appeared,  that  in  an  account  which  was  set- 
tled at  Pittsburg,  in  May,  1773,  between  B.  and  M- 
Grata.      Qratz,  and  G.  Croghan,  there  was  the  following 
item  of  credit : 

*^  August^  1774.  By  cash  received 
of  Howard,  for  9,000  acres  of 
land  on  Tenederah,  sold  him  for 
£850  15s.  New-York  currency, 
is  here,  ....  £797  12  6 
Interest  on  £797  12s.  6d.  from  Au- 
gust, 1774,  to  May,  1776,  is  eight 
months,  at  6  per  cent.    -        -  31  18  1 


£829  10  7 


Upon  the  back  of  another  account  between  B.  & 
M.  Gratz  and  G.  Croghan,  which  was  rendered  to 
the  latter  in  December,  1 779,  there  was  a  memoran- 
dum in  the  hand-writing  of  G.  Croghan,  in  which  he 
enumerates  the  debts  then  due  by  him  to  B.  &  M. 
Gratz,  amounting  to  £1,''220  Is.  2d.  and  then  adds 
the  following  words :  ^'  paid  of  the  above  £144 
York  currency,  besides  the  deed  for  the  land  on  the 
Tenederah  river  9,000  acres  patented:"  which  me- 
morandum appeared  to  have  been  made  after  the 
conveyance  of  the  land  to  M.  Gratz.  It  also  ap- 
peared that  the  value  of  the  land,  as  fixed  in  the  ac- 
count of  May,  1775,  was  its  full  value;  which  was 
proved  by  public  sales  of  adjoining  lands  at  the  same 
period  when  Howard  was  asserted  to  have  purcha- 
sed the  land.     A  counterpart  of  the  account  of  1775 
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was  also  in  the  possession  of  M.  Gratz,  in  which  the       issi. 
word  Howard  was  crossed  out  with  a  pen,  but  so 
that  it  was  still  perfectly  legible,  and  the  name  of 
Michael   GratZy  in  his  own  hand-writing,  written 
Qver  it.    M.  Gratz  continued  in  possession  of  the 
Tenederah  land,  pajd  great  attention  to  it,  and  in- 
curred great  expenses  in  making  improvements  on  it, 
after  the  year  1786.     The  mother  of  the  plaintiff 
was  the  heir  of  G.  Croghan,  and  it  was  proved  that 
his  father  had  unreserved  and  frequent  access  to  the 
papers  of  G.  Croghan,  and  resided  several  years  in 
Philadelphia,  with  the  view  of  investigating  the  si- 
tuation of  the  estate,  and  6nally  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  deriving  any  benefit  from  it.     The  account  of 
May,  1775,  from  which  the  alleged  trust  was  sought 
to  be  proved,  was  delivered  over  to  him  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  M.  Gratz,  among  the  other  papers 
of  G.  Croghan. 

The  second  principal  ground  of  the  plaintifl^s 
complaint  respected  a  judgment  obtained  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  one  W.  M^Ilvaine,  against  G.  Cro- 
ghan, which  was  purchased  by  B.  Gratz,  during  the 
life-time  of  G.  Croghan,  and  was  by  him  assigned  to 
S.  Gratz,  one  of  the  defendants,  who,  under  one  or  more 
executions  issued  on  that  judgment,  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  certain  lands  belonging  to  G.  Croghan.  It 
appeared,  that  on  the  30th  of  March,  1 769,  G.  Croghan 
gave  his  bond  to  W.  M^Ilvaine,  for  the  sum  of  £400, 
which  debt  by  the  will  of  M^lvaine,  became  on  his 
death  vested  in  his  widow,  who  afterwards  intermar- 
ried with  J.  Clark.  A  judgment  was  obtained  upon 
the  bond  against  G.   Croghan,  in  the  name  of  W. 
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1B21.  Humphreys,  executor  of  M41vaine,  io  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Westmoreland  County,  Peoosjl* 
vania,  at  the  October  term,  1774,  upon  which  a 
fi.fa.  issued,  returnable  to  the  April  term  of  the  same 
Court,  in  1775.  On  the  8th  of  March  preceding 
the  return  day  of  the  fi.  fa.  Bernard  ^  Gratz  purcha- 
sed this  judgment  from  Clark,  and  received  an  as- 
signment of  it,  for  which  he  gave  his  own  bond  for 
£300,  and  interest.  About  this  time  G.  Croghan 
was  considerably  embarrassed,  and  several  suits 
were  depending  against  him.  Bernard  Gratz,  hav- 
ing failed  to  pay  his  bond,  was  sued  by  Clark,  and 
in  1794  a  judgment  was  recovered  against  him  for 
£89  6s.  lOd.  the  balance  then  due  upon  the.  bond, 
which  sum  was  afterwards  paid  by  M .  Gratz.  The 
judgment  of  Humphreys  against  G.  Croghan  was 
kept  alive  from  time  to  time,  until  1786,  and  in  that 
year,  on  the  death  of  Humphreys,  J.  Bloomfield  was 
appointed  administrator  de  bonis  non  with  the  will 
annexed  of  Humphreys,  and  revived  the  judgment, 
and  it  was  kept  in  full  force  until  it  was  finally  le- 
vied on  certain  lands  of  G.  Croghan.  In  the  year , 
1800,  B.  Gratz  assigned  this  judgment  to  his  ne- 
phew, S.  Gratz,  one  of  the  defendants,  partlj'  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  affection,  and  partly  in  consi- 
deration of  the  above  sum  of  £89  (is.  lOd.  paid  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  the  bond  of  B.  Gratz,  by  his 
(Simon's)  father,  M.  Gratz.  S.  Gratz,  having  thus 
become  the  beneficial  owner  of  the  judgment,  pro- 
ceeded to  issue  execution  thereon,  at  different  times, 
between  September,  1801,  and  November,  1804^ 
caused  the  same  to  be  levied  on  sundry  tracts  of  land 
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of  G.  Croghan,  in  Westmoreland  and  Huntington  I92t. 
counties,  of  five  of  which  he,  being  the  highest  bid- 
der at  the  sale,  became  the  purchaser.  The  tracts 
thus  sold,  contained  upwards  of  2,000  acres,  and 
Were  sold  for  little  more  than  1 ,000  dollars.  The 
title  to  some  part  of  this  land  is  still  in  controversy. 
Shortly  after  the  assignment  of  the  judgment  to  B. 
Gratz,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1776,  G.  Croghan,  by 
two  deeds  of  that  date,  conveyed  to  B.  Gratz,  for  a 
valuable  consideration  therein  expressed,  about 
45,000  acres  of  land.  A  declaration  of  trust  was  ex- 
ecuted by  B.  Gratz  on  the  2d  of  June,  1 775,  by 
which  he  acknowledged  that  these  conveyances  were 
in  trust  to  enable  him  to  sell  the  same,  and  with  the 
proceeds  to  discharge  certain  enumerated  debts  of  G. 
Croghan,  and  among  them  the  debt  due  on  the  M41- 
vaine  bond,  and  to  account  for  the  residue  to  G. 
Croghan. 

The  bill  charged,  that  the  assignment  of  this  judg- 
ment was  procured  by  B.  and  M .  Gratz,  or  both  of 
them,  after  the  death  of  G.  Croghan,  and  that  no- 
thing was  due  upon  the  judgment ;  or  if  any  thing  was 
due,  it  was  paid  upon  the  assignment  out  of  moneys 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  G.  Croghan.  But  the 
evidence  disproved  these  charges,  and  showed,  that 
the  assignment  was  made  to  B.  Gratz  in  the  lifetime 
of  G.  Croghan,  and  that  the  judgment  never  was 
paid  or  satisfied  by  G.  Croghan,  or  out  of  his  estate. 

The  defendants,  in  their  answer,  denied,  to  their 
best  knowledge  and  belief,  all  the  material  charges 
of  the  bill ;  and  upon  replication,  the  cause  was  heard 
in  the  Court  below  upon  the  bill,  answer,  evidence, 
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1821.  and  exhibits ;  and  a  decree  was  pronoimced  dis- 
missing the  bill  as  to  all  the  charges,  except  that  re- 
specting the  lands  lying  on  Tenederah  rirer ;  and 
as  to  this,  a  decree  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  for  all  the  pro6ts  made  upon  a  sale  of  those 
lands  by  M.  Gratz.  From  this  decree,  both  parties 
appealed  to  this  Court 

February  2Uh.  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Ogderij  for  tbeplato- 
tiff,  argued,  (1.)  That  not  only  ought  M.  Gratz  to 
be  considered  as  a  trustee  of  the  Tenederah  lands, 
but  a  decree  ought  to  hare  been  given  for  the  value 
of  the  lands  at  the  date  of  the  decree,  instead  of  the 
amount  for  which  the  lands  were  sold  by  him. 
They  insisted,  that  the  original  existence  of  the  tmst 
was  fully  proved  by  the  evidence,  and  being  tbos 
clearly  established,  the  burthen  of  proof  was  oo  the 
defendants  to  show  how,  and  by  what  means,  it  had 
been  discharged.  M.  Gratz  being  a  trustee  to  seU^ 
he  could  not  buy.*  This  is  the  universal,  inflexiUe 
rule  of  a  Court  of  equity :  and  even  if  the  trust  is 
to  pay  a  debt  due  to  the  trustee  himself,  still  he  is  a 
trustee  for  the  surplus,  subject  to  the  same  prohibi- 
tion :  and  in  this  case  never  having  sold  the  land  in 
execution  of  the  trust,  he  must  now  be  regarded  as 
still  holding  it,  and  ought  to  be  accountable  for  its 
value  at  the  present  time,  and  not  at  the  time  of  the 
pretended  sale.  If  he  now  held  the  land»  the  Court 
would  compel  him  to  account  for  its  present  value, 

a  10  Fes.  423.    1  Ves.  sen.  9.    2  Bro.  Ck.  Rep.  400.    %Jokm. 
a.  Rep.  2^2.     5  Fes.  194.     4  Fes.  491.     6  Fes,  651. 
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or  to  reconvey  it ;  but  be  does  bold  it  in  equity,  and      issi. 
no  act  of  his  ought  to  prejudice  the  cestui  que  trust. 


irrefmt 


Grat2. 


The  lapse  of  time  is  nothing,  unless  it  appear  that  _  r. 
he  knew  the  purchase  by  the  trustee,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  presumed  to  have  acquiesced/  But 
here  no  such  knowledge  is  proved,  and,  therefore,  no 
such  acquiescence  can  be  presumed.  (2.)  They 
insisted,  that  S.  Gratz  had  no  right  to  purchase  the 
lands  sold  at  the  sheriff's  sale  under  the  M41vaine 
judgment ;  but  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
ought  to  be  considered  as  holding  them  in  trust  for 
the  plaintiff.  This  being  a  proceeding  without  any 
notice  to  the  party  interested,  cannot  be  sustained. 
The  notice  given  by  the  scire  facias  was  only  to  B. 
Gratz,  the  executor  of  G.  Croghan:  that  is,  the 
owner  of  the  judgment  revived  it  by  notice  to  him- 
self. It  is  a  settled  principle,  that  an  executor  can- 
not purchase  the  property  of  his  testator  ^  and  the 
purchaser  of  an  equity  takes  it  subject  to  all  claims. 
Besides,  this  is  a  judgment  which  the  law  would  pre* 
sume  to  be  satisfied  from  length  of  time ;  which  is 
attempted  to  be  executed  by  the  judgment  creditor 
who  has  in  his  own  hands  the  funds  with  which  it 
was  to  be  satisfied,  and  thus  attempts  to  convert  a 
legal  right  into  an  instrument  of  injustice,  which 
forms  a  strong  ground  for  equitable  relief.' 

Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Sergeant,  contra,  cx>ntended, 
(1.)  That  the  present  plaintiff  had  no  right,  alone^ 
to  call  the  defendants  to  account  for  the  alleged  trust 

a  12  Fe*.         b  2  Johns.  Ch.  lUp.  2M.        c  3  Vts.jun.  170. 
Vol.  VK  62 
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i8ti.  iis  to  the  Tenedernh  fodds,  nor  jointly  with  edier 
parties  as  the  administrator  de  bonis  non^  with  the 
will  annexed,  of  G.  Croghan.'  Equitable  estates  de- 
scend as  well  as  legal  estates.  Mrs.  Prerasti  rh^ 
heir  of  Groghan,  died,  while  the  supposed  trust  ex- 
isted, leaving  several  children,  bendes  the  plaintifl^ 
who  ought  alsb  to  have  been  made  parties,  if  he  ii 
to  be  considered  as  suing  ais  a  paitener.  The  sak 
of  the  trust  estate  indeed  extinguishes  the  right  of 
the  heirs  to  the  lakid,  but  it  entitles  them  to  the  mo- 
ney for  which  it  was  s^ld,  which  now  represents  and 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  land.  Nor  has  Ctoghan's 
will  any  eiSfect  upon  the  tnatter.  The  ^11  empow- 
ers a  majority  of  his  executors,  (of  whom  B.  Gimfz 
during  hisTife  was  always  to  be  one,)  to  sell  SDchcf 
his  lands  as  they  should  think  fit,  for  the  payment  of 
his  debtd.  It  does  not  devise  to  the  executors  to  he 
sold,  but  gives  them  a  naked  authority  to  sell  and 
convey.  Even  admitting  that  the  Tenederah  lands 
fell  within  the  authority,  the  executors  could  only 
have  sold  the  equitable  estate  of  Croghan,  which  oa 
his  death  descended  to  his  heir.  But  this  supposes 
that  very  equitable  estate,  for  the  existefnce  of  which 
we  contend.  But  the  executors  did  not  sell  thUequita- 
ble  estate.  M.  Grat2,  though  one  of  those  execdtors, 
did  not  sell  under  the  will.  He  sold,  not  the  equita- 
ble interest  merely,  but  the  whole  estate,  and  threw 
the  equitable  claimants  under  Croghan,  upon  the 
surphis  of  the  proceeds  which  he  could  not  appro- 
priate. To  sell  under  the  will,  he  must  btfve  had 
the  sanction  of  the  other  executors,  which  he  had 
not ;  and  the  plaintiff,  as  administrator  ^e  bonis  fton, 
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could  not  have  authorised  it^  because  he  did  not  be-       ib»l 
come  administrator  until  M.  Grats  had  rendered  a 
sale  by  his  orders  or  consent  impossible.    The  willi 
therefore,    did   not    reach    the   qasie,   and  cannot 
now,  in  any  degree,  control  it    Nor  does  the  inte- 
rest which  creditors  may   have  in  the  proceeds^ 
make  it  personal  estate  in  Crogfaan,  or  subject  it  to 
tBe   control    of    his    administrator  de   bonis  nan. 
(2.)  The  counsel  argued  that  there  was  no  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  existjence  of  any  such  trust,  as 
that  alleged   respecting  the  Tenederah  lands,   but 
that  M.   Gratz  became  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
lands,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Crogban. 
Fraud  is  never  to  be  presumed,  especially  after  such 
ft  lapse  of  time ;  and  even  if  the  trust  ever  existed, 
equity  will  rather  presume  it  to  be  satisfied,  than 
indulge  a  presumption  of  fraud,  where  the  parties 
are  dead,  and  the  evidence  respecting  the  transactioa 
is  lost'    Even  if  there  was  here  a  trust  to  sell,  it 
was  a  trust  to  sell  for  a  fixed  price,  created  by  a 
person  of  full  age,  and  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances, for  the  benefit  only  of  the  trustee  and  him- 
self.   The  reason  of  the  rule,  that  a  trustee  cannot 
purchase,  is,  that  the  trustee  might  be  tempted  from 
bis  duty,  and  buy  at  an  inadequate  price.     Where 
the  power  is  general,  or,  where  other  persons  are  in- 
terested in  the  execution  of  the  trust,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  a  salutary  rule,  though  sometimes  ope- 
rating severely.    But  where  the  trustee  is  a  creditor, 

a  12  Fes.  261.  374.  2  Vet.  581.  3  P.  Wmt.  tee.  2  M.  ^7. 
p  Atk.  105.  3  Brp.  Qi.  Rep.  640.  ,2  Scho.  i'Ltfr.  41.  71. 
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18S1.  where  the  price  is  fixed,  and  no  one  else  is  ioteiesled, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  good  reason  wbj 
the  trustee  might  not  be  the  purchaser.  (3.)  As  to 
the  M^lvaine  judgment,  they  principally  rdied  upon 
the  same  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  below,  quoted  infra  in  a  note  to  the  opi- 
nion of  this  Court  in  the  present  case. 

Mmtk  wh.  Mr.  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  and  after  stating  the  proceedings  in  the  Court 
below,  proceeded  as  follows  : 

The  first  point  upon  which  the  cause  was  argued, 
respects  the  tract  of  land  on  the  Tenederah  Riven 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  this  tract  of  land, 
containing  9,060  acres,  was  conveyed  by  Col.  Cro- 
ghan  to  Michael  Gratz,  by  a  deed  bearing  date  oo 
the  2d  of  March,  1770,  for  the  consideration  expressed 
in  the  deed  of  £l  ,800.  The  deed  is  upon  its  face  abso- 
lute, and  contains  the  covenants  of  general  warranty, 
and  for  the  title  of  the  grantor,  which  are  usual  in  ab- 
solute deeds ;  but  are  unnecessary  in  deeds  of  trust 
At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed,  Col.  Cro- 
ghan  was  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  Michael 
Gratz  was  at  Philadelphia.     The  land  was,  after  the 
death  of  Col.  Croghan,  and  in  the  year  1 795,  sold 
by  Michael  Gratz,  to  a  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  New- 
York,  for  a  large  sum  of  money.     The  plaintiflf  con- 
tends that  this  conveyance  made  by  Col.  Croghan 
to  Michael  Gratz,  though  in  form  absolute,  was  in 
reality  a  conveyance  upon  a  secret  trust,  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor ;  and  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  he  contends  fanher,  that  he  is  entitled  to  be 
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allowed  the  full  value  of  the  lauds  at  the  time  that  mi. 
the  present  suit  was  brought,  upon  the  ground  of  a 
fraudulent  or  improper  breach  of  trust  by  the  grantee, 
or  at  all  events,  to  the  full  amount  *of  the  profits 
made  upon  the  sale  in  ITSS,  with  interest  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Decree. 

The  attention  of  the  Court  will,  therefore,  be  di-    iw  of  dn 

'  original    ezitl- 

rected,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  consideration  of  the  ^  ^  ^ 
question,  whether  this  was  a  conveyance  in  trust, 
and  if  so,  of  what  nature  that  trust  was ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  whether  that  trust  was  ever  lawfully  dis- 
charged or  extinguished.  If  there  be  still  a  subsist- 
ing trust,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plaintiff*  is 
entitled  to  some  relief. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  Col.  Croghan, 
and  Bernard  and  Michael  Gratz,  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  a  variety  of  ac- 
counts was  settled  between  them,  from  the  year 
1769,  to  a  short  period  before  the  death  of  Col. 
Croghan.  During  all  this  period.  Col.  Croghan  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in 
them ;  and  particularly  by  his  will,  made  in  June 
1 782,  a  short  time  before  his  decease,  he  named 
them  among  his  executors,  and  gave  to  Michael 
Grratz,  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  to  him, 
five  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  to  his  daughter  Ra- 
chel Gratz,  one  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Charter 
Creek,  with  an  election  to  take  the  same  number  of 
acres  in  lieu  thereof,  in  any  other  lands  belonging  to 
the  testator.  The  situation  of  the  parties,  therefore, 
was  one  in  which  secret  trusts  might,  probably,  ex- 
ist, from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  which 
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1821.  Col.  Croghan  appears  to  hare  been  involved^  as  well 
as  from  his  extensive  kmd  speculations.  And,  ia 
point  of  fact,  some  portions  of  his  proper^  wane  con- 
▼eyed  toone  or  both  of  the  Messrs.  Gratn,  npan  ex- 
press and  6peu  trusts. 

Stin,  however,  the  burthen  of  proof  to  ealaUisli 
the  trust  in  controversy,  lies  on  the  plaintiff.    The 
circumstances  on  which  he  relies  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, exceedingly  strong  in  his  favour ;  9nd  soffi- 
cient  to  repel   any  presumption  agaioat  the  traat 
drawn  from  the  absolute  terms^  of  the  deed*  *  In  an 
account  which  was  settled  at  Pittsburg*  m  May, 
1775,  between  Bernard  and  Midiael  Grratz,  .and  Cot. 
Croghan,  is  the  following  item'  of  credit : 
^  Augiist^  1774.     By  cash  received 
of  Howard,  for  9,000  acres  of 
land  at  Tenederah,  sold  him  for 
£850  15s.  New-York  currency, 
is  here,         ....        jE797  12  6 
Interest  on  £797  12s.  6d.  fiom  Au- 
gust, 1774,  to  May,  1775,  is  eight 
months,  at  6  per  cent.    -        -  31  IS  I 


£9a9  10  7 


There  is  no  question  of  the  identity  of  the  land 
here  stated  to  be  sold  to  Howard,  with  the  tract 
conveyed  to  Michael  Qratz  by  the  deed,  in  1770.  if 
•the  conveyance  to  Michael  Grat^  had  been  ociginallj 
.made  for  a  valuable  consideration  then  paid,  it  seems 
•Utterly  impossible  to  accouqt  for  the  allowance  of  this 
credit  upon  any  sale  at  a  subsequent  peripd.  It  9eeH» 
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to  us,  therefore,  that  the  only  rational  explanation  of      \92u 
this  transaction  is,  that  the  conveyance  to  Michael 
Gratz,  though  absolute  in  form,  was,  in  reality,  a 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  Col.  Croghan.    What  the 
exact  nature  of  this  trust  was,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  very 
easy  now  to  ascertain  with  perfect  certainty.    It 
might  have  been  a  trust  to  sell  the  lands  for  the  be- 
nefit of  CoL  Croghan,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  in 
p^rt  payment  of  the  debts  due  from  him  to  Bernard 
and  Michael  Gratz ;  or,  it  might  have  been  a  sale  of 
ihe  lands  directly  to  Michael  Gratz,  in  part  pay  meut 
of  the  same  debt,  at  a  price  thereafter  to  be  agreed 
upon,  and  fixed  by  the  parlies;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  there  Would  arise  a  resulting  trust,  in  favour  of 
Ool.  Croghan,  by  operation  of  law. 

Time,  which  buries  in  obscnrity  all  human  trans- 
actions, has  achieved  its  accustomed  effects  upon 
lliis.  The  antiquity  of  the  transaction — ^rhe  death 
of  all  the  original  parties,  and  the  unavoidable  diffi-^ 
cutties  as  to  evidence,  attending  all  cases  where 
there  are  secret  trusts  and  implicit  confidences  be- 
tween the  parties,  render  it,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
assert,  with  perfect  satisfaction,  which  of  the  two 
cMclusiolis  above  suggested,  presents  the  real  state 
of  die  case.  Taking  the  time  of  the  credit  only,  it 
would  certainly  seetn  to  indicate  that  the  trust  was., 
vneqitivocally,  a  trust  to  sell  the  land.  But  there 
aire  some  other  circumstances  which  afford  consider- 
able support  to  the  otberconclusiiaii.  Upon  the  back 
of  an  account  between  B.  &  M.  CIrartz,  and  CoL 
Croghan,  which  appears  to  have  been  rendered  to 
nhe  latter,  in  (December,  1 769,  there  is  a  memoran- 
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18S1.      dum  in  the  hand-wridDg  of  CoL  Croghan^  in  wUch 
he  enumerated  the  debts  then  due  by  him  to  B.  k 
M.  Gratz,  amounting  to  £1,220  Is.  2d.  and  theo  adds 
the  following  words :  *^  paid  of  the  above  £144  York 
currency,  besides  the  deed  for  the  land,  cm  the-Te- 
nederah  River,  9,000  acres  patented."   This  memo- 
randum must  have  been  made  after  the  coovejance 
of  the  land  to  M.  Gratz,  and  demonstrates  that  the 
parties  intended  it  to  be  a  part  payment  of  the  debt 
due  to  B.  &  M.  Gratz,  and  not  a  trost  for  any  other 
purpose.     The  circumstance    too,   that   the  word 
"  paid"  is  used,  strongly  points  to  a  real  sale  to  M. 
Gratz,  rather  than  a  conveyance  for  sale  to  any  third 
person.     And  if  the  sale  was  to  be  to  M.  Gratz,  at 
a  price  thereafter  to  be  fixed  between  the  parties,  the 
transaction  could  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  credit,  in  the  account  of  1775.     It  will  be  re- 
collected that  M.  Gratz  resided  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  conveyance  was  executed  by  Col.   Croghan  at 
Albany.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  consideratioa 
stated  in  the  deed  of  £1,800,  or  any  other  considera- 
tion, was  ever  agreed  upon  between  the  parties ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  no  sum  is  expressed  m  the 
memorandum  of  Col.  Croghan,  shows,  that  at  the 

9 

period  when  it  was  made,  no  fixed  price  for  the  land 
had  been  ascertained  between  the  parties.  If,  then, 
it  remained  to  be  fixed  by  the  parties,  whenever  that 
value  was  agreed  upon,  and  settled  in  account,  the 
resulting  trust  in  Col.  Croghan  would  be  completely 
extinguished.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  certainly  con- 
sistent with  the  circumstances  in  proof,  that  B.  & 
M.  Gratz  might  not  h^ve  been  acquainted  with  the 
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feal  valae  of  the  land,  or  might  be  anwilling  to  tMkm      lati. 
it  at  any  other  value  than  what,  upon  a  sale,  they 


might  find  couM  be  realized.  From  the  situation  of  r. 
Col.  Croghan,  his  knowledge  of  the  lands,  and 
his  extensive  engagements  in  land  speculations,  igno* 
ranee  of  its  value  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  him. 
If,  therefore,  M.  Gratz  afterwards  sold  it  to  Howard, 
and  CoL  Croghan  was  satisfied  with  the  price,  there 
is  nothing  unnatural  in  stating  the  credit  in  the  man* 
ner  in  which  it  stands  in  the  account  in  1775.  It 
would  agree  with  such  facts,  and  would  by  no  means 
repel  the  presumption,  that  the  land  was  not  origi'* 
iially  intended  to  be  sold  to  M.  Gratz.  It  would  evi- 
dence no  more  than  that  the  parties  were  willing 
that  the  sale  so  made,  should  be  considered  the  stand- 
ard of  the  value ;  and  that  M .  Gratz  should,  upon 
bis  original  purchase,  be  chaiged  with  the  same 
price  for  which  he  sold.  Upon  this  view  of  the  case^ 
the  resulting  trust  would  be  extinguished  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties,  and  no  want  of  good  faith  coulfl 
be  fairly  imputed  to  either. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  proof  that  any  such 
purchase  was  ever  made  by  Howard  ;  and  the  trust 
being  once  established,  the  burthen  of  proof  is  shifted 
upon  the  other  party,  to  show  its  Extinguishment ; 
and  if  this  be  not  shown,  the  trust  travels  along  with 
the  property  and  its  proceeds  down  to  the  present 
time. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  length  of  time  is  no  bar  to    lowhat 
a  trust  clearly  established  ;  and  in  a  case  where  fraud  Jj'21^7"'  ^ 
is  imputed  and  proved,  length  of  time  ought  not. 
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1821.       upon  principles  of  eternal  justice,  to  be  admittad  to 
^^f^"^*^    repel  relief.    On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  tlnC 
▼.         the  length  of  time,  during  which  the  fraud  has  been 
successfully  concealed  and  practised,  is  rather  an  ag- 
gravation of  (he  offence,  and  calls  more  loudly  upoa 
a  Court  of  equity  to  grant  ample  and  decisive  relief. 
But  length  of  time  necessarily  obscures  all  human 
evidence ;  and  as  it  thus  removes  from  the  parties  all 
the  immediate  means  to  verify  the  nature  of  the  ori^ 
ginal  transactions,  it  operates  by  way  ofpresumpciooy 
in   favour  of  innocence,  and  against  imputation  of 
fraud.     It  would  be   unreasonable,   af^r  a  great 
length  of  time,  to  require  exact  proof  of  all  the  mi- 
nute circumstances  of  any  transaction,  or  to  expect  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  every  difficulty,  real  or 
apparent,  with  which  it  may  be  incumbered.    The 
most  that  can  fairly  be  expected  in  such  cases,  if  the 
parties  are  living,  from  the  frailty  of  memory,  and 
human  infirmity,  is,  that  the  material  facts  can  be 
given  with  certainty  to  a  common  intent ;  and,  if  the 
parties  are  dead,  and  the  cases  rest  in  confidence,  and 
in  parol  agreements,  the  most  that  we  can  hope  is  to 
arrive  at  probable  conjectures,  and  to  substitute  ge- 
neral presumptions   of  law,  for  exact  knowledge. 
Fraud,  or  breach  of  trust,  ought  not  lightly  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  living  ;  for,  the  legal  presumption  b 
the  other  way  ;  and  as  to  the  dead,  who  are  not 
here   to  answer  for  themselves,  it   would   be  the 
height  of  injustice  and  cruelty  to  disturb  their  ashes, 
and  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  grave,  unless  the  evi- 
dence of  fraud  be  clear,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Now,  disguise  the  present  case  as  much  as  weougr, 
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and  soften  the  barsbneis»'Qf  the  imputation  as  much  lasi. 
as  we  please,  it  cannot  escape  our  attention,  that  if 
the  plaintiff's  case  be  made  out,  there  was  a  medita- 
ted breach  of  trust,  and  a  deliberate  fraud  practised 
by  M.  Gratz,  or  Bernard  Gratz,  with  the  assent  of 
M.  Gratz,  upon  CoL  Crogban.  If  the  sale  to  How- 
ard was  merely  fictitious,  it  was  an  imposition  upon 
CoL  Croghan,  designed  to  injure  his  interest,  and 
violate  his  confidence.  If  the  fraud  were  clearly 
made  out,  there  would  certainly  be  an  end  to  all  in- 
quiry as  to  the  motives  which  could  lead  to  so  dis- 
honourable a  deed  between  such  intimate  friends. 
But  the  fraud  is  not  clearly  made  out ;  it  is  inferred 
from  circumstances  in  themselves  equivocal,  and 
from  the  absence  of  proofs,  which  it  is  supposed 
must  exist,  if  the  sale  were  real,  and  could  now  be 
produced. 

In  the  view  which  the  Court  is  disposed  to  take 
of  this  case,  it  must  consider  that  Howard  was  a 
real,  and  not  a  fictitious  person.  It  is  then  asked, 
why  are  not  the  facts  proved  who  Howard  was, 
where  he  lived,  and  the  execution  of  the  deed  to 
him.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  proof  is  called 
for,  about  forty  years  after  the  original  transaction  ; 
when  all  the  parties,  and  all  who  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  are  dead.  It  is  called  for, 
too,  from  persons,  some  of  whom  were  unborn,  and 
some  very  young  at  the  period  to  which  they  refer. 
They  cannot  be  supposed,  to  know,  and  they  abso- 
lutely deny,  all  knowledge  of  the  facts.  What  rea- 
son is^there  to  suppose  that  Col.  Croghan  did  qot 
know  who  Howard  was  ?  He  had  a  deep  interest  in 
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%Hu  iheTSTde  of  the  property,  asd  could  not  be  presoiMd 
to  be  indifferent  to  rach  inquiries,  as  ever j  considw? 
V.  ale  man  would  be  likely  to  make,  in  such  a  case. 
And  after  this  lapse  of  time,  it  is  fair  to  presume, 
that  he  did  know  the  purchaser,  and  was  satisfied 
with  the  purchase.  But  it  is  said  that  no  deed  is 
produced.  Now,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that 
if  a  sale  was  made  to  Howard,  that  the  contract  was 
consummated  by  an  actual  conveyance  of  the  land. 
If  M.  Gratz  was  the  bona  fide  owner  of  the  land,  he 
might  sell  it  to  Howard  by  an  executory  contract^ 
and  take  a  bond  or  other  security  for  the  purchase 
money,  and  from  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  con- 
tract, M.  Gratz  might  afterwards  have  refus^  ta 
give  a  deed  to  Howard.  And  in  this  case,  if  in  the 
intermediate  time  the  settlement  was  made  with 
Col.  Croghan,  the  credit  must  have  been  allowed  hi 
that  account  as  it  stands,  and  having  been  once  al- 
lowed, M.  Gratz  could  not,  on  a  recision  of  the  sale, 
have  been  entitled  to  countermand  that  credit  He 
would  have  been  bound  to  take  the  land  at  the  sum 
which  he  had  elected  to  allow  for  it,  and  for 
which  he  had  sold  it.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing 
a  deed  actually  to  have  passed  to  Howard,  the  latter 
may  have  become  dissatisfied  with  his  bargain,  or 
have  failed  to  pay  the  consideration  money,  and  have 
yielded  it  back  to  Gratz,  and  dissolved  the  purchase. 
But  this  circumstance  could  not  have  varied  the  situ- 
ation of  Gratz  in  respect  to  the  settlement  with  Col. 
Croghan.  All  that  was  important,  or  useful,  or  ne- 
cessary, as  between  them,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  trust  was  merely  a  resulting  trust,  until  the  price 
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was  fixed,  was,  that  the  price  should  have  been  satkh      lati. 
fectorily  ascertained  and  agreed  to  between  them.   In 


this  view  of  the  transaction^  there  could   be  no        w. 

Gntt* 

ground  to  impute  fraud  to  M.  Gratz ;  nor  could  his 
conduct  involve  a  violation  of  trust.  In  the  absence 
of  all  contrary  evidence,  is  it  not  just,  is  it  not  reason- 
able, to  presume  such  to  have  been  the  reality  of  the 
case  ?  That  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  safely  affirmed. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  M. 
Gratz  had  any  adequate  motive  for  practising  a  de- 
ception in  this  case.  Men  do  not  usually  act  under 
circumstances  such  as  are  imputed  to  M.  Gratz,  un* 
less  from  some  strong  inducement  of  interest.  It 
cannot  be  presumed  that  any  man  of  fair  character, 
soch  as  M.  Gratz  is  proved  to  have  been,  could  per- 
petrate a  fraud  or  deception  without  some  motive 
that  should  overbalance  all  the  ordinary  influence  of 
prudence  and  honour.  If  there  be  any  thing  beyond 
alt  doubt  established  in  this  case,  it  is,  that  the  value 
of  the  land,  as  fixed  in  the  account  of  1775,  was  its 
full  value.  It  is  proved  by  public  sales  of  adjoining 
tracts,  at  the  very  period  when  Howard  is  asserted  to 
have  purchased  the  land ;  and  so  far  from  there  be- 
ing any  chance  of  an  immediate  rise  in  value,  the 
state  of  the  country,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  forbade  the  indulgence  of  every  such 
hope,  and  must  have  dissolved  every  dream  of  spe- 
culation. As  far,  then,  as  we  can  investigate  mo- 
tives, by  referring  to  the  general  principles  of  human 
action,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  motive 
for  disguise  or  concealment  on  the  part  of  Michael 
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18S1.  Gratz  towards  CoL  Croghan.  The  leasonablQ  ooii*^ 
elusion,  therefore^  would  certainly  be,  that  no  audi 
disguise  or  concealment  was  practised. 

There  is  one  circumstance  also  which  has  been 
thought  to  have  thrown  some  cloud  over  this  part  of 
the  case,  that  upon  the  opinion  already  indicated,  would 
admit  of  a  favourable  exposition.  It  is  this :  In  the 
possession  of  M.  Gratz,  a  counterpart  of  the  account 
of  1 775  is  found,  in  which  the  word  Howard  is  cross* 
ed  out  with  a  pen,  but  so  that  it  is  perfectly  legible, 
and  the  name  of  Michael  Gratz,  is,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, written  over  it.  The  writing  seems  to  be  of 
great  antiquity,  and  supposing  that  thei«  was  a  real 
sale  to  Howard,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned,,  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  M.  Gratz  should,  after  the 
event,  have  communicated  the  fact  to  Col.  Croghaa; 
and  with  his  consent,  altered  the  account,  so  as  to 
conform  to  it.  Or,  the  interlineation  might  have 
been  made  in  the  account,  after  the  failure  of  the 
contract  with  Howard,  in  order  to  show  against 
which  of  the  firm  of  B.  &  M.  Gratz  this  sum  ooght 
to  be  charged,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  partnership 
concerns.  It  adds  some  force  to  these  consideraticmt, 
that  Col.  Croghan  continued,  during  the  residue  of 
his  life,  to  entertain  the  same  friendship  and  coafi- 
dence  in  M.  Gratz ;  and  this,  at  least,  demonstrated 
his  belief  that  the  Tenederah  lands  had  not  been  on-* 
justly  sacrificed  by  him. 

If  we  look  to  the  subsequent  conduct  of  M.  Gratz, 
in  relation  to  the  Tenederah  lands,  his  great  ex- 
penses in  making  improvements  on  it,  after  the  year 
1786,  and  his  diligent  attention  to  it,  it  leads  to  die 
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conclusion  that  he  always  considered  himself  as  the  iS2i. 
real  bona  fide  owner.  His  possession  of  it  mast  ha?e 
been  known  to  the  parents  of  the  plaintiff,  whose 
mother  was  the  heir  of  Col.  Croghan  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
ved, that  his  father  had  the  most  unreserved  and  fre- 
quent access  to  the  papers  of  Col.  Croghan;  and 
that  he  actually  resided  several  years  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  express  view  of  examining  the  estate, 
and  finally  abandoned  all  hopes  of  deriving  any  be- 
nefit from  the  fragments  that  were  left  of  it.  The 
very  account  now  produced  by  the  plaintiff,  by 
w4iich  this  trust  is  brought  to  light,  was  delivered 
over  to  him  by  the  representatives  of  M.  Gratz, 
among  the  other  papers  of  Col.  Croghan  ;  and  yet, 
if  there  had  been  any  thing  false  or  foul  in  the  trans- 
action, it  seems  almost  incredible  that  M.  Gratz,  into 
whose  possession  it  came  as  early  as  1 782,  should 
have  suffered  it  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  own 
indiscretion,  and  an  evidence  of  his  want  of  good 
faith. 

'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trust  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  trust  to  sell,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  due  to  B.  &  M.  Gratz,  most  of  the 
considerations  already  stated  will  apply  with  equal 
force.  If  the  sale  was  real,  and  Howard  did  not 
comply  with  the  terms  of  sale,  Col.  Croghan  having 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  might  have  been  well  satisfied 
to  let  M-  Gratz  hold  the  land,  at  the  price  thus  fixed 
by  the  sale.  To  him,  it  must  have  been  wholly  im- 
material who  was  the  purchaser,  if  the  full  value 
was  obtained ;  and  that  it  was  obtained,  in  Col.  Cro- 
ghan's  oiQi  Judgment,  seems  undeniable.    The  only 
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1821.       questioii  is,  whether  such  knowlege  can  be  inferred ; 
and  after  such  a  length  of  timet  under  all  the  circooK 
stances  of  this  case,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  tliat  it 
ought  to  be  inferred.     Cd.  Croghan  had  it  in  hit 
power  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  if  he  did| 
and  was  satisfied,  his  acquiescence  was  oonclasiTe  { 
if  he  did  not,  he  considered  that  the  sale,  as  be- 
tween himself  and  Gratz,  was  consummated  when 
the  price  was  fixed,  and  was  willing  that  tbe  trust 
should  be  deemed  extinguished  foreter.     If,  after 
^^^i^W'  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  and  the  death  of  all  the  ori* 
^teu?  pre-  ginal  parties,  we  were  to  come  to  a  difierent  condn* 
estioKiiiihiiient  siou,  it  would  be  pressing  doubtful  circumstanoei 

ofatnutt  pay-        ,  r  o 

nmtofadebt,  ^it[|  aucommon  rigour  against  unblemished  charac- 
ters ;  where  the  confidence  reposed  was  so  intimate^ 
that  the  whole  evidence  could  not  be  presumed  to  bs 
before  us.     We  should  indulge  in  opinions  which 
might  be  erroneous,  and  might,  in  an  attempt  to  i»» 
deem  the  plaintiff  from  a  conjectural  fraud,  ioflid 
upon  others  the  most  gross  injustice.     We  tbinky 
therefore,  that  the  true  and  safe  course   is  to  abide 
by  the  rule  of  law,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  will 
presume  payment  of  a  debt,  surrender  of  a  desd^ 
and  extinguishment  of  a  trust,  where  circumstaaces 
may  reasonably  justify  it     Tbe  doctrine  in  Httmy 
V.  Waller,  (12  Vez.  261.  266.)  on  this  subject,  meets 
our  entire  approbation.     It  is  there  said,  that  genenl 
presumptions  are  raised  by  the  law,  upon  subjecll 
of  which  there  is  no  record  or  written  instrmneMi 
not  because  there  are  the  means  of  belief  or  disbs- 
lief,  but  because  mankind,  judging  of  matters  of 
antiquity  from  the  infirmity  and  neces8i||[  of  thiir 
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situation  must,  for  the  preservation  of  tbeir  property  issi; 
and  rights,  have  recourse  to  some  general  principle, . 
to  take  the  place  of  individual  and  specific  belief, 
which  can  hold  only  as  to  matters  within  our  own 
time,  upon  which  a  conclusion  can  be  formed  from 
particular  and  individual  knowledge.  In  our  judg- 
ment, thA*  trust  in  the  Tenederah  lands,  such  as  it 
was,  must  be  now  presumed  to  have  been  extin- 
guished by  the  parties,  in  the  life-time  of  Col.  Cro- 
ghan.  There  is  no  ground,  then,  for  relieving  the 
plaintiff,  as  to  this  part  of  his  claim. 

The  remaining  point  in  this  case  respects  the  MMI-  Tiie  M^ibaiM 

'  *■  bond  mkI  j«dff" 

vaine  bond  and  judgment.  On  the  30th  of  March,  n»^ 
1769,  Col.  Croghan  gave  his  bond  to  Wm.  M41- 
vaine,  for  the  sum  of  £400,  which  debt,  by  the  will 
of  M^Ivaine,  became,  on  his  death,  vested  in  his 
widow,  who  afterwards  intermarried  with  John 
Clark.  A  judgment  was  obtained  upon  this  bond 
against  Col.  Croghan,  in  the  name  of  Wm.  Hum- 
phreys, executor  of  M'llvaine,  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  in  Westmoreland  County,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  the  October  term,  1774,  upon  which  a/,  fa. 
issued,  returnable  to  the  April  term  of  the  same 
Court,  in  1775.  On  the  8th  of  March  preceding 
the  return  day  of  the  ^.^.  Bernard  Gratz  purchased 
this  judgment  from  Clark,  and  received  an  assign- 
ment of  it,  for  which  he  gave  his  own  bond  for  £300 
and  interest  About  this  period,  Col.  Crog[«an  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considerably  embarrassed  in  his 
pecuniary  affairs,  and  several  suits  were  depending 
against  him.  Bernard  Gratz  having  failed  to  pay 
his  bond,  was  sued  by  Clarkj^  and  in  1794,  ajudg- 
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I8fi.  ment  was  recovered  against  him  for  £89  68.  1(ML  the 
balance  then  due  upon  the  bond,  which  sum  was  af- 
terwards paid  by  M.  Gratz.  The  j  udgment  of  Honi- 
phreys  against  Col.  Croghan,  was  kept  alive  from 
time  to  time,  until  1 786,  and  in  that  year,  on  the 
death  of  Humphreys,  Joseph  Bloomfield  was  ap- 
pointed administrator  de  bonis  nouj  with  th#  will  an- 
nexed, of  Humphreys,  and  revived  the  judgment ; 
and  it  was  kept  in  full  force  until  it  was  finally  le- 
vied on  certain  lands  of  Col.  Croghan,  as  hereafter 
stated.  Some  time  in  the  year  1800,  Bernard  Gratz 
assigned  this  judgment  to  his  nephew  Simon  Gratz, 
one  of  the  defendants,  partly  in  consideration  of  na- 
tural affection,  and  partly  in  consideration  of  the 
above  sum  of  £89  6s.  lOd.  paid  towards  the  dis- 
charge of  the  bond  of  Bernard  Gratz,  by  his  (Si- 
mon^s)  father,  Michael  Gratz.  Simon  Gratz  having 
thus  become  the  beneficial  owner  of  the  judgment, 
proceeded  to  issue  executions  on  the  same,  and  at 
different  times  between  September,  1801,  and  No- 
vember, 1 804,  caused  the  same  executions  to  be  le- 
vied on  sundry  tracts  of  land  of  Col.  Croghan,  in 
Westmoreland  and  Huntington  counties,  of  five  of 
which  he,  being  the  highest  bidder  at  the  sale,  be- 
came the  purchaser.  The  tracts  so  sold,  contained 
upwards  of  2,000  acres,  and  were  sold  for  little  more 
than  1,000  dollars.  The  title  to  some  part  of  the 
land  so  sold,  appears  to  be  yet  in  controversy. 

Shortly   after  the  assignment  of  the  M^lvaioe 

judgment  to  Bernard  Gratz,  on  the  16th  of  May, 

1776,  Col.  Croghan,  (probably  having  knowledge 

of  the  assignment,  though  the  fact  does  not  appear,) 
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by  two  deeds  of  that  date,  conveyed  to  B.  Gratz,  issi. 
for  a  valuable  consideration  expressed  therein,  about 
45,000  acres  of  land.  A  declaration  of  trust  was 
executed  by  Bernard  Gratz,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1775, 
by  which  he  acknowledged,  that  these  conveyances 
were  in  trust  to  enable  Bernard  Gratz  to  sell  the 
same,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  discharge  certain 
enumerated  debts  of  Col.  Croghan,  and  among  them, 
the  debt  due  on  the  M^lvaine  bond,  and  to  account 
for  the  residue  with  Col.  Croghan. 

The  subject  of  the  MMlvaine  judgment  was  very 
minutely  considered  in  the  Court  below,  by  the 
learned  judge  who  decided  the  cause,  and  the  prin- 
cipal grounds  on  which  the  plaintiff  relied  for  a  de- 
cree were  so  fully  answered  there,  that  a  complete 
review  of  them  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  in  this 
Court''    It  is  observable,  that  the  bill  charges  that 

a  The  following  is  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Washington  in  the  Coart  below,  here  alladed  to  : 

^*  Upon  these  facts,  it  is  contended  by  the  complainant's 
counsel,  that  B.  Gratz  onght  to  be  considered  bj  this  Court,  as 
having  purchased  the  above  judgment  with  the  trust  funds,  and, 
consequently,  for  the  benefit  of  G.  Croghan  ;  and  that  even  if 
it  was  purchased  with  his  own  money,  still,  being  a  trustee  for 
Croghan,  the  purchase  should  be  considered  as  having  been 
made  for  his  benefit,  entitling  B.  Gratz  to  claim  no  more  than 
the  sum  which  he  actually  paid,  and  to  retain  the  same  out  of 
G.  Croghan^s  estate,  the  whole  of  which  is  charged  with  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  That  Simon  Gratz,  being  an  assignee  of 
this  judgment,  with  notice  of  the  trust,  and  without  a  valuable 
consideration  paid  for  the  same,  can  stand  in  no  better  situation 
than  the  assignor  did,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  treated  aa  a 
trustee  for  the  estate  of  G.  Croghan,  of  the  lands  which  be 
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i8ti.  the  assignment  of  this  judgment  was  secretly  pro- 
cured by  Bernard  or  Michael  Gratz^  or  both  of  them, 
after  the  death  of  Col.  Croghan,  and  that  nothing 

purchased  under  the  eiecutious  issued  on  that  jodgment,  and 
he  entitled  to  claim  merely  the  sum  actually  paid  by  B.  Gratz» 
with  interest. 

It  is  to  be  obsenred,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  on  which  to  ground  a  presumpti6D»  that  this 
judgment  was  purchased  with  trust  funds.  B.  Gfatzgaire  his 
own  bond  for  the  300  pounds,  at  which  time  he  and  M.  Gratz 
were  considerably  the  creditors  of  G.  Croghan ;  and  it  farther 
appears  by  the  eihibits  in  the  cause,  that  the  accounts  between 
these  parties,  were  regularly  settled  from  time  to  time,  leavipg 
at  each  settlement  a  balance  against  G.  Croghan. 

Neither  did  any  funds  arise  from  the  trust  property,  no  pivt 
of  the  same  baring  at  any  time  been  sold  by  the  trustee. 

As  to  the  argument  predicated  upon  the  admission,  that  the 
purchase  was  made  upon  the  credit  and  with  the  funds  of  B.. 
Gratz,  I  hold  it  to  be  altogether  untenable.  B.  Gratz  became 
the  purchaser  some  months  before  the  date  of  the  conveyances 
to  him,  of  the  45,000  acres  of  land,  and  I  am  yet  to  learn  upoa 
what  principle  of  equity  it  is,  Ibat  a  creditor,  who  after  he  M, 
60,  becomes  a  trustee  for  his  debtor,  does  by  that  act  impair 
or  affect  rights  which  he  had  antecedently  acquired  against 
him.  I  admit  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the 
complainant's  counsel,  that  if  a  trustee,  executor,  or  agent,  biiy 
in  debts  due  by  his  cestui  que  trust,  testator,  or  principal,  fer 
less  than  their  nominal  amount,  the  benefit  gained  thereby  be- 
longs not  to  him,  but  to  the  person  for  whom  he  acted.  A 
Court  of  equity  will  not  permit  a  person,  acting  as  a  trustee, 
to  create  in  himself  an  interest  opposite  to  that  of  bis  cestui  qui 
trust  or  principal.  But  this  doctrine  is  inapplicable  to  the  case 
of  a  fair  bona  fide  creditor,  who  became  so,  prior  to  the  as- 
sumption of  his  fiduciary  character.  In  such  a  case  he  is  en- 
titled to  claim  the  full  amount  of  what  was  due  from  his  cettet 
(jiie  frtf^r,  ^.  and  the  latter  has  no  right  to  inquire  hoir  much 
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was  due  upon  the  judgment ;  or  if  any  thing  was      laii. 
due,  it  w^s  paid  upon  the  assignment  out  of  moneys 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  CoL  Croghan.    The  InU 

the  former  paid  for  it ;  so,  too,  the  tmstee,  &c.  may  pursue 
all  legal  remedies  for  ODforciog  payment  of  the  debt,  which 
would  have  been  open  to  him  if  he  had  not  become  a  trustee.' 

It  18  said,  howerer,  that  the  declaration  of  trust  of  the  2d  of 
July,  1775,  contains  a  promise  to  discharge  this  Tery  debt  out 
of  the  trust  property,  as  soon  as  the  same  could  be  disposed  of. 
But  it  was  not  disposed  of,  and  there  are  the  strongest  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  altogether  unsaleable. 

Independent  of  the  doubts  which  clouded  (he  title,  it  would 
aeem  sufficient  to  obser? e,  that  B.  Gratz  had  the  strongest 
temptations  to  sell,  and  even  to  sacrifice  this  property,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  dispose  of  it  upon  any  terms. 

It  is  further  contended,  that  the  power  of  attorney  given  by 
G.  Crogban,  to  B.  k  M.  Gratz,  dated  the  10th  of  July,  1772, 
constituted  them  trustees  of  all  his  lands,  with  unlimited  power 
to  sell  them,  and  to  pay  off  bis  debts,  ft  is  in  this  part  of  the 
case,  that  I  experience  the  difficulty  of  deciding  satisfactorily  to 
myself,  in  consequence  of  the  antiquity  of  these  transactions, 
and  the  death  of  all  those  who  might  have  explained  them. 
What  became  of  this  power  of  attorney,  and  why  it  was  never 
acted  upon,  are  questions  which  no  evidence  in  the  cause  ena- 
bles me  to  resolve.  There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for 
presuming,  that  the  powers  vested  in  these  agents,  were  found 
unproductive  of  any  useful  results ;  and,  that  the  instrument 
which  bestowed  them  was  afterwards  delivered  back  to  G. 
Croghan,  or  remaining  with  the  Gratzs,  was  considered  by  all 
the  parties  as  a  blank  paper.  This  conjecture  is  strongly  coun* 
tenanced  by  the  fact,  that  this  paper,  as  well  as  the  deeds  of 
May,  1775,  was  found  amongst  the  papers  of  G.  Croghan,  after 
bis  death.  These  very  deeds  furnish  themselves  the  most  per* 
suasive  evidence  in  support  of  this  presumption.  For,  if  the 
general  power  to  sell  the  whole  of  G.  Croghan's  lands,  continued 
in  force  up  to  the  year  1775,  there  could  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  giving  to  one  of  those  agents,  an  authority  to  sell  a  part 
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asserts  no  other  ground  for  relief  on  this  subject 
The  proof  in  the  cause  completely  establishes  the 
material  charges  in  the  bill  to  be  false.  The  assign- 
or them.  The  fact,  that  no  part  of  those  lands  was  sold  by  the 
agents,  or  by  Croghan  himself,  without  a  complaint  having  been 
uttered  by  the  latter,  that  appears,  is  nearly  conclosire  te 
prove  that  they  were  unsaleable. 

Another  point  insisted  upon  by  the  complainan(*s  counsel 
under  this  head  is,  that  G.  Croghan  was  not  in  reality  a  debtor 
to  M*Il?aine,  inasmuch  as  there  was  found  amongst  Croghm's 
papers,  a  bond  of  M'llvaine  to  him,  dated  the  5th  of  March» 
1769,  with  condition  thatM*Ii?aine  should  by  a  cerisdnday  re* 
convey  to  Croghan,  certain  lands  lying  in  Virginia,  which  Cro- 
ghan had  conveyed  to  M*Ilvaine,  in  trust  for  the  payment  of  a 
particular  debt,  or  in  case  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to  make 
such  conveyance,  then  to  pay  to  Croghan  the  sum  of  400/*  It 
was  contended,  that  this  bond  being  found  uncancelled  amopgrt 
the  papers  of  the  obligee,  proves  that  neither  of  the  conditions 
had  been  performed. 

The  short,  but  conclusive  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the 
condition  of  this  bond  was  to  be  performed  in  the  year  1770« 
and  that  if  it  was  broken  by  the  failure  of  M'llvaine  to  make 
the  re-conveyance,  M*Ilvaine  became  in  thatyear  a  debtor  to  G. 
Croghan,  in  the  sum  of  400/.  the  equivalent ;  yet  Croghan  suf- 
fered judgment  to  pass  against  him,  and  execution  to  issue  in 
the  year  1775,  afler  which  he  lived  about  seven  years,  without 
having  brought  a  suit  on  the  bond,  or  asserted,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  a  right  to  the  money.  If,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  and  under  these  strong  circumstances,  the  Court  is  not 
bound  to  presume  against  the  existence  of  this  debt,  I  know  of 
no  instance  in  which  such  a  presumption  ought  to  be  made* 
If  in  truth  the  debt  was  really  due,  the  charge  of  neglect  is 
fairly  imputable  to  Croghan,  but  not  to  his  executors.  Upon 
the  whole  I  am  of  opinion,  upon  this  point,  that  the  complain* 
ant  is  entitled  to  no  relief."     1  Peters,  jun.  Rep.  372. 
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ment  was  made  to  Bernard  Gratz,  in  the  lifetime  of      1821. 


Orals. 


Col.  Croghan ;  the  judgment  never  was  paid  or  sa-  p^ 
tisfied  by  Col.  Croghan,  or  out  of  his  estate ;  and  no  _  v. 
fraud  is  pretended  in  the  bill  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  levj  of  the  judgment  on  Col.  Croghan's  lands, 
independently  of  the  legal  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  the  facts  charged  in  the  bill.  If  Bernard  Gratz 
wai^  not,  at  the  time,  in  the  situation  of  a  trustee  of 
Col.  Croghan,  there  is  no  pretence  to  say,  that  he 
might  not  rightfully  and  lawfully  purchase  the  judg- 
ment. And  there  are  very  strong  reasons  to  believe, 
that  it  was  purchased  with  thef  knowledge,  and  for 
the  relief  of  Col.  Croghan.  It  was  somewhat  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  Court  below,  that  by  a  power  of 
attorney  of  the  10th  of  July,  1772,  Col.  Croghan 
constituted  Bernard  and  Michael  Gratz  trustees  of 
all  his  lands,  with  unlimited  power  to  sell  them  and 
pay  off  his  debts.  But  this  ground  has  not  been  in- 
sisted upon  here,  and,  indeed,  for  the  best  reasons. 
There  is  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence,  that 
this  power  was  never  acted  upon,  or  was  revoked, 
and  held  a  nullity  before  the  time  of  the  assignment 
in  question. 

The  ground  that  has  been  principally  relied  upon 
'  here,  is,  that  Bernard  Gratz  having  taken  the  two 
trust  deeds  in  1775,  already  referred  to,  in  trust 
for  the  payment  of  this  very  debt  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  those 
deeds,  could  not  proceed  to  satisfy  the  judgment  out 
of  any  other  lands,  without  notice  to  Col.  Croghan, 
or  his  representatives.  But  there  is  not  the  least 
evidence  in  the  cause  to  show,  that  any  of  the  lands 
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iflBi.       conveyed  by  either  of  these  deeds  ever  tamed  out! 

productive.    And  there  are  the  strongest  presuniji-< 

tions  in  the  case,  and  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  on  all 

sides  conceded,  that  either  the  title  to  these  lands 

wholly  failed,    or    became    altogether  unsaleable. 

There  iff  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  facts  lay 

more  peculiarly  in  the  knowledge  of  one  party  than 

the  other ;  and  if  the  trust  became  utterly  frustrated 

and  inert,  there  could  not  be  any  necessity  of  giving 

a  formal  notice,  that  Bernard  Gratz  must  look  to 

other  property,  and  particularly  to  the  property  in 

Westmoreland  county,  upon  which  alone,  it  is  unr 

derstood  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  the  lien  of 

the  judgment  attached. 

There  is  no  proof  that  any  assets  ever  came  to  the 
hands  of  Bernard  Gratz  or  Michael  Gratz,  out  of 
which  this  judgment  was,  or  could  be  satisfied.  Ber* 
nard  Gratz  was  alone  interested  in  it ;  and  it  was 
kept  alive  from  time  to  time,  until  the  levies  in  ques- 
tion were  made.  It  will  be  recollected  also,  that  even 
if  Michael  Gratz  were  disposed  to  connive,  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  in  the  levies  of  his  son  Simony 
William  Powell,  who  was  another  executor,  had  no 
such  motive.  And,  it  is  not  shown  that,  by  any  law 
or  usage  in  Pennsylvania,  any  notice  is  required  to 
be  given  to  any  other  persons  than  the  personal  re- 
presentatives of  the  deceased,  of  the  execution  of  any 
such  judgment  on  lands,  so  that  laches  could  be 
fairly  imputed  to  the  executors  for  neglect  to  give 
notice  to  the  heirs  of  Col.  Croghan  of  the  sale.  The 
very  length  of  time  during  which  this  judgment  re- 
mained unsatisfied,  is  evidence  of  the  desperate  state 
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of  CoL  Crogban's  afiairs ;  and  the  record  abounds  with  lasi. 
corroborations  of  the  great  embarrassments  attend- 
ing all  his  concerns,  and  of  apparent  insolvency  at 
the  time  of  bis  decease.  No  evidence  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  to  establish  that  the  levies  on  the  lands^ 
under  the  judgment,  were  fraudulently  conducted  bj 
the  sherijOr,  or  that  they  did  not  sell  for  the  full  va- 
lue of  the  title,  such  as  it  was,  which  Col.  Croghan 
had  in  them.  ,  It  appears  that  the  title^  as  to  some 
part  of  them,  is  still  in  controversy.  And  Simon 
Grate,  the  judgment  creditor,  had  as  much  right,  if 
the  sale  was  bona  fide  conducted,  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser, if  he  was  the  highest  bidder,  as  any  other  per- 
son. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  majority  of  the  Court  entirely    i><»*«^  •>  to 

*^         .  .    .  the  proceed*  of 

concurs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  upon  jhe  Tcoederji 
this  part  of  the  case.    But,  as  to  the  decree  respect- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  Tenederah  lands,  we  are  all 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  reversed. 

If  the  Court  had  felt  any  doubts  as  to  the  merits, 
it  would  have  been  proper  to  have  given  serious  con- 
sid^ration  to  the  very  able  argument  made  at  the 
bar,  respecting  the  defect  of  proper  parties  to  the 
bill  But,  as  upon  the  merits,  the  Court  is  decided- 
ly against  the  plaintiff,  it  seemed  useless  to  send 
back  the  cause  upon  this  objection,  if  it  should  be 
found  tenable,  when,  after  all,  the  case  furnished  no 
substantial  ground  for  relief  in  equity .'* 

Decree.      These  causes,  being  cross  appeals, 

a  Vide  1  PeUrs,  jun.  Rep,  ^64.  ;3.  C. 
Vol.  Vr.  65 
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1S21  came  on  to  be  heard  at  the  same  time,  and  were  ar- 
^^T^^*"!^  cued  by  counsel.  On  consideration  whereof,  it  is 
V.  ORDERED  and  DECREED,  that  the  decree  of  the  Cir* 
cuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Pennsjrlvania  in  the 
premises,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  reFersed.  And 
this  Court  proceeding  to  pass  such  decree  as  the  said 
Circuit  Court  should  have  passed,  it  is  farther  ob- 
DERED  and  DECREED,  that  the  complainant's  bil]^  as 
to  all  the  matters  contained  therein,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  dismissed ;  and  that  a  mandate  issue  to  the 
said  Circuit  Court,  to  dismiss  the  same  accordin^y, 
without  costs. 


(Local   Law.) 

Bowie  t.  Henderson  et  aL 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of  March  30th,  180S,  for  ^ 
relief  of  insolvent  dehtors  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  does  not 
create  any  express  or  implied  exception  to  the  operation  of  the 
statute  of  limitations,  by  making  the  insol?ent  a  tmslee  for  his 
creditors,  in  respect  to  his  future  property,  or  by  making  miqr  de- 
mand, included  in  the  schedule  of  his  debts,  a  debt  of  record. 

The  including  of  a  demand  in  the  schedule  of  the  insolrent's  debts,  it 
sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  an  issue  on  a  replication  of  a  new  pro- 
mise to  the  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  if  the  period  of  fimilf- 
tion  has  not  elapsed  after  the  date  of  the  schedule. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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This  suit  was  instituted  by  the  appellant  against       is^i. 
the  respondents,  on  the  Chancery  side  of  the  Circuit    ^"^^^^^ 

^M  DOW  16 

Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  county  of'        ?. 

At  J*  j^i^iii  Hondonoii* 

Alexandria,  under  the  local  law  giving  a  process  m 
.Chancery  in  the  nature  of  a  foreign  attachment. 

The  bill  charged  a  debt  due  on  bills  of  exchange, 
from  the  defendant,  Henderson,  to  the  complainant ; 
that  the  debtor  was  an  absentee ;  that  he  had  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  defendant  Auld  ;  and  prayed  a 
condemnation  of  those  funds,  to  answer  the  com- 
plainant's demand.  The  defendant,  Henderson, 
pleaded  the  statute  of  limitations,  non  assumpsit  iU" 
Jra  quinque  annos.  To  this  plea  the  complainant 
filed  the  following  replication  :  And  the  said  W. 
Bowie  saith,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from 
haying  and  maintaining  his  bill  aforesaid,  by  any 
thing  alleged  by  the  defendant,  Henderson,  in  his 
plea  aforesaid ;  because  he  saith,  that  the  said  A. 
Henderson,  on  the  8tli  of  May,  1 806,  in  the  county 
of  Alexandria,  before  N.  F.,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  did  take  the  benefit  of  the  act 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  did  then  and  there  give  a  schedule 
of  his  estate,  and  a  list  of  his  creditors  ;  and  in  the 
said  list  of  his  creditors  so  given  in,  he,  the  said  Hen- 
derson, did  state,  that  the  said  complainant  was  a 
creditor  of  his  to  the  amount  of  $4,586  39  cents — 
which  said  list  of  creditors  so  given  in,  he,  the  said 
Henderson,  did  state,  was  entered  of  record  in  the 
clerk's  oflSce  of  the  Court  of  the  county  of  Alexan- 
dria, as  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  said  Court 
will  fully  and  at  large  appear,  and  which  said  debt 
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1821.       so  given  in,  is  the  debt  for  which  the  complaiiiaiit 
^"C^*^    has  instituted  his  suit  aforesaid.    And  the  said  com- 

Bowie 

V.  '  plainant  saith,  that  the  moneys  and  effects  which  the* 
said  com  plainant  seeks,  in  his  bill  aforesaid/to  fobject 
to  the  payment  of  bis  debt  aforesaid,  were  obtained 
and  acquired  by  the  said  defendant,  Henderaoiif  kuig 
subsequent  to  his  taking  the  oath  of  iasolvency  afoie- 
saicj.  And  the  said  complainant  saith,  thatasaooB 
as  he,  the  said  complainant,  obtained  any  knowledge 
of  the  said  defendant,  Henderson,  having  obtained 
the  funds  aforesaid,  and  within  the  period  of  six 
months  after  he  obtained  a  knowledge  thereof,  be, 
the  said  complainant,  did  institute  his  afcuresaid  bifl 
in  Chancery,  to  subject  the  funds  to  the  payment  of 
his  said  debt,  all  which,  &c.  The  defendant  de- 
murred to  this  replication,  and  the  Court  below,  oa 
hearing,  adjudged  the  demurrer  good. 

The  question  in  this  case  turned  upon  the  ooa* 
struction  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  within  the  Dbtriet 
of  Columbia,  passed  March  3d,  1803,  which  is  is 
these  words : 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  upon  die  peti- 
tioning debtor's  executing  a  deed  or  deeds  to  the  said 
trustee,  conveying  all  bis  property,  real,  penoMl, 
and  mixed,  and  all  his  claims,  rights,  and  cieditSi 
agreeably  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  said  debtor, 
and  on  delivering  all  his  said  property  which  k 
shall  have  in  his  possession,  together  with  hisboob^ 
papers,  and  evidences  of  debts  of  every  kind,  to  tfe 
said  trustee,  and  the  said  trustee's  certifying  tb 
same  to  the  said  judge  in  writing,  it  shall  be  lawfid 
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for  the  said  judge  to  make  an  order  to  the  marshal,  issi. 
jailor,  or  keeper  of  the  prison,  in  which  said  debtor 
is  then  confined,  commanding  that  the  said  debtor 
shall  be  thenceforth  discharged  from  his  imprison- 
yient ;  and  he  shall  be  immediately  discharged,  and 
the  said  order  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  therefor : 
Provided,  That  no  person  who  has  been  guiltj  of  a 
breach  of  the  laws,  and  who  has  been  imprisoned  for 
or  on  account  of  the  same,  shall  be  discharged  from 
-imprisonment:  And  provided  liketoisej  That  any 
property  which  the  debtor  may  afterwards  acquire, 
(except  the  necessary  wearing  apparel  and  bedding 
for  his  family,  and  his  tools,  if  a  mechanic  or  manu- 
facturer,) shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
any  thing  herein  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

This  cause  wa9  argued  by  Mr.  Swann  and  Mr.  '  March  isfh. 
JoneSj  for  the  appellant,  and  by  Mr.  Taylor^  for  the 
respondents.  The  former  insisted,  that  the  above  sec- 
tion of  the  insolvent  act  created  an  exception  to  the 
general  operation  of  the  statute  of  limitations  in  fa- 
vour of  those  demands  on  which  the  insolvent's  person 
was  discharged  under  that  section.  They  argued 
that  the  insolvent,  after  his  discharge,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  respect  to  his  future  property,  as  a  trus- 
tee for  his  creditors,  and  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions does  not  run  against  a  trust :  and,  also,  that 
this  debt  was  to  be  considered  as  excepted  out  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  because  it  was  made  a 
debt  of  record  by  being  included  in  the  list  of  cre- 
ditors under  the  insolvent  act. 


t.« 
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18X1.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  o^- 

nion  of  the  Court,  and  after  stating  the  case^  pnh 
ceeded  as  follows : 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  such  exception  iscon- 
tained  in  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  in  the  act  of 
Congress  concerning  insolvent  debtors.  If  it  is  to  be 
created  at  all,  it  must  be  bj  implication.  It  is  con- 
tended in  the  first  place,  that  the  insolvent  debtor, 
after  his  discharge,  is  to  be  considered  in  respect  to 
his  future  property,  as  a  trustee  for  his  creditors ; 
and  the  statute  of  limitation  does  not  run  against  a 
trust.  If  he  is  a  trustee  for  his  creditors,  is  he 
a  trustee  for  those  creditors  only  who  were  such 
at  the  time  he  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  act.^ 
or,  is  he  a  trustee  for  those  who  afterwards  be- 
come his  creditors  ?  It  will  not  be  pretended  that 
he  is  exclusively  a  trustee  for  the  former ;  and  if  he 
be  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  then 
this  suit  should  have  been  brought  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  creditor.  The 
proviso  of  the  section  respecting  the  liability  of  the 
future  property  of  the  insolvent,  has  been  supposed 
to  aid  the  argument  that  he  is  a  trustee  :  But  we  are 
all  of  a  different  opinion  ;  the  previous  part  of  the 
section  having  exempted  his  person  from  imprison- 
ment, the  object  of  the  proviso  was  to  make  all  his 
future  efTects  liable,  and  to  retain  all  the  remedies 
against  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  his  person  had 
not  been  discharged.  The  act,  therefore,  did  not  m- 
tend  to  create  any  new  liability,  or  any  new  trust. 

It  is  farther  insisted,  that  this  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  exception  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  be- 
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cause  it  18  a  debt  of  record.    But  a  debt  of  record,       itti. 
in  the  sense  of  the  common  law,  is  a  debt  or  contract    ^"^^^^ 
created  of  record  ;  such. as  a  statute  staple,  or  sta-         ▼ 
tute  merchant,  and  not  one  whose  previous  existence     hw 
is  only  admitted  <rf  record.    The  effect  of  recording    ^^P*»y- 
this  debt  was  merely  an  admission  of  its  existence, 
and  not  a  change  of  its  nature.     It  would  have  been 
sufficient  evidence,  if  five  years  had  not  elapsed  after 
recording,  to  have  sustained  an  issue  on  a  replication 
of  a  new  promise  to  the  plea  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions.   But  more  than  five  years  having  elapsed,  it 
could  have  no  application  in  this  case.     It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the  demurrer  to  the  repli- 
cation is  sustained,  and  that  judgment  ought  to  be 
given  for  the  defendant. 

Decree  affirmed. 


(Practics.) 

Sprwo  et  al.  v.  The  South  Carolina  Insu- 
rance Company. 

In  an  equity  cause,  the  rti  in  litigation  maj  be  sold  by  order  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  stocks,  notwithstanding 
the  pendency  of  an  appeal  to  this  Court. 

Mr.  HunU  for  the  respondents,  moved  to  docket   jianh  \m. 
and  dismiss  the  appeal  in  this  case,  which  was  a  suit 
in  Chancery,  commenced  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
South  Carolina^  no  transcript  of  the  record  having 
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1881,      been  lodged  by  the  appellants  with  the  derk  <rf  dn 
J^fY^    Court,  within  the  first  six  days  of  the  tenn,  acooid* 
▼.         ing  to  the  rule.  ^ 

Bi&Pttdngw 
of  Goods. 

Mr.  WheaUmj  for  the  appellants,  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, upon  the  ground  that  no  certificate  was  proda* 
ced  from  the  clerk  of  the  Court  bdow,  stating  that 
an  appeal  had  been  taken,  according  to  the  rula 

The  Court  denied  the  motion,  but  stated  that  as^ 
the  object  of  the  respondents  was  to  have  the  pror 
ceeds  of  the  property  in  litigation,  which  had  been 
sold  by  order  of  the  Court  below,  invested  in  stocks^ 
such  investment  might  be  made  by  the  Court  bdow* 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  the  appeal  in  thif 
Court. 

Motion  denied.* 

a  Vide  new  rale  of  Court  of  the  present  temu    Jlnte,  lUik 
XXXII. 


(Instance  Coubt.) 

The  United  States  v.  Six  Packages  of  Goods, 

Toler^  Claimant. 

Ui^er  the  67th  section  of  the  Collection  Act  of  the  2d  of  Mareh,  1799» 
«.  ISS.,  where  goods  were  entered  by  an  agent  of  the  owner  on  hii 
behalf>  and  the  entry  included  only  apart  ofthe  goods  wbichCkB 


/ 
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'ptekagoi  oootained,  and  the  onuer  snbsequentljr  made  a  farther,  or         1821. 

post  entrj  of  the  residue  of  the  goods ;  and  the  packages  being     n^^v'^i/ 

opeDed  sereral  days  afterwards  and  exatniDed  by  the  collector  in  the  United  Statef 

presence  of  two  merchants,  and  their  contents  foand  to  agree  with  _       ^\ 

SixPackaffes 
the  two  entries  taken  together,  bat  to  differ  materially  from  the      of  Goods 

first  entry ;  heUtt  that  the  collector  was  not  precluded  from  making 
a  seizure  of  the  goods  after  the  second  entry,  for  a  rariance  between 
the  contents  of  the  packages  and  the  first  entry,  and  that  such  sei- 
zure must  be  followed  by  confiscation,  unless  it  should  appear  that 
such  diffiorenoe  proceeded  from  accident  and  mistake,  and  not  from 
an  intention  to  defraud  the  rcFenue. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New-York. 

This  was  a  libel  of  information  61ed  in  the  Court 
below  against  certain  goods  imported  from  London 
in  the  ship  Isabella,  at  the  port  of  New- York,  as  for- 
feited under  the  67th  section  of  the  collection  act  of 
the  2d  of  March,  1799,  c.  128. 

The  cause  was  argued  by  the  Attorney-  General^   Mardi  i2ih, 
and  Mr.  Pinkney,  for  the  United  States;  and  by  Mr. 
D.  B.  Ogden  and  Mr.  Wheaton^  for  the  claimant 

Mr.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of  Monk  imk 
the  Court 

This  is  a  libel  under  the  67th  section  of  the  collec- 
tion law,  passed  the  2d  of  March,  1799. 

This  section  provides,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
collector,  naval  officer,  or  other  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, after  entry  made  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandize, on  suspicion  of  fraud,  to  open  and  exa- 
mine, in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  reputable 
merchants^  any  package  or  packages  thereof,  and  if, 
upon  examination,  they  shall  be  found  to  agree  with 

Vol.  VI.  6C 
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1821.  the  entries,  the  officer  inakiog  such  seizure  and  en- 
iT^ds^  mination,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  repacked,  and 
T.  delivered  to  the  owner  or  claimaot  forthwith  ;  and 
^'i^oSir*  the  expense  of  such  examination  shall  be  paid  by  the 
said  collector  or  other  officer,  and  allowed  in  the  set- 
tlement of  their  accounts  ;  but  if  any  of  the  packages 
so  examined,  shall  be  found  to  difier  in  their  contents 
from  the  entry,  then  the  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dize contained  in  such  package  or  packages,  shall  be 
forfeited  :  Provided,  that  the  said  forfeiture  shall  not 
be  incurred,  if  it  shall  be  made  appear  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  collector  and  naval  officer  of  the  district 
where  the  same  shall  happen,  if  there  be  a  naval  of- 
ficer, and  if  there  be  no  naval  officer,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Collector  or  of  the  Court  in  which  a  pio- 
secution  for  the  forfeiture  shall  be  bad,  that  such  dif- 
ference arose  from  accident  or  mistake,  and  not  from 
an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

These  goods  being  claimed  by  Hugh  K.  Toler,  of 
the  City  of  New- York,  merchant,  were  condemned 
by  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  die 
Southern  District  of  New- York,  which  sentence  be- 
ing reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  that  district,  an 
appeal  from  the  last  sentence  has  been  taken  to  diis 
Court. 

Before  we  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  whe- 
ther they  establish  a  fraud,  without  which  the  prose- 
cution under  this  section  cannot  be  sustained,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dispose  of  a  question  of  law,  which 
has  been  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  claimant. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1810,  the  six  packages  which  are  libelled 
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were  entered  at  the  custom-house  by  Thomas  Ash,       isti. 
on  behalf  of  the  claimant,  and  that  the  entry  covered  J^TYT^ 

'  '^  Umted  states 

only  a  part  of  the  goods  which  the  packages  con-  ▼• 
tained.  That  two  days  after,  Toler  himself  com-  of  Ooodi* 
pleted  the  entry  of  the  residue  of  the  goods  whicif 
were  in  these  packages,  and  which  had  not  been 
previously  entered  by  Ash.  Several  days  after,  the 
packages  were  opened  and  examined  by  the  collec- 
tor, in  presence  of  two  merchants,  and  their  contents 
were  found  not  to  differ,  but  to  agree  with  the  two 
entries  taken  together ;  but  to  differ  very  materially 
from  the  first  entry  made  by  Ash  ;  upon  which  the 
collector  made  a  seizure  of  them.  On  these  facts, 
about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  it  is  denied  that  the 
collector  had  any  right  to  seize,  inasmuch  as,  when 
the  inspection  took  place,  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  goods  found  in  the  packages,  and  those 
mentioned  in  the  invoices.  It  is  said,  that  the  col- 
lector, if  he  suspected  a  fraud,  ought  to  have  made  a 
seizure  before  the  second  entry,  in  which  case  the 
difference  which  would  have  existed  between  the 
goods  on  which  a  duty  was  secured,  and  those  in  the 
packages,  would  have  Justified  such  an  act,  but  that 
by  waiting  until  a  second  entry  was  made,  the  fraud, 
if  any  committed,  was  purged.  In  support  of  this 
position,  it  is  said,  that  the  collection  law  provides  for 
a  post  entry  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  very  oath 
which  is  taken  when  an  entry  is  made,  imposes  on 
the  party  who  makes  it,  the  duty,  in  case  he  shall  af- 
terwards discover  any  other  goods  in  a  package  than 
those  first  entered  by  him,  of  immediately  informing 
the  collector,  and  making  a  further  entry  thereof. 
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1821.  This  provision,  and  the  form  of  the  oath,  aoppoae 

^^"^^"^^    no  more  than  that  a  deficient  or  defective  eBtnr  may 

United  Stat6i  -  .  - 

V.  be  made  innocently,  and  under  a  mistake,  witiioot 
^^foSoSr"  any  certain  knowledge  at  the  time,  of  the  cootents 
of  the  packages  entered.  For,  if  the  partj  making 
an  entry,  knows  at  the  time  of  other  goods,  suck 
other  goods  cannot  be  entered  afterwards,  and  the  oath 
usual  on  such  occasions  cannot  be  taken,  without  ad* 
mitting  that  a  perjury  had  been  committed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  entry.  The  Court  is^  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that,  although  the  seizure  was  not  made  un- 
til after  the  second  entry,  the  collector  had  a  righto 
seize  for  any  variance  between  the  contents  of  the 
packages,  and  the  first  entry,  and  that  such  seixme 
will  be  valid,  and  must  be  followed  by  sentence  of 
condemnation,  unless  it  shall  turn  out  that  such  dif* 
ference  proceeded  from  accident  or  mistake,  and  not 
from  an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue.  Wbetlier 
the  case  of  the  claimant  be  entitled  to  this  favonraUe 
interpretation,  the  Court  will  now  proceed  to  inquire. 
A  great  deal  of  testimony,  which  was  not  pro- 
duced in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  which  might  easily 
have  been,  (as  all  the  witnesses  resided  in  the 
City  of  New- York,)  has  been  taken  since  the  ap- 
peal ;  and  it  is  on  this  testimony,  as  well  as  on  that 
which  was  there  taken,  that  the  sentence  of  that 
Court  must  now  be  reviewed. 

It  is  in  proof,  and  indeed  admitted  by  the  claimant, 
that  a  very  imperfect  entry  of  the  goods  contained  itt 
these  packages  was  made  on  Saturday,  the  third 
day  of  November,  1810,  by  Thomas  Ash,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Toler  to  enter  the  same  ;  and  that 
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the  residence  of  the  goods  therein  contained  was  not  isti. 
entered  by  the  claimant,  until  the  fifth  day  of  the  J^f^y^ 
same  month.  To  escape  from  the  consequences  of  ▼- 
the  first  entries  not  being  complete,  and  to  repel  the  otOoSST 
imputation  of  its  originating  in  fraud,  the  plaintiff 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  letter  corering  the 
invoices  of  the  goods  contained  in  the  second  entry, 
was  not  received  by  him  when  the  first  entry 
was  made.  To  establish  this  fact,  his  clerk, 
Mr.  Crane,  has  been  examined  as  a  witness,  and 
admitting  that  he  has  told  the  truth,  there  would 
be  some  reason  to  believe,  that  such  were  the  fact ; 
but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  now  appear 
in  this  cause,  which  compel  us  to  withhold  from 
Mr.  Crane  the  credit  which  might  otherwise  be  due 
to  him.  The  usual  course  of  business,  as  testified 
to  by  several  very  respectable  merchants,  stand  op- 
posed to  his  relation,  that  invoices  of  only  part  of 
the  goods  contained  in  those  packages,  were  enclo- 
sed in  a  letter  to  H.  K.  Toler  &  Co.,  and  invoices  of 
the  other  goods  in  a  letter  to  J.  K.  Jaffray,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  that  gentleman  at  Albany. 
It  appears  from  all  the  testimony,  that  if  a  package, 
consigned  to  one  person,  contain  goods  belonging  to 
different  persons,  it  is  customary,  and  some  of  the 
witnesses  say  indispensable,  to  send  to  the  consignee 
of  the  package,  invoices  of  all  the  goods  which  it 
contains,  or  to  refer,  in  the  main  invoice  of  the  con- 
signee, to  the  invoice  of  the  other  goods ;  and  that 
the  withholding  such  invoices  or  information,  would 
be  considered  as  strong  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
defraud  the  revenue.    Another  circumstance  which 
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lasi.  detracts  much  from  die  credit  of  this  mtness,  is,  that 
''^^^^'^^^  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
T.  signment,  a  copartnership  subsisted  between  the 
^^c^SaoST  claimant  and  the  Jaffrays  of  London.  This  appears 
not  only  from  an  advertisement  of  a  dissolution  of 
such  copartnership,  which  has  been  published  since 
the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  one  of  the  New- 
York  papers,  but  from  other  testimony  in  the  cause, 
and  from  no  contrary  proof  being  furnished  by  Mr. 
Toler.  Now,  if  such  partnership  really  existed, 
which  cannot  well  be  disbelieved,  it  is  most  extra- 
ordinary indeed,  that  all  the  invoices  of  the  goods  in 
that  package  should  not  have  been  sent  to  the  part- 
ner residing  permanently  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
but  that  an  invoice  of  part  of  them  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  him,  and  of  another,  and  of  the  most  valua- 
ble part,  to  a  partner  who  might  or  might  not  have 
reached  this  country  when  the  Isabella  arrived.  If 
merchants,  who  must  be  presumed  to  know  how  to 
manage  their  business,  will  act  in  a  manner  so  con- 
trary to  the  general  practice  of  commercial  men,  they 
must  expect,  and  cannot  complain,  if  such  deviation 
from  established  usage  create  suspicions  unfavoura- 
"  bie  to  the  integrity  of  the  particular  transaction.  It 
would  have  added  something  to  the  value  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Crane,  if  the  name  of  the  merchant  at 
Albany,  to  whose  care  the  letter  for  Mr.  Jaffray  had 
been  transmitted,  or  if  the  letter  itself,  with  the  post- 
marks, had  been  produced.  The  importance  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Ash,  as  delivered  before  the  Circuit 
Court,  is  much  weakened  by  that  of  Judge  Van 
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Ness,  who  has  also  been  examined  since  the,  appeal ;       lan. 
for,  instead  of  being  simply  told  at  the  custom  house,  u^^I^C^ 
when  he  asked  for  a  permit,  that  he  must  call  again,         ▼• 
It  appears  be  stated,  on  his  examination  m  the  Dis-    <tf  Goodi. 
trict  Court,  that  when  he  applied  for  a  permit  on  the 
3d  of  November,  he  was  told  at  the  custom  house, 
that  ^^  they  wished  to  examine  the  goods  before  they 
were  delivered ;"  and  that  although  he  did  not  see 
Mr.  Toler  until  Monday,  he  communicated  to  his 
clerk,  Mr.  Crane,  what  had  passed,  who  doubtless 
gave  the  same  information  to  his  principal,  which 
will  account  for  the  solicitude  which  he  discovered 
so  early  on  Monday  morning  to  enter  the  goods 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  entry  of  Mr.  Ash. 
There  are  other  circumstances  in  this  case,  that  are 
not  here  noticed,  which  render  the  explanation  given 
by  Mr.  Toler,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  question- 
able. 

The  Court  cannot  dismiss  this  cause  without  ex- 
jnressing  its  surprise,  that  more  than  ten  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  filing  of  the  libel  in  the  District 
Court.  As  all  the  witnesses  who  have  been  exa- 
mined since  the  appeal,  reside  in  the  city  in  which 
the  cause  was  tried,  they  might,  and  ought,  to  have 
been  examined  in  that  Court,  and  if  their  testimony 
had  there  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  used  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  a  final  decision  might  have  been  had 
many  years  ago,  and  before  the  insolvencies  which 
it  is  suggested  have  happened ,  and  have  rendered  the 
further  prosecution  of  these  proceedings  of  little  or 
no  importance  to  the  parties. 
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lati.  The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  revoked,  and 

the  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  by  the 


Bntluar 


District  Court  affirmed. 


(Chamckkt.) 

Brashier  V.  Gratz  et  al. 

The  general  rale  is,  that  time  it  not  of  the  essence  of  a  eoBtnct  of 
sale ;  and  a  failnre  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  or  Tender,  to  per- 
form his  contract,  on  the  stipulated  day,  does  not,  of  itself^  deprire 
him  of  his  right  to  a  specific  performance,  when  be  it  able  to  oon* 

.  ply  with  his  part  of  the  engagement 

But  circumstances  may  be  so  changed,  that  the  object  of  the  pei^  etn 
no  longer  be  accomplished,  and  he  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  si- 
tuation as  if  the  contract  had  been  performed  in  due  time.  Is  toeb 
a  case,  a  Court  of  Equity  will  leaTe  the  parties  to  their  raoiedy  at 
law. 

Part  performance  will,  under  some  circumstances,  induce  the  Court 
to  relieve. 

But  where  a  considerable  length  of  time  has  elapsed,  where  the  pnHy 
demanding  a  specific  performance  has  failed  to  perfinrm  his  pntof 
the  contract,  and  the  demand  is  made  ailer  a  great  change  in  the 
title  and  the  value  of  the  land,  and  there  is  a  want  of  reciprocity  in 
the  obligations  of  the  respective  parties,  a  Court  of  Equity  will  net 
interfere. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  B.  Hardin"^  for  the 
appellant,  and  by  Mr.  Sergeant  for  the  respondents.^ 

a  He  cited  1  FanhL  Eg.  227.  9  Fes.  416.  2  P.  Wms.  243.  4 
Bro.  Ch.  Rep.  329.  469.  391.  1  Fa.jun.  221.   I  Atk.  12. 

b  Who  cited  Sugd.  Fend.  246.  6  Fa.  720.  Note.  1  Fa. 
jun.  460.  9  Cranch,  466.  8  Cranch,  471. 
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Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi^      i82i. 
liion  of  the  Court. 


This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit         t. 


Court  for  the  District  of  Kentucky,  dismissing  a  bill 
brought  by  the  appellant  against  the  heirs  of  Mi^ 
chael  Gratz  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  con- 
tract. 

Michael  Gratz,  who  resided  in  Philadelphia,  had 
purchased  from  John  Craig,  of  Kentucky,  a  tract  of 
land  containing,  by  the  survey,  one  thousand  acres, 
for  which  no  patent  had  then  issued.  Subsequent  to 
this  purchase,  the  patent  issued  in  the  name  of  Craig, 
who  sold  a  part  of  the  land  to  Keyser,  and  a  suit  had 
been  brought  in  the  federd  Court  of  Kentucky  by 
Gratz,  against  Craig  and  Keyser,  to  compel  a  con- 
veyance of  the  land.  Michael  Gratz  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  sold  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
acres,  part  of  this  tract,  to  Robert  Barr. 

While  the  suit  against  Craig  and  Keyser  was  de- 
pending, Walter  Brashier,  the  plaintiff*,  who  resides 
in  Kentucky,  came  to  Philadelphia  on  business,  and 
on  the  2d  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1 807,  purchased 
the  residue  of  the  land  from  Gratz.  Brashier  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Barr. 

The  residue  of  the  land  was  estimated  by  the  par- 
ties at  302  acres,  for  Which  Brashier  agreed  to  give 
the  sum  of  $6795  in  his  negotiable  notes,  payable  in 
six,  twelve,  and  eighteen  months.  From  this  sum 
was,  however,  deducted  ;^250,  ^^allowed  to  the  said 
Walter  Brashier,  towards  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
prosecuting  the  suits  now  depending,  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  lands  hereby  contracted  for,  which  is  ac- 
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i8fi.       cepted  by  the  said  Walter,  as  a  full  satisfactioD  for 
all  costs,  trouble  and  expense  which  he  may  be  at,  ii 
prosecuting  the  said  suits,  and  which  be  bereby 
agrees  and  undertakes  to  manage  at  his  own  costs 
and  expense.    And  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  a  correct 
and  accurate  survey  shall  be  made,  at  the  expense  of 
the  said  Michael,  of  all  the  said  residue  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tract  of  land,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
original  survey  thereof,  not  sold  to  the  said  Robert 
Barr  ;  and  if,  upon  such  survey,  it  shall  be  foond, 
that  the  said  residue  doth  not  contain  the  quantity  of 
302  acres,  then,  for  every  one  deficient,  the  sand  Mi- 
chael Gratz,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators, 
shall  pay  or  allow  to  the  said  Walter  Brashier,  his  ex-. 
ecutors,  administrators  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  twes- 
ty-two  dollars  and  a  half;  and  if  any  part  of  the  said 
residue  shall  be  lost,  in  all,  or  any  of  the  said  suitB 
now  depending,  or  that  may  be  instituted  hereafter, 
for  any  part  of  the  said  residue,  the  said  Michael 
Gratz,  his  heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  shall 
only  be  liable  to  refund  to  him,  the  said  Walter  Bra- 
shier, his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  the 
sum  of  11  dollars  25  cents,  for  each  and  every  acie 
so  lost.     It  being  hereby  declared,  that  the  said  Wal* 
tor  Brashier  has  purchased  the  title  of  the  said  Mi- 
chael Gratz,  at  his  own  risk  and  hazard,  and  so  that 
he  shall  have  no  recourse  against  the  said  Michael 
Gratz,  for  want  of,  or  for  any  defect  in  the  title  to 
the  said  residue,  or  any  part  thereof,  save  only  the 
price  of  1 1  dollars  25  cents  per  acre,  for  every  acre 
which  shall  be  lost  xis  aforesaid.     And  the  said  M. 
G.  for  himself,  his*  heirs,  executors,  and  adoiinistra- 
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torSi  doth  covenant  and  agree,  that  he  or  they  shall  a\id  isti. 
will,  at  any  time  after  payment  of  the  notes  aforesaid, 
when  thereunto  required,  by  a'^ood  and  sufficient 
deed,  conveyance,  or  assurance  in  the  law,  convey 
and  assure  unto  the  use  of  him,  the  said  Walter  Bra- 
shier,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  his,  the  said 
Michael  Gratz's  estate,  right,  title  and  interest,  of  and 
in  all  the  said  residue  of  the  above  mentioned  tract  of 
land. 

Mr.  Brashier  executed  his  note?  in  conformity 
with  this  contract,  and  returned  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  requested  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  T.  Barr,  to 
attend  to  the  prosecution  of  the  suits  then  depending. 
Mr.  Barr  resided  near  the  place  where  the  Court  was 
held,  and  Mr.  Brashier  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles.  Mr.  Barr  immediately  employed 
Mr.  Bledsoe,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  to  assist  Mr, 
Hughes,  who  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Gratz,  and 
some  time  afterwards  spoke  to  Mr.  Wickliffe,  but  did 
not  pay  him  a  fee.  No  progress,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  these  suits,  and  the  plaintiff  failed 
to  pay  the  fees  of  the  officers  of  the  Court,  which 
were  demanded  and  received  from  Michael  Gratz, 
in  the  year  1811,  and  afterwards  from  his  represen- 
tatives. 

The  notes  for  the  purchase  money  were  protested 
for  non-payment,  and  have  not  been  paid. 

In  1811,  Mr.  Brashier  came  to  Philadelphia,  when 
Gratz  offered  to  convey  the  land  on  his  paying  his 
notes.  Mr.  Brashier  being  unable  to  pay  them,, 
Gratz  offered  to  rescind  the  contract,  which  Bra- 
shier declinmg  to  do,  the  question  was  referred 
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to  trltttratorsi  who  were  of  opiniooi  that  the  contniei 
-was  still  luDdinf(.  About  this  time,  Braphier,  who 
bad  been  for  some  tone  much  embarraieedi  appears  to 
bave  become  notoriously  insolvent  In  the  autumn 
of  1811,  Gratz  departed  this  life,  and  in  July,  1812» 
his  heirs  again  offered  to  convey,  on  payment  of  the 
notes  which  Brashier  had  given  for  the  purchase 
money.  Payment  not  being  made,  the  heirs  of 
Gratz  took  the  management  of  the  suits  again  into 
their  own  hands,  which  were  prosecuted  with  vigour, 
and  in  1813,  were  finally  determined  by  a  decree  in 
their  favour.  About  this  time  the  land  rose  sudden- 
ly to  about  80  or  1 00  dollars  per  acre.  After  the 
decision  of  the  cause,  and  after  this  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  land,  Brashier,  in  November,  1813,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Lewis  Saunders,  by  which 
he  was  to  convey  to  Saunders  half  the  land  pur- 
chased of  Gratz,  in  consideration  of  Saunders  pay* 
ing,  or  tendering  to  the  heirs  of  Gratz,  the  full 
amount  of  the  notes  he  had  given  for  the  purchase* 
Saunders  immediately  offered  his  contract  to  the 
heirs  of  Gratz,  and  requested  them,  if  they  were 
willing  to  take  it,  and  to  indemnify  him,  to  acknow- 
ledge a  tender  of  the  money,  which  the  contract 
bound  him  to  tender.  They  avowed  their  opinion, 
that  the  contract  of  Michael  Gratz  with  Brashier 
was  of  no  validity,  but  consented  to  take  the  contract 
with  Saunders,  and  acknowledged  the  tender. 
When  in  possession  of  this  acknowledgment,  Bra- 
shier instituted  his  suit  in  the  Court  of  Kentucky 
for  a  specific  performance  of  the  contract  of  the  2d 
of  March,  1 807.    The  defendants  removed  this  suit 
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into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  issi. 
they  filed  their  answer,  insistingt  that  the  Court 
ought  not  to  decree  a  specific  performance,  because 
the  plaintiff  had  totally  failed  to  perform  his  part  of 
the  contract  until  there  was  such  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances as  materially  to  affect  the  rights  of  the 
parties.  The  Circuit  Court  dismissed  the  bill,  and  • 
from  that  decree  the  plaintiff  has  appealed  to  this 
Court. 

The  appellant  insists,  that  in  equity,  time  is  not 
of  the  essence  of  the  contract ;  that  it  is  in  part  per- 
formed ;  and  that  his  failure  to  pay  the  purchase  mo- 
ney until  December,  1813,  when  the  tender  was 
made,  is  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  rule,  that  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  con-  Limitationsof 
tract,  has  certainly  been  recognized  in  Courts  of  thauime"i»'^o* 
equity  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  failure  on  of  ^be  contract. 
the  part  of  a  purchaser  or  vendor,  to  perform  his 
contract  on  the  stipulated  day,  does  not,  of  itself,  de- 
prive him  of  his  right  to  demand  a  specific  perform- 
ance at  a  subsequent  day,  when  he  shall  be  able  to 
comply  with  his  part  of  the  engagement.  It  may  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  direct  compensation  for 
the  breach  of  contract  in  point  of  time,  and  in  such 
case  the  object  of  the  parties  is  effectuated  by  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  But  the  rule  is  not  universal. 
Circumstances  may  be  so  changed,  that  the  object 
of  the  party  can  be  no  longer  accomplished,  that  he 
who  is  injured  by  the  failure  of  the  other  contracting 
party,  cannot  be  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
would  have  stood  had  the  contract  been  performed 
Under  such  circumstances^  it  would  be  iniquitous  to 
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jMu      decree  a  specific  performance,  and  a  Court  <rf'  eqnitj 
will  leave  the  parties  to  their  remedy  at  law. 

It  b  true,  that  he  who  has  been  ready  to  perform, 
may  at  any  time  file  his  bill  in  Chancery,  requiring 
the  other  party  to  perform  his  contract  or  to  rescind 
it ;  and  the  Court  will  rescind  the  contract  if  he  who 
has  failed  cannot,  or  will  not,  perform  it.  But  thb 
is  not  always  necessary,  and  would  not  be  always  an 
adequate  remedy. 

If,  then,  a  bill  for  a  specific  performance  be  brought 
by  a  party  who  is  himself  in  fault,  the  Court  will 
consider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  decree 
according  to  those  circumstances. 

A  consideration  always  entitled  to  great  wdight, 
is,  that  the  contract,  though  not  fully  executed,  has 
been  in  part  performed.  The  plaintiff  claims  the 
benefit  of  this  principle,  and  alleges,  that  by  prose- 
cuting and  managing,  at  his  own  expense,  the  suits 
depending  in  Kentucky,  be  has  performed  that  part 
of  the  agreement. 

If  this  allegation  be  supported  by  the  fact,  it  will 
undoubtedly  have  great  influence  in  the  decision  of 
the  cause. 

The  evidence  is,  that  the  plaintiff*,  soon  afbr  bis 
return  to  Kentucky,  employed  a  gentleman  of  the 
bar,  in  addition  to  the  counsel  previously  engaged  bj 
Mr.  Gratz,  and  paid  him  his  fee.  It  is  also  in  evi^ 
dence,  that  finding  the  business  did  not  advance,  he 
spoke  to  other  counsel ;  but  his  application  was  not 
accompanied  with  a  fee,  and  was  not  much  regarded 
It  appears  that  a  survey  was  necessary,  and  that  the 
deposition  of  a  Mr.  William  Morton  was  indispensa- 
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ble  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  cause.  Yet  lasi. 
the  survey  was  not  made,  and  the  deposition  of  Mr. 
Morton,  though  its  importance  had  been  communi- 
cated to  Brashier,  was  not  taken.  The  fees  to  the 
officers  of  the  Court  were  not  paid,  and  Mr.  Gratz 
was  required  to  pay  them.  From  March,  1807, 
when  the  contract  was  made,  to  the  autumn  of  181 1, 
when  Mr.  Gratz  died,  the  suit  did  not  advance.  The 
clerk  informs  as,  that  during  this  time,  no  other  step 
was  taken  in  the  cause  than  to  move  for  leave  to 
amend  the  bill  and  to  continue  it.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  Mr.  Brashier's  affairs,  and  his  insolvency, 
added  to  this  experience  of  his  neglect  of  the  cause, 
were  but  little  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  its 
future  progress,  or  in  his  future  attention  to  it.  In 
1812,  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Gratz  took  the  management 
of  the  business  into  their  own  hands.  The  deposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Morton  was  taken,  the  survey  was  made, 
and,  in  1813,  a  decree  was  obtained  in  their  favour. 

We  think  this  cannot  be  considered  as  such  a  per- 
formance of  his  undertaking,  ^^  to  manage  the  suits 
at  his  own  expense,"  as  to  entitle  him  to  call  on  the 
Tender  for  an  execution  of  the  contract. 

It  has  also  been  contended,  that  by  the  agreement 
between  the  parties,  Mr.  Gratz  was  bound  to  survey 
the  land,  and  that  this  was  a  preliminary  step  to  be 
taken  by  him  before  he  could  justly  require  Mr.  Bra- 
shier  to  pay  his  notes  for  the  purchase  money. 

Although  this  could  not,  at  law,  be  pleaded  to 
notes  importing  an  absolute  promise  to  pay  money, 
it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  if  the  understanding 
of  the  parties  had  been,  that  Mr.  Gratz  should  make 
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i8ti.  the  survey,  and  tkat  it  should  precede  the  pmyitieDt 
of  the  notesy  such  uoderstanduig  would  aa^oimt  for 
the  noQ'payment  of  the  notes,  and  would  place  the 
demand  for  a  specific  performance  of  the  contract  im 
very  strong  ground. 

But  the  agreement  does  not  indicate  the  expecta* 
tion,  that  Mr.  Gratz  should  make  the  survey,  at* 
though  the  expense  of  it  would  be  chargeable  to  hilOt 
and  as  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  Bfri  Braahieri 
and  could  be  of  none  to  Mr.  Gratz,  as  Mr.  Brashier 
was  a  resident  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Gratz  of  Phila* 
delphia,  the  expectation  was  not  unreaaonaUe,  tbat 
Mr.  Brashier  would  cause  it  to  be  made.  He  ttug^ 
be  expected  to  move  in  this  business,  and  to  require 
Mr.  Gratz  to  attend  to  it.  His  not  having  done  so, 
is  a  proof  that  he  did  not  suppose  the  survey  to  b$ 
of  any  consequence,  because  he  did  not  intend  to 
pay  so  much  of  the  purchase  money  as  the  survey 
would  show  he  ought  to  pay. 

But  the  articles  of  agreement,  far  from  showing 
that  the  survey  was  to  precede  the  payment  of  the 
notes,  contain  expressions  indicating  the  intention, 
that  their  payment  was  not  to  depend  on  the  survey. 
The  parties  stipulate,  that  for  every  acre  which  the 
survey  shall  show  the  tract  to  contain  less  than  902 
acres,  Gratz  ^^  shall  pay  or  allow"  to  Brashier  the 
sum  of  22  dollars  50  cents.  That  is,  shall  <<  pay^ 
him  if  the  notes  shall  have  been  received,  shall 
^^  allow"  to  him  if  the  deficiency  shall  appear  before 
payment  of  the  notes. 

Had  Mr.  Brashier  been  able  and  willing  to  pay 
his  notes  as  they  became  due,  he  had  sufilcient  mo- 
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lives  for  surveying  the  land.  He  had  reason  to  be-  iftsi. 
lieve,  that  there  would  be  a  deficiency.  On  his  re-  ^l^'^T!^ 
turn  from  Philadelphia,  m  1807,  Mr.  Barr,  who 
lived  upon  the  land,  and  was  acquainted  with  its 
boundaries,  told  him  that  there  could  not  possibly 
be  the  quantity  he  had  purchased.  He  knew,  too, 
that  the  land  bad  been  actually  surveyed  in  October, 
1807,  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Gratz,  and  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  survey  must  have  disclosed  a  defi- 
ciency. His  omission  to  make  any  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Gratz,  or  to  make  a  survey,  or  to  demand  one,  show 
that  his  conduct  respecting  his  notes  did  not  depend 
on  a  survey. 

We  do  not  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Brashier  is  justi- 
fied in  withholding  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money  by  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  land  was  not 
ascertained  ;  nor  does  the  evidence  support  the  opi- 
nion that  this  fact  had  any  influence  on  his  conduct. 

The  plaintiff  also  attempts  to  justify  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money  by  the  inability  of  Mr. 
Gratz  to  make  him  a  title.  But  this  excuse  entirely 
fails  him.  He  knew  perfectly  the  state  of  the  title, 
and  the  articles  of  agreement  show  that  he  knew  it. 
They  expressly  declare  that  "  the  said  Walter  Bra- 
shier has  purchased  ,the  title  of  the  said  Michael 
Gfatz,  at  his  own  risk  and  hazard ;"  and  that  if 
any  part  of  the  land  be  lost,  the  said  Michael  ^^  shall 
only  be  liable  to  refund  to  him  the  sum  of  1 1  dollars 
26  cents  for  each  acre  that  may  be  lost''  The  con- 
tract states  that  suits  were  depending  for  the  land, 
which  suits  Brashier  undertook  to  manage ;  and  all 
the  testimony  in  the  cause  shows  that  he  knew  those 
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imL  mits  were  brought  for  the  legal  title.  With  this  Ml 
knowledge,  he  parchases  the  title  of  Grats,  and  bA^ 
polates  that,  after  the  pajrment  of  the  parchaae  mo* 
ney,  Grats  shall  convey,  not  the  land,  or  a  good 
and  rare  title  to  it,  bat  ^  all  his  the  said  Michael 
Gratz'  estate,  right,  title  and  interest,  of  and  in  aH 
the  said  residue  of  the  above  mentioned  tract  of 
land.'' 

It  is  then  an  essential  ingredient  in  this  coolraet^ 
that  the  purchase  money  shall  be  paid  wkboot  wak- 
ing for  the  termination  of  the  cause.  Brasbier  vAm 
the  whole  risk  upon  himself,  except  as  to  half  the 
price  of  every  acre  which  may  be  lost ;  and  he  is  not 
to  retain  even  that  portion  of  the  purchase  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  ^^  refunded"  to  him  whenever  the  loss  duA 
take  place.  He  had  then  no  right  to  withhold  di6 
payment  of  the  purchase  money  until  the  soils 
should  be  determined ;  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  was 
a  violation  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  bis  contract 
The  state  of  the  title  furnishes  no  sort  of  apolo^  for 
this  violation.  Gratz  was  able  to  make  the  cmvey- 
ance  which  he  had  contracted  to  make,  and  whieft 
Brashier  had  contracted  to  receive ;  and  his  want  of 
the  legal  title  furnished  no  excuse  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money. 

The  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumslao- 
ces  in  which  the  property  was  placed,  deserve  serioiis 
consideration.  The  contract  was  made  while  a  soit 
for  the  title  was  depending,  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  circumstance  had  some  influence 
on  the  price  of  the  article.  We  perceive  that  if  aaj 
part  of  the  land  should  be  lost,  one  half  the  purchase 
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money  should  be  lost  by  Brashien  While  the  suits  lasi. 
were  dependingi  and  the  purchase  money  unpaid^ 
Brashier  became  insolvent  Consequently,  should  *^t 
the  land  be  recovered,  it  would  be  the  property  of 
Brashier  at  the  stipulated  price ;  should  it  be  lost, 
Brashier  could  not  pay  that  portion  of  the  price 
which  he  was  to  pay  in  the  event  of  loss.  Undeir 
such  circumstances,  had  a  suit  in  chancery  beea 
brought  to  have  the  contract  rescinded,  unless  he 
would  pay  the  purchase  money,  no  Court  could  have 
hesitated  to  decree  according  to  the  prayer  of  the 
bill.  No  Court  could  allow  one  party  to  hold  the 
other  bound,  while  fbe  obligation  was  not  recipro- 
cal ;  or  to  hold  himself  prepared  to  avail  himself  of 
all  favourable  contingencies,  without  being  affected 
by  those  which  were  unfavourable. 

Mr.  Brashier,  then,  if  he  did  not  execute  bis  part 
of  the  contract  with  punctuality,  ought  to  have  exe« 
cuted  it  before  a  great  change  of  circumstances  took 
place  ;  before  the  doubts  which  hung  over  the  title, 
and  under  which  he  had  purchased,  were  dissipated. 
That  he  did  not  do  so,  and  was  unable  to  do  so,  that 
in  the  event  of  an  unfavourable  termination  of  the 
suits  he  would  be  totally  unable  to  comply  with  his 
contract,  weakens  very  much  the  claim  to  a  specific 
performance,  which  he  sets  up  after  the  removal  of 
the  difficulties  which  attended  the  title. 

Another  circumstance  which  ought  to  have  great 
weight,  is  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  land.  It 
was  purchased  at  22  dollars  SO  cents  per  acre.  Mr. 
Brashier  failed  to  comply,  and  was  unable  to  com- 
ply with  his  engagements.    More  than  five  years 
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ini.  after  the  last  payment  bad  become  dae^the  land  sod* 
denly  rises  to  tbe  price  of  80  dollars  per  acre.  Then 
he  tenders  the  purchase  lyoney,  and  demancfa  a  spe* 
cific  performance.  Had  the  land  fallen  ia  value,  he 
could  not  have  paid  the  purchase  money. '  This  total 
want  of  reciprocity  gives  increased  influence  to  the 
objections  to  a  specific  performance,  which  are  fur* 
nished  by  this  great  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  ar« 
tide.  •      ' 

Both  parties  have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  transaction  with  Mr.  Saunders,  by  whom  the 
purchase  money  was  tendered  %a  Dec  1813.  The 
defendants  say  that  Brashier  wft  still  unable  to  com- 
ply with  his  contract,  and  that  the  tender  was  made 
in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  by  which  Saun- 
ders was  to  advance  the  whole  purchase  money,  and 
to  receive  half  the  land.  But  it  was  unimportant  to 
them,  whose  money  was  tendered,  or  how  it  was 
obtained.  Of  this  circumstance,  therefore,  they  can- 
not avail  themselves. 

The  plaintiff  insists  that  the  contract  between  die 
defendants  and  Saunders  was  a  fraud  on  him,  because 
he  had  a  right  to  consider  Saunders  as  his  friend 
and  agent.  But  tbe  tender  of  the  purchase  money 
was  tile  only  service  he  was  to  expect  from  Saun- 
ders, and  this  service  has  been  performed.  He  b 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  if  the  contract  be- 
tween Saunders  and  the  defendants  had  never  been 
made. 

It  has  beeo  also  contended,  that  the  concealment 
of  the  survey  made  by  Joseph  Gratz,  in  October, 
1807,  and  the  demand  of  the  whole  amount  of  his 
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notes,  after  a  knowledge  of  the  deficiency  in  the       lasi. 
quantity  of  land}  were  fraudulent  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants. 

Mr.   Brashier  knew  that  the  survey  had  been 
made,  and  bad  reason  to  believe  that  it  disclosed  a 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  land.    He  has  sustained 
no  injury  by  the  omission  to  make  a  full  communi- 
cation to  him.    It  is  certainly  true,  that  after  the 
knowledge  of  this  deficiency,  Mr.  Gratz  in  his  life- 
time, and  his  heirs  since  his  decease,  ought  not  to 
have  demanded  the  full  amount  of  his  notes.    The 
Court,  therefore,  allows  them  np  advantage  from 
their  repeated  ofiers  to  convey,  on  receiving  the 
whole  amount  of  the  notes ;  but  considers  the  case 
as  if  no  such  offers  had  ever  been  made. 
.  This  then,  is  a  demand  for  a  specific  performance, 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  made  by  a  person 
who  has  failed  totally  to  perform  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract ;  and  it  is  made  after  a  great  change,  both  in 
the  title,  and  in  the  value,  of  that  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  contract ;  and  by  a  person  who  could  not 
have  been  compelled  to  execute  his  part  of  it,  had 
circumstances  taken  an  unfavourable  direction. 

In  such  a  case,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  a  Court  of 
equity  ought  to  leave  the  parties  to  their  remedy  at 

law. 

Decree  affirmed. 
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UoitadSutes  (pRAcncs.) 

The  Unit£D  States  v.  Daiviel. 

A  division  df  the  judges  of  the  Circpit  Court,  on  a  motion  for  m  imMp 
trial,  ina  civil  or  a  criminal  case,  is  not  snob  m  dirision  of  npiitia 
as  is  to  be  certified  to  this  Court  for  its  decision,  nndnr  thn  6tktni>» 
tion  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1802,  c.  291.  [xxi.] 

This  was  an  indictment  in  the  Circoit  Court  of 
South  Carolina  against  Lewis  Daniel,  cfiargiDg  him 
with  having  knowledge  of  the  actnal  commission  of 
the  crime  of  wilful  milrder,  committed  on  the  higih 
sea,  by  John  Furlong ;  and  with  unlawfully,  wick- 
edly, and  maliciously,  concealing  the  same,  &c 

The  indictment  set  forth,  at  large,  the  indictment 
and  conviction  of  John  Furlong,  for  wilful  morder 
on  the  high  seas,  and  then  charged  Lewis  Daniel 
with  the  knowledge  and  concealment  of  that  mur- 
der, and  with  not  having  disclosed  the  same,  in  the 
words  of  the  act  of  Congress.  The  prisoner  was 
tried  on  the  "plea  of  not  guilty.  It  was  proved  diat 
some  of  the  persons  present  on  board,  when  the 
principal  felony  was  committed,  had  in  conversatioa 
stated  the  fact  of  the  murder  to  the  defendant,  who 
advised  them  to  escape,  promised  secrecy,  oflered 
them  the  means  of  escape,  and  actually  assisted  one 
of  them  in  escaping  ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  defendant  knew  of  any  fact,  which  would  have 
constituted  legal  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  prin- 
cipal felon.  The  judge  charged  the  jury,  that  the 
concealment,  under  the  circumstances,  was  sufficient 
to  convict  the  defendant)  and  the  jury  found  a  ver- 
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diet  of  guilty.  The  defendant  then  moTed  in  arrest  l82i. 
of  judgment,  and  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  following  u^'^TJ^ 
grounds.  That  a  person  is  not  liable  to  be  indicted 
and  convicted  under  the  6th  secticm  of  the  act  of 
April,  1790,  c.  36.  for  the  punbhment  of  certain 
orimes  agamst  the  United  States,  unless  he  has  such 
knowledge  of  the  felony  as  will  enable  him  to  testify 
in  Court,  at  the  trial  of  the  principal  felon,  and  par- 
ticularly that  in  this  case  the  evidence  did  not  prove 
the  defendant  guilty  of  misprision  of  murder,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  said  act.  The  motion  was 
also  supported  by  an  alleged  misdirection  of  the 
Court  to  the  jury.  The  judges  being  divided  in 
opinion  on  this  motion,  it  was  ordered  to  be  certified 
to  this  Court. 


Mr.  Hunt^  for  the  prisoner,  (1.)  argued,  that  to 
constitute  the  offence  of  misprision  of  felony,  under 
the  5th  section  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1790,  c  36. 
the  accused  must  be  proved  to  have  had  such  a  di* 
rect  and  positive  knowledge  of  the  actual  commis- 
sion of  the  felony,  as  would  be  legal  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  the  principal  felon.  Here  the  offence  is, 
what  in  law  is  termed  negative  misprision.*  All  the 
definitions  of  misprision  imply  such  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  as  would  be  legal  evidence.^  But 
here  there  was  no  such  knowledge ;  and  if  the  Court, 
upon  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  is  satisfied  that  the 

a  4  Bl  Com.  c.  9.     3  In$t.  140. 

h  4Jac.  Law  Diet.  295.  Slaundf.  P.  C.L.I.  c.  19.  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  20.  $.  4.  1  Hale's  P.  C  375.  Terms  de  la  Ley,  291. 
3  hsU  36.     1  ChitH/'s  Crim.  fjm,  2. 
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1821.      defendant  has  not  been  found  guilty  of  any  legal  of- 

u^^tedStete  ^®°^®»  ^^®  judgment  will  be  arrested/  In  order  to 
▼.  bring  a  case  within  the  intention  of  a  statute^  its 
language  must  include  the  case ;  it  is  not  sufllcieDt 
that  it  is  within  the  reason  or  mischief^  or  that  the 
crime  is  of  equal  atrocity,  and  of  an  analogous  cha- 
racter/ The  prisoner  could  not  have  been  a  witoesi 
against  the  principal  felon.  The  law  never  credits 
the  bare  assertion  of  any  one,  however  high  his  rank 
or  pure  his  morals,  but  always  requires  the  sanction 
of  an  oath  :  and  it  also  requires  his  perscmal  attend-* 
ance  in  Court,  that  he  may  be  examined  and  cross* 
examined  by  the  different  parties.  Tiie  few  in- 
stances in  which  this  rule  has  been  departed  fttmiy 
and  in  which  hearsay  evidence  has  been  admitted, 
will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  such  as  from 
their  very  nature  are  incapable  of  positive  and  i&fect 
proof.  (2.)  This  Court  has  decided,  that  the  refu- 
sal of  the  Circuit  Court  to  grant  a  new  trial,  is  not 
matter  for  which  a  writ  of  error  lies.  But  in  those 
cases  the  judges  of  the  Court  below  were  unani^ 
mous  in  refusing  the  new  trial :  here  a  division  of 
opinions  is  certified,  and  this  Court  is  bound  to  de- 
cide by  the  express  words  of  the  judiciary  act  of 
1802,  c  291. 

The  Attorney- General  J  contra,  (1.)  insisted  that 
there  was  no  grouud  for  arresting  the  judgment,  or 

a  1  B^$e$  P.  C.  146.     1  Chiiiy's  Crim.  Law,  663.     1  Hargr. 
St.  Tri.  290. 

h  Wiltberger  v.  United  States,  6  Wheat.  Rep.  96. 
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granting  a  new  trial.    The  evidence  brought  the       istL 
case  completely  within  the  Crimes  Act  of  1790,  c.  f^^^^f^^L^ 
36.     The  object  of  the  act  was  the  prompt  detection         ▼. 
and  punishment  of  the  crimes  enumerated.     The  de-      ^^^ 
gree  of  knowledge  required  to  bring  a  party  within 
the  misprision  described,  is  such  as  is  sufficient  to 
justify  an  arrest ;  and  well-founded  suspicion  is  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.*    (2.)    The  motion  in  the 
Court  below,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  combined  with 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  is  novel  and  unprecedented. 
But  this  combination  cannot  vary  the  legal  charac- 
ter of  these  two  motions,  which  is  entirely  distinct 
A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  must  be  confined  to 
objections  which  arise  upon  the  face  of  the  record 
itself,  and  which  make  the  proceedings  apparently 
erroneous :  therefore,  no  defect  in  evidence,  or  im- 
proper proceedings  at  the  trial,  can  be  urged  as  a 
ground  for  arresting  the  judgment.^    The  exceptions 
in  arrest  of  judgment  are  to  the  indictment. ""  On  the 
other  hand,  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  for  causes 
other  than  defects  in  the  pleadings  ;  and  the  circum- 
stance that  the  verdict  was  obtained  because  the 
pleadings  were  defective,  will  not  be  permitted  to 
operate  on  this  motion.'    On  inspection  of  the  re- 
cord in  this  case,  it  will  be  found  that  the  only 
grounds  assigned  in  support  of  the  joint  motion  are 
such  as  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial.    These  grounds  are  the  misdirection  of 

a  ChUty's  Crim.  Law,  10.  27.  4  BL  Comm.  290. 

b  1  Chiity's  Crim.  Law,  539. 

<  4  B/.  Comm.  375. 

d  1  ChUty^  535. 
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1821.       the  judge,  and  that  the  verdict  was  obtained  on  in- 
^^^"^^"^    sufficient  evidence.     The    Court    will,    therefore, 

Coited  States    ,  ^    .  i  •  ^    l     •    j 

V.  throw  out  of  view  the  motion  to  arrest  the  Judgment, 
^^*^*''  and  consider  this  as  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  on 
which  the  judges  of  the  Court  below  were  divided 
in  opinion.  And  if  so,  there  is  no  question  before 
this  Court :  since  it  has  repeatedly  decided,  that  the 
granting  or  refusal  of  a  new  trial,  is  mere  matter  of 
discretion  in  the  Court  below  :  and  hence,  the  re- 
fusal  of  a  new  trial,  even  though  the  grounds  on 
which  the  motion  was  founded  are  spread  on  the  re- 
cord, is  no  sufficient  cause  for  a  writ  of  error  from 
this  Court/  In  a  civil  case,  if  the  Court  below  be 
divided  on  such  a  motion,  the  motion  falls.  Nor  is 
it  otherwise  in  a  criminal  case.  This  Court  has  no 
appellate  criminal  jurisdiction.  It  is  only  by  virtue 
of  the  6th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1802,  that 
a  criminal  case  can  ever  be  brought  to  this  Court 
That  section  was  not,  however,  made  excltisively  for 
criminal  cases.  The  provision  is  general :  and  it  is 
only  by  reason  of  its  generality  that  a  question  in  a 
criminal  case  can  ever  reach  this  Court.  But  being 
general,  it  must  have  the  same  construction  in  all 
cases.  If,  then,  in  a  civil  case,  a  division  of  the 
judges  on  the  mere  discretionary  question  of  a  new 
trial,  would  bring  no  question  here  ;  neither  will  it  in 
a  criminal  case. 

MwhiM.       Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court. 

a  Wheat,  Dig.  Dec.  tit.  Practice  XV.  (A.) 
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The  indictment  in  this  case  is  certainly  sufficient  to       lasi. 
sustain  a  judgment  according  to  the  verdict,  and  all 
the  other  proceedings  are  regular.     There  b  there- 
fore no  cause  for  arresting  the  judgment. 

The  motion  for  a.  new  trial  has  never  before  been 
brought  to  this  Court  on  a  division  of  opinion  in  the 
Circuit  Court.  It  had  been  decided,  that  a  writ  of 
error  could  not  be  sustained  to  any  opinion  on  such 
motion,  and  the  reasons  for  that  decision  seemed  en- 
titled to  great  weight,  when  urged  against  deter- 
mining such  a  motion  in  this  Court,  in  a  case  where 
the  judges  at  the  circuits  were  divided  on  it. 
When  we  considered  the  motives  which  must  have 
operated  with  the  legislature  for  introducing  this 
clause  into  the  judiciary  act  of  1802,  we  were  satis- 
fied that  it  could  not  be  intended  to  apply  to  motions 
for  a  new  trial. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  Circuit 
Courts  were  composed  of  three  judges,  and  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  changed  their  Circuits. 
If  all  the  judges  were  present,  no  division  of  opi- 
nion could  take  place.  If  only  one  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  attend,  and  a  division  should  take 
place,  the  cause  was  continued  till  the  next  terra, 
when  a  different  judge  would  attend.  Should  the 
same  division  continue,  there  would  then  be  the  opi- 
nion of  two  judges  against  one;  and  the  la w provided, 
that  in  such  case  that  opinion  should  be  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court.  But  the  act  of  1802,  made  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  stationary,  so  that  the 
same  judge  constantly  attends  the  same  circuit 
This  great  improvement  of  the  pre-existing  system, 
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ia2i.  was  attended  with  this  difficulty.  The  Court  beiag 
always  composed  of  the  same  two  judges,  any  divi- 
sion of  opinion  would  remain,  and  the  question 
would  continue  unsettled.  To  remedy  thb  inconve- 
nience, the  clause  under  consideration  was  introdu- 
ced. Its  application  to  motions  for  a  new  trial 
seems  unnecessary.  Such  a  motion  is  not  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  cause.  It  is  an  application 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  founded  on  evidence 
which  the  Court  has  heard,  and  which  may  make 
an  impression  not  always  to  be  commumcated  by  a 
statement  of  that  evidence.  A  division  of  opinion  is 
a  rejection  of  the  motion,  and  the  verdict  stands. 
There  is  nothing  then  in  the  reason  of  the  provision 
which  would  apply  it  to  this  case. 

Although  the  words  of  the  act  direct  generally, 
^^  that  whenever  any  question  shall  occur  before  a 
Circuit  Court,  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
shall  be  opposed,  the  point  upon  which  the  disagree- 
ment shall  happen  shall"  be  certified,  &c.  yet  it  is 
apparent  that  the  question  must  be  one  which  arises 
in  a  cause  depending  before  the  Court  relative  to  a 
proceeding  belonging  to  the  cause.  The  first  proviso 
is,  '*  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
the  cause  from  proceeding,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  farther  proceedings  can  be  had  without  preju- 
dice to  the  merits." 

It  was  also  contended,  that  under  the  second  pro- 
viso, Lewis  Daniel  ought  to  be  discharged.  That 
proviso  is  in  these  words :  "  And  provided  also  that 
imprisonment  shall  not  be  allowed,  nor  punishment 
in  any  case  be  inflicted,  where  the  judges  of  the  said 
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Court  are  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  question  touch-       lati. 
ing  the  said  imprisonment  or  punishment"  v^^n/^^/ 

A  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  not  ^^  the  question         t. 
touching  the  said   imprisonment  or    punishment."  ^' 

That  question  must  arise  on  the  law,  as  applicable 
to  the  case ;  and  is  not,  it  would  seem,  to  be  referred 
to  this  Court.  The  proviso,  if  applicable  to  such  a 
case  as  this,  would  direct  the  Circuit  Court  not  to 
certify  their  division  of  opinion  to  this  Court,  but,  in 
CQusequence  of  that  division,  to  enter  a  judgment  for 
the  defendant.  This  Court  can  only  decide  the 
question  referred  to  it,  and  certify  its  opinion  upon 
that  question  to  the  Circuit  Court,  who  will  then  de- 
termine what  judgment  it  is  proper  to  render. 

Certificate.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard 
on  the  transcript  of  the  record ;  and  on  the  points  on 
which  the  judges  in  the  Circuit  Court  were  divided 
in  opinion,  and  was  argued  by  counsel :  On  consi- 
deration whereof,  this  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  there 
isno  error  in  the  record  and  proceedings  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  for  which  judgment  ought  to  be  arrested. 
And  this  Court  is  farther  of  opinion,  that  a  division 
of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  on  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  is  not  one  of  those  divisions  of  opinion 
which  is  to  be  certified  to  this  Court  for  its  decision, 
under  the  act,  entitled,  ^^  an  act  to  amend  the  judicial 
system  of  the  United  States." 

All  which  is  ordered  to  be  certified  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Court  for  the  sixth  Circuit  and  District  of 
South  Carolina. 
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(CBAifCERr.    LociL   Law.) 

Kerr  et  al.  v.  Watts. 

The  decision  of  this  Court*  in  JdauU  t.  WaUt^  6  Craneh^  148.  ii- 

vised  and  confinned. 

Who  are  necessary  parties  in  equity. 

The  rule  apph'ed  in  equity  to  the  relief  of  bona  fide  porchasen  with* 
out  notice,  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  purchasers  of  military 
land  warrants  under  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

Such  purchasers  are  considered  as  affected  with  notice  by  Ibe  record 
of  the  entry,  and  also  of  the  survey ;  and  subsequent  purchasers 
are  considered  as  acquiring  the  interest  of  the  person  making  the 
entry ;  so  that  purchasers  under  conflicting  entries  are  considered 
as  purchasing  under  distinct  rights,  in  which  case  the  rule,  as  to 
innocent  purchasers,  does  not  apply. 

The  principle,  that  only  parties,  or  privies,  or  purchasers  pendaUe 
lite,  are  bound  by  a  decree  in  equity,  how  applied  to  this  case. 

The  surveys  actually  made  on  the  military  land  warrants  of  riiginia, 
have  not  the  force  of  judicial  acts,  or  of  acts  done  by  the  deputa- 
tioDs  of  officers  as  general  agents  of  the  continental  officers. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio. 

Ferdinando  O'Neal  was  owner  of  a  Virginia  mili- 
tary warrant  for  4,000  acres  of  land,  dated  the  17th 
of  July,  1783,  and  employed  Nathaniel  Massie,  a 
deputy  surveyor,  to  locate  it,  and  to  survey  and  re- 
turn the  plats. 

John  Watts  purchased  the  right  of  O'Neal,  and 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1801,  paid  Massie  60  pounds 
in  full  satisfaction  for  locating  and  surveying  the 
warrant. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1 787,  Massie  made  an  entry 
on  part  of  O'Neal's  warrant  for  1,000  acres.    On 
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the  same  day  an  entry  had  been  made  for  1,000      i8si, 
acres  for  Robert  Powell,  which  was  purchased  by 
Massie. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1795,  Massie  made  an 
entry  in  his  own  name  for  2,366  acres,  and  the  bill, 
filed  in  the  Court  below  by  the  respondent,  Watts, 
against  the  appellants,  Kerr  and  others,  charges, 
that  on  the  26th  of  April,  1796,  Massie  fraudulently 
made  a  survey  for  O'Neal,  for  530  acres,  purporting 
to  be  made  upon  his  said  entry  of  1,000  acres;  but, 
in  fact,  on  different  land,  having  fraudulently  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  land  covered  by  O'Neal's 
entry,  by  surveys  made  on  Powell's  and  his  own 
entries,  having  purchased  Powell's  warrant  and  entry 
before  the  surveys  were  made. 

The  bill  further  states,  that  Massie  had  obtained 
grants  upoji  his  survey* 

Watts  commenced  a  suit  in  Chancery  against 
Massie  in  the  State  Court  of  Kentucky,  claiming  a 
conveyance  of  the  legal  title,  and  proceeded  to  a 
final  hearing  upon  the  merits,  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Kentucky,  to  which  it  had  been  removed  ;  which 
last  Court,  in  the  November  term,  1807,  made  an  in- 
terlocutory decree,  in  favour  of  Watts,  and  directed 
the  proper  surveyor  to  lay  off  the  several  entries  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  in  that  decree,  and  to  report 
to  the  Court  in  order  to  a  final  decree  in  the  pre- 
mises. 

The  cause  was  finally  decided  by  a  decree  direct- 
ing Massie  to  convey  the  1,000  acres  to  Watts  ac- 
cording to  certain  metes  and  bounds  reported,  and  to 
deliver  possession,  &;c.;  and  upon  performance  of 
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1821.       the  decree  by  Massie,  Watts  was  directed  to  transfer 
to  him  1,000  acres  of  O'Neal's  warrant* 

Massie  appealed  to  this  Court,  where  the  decree 
of  the  Circuit  Court  was  affirmed,  at  February  term^ 
1810.- 

Massie  refused  to  convey  or  deliver  possession 
when  demanded ;  and  in  the  mean  time  part  of  the 
property  recovered  had  been  laid  out  into  lots  of  the 
town  of  Chilicothe,  and  the  bill  charges  the  appel- 
lants, and  others,  who  were  made  defendants  in  the 
presen'  suit,  with  having  in  possession,  respectively, 
part  of  the  complainant's  property,  and  claiming  to 
hold  the  same  by  titles  derived  under  Massie. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  in  Kentucky,  and 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  were  referred  to,  and  made 
part  of  the  bill  in  this  case. 

The  entries  before  mentioned  are  as  follows : 

"  No.  603 :  Captain  Robert  Powell  enters  1,000 
acres  of  land,  &c.  Beginning  at  the  upper  comer 
on  the  Scioto  of  Major  Thomas  Massie^s  entry,  No. 
480,  running  up  the  river  520  poles,  when  reduced 
to  a  straight  line,  thence  from  the  beginning  with 
Massie's  line,  so  far  that  a  line  parallel  to  the  gene- 
ral course  of  the  river  shall  include  the  quantitj." 

"  No.  609 :  Captain  Ferdinand  O'Neal  enters 
1,000  acres,  &c.  Beginning  at  the  upper  corner  on 
the  Scioto  of  Robert  Powell's  entry,  o03y  running  up 
the  river  600  poles,  when  reduced  to  a  straight  line, 
and  from  the  beginning  with  Powell's  line,  so  far 
that  a  line  parallel  with  the  general  course  of  the 
river  will  include  the  quantity." 

a  6  Cranch^  148. 
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^  No.  2462 : .  Nstbaoiel  Massie  entm  %96S  actti, 
fee.  on  the  bank  of  Sdoto,  ooroer  to  Robert  Poi^veU'i 
auryej,  No.  503,  theoee  with  bis  line  wytb  4S  eait 
293  poles ;  sooth  80  east  to  the  upper  back  comer 
of  Thomas  Massie's  saryey,  No.  430,  thence  widi 
bis  line  soinb  10  west,  to  Paint  Creek,  thence  up  tba 
creek  to  the  corner  of  Thooias  Lawes'  sarvey^ 
thence  with  his  line,  and  from  the  beginning  up  the 
Scioto  to  the  lower  corner  of  Daniel  Stull's  aurvey, 
tfaeace  with  his  line  so  far  that  a  line  south  10  west, 
Vill  include  the  quantity." 

But  these  entries  depended  on  one  which  preceded 
them  on  the  entry  book,  made  by  Thomas  MagtyfA^ 
as  follows : 

'<  No.  480;  1787,  August  3d.  Thomas  Massie 
enters  1,400  acres,  &c.  Beginning  at  the  junction^ 
of  Paint  Creek  with  the  Scioto,  running  up  tlie 
Scioto  520  poles  when  reduced  to  a  straight  line, 
thence  off  at  right  angles,  with  the  general  course 
of  the  river  so  far  that  a  line  parallel  thereto  will  in- 
clude the  quantity.'' 

This  Court,  in  the  case  referred  to,  decided,  that 
Thomas  Massie's  survey  ought  to  commence  at  the 
mouth  of  Paint  Creek  ;  and  that  the  upper  corner 
on  the  river  should  be  placed  at  the  termination  of  a 
right  line  at  the  distance  of  620  poles,  and  the  sur- 
vey extended  out  at  right  angles  with  the  general 
course  of  a  right  line  supposed  from  the  beginning 
to  the  upper  corner :  and  that,  from  the  upper  corner 
of  Thomas  Massie's  survey,  a  point  on  the  river,  at 
the  distance  of  520  poles  on  a  right  line  should  be 
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i8tL  ascertained  for  the  opper  corner  of  Powell's,  and 
that  the  real  course  of  a  right  Ibe  from  Tbomaa 
Masste's  comer  to  Powell's  upper  comer,  sboold  be 
considered  as  a  base  from  which  PowelPs  survey 
should  be  extended  by  lines  at  right  angles  therewith, 
except  only  so  far  as  the  lower  line  might  interfere 
with  Thomas  Massie's  property. 

The  survey  of  O'Neal  to  depend  upon  the  same 
principles  in  relation  to  the  survey  of  Powell. 

The  object  of  the  present  suit  was  to  carry  into 
execution  against  the  defendants,  who  have  acquired 
Massie's  title,  the  decree  against  him  in  Kentucky, 
affirmed  in  this  Court. 

The  Court  below,  by  their  decree,  gave  relief  against 
each,  for  the  specific  property  claimed  by  the  answer 
of  each,  construing  the  entries  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  former  decision,  except  in  varying  the 
complainant's  survey,  by  a  decision  that  a  piece  of 
land  called  an  Island  in  the  river,  was  part  of  the 
main  shore  when  the  entries  were  made,  and  includ* 
ed  as  a  part  of  the  bank. 

The  defendants  all  submitted  to  the  decree,  except 
Kerr,  Doolittle,  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  sen.  Joseph 
Kirkpatrick,  jun-,  and  the  heirs  of  James  Johnston, 
who  appealed  to  thb  Court 

Ftbruar^isifu  The  Attorney- General  and  Mr.  Scott ^  for  the  ap- 
pellants, argued,  (I.)  that  the  survey  made  for  Pow- 
ell ought  to  be  established,  because  made  under  the 
superintendance  of  officers  to  whom  the  State  of 
Virginia  had  deputed  the  sovereign  and  exclusive 
authority  to  regulate  such  surveys,  similar  to  the 
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powers  of  oommissioiiers  to  adjust  pre-emption  iisi. 
rights :  and  that  their  determination  was  conclusi?e,  ^"^^"^^ 
being  an  inseparable  condition  annexed  to  the  grant  ^w 
from  the  State/  The  existence  and  power  of  these 
agents  has  been  recognised  by  the  Court^  (2.)  The 
appellant,  Kerr,  is  an  innocent  purchaser  without 
notice,  who  holds  the  legal  estate  with  superior 
equity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  al- 
leged equity  of  Watts.  The  cause  having  been  set 
down  for  hearing  on  the  bill  and  answers,  his  answer 
is  conclusive  evidence  as  to  every  fact  which  it 
states  :*  and  it  does  state  that  at  the  filing  of  the 
bill  he  had  the  legal  title ;  and  that  before  either 
party  purchased,  the  entries  had  been  surveyed,  and 
become  matters  of  record.  A  survey  returned  and 
recorded  is  notice.''  He  is  not  affected  by  the  sup- 
posed fraud  of  Massie,  in  making  Powell's  survey. 
Massie  was  only  one  of  several  mesne  purchasers  of 
Powell's  rights ;  and  if  Powell,  the  original  holder, 
was  innocent,  a  subsequent  purchaser  under  him  has 
a  right  to  the  shield  of  his  innocence,  even  though 
tmch  purchaser  had  notice.'  Nor  is  the  appellant  a 
Ute  pendente  purchaser,  because  the  former  suit  was 
brought  in  Kentucky,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  wheire 
the  land  lies.-^    The  rule  is  borrowed  from  the  com- 

a  2  VetUr.  365.  3  Ch.  Cat.  136. 
h  Wallace  y.  ADdenon,  5  Wheat.  Rep.  291. 
c  Wheat.  Dig.  Dec.  tit.  Chancery ^  pi.  142.  Leeds  y.  Mar.  Imr* 
Co.  2  Wheat.  Rep.  380. 
d  3  Binney^M  Rep.  118. 
e  2  Atk.  242.  1 1  Fe$.  478.  Sugd.  Fend.  438. 
/  2  P.  Wms.  482. 
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iill»  mini  law ;  and  ha  analogin  muat,  tberafofe,  be  pn* 
s«ed.  A  yerdicl  and  judgnieBi  at  law,  or  a  iecnt  m 
jr."  C'qvhy,  affecting  the  title  to  land,  are  local  in  tkmt 
Batnre.  The  Us  pendens  arast  be  on  the  ^ueauoaof 
title  directly,  and  not  iacidestally.  The  principle 
18  confined  to  those  who  attempt  to  originate  a  title 
pendente  hie ;  and  is  never  extended  to  those  if  he 
had  acquired  a  title  previcmaly,  and  who  oaght»  thei»f 
fere,  to  have  been  made  partiea  to  the  ItryrWrm 
Its  policy  is  to  prevent  the  parties  from  aKenathig^ 
0nA  thos  evading  the  jastice  of  the  ComL  Even  if 
the  appellant  had  no  legal  title,  bot  had  only  the  bet^ 
ter  ttgbt  to  call  for  it,  he  could  not  be  a:flfected  ill 
ij  by  the  pendency  of  the  former  snit.*  Nor  la 
"  \vtnA  as  privy  to  the  former  decree.  No  persoa 
can  be  bound  as  such,  who  ought  to  have  been  iMde 
a  party :  as  to  all  who  ought  to  have  been  panjei^ 
such  a  decree  is  considered  as  a  fraud.^  Those  ooly 
are  privies,  who  acquire  this  interest  subsequent  to 
the  institution  of  the  suit,  by  the  decree  in  wMch 
they  are  sought  to  be  affected.  Besides,  the  qnes* 
tion  here  is  substantially  different  from  that  which 
arose  in  the  former  case.  There  it  was  as  to  the  fw^ 
pons]|^ility  of  an  agent  to  his  principal,  for  an  alleged 
fraud.  Here  it  is  as  to  the  dispossession  of  a  bona 
fide  purchaser. 

Mr.  Doddridge  and  Mr.  Hardin^  contra^   stated 
that  they  should  not  examine  the  correctness  of  the 

a  2  Vem.  599. 

h  1  Binney'n  Rep,  217.  2  Binnty  40.  455.    a  Btiificy,  114« 
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deciskm  is  tk  fomer  cane,  nor  the  question  whe-  isf i; 
tber  the  appdlaots  were  bound  by  the  deeree  against  ^^CT"^^ 
Massiei  uiKter  whom  they  claim  ;  since,  whether  they 
were  bound  by  it  as  a  resji^diciUa  or  not,  the  Coun 
would  not  change  the  application  of  the  former  ad- 
judication, unless  the  appellants  showed  themselees 
to  be  purchasers  for  a  valuable  consideration  without 
notice,  or  unless  the  respondent  had  been  guilty  of 
some  gross  negligence.  The  defence  of  being  a 
purchaser  without  notice,  can  never  be  set  up  by  or 
against  one  claiming  under  a  different  original  titfei 
It  is  admitted  to  be  the  general  rule,  that  where 
the  cause  is  set  down  for  a  hearing  on  the  bill  and 
answer,  the  answer  of  the  defendant  is  conclusive  : 
but  where  the  answer  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of 
making  the  defendant  an*  innocent  purchaser,  and  the 
records,  &c.  made  part  of  the  bill,  show  that  be  can- 
not be  such,  there  the  law  charging  him  with  notice 
from  the  registry,  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  title  of  the  respondent  is  an  imperfect  legal  ti- 
tle ;  and  his  claim  being  a  matter  of  record,  cannot 
be  treated  as  a  latent  equity,  for  negligence  in  prose- 
cuting which  he  shall  Jose  his  property.  In  the  sys- 
tem of  land  laws  which  has  been  established  in  this 
country,  land  titles  commence  by  a  record,  and  the 
very  first  step  confers  an  inchoate  legal  title.] 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the   March  letk 
Court. 

This  cause  has  its  origin  in  the  case  decided  in 
this  Court  between  Watts  and  MassiCy  in  the  year 
1810. 
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i8ti.  That  suit  came  up  from  the  Kentacky  IKstneti 

and  was  prosecuted  there  because  M assie,  the  defea* 
dant,  then  resided  in  that  State,  and  eidier  was,  or 
was  supposed  to  be,  actually  seised  of  the  land  in 
question. 

Since  thiat  decision,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  present  defendants  are  in  possession  of  the  land, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  Massie  also  having 
changed  bis  residence  to  Ohio,  this  suit  has  beoooe 
necessary,  both  to  enforce  the  former  decree  against 
him,  and  to  obtain  relief  against  the  actual  poasesson 
of  the  land. 
Fonnerdeci.      In  the  coursc  of  discussiou,  the  Court  has  been 

sion  in  thii  csm  •  •        •  » 

wTiaed  and  called  On  to  review  its  decision  in  Watts  and  Massii. 
and  it  has  patiently  heard,  and  deliberately  consi- 
dered, the  able  and  well-conducted  arguracmt  on  tlm 
subject.  But,  after  the  maturest  reflection,  it  ad- 
heres to  the  opinion  that,  whether  the  case  be  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  time,  intent,  and  meaninis:  of  the 
calls,  to  analogy  to  decided  cases,  or  convenience  ia 
the  voluntary  adoption  of  a  principle  of  the  most  ge- 
neral application  ;  that  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
Watts  and  Massie^  for  running  the  lines  of  the  land 
called  for,  cannot  be  deviated  from.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  Massie  himself,  and  his  privies  in  estate, 
are  concerned,  Watts  is  now  entitled  to  the  full  bene- 
fit of  that  decision. 

Rule  in  Equity      But  there  are  various  other  defendants,  and  seve- 

M  to  who  are 

SS^Sfr"^  ral  grounds  of  defence  assumed  io  this  case,  which 
Sif^iSe!*   ^  2ire  unaffected  by  the  decision  referred  to. 

It  is  contended,  in  the   first  place,  that  there  is  i 
radical  defect  of  parties.    That  the  representatives 
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of  O'Neal  and  Scott,  through  whom  the  complainant      latL 
claims,  and  those  of  Powell  and  Thomas  Massie, 
supposed  to  be  hostile  to  his  interests,  ought  to  have         ▼• 
been  made  parties. 

On  this  point  there  may  be  given  one  general 
answer.  No  one  need  be  made  a  party  complainant 
iii  whom  there  exists  no  interest,  and  no  one  party 
defendant  from  whom  nothing  is  demanded.  Watts 
tests  his  case  upon  the  averment  that  all  the  interests 
once  vested  in  O'Neal  and  the  Scots,  now  centre  in 
himself,  and,  provided  he  can  recover  the  land  now 
in  possession  of  those  actually  made  defendants,  he 
is  contented  afterwards  to  meet  the  just  claims  of 
any  others  who  are  not  made  defendants.  No  rights 
will  be  affected  by  his  recovery,  but  those  of  the  ac** 
tual  defendants,  and  those  claiming  through  them. 
As  to  the  supposed  interference  of  the  lines  ordered 
to  be  surveyed,  with  those  of  Thomas  Massie,  or 
Powell,  the  former  is  merely  hypothetical  by  way  of 
reference,  or  imaginary  ;  and  the  latter  is  only  as* 
serted  on  the  ground  that  Massie  had  acquired  all 
the  interest  in  Powell's  survey  that  Powell  ever  had. 
There  was  therefore  nothing  to  demand  of  Powell, 
as  the  case  is  exhibited  by  the  record.  It  must  be 
subject  to  these  modifications,  that  the  obiter  dictum 
of  the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Simms  and  Guthrie^  is 
to  be  understood. 

It  is  next  contended,  in  behalf  of  Kerr,  and  several    Principle  tp* 

f>1icd  to  th6  n* 
ww.^.  ^,... -„..«.. ™  •..«. , w-  r lefoibmia/lde 

'  •'  .  .  purcha*eri 

who  were  bona  fide  purchasers  without  notice,  for  a  nJ?*^Vli?abf' 
raluable  consideration.     And  at  first  view  it  would  ^  *"  *^^- 
seem,  that  the  principles  so  often  applied  to  the  re  • 
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tBft.      lief  ofnmooeiitpafehaMn,  are  applicaMe  to  the 

of  these  defendants,  whererer  the  facts  sMtain  die 
defence.    Bvtt  it  will  not  do  at  this  day,  to  apply 
this  principle  to  the  case  of  purchasers  of  wmiitMij 
land-warrants,  derired  aader  the  laws  of  Virgyua. 
In  all  the  Courts  in  which  such  cases  have  eoaie 
under  review,  the  purchasers  have  been  consideral 
as  affected  by  the  record  notice  of  the  emUjj  and 
also  of  the  survey,  such  as  it  legally  ougfcc  to  bt 
made,  as  incident  to,  or  bound  up  in  the  entry,    ft 
is  ahogetber  a  system  sui  genensj  and  wAmiifamA 
purchasers  are  considered  as  acquiring  the  iatefest  of 
the  entror,  and  not  necessarily  that  of  the  State.   So 
that  purchasers  under  conflicting  entries  are  coasi* 
dered  as  purchasmg  under  distinct  rights,  in  which 
case  the  principle  here  contended  for  does  not  apply; 
since  the  ignorance  of  a  ptirchaser  of  a  defecCiw  li« 
tie,  cannot  make  that  title  good,  as  against  an  iode* 
pendent  and  better  right.  These  principles  may  safely 
be  laid  hold  of,  to  support  a  doctrine  which,  however 
severe  occasionally  in  its  operation,  was  perhaps  in* 
dispensable  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  acqiured 
under  military  land-warrants,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  facility  with  which  such  interests 
might  otherwise,  in  all  cases,  have  been  defeated  by 
early  transfers. 
deS^bSiirSJ      It  is  further  contended,  that  the  defendants  are 
tSTpremtca^  not  bound  by  the  decree  in  the  case  of  fVaUs  and 
Massicj  because  neither  parties,  nor  privies,  nor  pen* 
dente  lite  purchasers. 

That  those  who  come  not  into  this  Court,  in  aoy 
one  of  those  characters,  are  not  subject  to  the  direct 
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in  that  case.  The  consequence  to  the 
parties  on  the  met  its  of  the  case  is  the  same. 

But  in  one  view  it  is  material,  ^a6  thai  is  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  proof  of  the  ejihifaits,  through  which 
-Watts,  the  complainant,  deduces  hiis  title  through  the 
Scots  from  O'Neal.  As  Massie,  in  the  former  case, 
(the  record  of  which  is  made  a  proof  of  this,)  acqui- 
esced  in  this  deduction  of  Watta^  title,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is,  as  to  him  and  his  prices  in  estate,  a 
point  conceded.  As  to  parties  and  prices,  the  prin- 
ciple cannot  be  contested  ;  and  as  to  pendente  Kte 
purchasers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion, since  the  onlj  defendants  who  have  appealed 
from  the  decision  below,  to  wit,  Kerr,  the  Kirkpa- 
tricks,  Doolittle,  and  the  Johnsons,  claim  under  pur- 
chases made  long  anterior  to  this  script  m  Kentucky. 

Those  defendants  certainty  were  entitled  to  a  ple- 
nary defence,  and  where  Ihey  have,  by  their  answers, 
put  the  complainant  upon  proof  of  his  allegations,  as 
to  his  deduction  of  title,  the  question  arises,  whether 
it  appears  from  the  record  that  the  deduction  of  title 
^as  legally  proved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  question  passed 
sub  sUentio  in  the  Court  below,  but  it  does  nof  aTp- 
pear  from  any  thing  on  the  record,  that  the  point 
was  waived  ;  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  look  be- 
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and  binding  efficacy  of  an  a^udicattioii,  ia  onqiies-       ifsi. 
tionable.    But  it  is  not  very  material  as  to  the  pria*    ^^^ 
eipal  question  in  this  case,  whether  the  parties  are  to      ^▼• 
be  afiected  by  the  former  adjudication  directly,  or  by 
the  declared  adherence  of  this  Coart  tothe  doctrines 


T. 

Wattb 
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lati. '      yond  the  record  for  the  eyidence  on  which  the  de* 
^"^^    doctioD  of  jitle  was  sustained. 

Although  we  entertain  no  doubt,  that  exhibits 
may,  on  the  trial,  be  proved  by  parol  testimony,  yet 
a  note  on  the  minutes,  or  on  the  exhibit,  became  iii- 
dispensable  to  transmit  the  (act  to  this  Court ;  and 
as  the  case  furnishes  no  such  memorandum,  we  must 
consider  the  assignments  through  which  Watts  de- 
rived his  title  from  O'Neal,  as  not  having  been  es- 
tablished by  evidence.  Such  was  the  decision  of 
this  Court  in  the  case  of  Drummond  v.  Af^  Gruder. 

But  Kerr  is  the  only  one  of  these  appellants  whe 
has  expressly  put  the  complainant  on  proof  of  his 
title.  The  rest  of  the  appellants  having  passed  ovor 
this  subject  without  any  notice  in  their  answer,  the 
question  is,  whether  they  waived  their  right  to  call 
for  evidence  to  prove  these  exhibits.  We  are  of 
opinion  they  have  not;  and  that  the  complainant  is 
always  bound  to  prove  his  title,  unless  it  be  admitted 
by  the  answer. 

There  are  two  principles  of  a  more  general  nature, 
of  which  all  the  appellants  claim  the  benefit,  and 
which,  as  the  cause  must  go  back,  will  require  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  contended,  that  Nathaniel  Massie  was  the 
acknowledged  agent  of  both  O'Neal  and  Watts,  and 
that  the  complainant  is  precluded  by  his  acts  done  in 
that  capacity.  This  argument  is  resorted  to,  as  well 
to  fasten  on  Watts  the  survey  made  in  his  behalf 
9bove  the  town  of  Chilicothe,  as  a  relinquishment 
of  all  claim  to  a  location  at  the  place  now  contend- 
ed for  in  his  behalf.    But  in  neither  of  these  views 
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can,  this  Court  apply  this  principle  in  favour  of  the  ist n 
defendants ;  for,  it  follows  from  the  principles  esta- 
blished for  surveying  O'NeaPs  entry,  that  the  survey 
made  by  Massie  on  O'Neal's  entry,  was  illegal  and 
void  ;  and,  certainly,  when  employed  in  locating  the 
entries  made  in  favour  of  Powell  and  himself,  Massie 
was  not  acting  as  the  agent  of  O'Neal  or  Watts,  but 
as  the  agent  of  Powell,  or,  in  fact,  in  his  own  be- 
half. The  survey,  on  which  this  argument  rests, 
was  at  best  but  partial ;  and  it  is  conclusive  against 
it  to  observe,  that  the  powers  of  Massie,  as  agent  of 
Watts,  were  limited  to  the  entry  and  mechanical  acts 
qf  the  survey.  The  recording  of  that  survey,  and 
all  these  solemn  acts  which  give  it  legal  validity,  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  powers  extended  to.  Watts 
never  recognised  that  survey,  or  assumed  the  obliga* 
tory  effects  of  it  by  any  act  of  his  own,  and  in  fact, 
in  the  event,  (though  not  a  material  circumstance  to 
the  result  we  come  to,)  it  has  since  been  ascertained 
that  it  was  not  only  made  off  Watts's  entry,  but  on 
land  appropriated  by  another. 


But  it  has  been  contended,  also,  that  all  these  sur-  Sumyi  j 
vevs  actually  made  on  the  military  land  warrants  of  upd  f^mSt 
Virginia,  derive  the  authenticity  and  force  of  judicial  ^^^^^ 
acts,  or  of  acts  done  by  the  general  agents  of  the 
continental  officers  respectively,  from  the  superin- 
tending and  controlling  powers  vested  in  the  deputa- 
tions of  officers,  as  the  law  denominates  them,  ap- 
pointed by  themselves  to  superintend  the  appro- 
priation of  the  military  reserves  set  apart  for  theur 
use.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  it  is  contended,  that  every 
survey  made  by  their  authorized  surveyors,  was 
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181 1.  made  under  their  central  and  direction^  Thin  Comt 
does  not  feel  itself  authorised  to  raise  any  sodi  pre- 
sumption. The  powers  actually  exercised  by  those 
commissioners,  were  limited  to  very  few  olgeciB* 
The  sunreyiag  of  entries  at  a  very  early  period,  be* 
came  a  judicial  subject.  And  the  commissionerSf 
or  rather  deputations  of  officers,  never  assumed  a 
right  to  adjust  the  conflicting  interests  of  individuals 
upon  the  locating  and  surveying  of  such  entries. 
To  appoint  surveyors,  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
drawing  of  lots  for  precedence  among  the  locators) 
to  direct  the  survey  for  officers  and  soldiers  not  pre- 
sent or  not  represented,  and  to  determine  when  the 
good  lands  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
should  be  exhausted,  comprehended  all  the  powers 
with  which  they  were  vested.  As  individual  agents 
capable  of  binding  their  principals,  they  appear  in 
one  case,  and  only  one,  which  was,  when  the  officer 
or  soldier  was  absent  and  unrepresented.  And  as  to 
judicial  powers,  there  is  no  provision  of  the  act  that 
vests  them  with  a  semblance  of  such  a  power,  unless 
it  be  to  judge  of  the  right  of  priority  as  determined 
by  lot.  But  here,  also,  they  appear  more  properly 
in  the  character  of  ministerial  officers  discharging  a 
duty  without  the  least  latitude  of  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion.  Their  powers  in  nothing  resemble  that  of 
the  Courts  of  Commissioners  established  through  the 
back  counties  of  Virginia.  As  to  the  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  the  boards  so  constituted,  (of  which  mili- 
tary warrants  were  no  part,)  those  boards  were  ex- 
pressly vested  with  judicial  power.  But  the  powers 
of  the  deputations  of  officers  were  purely  ministerial 
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idmitted,  that  they  might  hafe  exercised       im. 
the  power  of  defining  the  principles  on  which  surveys 


should  have  been  made,  yet  it  is  certainly  incumbent         ▼. 
on  him  who  would  avail  himself  of  that  power,  to     im.  co. 
show  that  it  was  exercised,  and  to  bring  himself  with- 
in the  rnles  prescribed  by  their  authority. 

Decree  reversed  as  to  these  appellants,  and  sent 
back  for  further  proceedings. 


(Chakceht.) 

Leeds  ei  ah  v.  The  Marine  Insurance 

Company. 

ApplicsUioo  of  the  law  of  set-off  and  lien  in  Equity,  under  peculiar 
circumstaBoes. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  was  a  suit  in  Equity,  commenced  in  the 
Court  below  by  the  respondents  against  the  appel- 
lants,  in  which  the  injunction  obtained  on  the  filing 
of  the  bill  was  made  perpetual.  The  facts  are  stated 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court.^ 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Swcum  and  Mr.    MarA  9^. 
Jones  for  the  appellant,  and  by  the  Attorney-  General 
and  Mr.  Lee  for  the  respondents. 
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1831.  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  cleli?ered  the  o]^aii  of  the 

Court 

This  case  involves  a  great  many  questioos  both  of 
law  and  fact,  but  we  will  consider  it  as  it  is  aflfected 
Mtnh  letk.   by  those  circumstancesj  concerning  which  there  is  no 
dispute. 

Leeds  and  Straas  being  engaged  in  commercial 
enterprizes,  Straas  employed  Hodgson  to  e£fect  insa- 
rancc  on  the  Sophia  and  her  cargo.  A  note  of  Hodg- 
son, with  Patton  and  Dykes  as  endorsers,  is  taken 
for  the  premium.  Another  adventure  on  the  brig 
Hope,  grows  out  of  the  first,  on  the  Sophia  ;  and  the 
same  agent,  at  the  request  of  the  same  principal,  ef- 
fects insurance  upon  this  also,  with  the  same  Com- 
pany. The  Sophia  arrives  in  safety ,  but  though 
one  of  the  endorsers  is  unquestionably  sufficient,  the 
premium  note  remains  unpaid.  The  Hope  is  lost, 
and  Hodgson  professedly  suing  for  the  use  of  Srraas 
and  [ieeds,  has  recovered  judgment  against  the  under- 
writers for  the  amount  of  the  policy.  From  this 
amount  the  premium  note  connected  with  that  policy 
was  discounted,  but  that  growing  out  of  the  insa- 
ranee  on  the  Sophia,  was  not  pleaded,  notwithstandiog 
the  identity  of  the  legal  plaintiff  in  that  action,  widi 
the  debtor  to  the  company  in  the  transaction  on  the 
Sophia. 

The  note  taken  for  the  insurance  on  the  Sophia, 
is  now  set  up  against  the  policy  on  the  Hope,  in  i 
different  form.  This  bill  is  filed  to  compel  the  par* 
ties  in  interest,  Hodgson,  Leeds  and  Straas,  to  dis- 
count it  from  the  judgment  against  the  underwritw^    \ 

The  equity  of  this  demand  is  now  to  be  tested. 
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The  right  to  the  discount  considered  with  refer-  issi. 
ence  to  identity  of  parties,  was  clearly  a  legal  one. 
And  had  not  the  Company  been  injoined  in  the 
Chancery  of  Virginia,  during  the  pendency  of  the 
suit  upon  the  policy,  they  must  have  lost  all  claim  to 
the  interposition  of  this  Court,  by  failing  to  assert 
their  legal  rights  in  the  Court  to  which  they  pro- 
perly belonged.  But  the  Chancery  of  Virginia 
might  have  considered  the  Company  in  contempt, 
had  they  set  up  in  discount  a  claim  then  pending, 
and  then  injoined  in  the  Courts  of  that  State.  And, 
therefore,  we  may  now  be  justified  in  considering 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Company,  against  the  policy 
on  the  Hope,  as  derived  through  the  premium  note 
on  the  Sophia,  under  all  the  advantages  that  it  would 
have  possessed,  if  pleaded  as  a  set-off  to  the  action 
at  law. 

The  bill,  it  b  true,  does  not  explicitly  rest  on  this, 
as  the  ground  of  its  equity,  but  the  facts  are  so  set 
out,  and  may  be  properly  considered  as  making  up 
the  case. 

What  was  the  state  of  right  as  it  stood  at  law  ? 
Hodgson,  as  holder  of  the  policy  which  he  had  ef- 
fected, was,  to  the  amount  of  his  commissions,  ad- 
Tanres,  or  even  liability  incurred  in  the  transaction, 
a  privileged  creditor,  and  that  possession  could  not  be 
yiolated  until  he  was  indeinnitied  or  compensated. 
If  he  be  considered  as  the  legal  plaintiff  in  the  action 
on  the  policy,  and,  in  fact,  the  legal  owner  of  the 
money  recovered  for  the  use  of  others,  the  law  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  deprived  by  transactions  between 
Straas  and  Leeds,  to  which  he  never  assented,  of  any 
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18S1.      kgal  advantage  derived  fro»  possession  of  that 

monej. 
T.  Suppose,  to  come  up  to  the  very  case  befioie  va,  the 

Ink  c^  Company  had  pleaded  this  note  as  a  set-off  to  the 
suit  on  the  policy,  and  Hodgson,  the  legal  plaintiff, 
had  tendered  a  replication  admitting  the  plea,  is  what 
manner  could  the  Company  or  himself  have  been 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  its  being  thus  disposed  of? 
That  Hodgson  was  entitled  to  indemnity  from  Siraas 
at  least,  against  this  note,  is  unquestionable ;  and  he 
would,  as  against  Straas,  have,  under  any  drcum- 
stances,  been  entitled  to  retain  a  sufficient  sum  to 
cover  his  liability.  Then  how  could  he,  by  the  act 
of  Straas,  either  by  assigning  away  hb  interest,  or 
by  impeding  by  an  injunction,  that  act  in  a  thirti 
person,  which  would  have  secured  him  in  its  conse- 
quences, be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  compellfug  the 
admission  of  this  set-off?  The  case  in  equhy,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  precisely  that  which  would  have  arisen 
at  law,  upon  the  state  of  things  supposed.  For, 
Hodgson,  in  his  answer  to  this  bill,  admits  this  set-off, 
and  solicits  the  Court  to  enforce  the  admission  of  it 
by  Leeds,  who  in  the  right  of  Straas,  is  thus  endea- 
vouring to  deprive  him  of  his  legal  right  to  indemnity. 
The  case  in  no  part  contests  the  reality  of  this  state 
of  facts,  but  the  defendant,  Leeds,  in  every  part  of  it, 
rests  his  defence  upon  the  ground,  that  Straas  has 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  claims  of  Hodgson,  and 
deprived  the  Company  of  the  benefit  incident  to  the 
assertion  of  those  claims ;  first,  by  tying  the  hands 
of  the  Company  in  a  Court  of  Chancery,  in  a  soit 
in  which  he  finally  failed,  and  then  by  a  transfer  of  a 
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chattel  interest,  the  evidence  of  which,  or  the  con-       X82i. 
tract  itself,  was  in  the  hands  of  Hodgson,  and  legally    ''^^^ 
subject  to  his  control,  until  the  money  due  on  it  was         ▼• 

J         1  .   ^  Tbe  Marine 

reduced  mto  possession.  ,  Im.  oo. 

It  is. true,  that  had  this  set-off  been  pleaded  at 
law  to  Hodgson's  suit  upon  the  policy,  and  the 
equitable  interest  of  others  been  set  up  against  such 
plea,  or  against  Hodgson's  admission  of  it,  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  must,  according  to  modern  prac- 
tice, have  heard  the  parties  on  affidavit,  before  it  de- 
termined to  admit  Hodgson's  replication  on  its  files. 
But,  supposing  the  case  to  have  been  presented  on 
affidavit,  such  as  it  now  appears  to  this  Court,  that 
Court  would  not  have  taken  upon  itself  to  deprive 
the  legal  plaintiff  of  a  legal  advantage,  in  favour  of 
an  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action,  where  the  equity  of 
the  case  was  so  strong  in  the  favour  of  the  legal 
plaintiff. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  principal  difficulties  in  this 
case  arise  from  the  inverted  and  peculiar  state  of  the 
parties.  Hodgson,  (and  with  him  his  endorser,)  who 
is  really  the  party  to  be  relieved,  appears  in  the  cha- 
racter of  defendant,  and  the  question  presents  itself, 
why  should  the  underwriters  be  at  liberty  to  quit 
their  hold  upon  their  note  for  indemnity,  and  come 
upon  the  judgment  holder  on  the  policy  for  satisfac- 
tion in  the  first  instance  ? 

But  to  this  several  answers  present  themselves. 

Why,  if  the  underwriters  had  several  remedies, 
should  they,  by  the  act  of  the  opposite  party,  be  de- 
prived of  any  one  of  them  ?    Why,  if  they  might 

Vol.  VI.  7? 
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i»it.  legally  have  availed  themselves  of  their  remedy  by 
discount,  should  they  now  be  deprived  of  it  because 
▼•  they  were  prevented,  uDconscientiously  by  their  an- 
Ini.  Co.  tagonist,  from  asserting  it  in  its  proper  place  ?  And 
why,  if  they  can  in  this  way  certainly  save  their 
money,  should  they  be  put  to  the  risk  and  labour  of 
prosecuting  a  recovery  upon  their  note  ? 

But  the  case  affords  another  answer  of  a  more  ge- 
neral nature.  Notwithstanding  Hodgson's  insolven- 
cy, his^  claims  upon  this  policy  remain  unpaid,  if  it 
be  only  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  his  endorsers ; 
and  notwithstanding  his  appearance  here  as  a  co- 
defendant,  it  is  obvious,  that  dismissing  this  bill 
must  give  rise  to  new  suits  between  the  persons  lia- 
ble to  pay  this  note,  and  the  assignee  of  Straas'  in- 
terest under  the  policy.  This  consideration  affords 
the  additional  reason,  that  entertaining  this  suit  ter- 
minates litigation,  and  the  reverse  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  dismissing  this  bill.  If  having  been  de- 
prived by  his  antagonist  of  his  remedy  at  law,  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  entertaining  the  suit  of  the  com- 
plainant, it  is  certainly  no  objection  to  it,  that  relief 
is  at  the  same  time  extended  to  one  who,  though  no- 
minally a  co-defendant,  is  essentially  a  co-plaintiff, 
and  might  have  been  made  such. 

Had  he  been  made  such,  the  case  would  have  pre- 
sented fewer  difficulties.  If  Straas  himself  couM 
not  have  demanded  of  Hodgson  this  policy,  or  the 
money  recovered  on  it,  without  securing  him  against 
the  premium  note,  neither  can  his  assignee.  Evoi 
the  Courts  of  law  have  recognised  the  lien  of  a  bro- 
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ker  on  a  chose  in  action  for  a  general  balance  of      i82i. 

account,  and  much  more  so  ought  a  Court  of  equity 

in  the  application  of  a  principle  so  peculiarly  its  own^         ▼• 

.     ^       I  .   t      •  -r»  /•     1  •  The  Marine 

as  that  which  gives  effect  to  a  transfer  by  assignment     int.  Co. 
of  a  chose  in  action  not  in  its  nature  negotiable. 

The  parties  in  this  case  sue  only  to  be  restored  to 
their  legal  advantages  ;  as  that  cannot  be  done  spe- 
cifically, they  certainly  have  a  claim  on  this  Court  to 
secure  to  them  all  the  beneficial  consequences  that 
would  have  resulted  from  them.  And  as  Straas'  in- 
terest in  the  Hope  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  enable  Hodgson  to  pay  this  premium  note,  had  the 
money  on  the  policy  come  into  his  hands,  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  making  it,  in  the  hands  of 
the  officer  of  this  Court,  subject  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  Court 
does  not,  in  this  decision,  countenance  the  idea,  that 
a  separate  debt  may  be  set  off  to  a  joint  action.  The 
debtor  and  creditor  at  law  are  the  same.  And  upon 
Hodgson's  reducing  the  money  into  possession,  the 
same  identity  of  parties  would  exist.  For  Leeds 
and  Straas  do  not  appear  in  the  case  at  all,  in  the 
relation  of  copartners  in  trade,  but  Leeds  himself  re- 
presents them  as  holding  distinct  interests,  although 
in  the  same  subject.  Leeds'  defence  rests  altogether 
on  Straas'  assignment,  not  on  their  blended  rights ; 
nor  does  he  pretend  to  ignorance  of  the  off-set  now 
contended  for,  when  he  took  the  assignment,  but 
only  observes,  with  a  view,  it  is  presumed,  to  show 
he  had  no  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a  subsisting  debt, 
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lati.       that  it  was  at  that  time  enjoined  before  the  Chan- 
>^*^[p^^  cellor  of  Virginia.    This  is  setting  up  a  wrong  in 


Baok 

T. 


Straas  to  support  a  right  in  his  assignee. 


Decree  affirmed. 


(Promissory  Notes.) 

The  Union  Bank  v.  Hyde. 

A  protest  of  an  inland  bill  or  promissory  note  is  not  necesaaryi  nor  is 
It  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  it. 

The  following;  undeitakiog*  of  the  endorser  of  a  promissoij  note,  **  I 
do  re  {uest  that  hereafter  any  notes  that  may  fall  due  in  the  Union 
Bank,  in  which  I  am,  or  may  be  endorser,  shall  not  be  protetted,  as 
I  will  consider  myself  bound  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  said  notes 
bad  been  or  should  be  legally  protested,"  held  to  be  ambifiioiis  as 
to  whether  it  amounted  to  a  waiver  of  demand  and  notice ;  and  parol 
proof  admitted  to  show  that  it  was  the  understanding*  of  the  partiet 
that  the  demand  and  notice  required  by  law  to  cbar^  the  endorser, 
should  be  dispensed  with. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


March  i4ih.  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  JoneSy  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Swann  and  Mr.  Kej 
for  the  defendant  in  error. 

jiUn^  16<^.       Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 
This  cause  turns  upon  (he  construction  of  a  writ- 
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ten  instrament,  in  these  words :  ^M  do  request  that  issi. 
hereafter  any  notes  that  may  fall  due  in  the  Union 
Bank,  on  which  I  am,  or  may  be  endorser,  shall  not 
be  protested,  as  I  will  consider  myself  bound,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  if  the  said  notes  had  been,  or  should 
be  legally  protested. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Hyde." 

Two  constructions  have  been  contended  for :  the 
one,  literal,  formal,  vernacular ;  the  other,  resting  on 
the  spirit  and  meaning,  as  a  mercantile  and  bank 
transaction. 

The  former  has  been  sustained  in  the  Court  be- 
low, and  the  correctness  of  that  opinion  is  now  to 
be  examined. 

The  defendant,  it  appears,  became  endorser  to 
one  Foyles,  and  the  note  was  discounted  in  the 
Union  Bank  :  on  its  falling  due,  it  is  admitted  that 
so  demand  was  made  on  the  drawer,  or  notice  given 
to  the  endorser. 

The  case  presents  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  under 
two  aspects:  1st.  Upon  the  just  construction  of 
the  written  instrument.  2d.  The  practical  exposi- 
tion of  it  by  the  defendant  himself ;  and  it  might  also 
have  presented  a  third :  the  specific  waiver  of  de- 
mand and  notice  on  the  note  in  suit.  By  some  assu- 
med analogy,  or  mistaken  notions  of  law,  this  prac- 
tice of  protesting  inland  bills,  has  now  become  very 
generally  prevalent ;  and  since  the  inundation  of  the 
country  with  bank  transactions,  and  the  general  re- 
sort to  this  mode  of  exposing  the  breaches  of  punc- 
tuality which  occur  upon  notes,  a  solemnity,  co- 
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1821.  gency,  and  legal  effect,  have  been  given  to  such 
protests  in  public  opinion,  which  certainly  has  n9 
foundation  in  the  law-merchant  The  nullity  of  a 
protest  on  the  legal  obligations  of  the  parties  to  an 
inland  bill,  is  tested  by  the  considerauoo,  that  inde- 
pendently of  statutory  provision,  (if  any  exists  any 
where,)  or  conventional  understanding,  the  protest  on 
an  inland  bill  is  no  evidence  in  a  Court  of  justice  of 
either  of  the  incidents  which  convert  the  conditional 
undertaking  of  an  endorser,  into  an  absolute  assump- 
tion. 

The  protest  belongs  altogether  to  foreign  mercan- 
tile transactions,  upon  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
indispensable  incident  to  making  a  drawer  of  a  bill, 
or  endorser  of  a  note,  liable.  On  foreign  bills,  it  is 
the  evidence  of  demand,  and  an  indispensable  step 
towards  the  legal  notice  of  non- payment,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  undertaking  of  the  drawer  or 
endorser  becomes  absolute.  Hence,  as  to  foreign 
transactions,  it  is  justly  predicated  of  a  protest,  that 
it  has  a  legal  or  binding  effect. 

But  the  writing  under  consideration  has  reference, 
exclusively,  to  inland  bills,  and  as  to  them,  the  pro- 
test has  no  legal  or  binding  effect.  The  endorser 
became  liable,  only  on  demand  and  notice,  and  of 
these  facts  the  protest  is  no  evidence.  How  then  shall 
the  waiver  of  the  protest  be  adjudged  a  waiver  of  de- 
mand and  notice,  or  in  effect  convert  his  conditional 
into  an  absolute  undertaking  ? 

Had  the  defendant  omitted  one  word  from  his  un- 
dertaking, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  maintain  ao 
affirmative  answer  to  this  proposition.     But    what 
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are  we  to  understand  him  to  intend,  when  he  says,  issi. 
^^  I  will  consider  myself  bound  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  said  notes  had  been,  or  should  be  legally  pro- 
tested ?^'  Except  as  to  foreign  bills,  a  protest  has  no 
legal  binding  effect,  and  as  to  them,  it  is  evidence  of 
demand,  and  incident  to  legal  notice.  It  either  then 
bad  this  meaning,  or  it  had  none. 

This  reasoning,  it  may  be  said,  goes  no  iarther 
than  to  a  waiver  of  the  demand,  but  what  effect  is  to 
be  given  to  the  word  bound  ?  It  must  be  to  pay  the 
debt,  or  it  means  nothing.  But  to  cast  on  .the  endor- 
ser of  a  foreign  bill  an  obligation  to  take  it  up,  pro- 
test alone  is  not  sufficient ;  he  is  still  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable notice  in  addition  to  the  technical  notice 
communicated  by  the  protest.  To  bind  him  to  pay 
the  debt,  all  these  incidents  were  indispensable,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  well  supposed  to  have  been  in  con- 
templation of  the  parties,  when  entering  into  this 
contract. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  writing  un- 
der consideration  asks  a  boon  of  the  plaintiff,  for 
which  it  tenders  a  consideration  It  requests  to  be 
exempted  from  an  expense,  exposure,  or  mortifica- 
tion, on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  what  is  ten- 
dered in  return  ?  The  intended  object  and  conceived 
effect  of  the  protest  on  the  one  hand,  is  to  convert  his 
undertaking  into  an  untonditional  assumption,  and 
the  natural  return  is  to  make  his  undertaking  at 
once  absolute,  as  the  effectual  means  of  obtaining 
the  benefit  solicited. 

If  this  course  of  reasoning  should  not  be  held  con- 
clusive, it  would  at  least  be  sufficient  to  pro3^  the 
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1831.       language  of  the  undeftakiag  equivocal ;  and  that  the 


ne 


sense  in  which  the  parties  used  the  words  in  which 

Baok       they  express  themsekes,  may  fairly  be  sought  in  the 

Byd«.       practical  exposition  furnished  by  their  own  conduct, 

or  the  conventional  use  of  language  established  hf 

their  own  customs  or  received  opinions* 

On  this  point  the  evidence  proves,  that,  by  the 
understanding  of  both  parties,  this  writing  did  dis- 
pense with  demand  and  refusal,  that  the  company  on 
the  one  hand,  discontinued  their  practice  of  putting 
the  notes  endorsed  by  defendant  in  the  usual  course 
for  rendering  his  asumption  absolute,  and  the  defend- 
ant,  on  the  other,  continued  up  to  the  last  moment  to 
acquiesce  in  this  practice,  by  renewing  his  endorse- 
ments without  ever  requiring  demand  or  notice. 
This  was  an  unequivocal  acquiescence  in  the  sense 
given  by  the  Company  to  his  undertaking,  and  be 
cannot  be  permitted  to  lie  by,  and  lull  the  Company 
into  a  state  of  security,  of  which  he  might,  at  any 
moment,  avail  himself,  after  making  the  most  of  the 
credit  thus  acquired. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  venire  facids  de  naro 
awarded. 
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(Local  Law.) 

Clark  et  al.  v.  Graham. 

A  power  to  convej  lands  must  possess  the  same  requisites,  and  ob- 
senre  the  same  solemnities,  as  are  necessary  in  a  deed  directly  con- 
veying the  lands. 

A  title  to  lands  can  only  be  acquired  and  lost  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  they  are  situate. 

The  laws  of  Ohio  require  all  deeds  of  land  to  be  executed  in  the  pre-, 
sence  of  two  witnesses,  and  a  deed  executed  in  the  presence  of  one 
witness  only  is  void. 

A  parol  exchange  of  lands,  or  parol  eyidence,  that  aconyeyance  should 
operate  as  an  exchange,  will  not  oonrey  any  estate  or  interest  in 
lands. 

t 

Mr.  Justice  Todd  delivered  the  opinion  of  the.  jum^im. 
Court  in  this  cause,  which  was  submitted  without 
arguDient. 

This  is  an  action  of  ejectqaent  brought  in  the  Cir-^ 
cuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio.  At  the  trial,  the. 
plaintiff  proved  a  title  sufficient  in  laLVi^  prifna  facie^ 
to  maintain  the  action.  The  controversy  turned  al«. 
together  upon  the  title  set  up  by  the  defendants.. 
That  title  was  as  follows :  A  letter  of  attorney, 
purporting  to  be  executed  by  John  Graham,  bearing 
date  the  23d  of  September,  1805,  authorizing  Na- 
thaniel Massie  to  sell  all  his  estate,  &c.  in  all  his 
lands  in  Ohio.  This  power  was  executed  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses  in  Richmond,  in  Virginia, 
and  was  there  acknowledged  by  Graham  before  a 
notary  public. 

Vol.  VI.  73 
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lait  Nathaniel  Massie,  by  a  deed  dated  the  7th  day  of 


dwk 


June,  1810,  and  executed  by  him  in  Ohio,  in  his 
T^*  own  right,  as  well  as  attorney  to  John  Graham, 
conveyed  to  one  Jacob  Smith,  under  whom  the  de- 
fendants claimed  the  land  in  controversy.  .  This 
deed  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  one  witness 
only,  and  was  duly  acknowledged  and  recorded  io 
the  proper  county  in  Ohio.  The  deed  and  letter  of 
attorney  so  executed  and  acknowledged,  were  offer- 
ed in  evidence  by  the  defendants,  and  were  rejected 
by  the  Court,  upon  the  grounci,  that  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  convey  lands  according  to  the  laws  of 
Ohio.  The  defendants  also  offered  in  evidence  a 
deed  from  Jacob  Smith  and  wife,  to  the  said  Graham, 
dated  the  7th  of  March,  1811,  duly  witnessed,  ac- 
knowledged, and  recorded,  conveying  a  certain  tract 
of  fand  in  Ohio,  and  offered  farther  to  prove,  that  the 
tract  of  land  so  conveyed  was  given  in  exchange  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  the 
deed  first  mentioned  to  Smith.  This  evidence,  also, 
was  rejected  by  the  Court.  A  bill  of  exceptions  was 
taken  to  these  proceedings  by  the  defendants ;  and 
the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  upon  which 
a  judgment  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
present  writ  of  error  is  brought  by  the  defendants  to 
revise  that  judgment. 

The  principal  question  before  this  CoiAt,  is,  whe- 
ther the  deed  so  executed  by  Massie  was  sufficient 
to  convey  lands  by  the  laws  of  Ohio.  If  not,  it  was 
properly  rejected ;  if  otherwise,  the  judgment  should 
be  reversed.    Two  objections  have  been  taken  to  the 
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fxeeudon  of  this  deed ;  first,  that  tbe  power  of  at-       i^. 
Corney  was  not  dulj  acknowledged,  as  every  deed  is 
required  to  be  in  Ohio  in  order  to  convey  lands ;         ▼• 
and  if  so,  then  the  subsequent  conveyance  is 
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fm*  it  is  a  general  principle,  that  a  power  to  convq^ 
lands  must  possess  the  same  requiutes,  and  observe 
the  same  solemnities,  as  are  necessary  in  a  deed  di- 
rectly conveying  the  lands.  On  this  objection, 
which  is  apparently  well  founded,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell,  as  another  objection  is  fatal ;  that  is,  the 
deed  of  Massie  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  one 
witness  only,  whereas  the  law  of  Ohio  requires  all 
deeds  for  land  to  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  no  title  to  lands 
can  be  acquired  or  passed,  unless  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  situate.  Tbe 
act  of  Ohio  regulating  the  conveyance  of  lands, 
passed  on  the  14th  of  February,  1805,  provides, 
^^  that  all  deeds  for  the  conveyance  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  situate,  lying,  and  being 
within  this  State,  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
grantor  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  who  shall 
subscribe  the  said  deed  or  conveyance,  attesting  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  signing  and  sealing  thereof; 
and  if  executed  within  this  State,  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  party  or  parties,  or  proven  by  the  sub- 
scribing witnesses,  before  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  or  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  any 
county  in  this  Sute."  Although  there  are  no  nega- 
tive words  in  this  clause,  declaring  all  deeds  for  the 
conveyance  of  lands  executed  in  any  other  n^anner  to 
be  void ;  yet  this  must  be  necessarily  inferred  from  the 
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clause  10  the  absence  of  all  words  indicating  a  dif- 
ferent legislative  intent,  and  in  point  of  fact  sacb  is 
:  understood  to  be  the  uniform  constructioa  of  the  act 
.  in  the  Courts  of  Ohio.  The  deed,  then,  in  this  case^ 
not  being  executed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  the  evidence  was  properly  rejected  by  the 
.Circuit  Court. 

I'be  remaining  point,  as  to  the  rejection  of  the 

evidence  of  the  deed  from  Smith  to  Graham,  and  the 

.  proof  to  show,  that  it  was  given  in  exchange  for  the 

.  land  in  controversy,  has  not  been  much  relied  on  in 

this  Court     It  is,  indeed,  too  plain  for  argument, 

that  if  a  deed  imperfectly  executed  would  not  con- 

vey  any  estate  or  interest  in  the  land,  a  parol  ex* 

,  change,  or  parol  proof  of  an  intention  to  convey  the 

same  in  exchange,  cannot  be  permitted  to  have  any 

such  effect 

Judgment  afiOrmed,  with  costs. 


(hoc Ah   Law.) 

Preston's  Heirs  v.  Bowma&. 


It  is  a  uniTenal  role,  that  course  and  distance  yield  to  natural  lad 
ascertained  objects. 

But  where  these  objects  are  wantiog^,  and  the  course  and  ^^M^nrt 
cannot  be  reconciled,  there  is  no  universal  rule  that  obliges  us  to 
prefer  the  one  to  the  other. 

Cases  maj  exist  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  preferred  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances. 

In  a  case  of  doubtful  construction,  the  claim  of  the  party  in  actnl 
pdssenioh  ought  to  be  maintained,  especiaUy  where  it  haa  been  uf- 
bf Id  Jby  tbe  dfiduons  of  the  Statd  tribuiuJf. 
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Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky. 

This  was  an  ejectment  brought  in  the  Court  be- 
low, in  which  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  claimed  title 
under  a  patent,  describing  the  survey  as  ^^  beginning 
at  an  ash  in  the  middle  of  a  line  of  Glenn's  land, 
and  with  it  north  20  degrees,  east  800  poles,  crossing 
three  branches  to  a  hoop  wood  and  su^r  tree  comer 
to  Moffat's  land,  and  with  a  line  thereof  north  70 
degrees,  west  100  poles,  crossing  the  creek  to  a 
sugar  tree  south  33  degree^i  west  820  poles,  cross- 
ing three  forks  of  the  creek  to  two  sugar  trees,  south 
70  degrees,  east  300  poles,  to  the  beginning."  The 
question  arising  upon  the  construction  of  this  patent, 
is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 


1821. 


This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  jB.  Hardin^  for  tbfe   -^-w**  ^2/a. 
plaintiff,  and  by  Mr.  Talhctj  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  Stokt  delivered  the  opinion  of  the   Manh  leoi. 
Court. 

Whatever  might  be  our  opinion  (and  we  wish  to 
be  understood  as  expressing  none)  if  the  question  in 
this  case  were  entirely  new,  it  cannot  be  affirmed, 
thdt  there  has  been  such  a  clear  mistake  of  con- 
struction, as  that  justice  and  law  require  us  to  de- 
part from  the  decision  of  the  local  tribunals.  The 
question  here  is,  whether  the  third  and  fourth  lines 
of  this  patent  (following  the  order  of  tjie  lines  as 
they  are  given  in  the  patent)  are  to  he  continued 
upon  the  courses  called  for  by  the  patent  until  they 
inter^t,  or  whether  the  fourth  line  is  to  be  extend- 
ed from  the  beginning  to  the  distance  called  for  by 
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the  patent,  and  then  the  closing  line  is  to  be  dtawn^so 
as  to  strike  the  termination  of  the  second  and  fbortk 
lines  at  the  patent  distances.  In  the  former  case^  the 
fourth  line  will  be  longer  than  the  distance  ciUled 
for  by  the  patent ;  in  the  latter,  the  third  line  wiU 
yarj  from  the  course  called  for  bj  the  patent.  Thp 
counsel  have  stated,  that  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  this,  whether  the  course  shall  jrield  to  dis- 
tance, or  distance  to  the  course.  It  maj  be  laid 
down  as  an  universal  rule,  that  course  and  distance 
yield  to  natural  and  ascertained  ohjecuu  But 
where  these  are  wanting,  and  the  course  and  dis- 
tance cannot  be  reconciled,  there  is  no  universal  rule 
that  obliges  us  to  prefer  th^  one  or  the  other.  Cases 
may  exist  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  pre- 
ferred  upon  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  circnn- 
stances.  In  the  present  case,  whichever  construction 
is  adopted,  the  plaintiffs  will  hold  a  larger  portion  of 
land  than  their  patent  calls  for.  We  oiust  consider 
that  the  construction  of  the  patent  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  That  it  is  susceptible  of  two  construc- 
tions, each  of  which  has  some  reasons  to  support  it. 
If  it  be  doubtful,  it  would  seem  reasonable  not  to 
press  the  broadest  construction  against  a  party  who 
is  now  in  actual  possession  under  a  perfectly  good 
legal  title.  That  possession  ought  not  to  be  ousted 
without  a  clear  title  in  the  other  party,  esppciallj 
where  it  has  been  upheld  by  the  State  tribunak* 
This  very  case,  between  the  same  parties,  has  been 
already  adjudicated  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kea- 
tucky ;  and  that  Court,  upon  full  deliberation,  de- 
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elded  10  favour  of  the  defendant/  It  woold  be  a  uti. 
great  mischief  for  the  same  title  to  be  in  perpetual 
litigation  from  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  the 
Coarts  of  the  State  and  the  federal  Courts  ;  and  we, 
therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  opinion. of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  upon  the  ground,  that  the  point  is  one  of 
local  law,  has  been  fully  considered  in  that  Court, 
and  is  a  construction  which  cannot  be  pronounced 
unreasonable,  or  founded  in  clear  mistake. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

a  PrestOD^t  Heirs  t.  Bowmar,  2  Bibb.  Rep.  493. 


CoNSTRtrcTTON  or  Statute.) 

Otis  v.  Walter. 

Viidcr  tibe  Emlmi^  Act  of  the  S5Ui  April,  1808,  o.  im  [bcri.]  if  a 
•el,  not  actually  nrriTinii^  at  ber  port  of  oric^nal  dettinatioii,  ezcilet 
an  honest  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  Collector,  that  her  demand  of 
a  permit  to  land  the  cargo  waa  merely  colourable,  this  ia  not  a  ter- 
^■■natioB  of  die  Toyage  so  aa  to  preclude  the  right  of  detention. 

Under  whatcircnmstaDces  the  Collector  has  a  right  to  land  the  cargo 
of  the  Teasel  thus  detained. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  the  Attorney-  General  x«^  i^* 
for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Wheaton  for  the  defendant  in  error/ 

m  They  cited  Otis  v.  Bacon,  7  Craneh^  696.  Crowell  t. 
M*Faddon»  8  Crancfc,  98.  Slocom  ▼.  Mayberry,  2  Wheat. 
Rep.  11. 
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1821.  Mr.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opimon  of 

the  Court. 

This  is  an  action  of  trover  brought  by  the  defend- 
ant in  error,  against  the  plaintiff  and  others,  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  held  at  Boston,  within  and 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  to  recover  the  valne  of 
eighty-six  barrels  of  flour,  and  sundry  other  arti- 
cles, in  which  judgment  was  recovered  against  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  from  which  judgment  there  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  judicial  Court,  which  is  the 
highest  Court  of  law  in  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  which  judgment  was  rendered  against 
the  plaintiffs  in  error,  for  the  sum  of  j^2,488  75  caits, 
and  costs  of  suit,  and  in  favour  of  the  other  defend- 
ants. On  the  judgment,  the  defendant  below,  Wil- 
liam Otis,  has  prosecuted  a  writ  of  error  to  this 
Court,  under  the  25th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  the  United  States ;  and  we  are  now  to  decide 
whether  there  was  any  error  in  the  direction  given 
by  the  judge  before  whom  this  action  was  tried,  and 
which  appears  on  the  bill  of  exceptions  attached  to 
the  record  in  this  cause. 

The  property  in  question  had  been  seized  by  Wil- 
liam Otis,  as  Deputy  Collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  port  and  district  of  Barnstable,  in  the  commoa* 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  11th  section  of 
an  act  in  addition  to  the  act,  entitled,  ^^  An  act  lay- 
ing an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  United  States;"  and  the  several 
acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes, 
passed  the  25th  April,  1808.  On  the  bill  of  excep- 
tions, the  following  facts  appear.  On  the  part  of  the 
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plaintiff)  Lynde  Walter,  it  was  t^roved,  that  thi8      iMI. 
goods  mentioned  in  the  declaration  were  his  pro-    ^^^^^^ 
pertjr ;  that  they  were  put  on  board  of  the  sloop     ^t. 
Ten  SisterSi  at  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  bound 
for  the  port  of  Yarmouth  ;  that  it  was  agreed  or  un- 
derstood between  Walter  and    Hallett,  who  was 
master  of  the  sloop,  that  the  latter  was  to  carry  said 
goods  to  Barnstable,  or  to  a  place  called  Bass  river, 
in  Yarmouth,  with  orders  to  sell  the  same,  provided 
be  could  obtain  a  certain  price  fixed  by  Walter,  other- 
wise  to  deliver  them  to  Freeman  Baker,  of  Yar- 
mouth ;  that  said  sloop,  on  the   19th  November, 
1808,  cleared  out  at  Ipswich,  to  proceed  to  the  port 
of  Yarmouth,  as  expressed  in  the  clearance  obtained 
from  the  Collector  at  that  place  ;  that  said  sloop  pro- 
ceeded round  Cape  Cod  to  Hyiinnis,  in  the  town  and 
district  of  Barnstable,  and  the  master  applied  to  WiU 
liam  Otis,  a  deputy  Collector  for  that  port  and  district, 
for  a  permit  to  land  the  cargo,  which  be  refused  to  give, 
but  ordered  him  not  to  discharge  any  thing  from  the 
sloop,  until  he  should  have  a  permit  so  to  do.    That 
in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  Otis  came  on  board  the 
sloop  with  four  men,  and  seized  sloop  and  cargo,  and 
potting  a  pilot  and  crew  on  board,  he  sent  her  to 
Fs^mouth,  in  the  district  of  Barnstable,  where  Otis 
had  the  cargo  discharged  and  stored,  in,  and  under  a 
dwelling-bouse  in  l^almouth  :  the  master  forbidding 
Otis  to  meddle  with  the  sloop  or  cargo.   The  master 
also  exhibited  to  Otis  his  manifest,  and  swore  to  the 
correctness  of  the  same. 

On  the  part  of  Otis,  it  was  proved,  that  he  was  de- 
puty Collector  for  Barnstable — that  on  the  29th  No- 
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isn.       vember,  18G8,  he  duly  reported  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  detention  of  this  sloop  and 
her  cargo,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  aboremeft^ 
tioned,  which  detention  was  confirmed  and  approved 
by  the  President,  on  the  8th  of  December,  18Q8. 
That  the  sloop,  when  seized,  lay  at  anchor  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore  or  beach,  which  is  io  the  town 
and  port  of  Barnstable,  near  the  centre  thereof,  six 
miles  distant  from  Bass  river,  on  which  Freeman  Ba- 
ker's house  and  store  are  situated,  and  about  five 
miles  from  the  harbour  of  Yarmouth.     That  Free- 
man Baker's  landing  is  situate  above  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  Bass  river,  on  said  river,  in 
the  town  of  Yarmouth,  about  six  miles  and  an  half 
by  water,  from  where  the  sloop  was  seized,  and  lies 
to  the  eastward  of  Point  Gammon.    H^rannis,  where 
the  vessel  was  seized,  is  westward  of  Point  Gam- 
mon, and  in  the  town  of  Barnstable.     That  the 
sloop,  when  seized,  had  not  arrived  at  the  harboar  of 
Yarmouth,  but  was  lying  in  the  port  or  harbour  of 
Barnstable,  about  three  miles  from  the  harbour  of 
Yarmouth,  which  lies  east  north  east  from  the  port 
of  Barnstable,  and  the  sloop  on  her  way  from  Ips- 
wich to  the  place  where  she  vsras  seized,  passed  the 
place  for  which  she  was  cleared,  because  the  weather 
would  not  permit  the  master  to  get  her  either  into 
the  harbours  of  Bass  river,  or  Gage  wharf,  and  be- 
cause  he  lived  near  Hjannis,  and  wished  to  see  his 
family,  and  to  lay  his  vessel  in  a  safe  place,  and  to 
land  certain  articles  of  bedding,  &c.  from  the  vessel, 
as  it  was  his  intention  to  strip  the  vessel  when  she 
arrived  at  Yarmouth.    After  the  master   arrived  ii 
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Hyaonis  Bay,  it  was  his  inftntion  to  land  his  cargo  itti. 
at  Gage  wharf,  which  is  in  the  town  of  Yarmouth ; 
about  three  rods  distant  from  the  line  of  Barnstable, 
and  about  six  miles  and  an  half  from  the  place  where 
the  sloop  was  anchored  when  seized.  Between  Yar- 
mouth harbour  or  Bass  river  harbour,  and  Hyannis, 
or  Barnstable  harbour,  where  the  vessel  was  seized, 
is  a  long  point  of  land,  called  Point  Gammon,  ex- 
tending several  miles  into  the  sea,  and  the  distance 
by  the  nearest  course  of  the  ship-channel,  or  deep 
water,  from  Bass  river  to  Hyanlftis,  is  ten  miles,  and 
in  going  from  Ipswich  to  Hyannis,  the  sloop  passed 
Bass  river  harbour,  or  Yarmouth  harbour  and  Point 
Gammon.  The  cargo,  when  stored  by  the  Collector, 
was  some  of  it  in  bad  and  perishable  condition,  and 
was  put  in  better  order  by  coopering,  &c.  before  be- 
ing stored. 

On  this  evidence,  the  jury  were  charged  :  that  un- 
der the  clearance,  the  captain  had  a  right  to  go  to 
any  part  of  Yarmouth  with  his  vessel,  notwithstand- 
ing it  might  have  been  the  intention  of  him  and  the 
owner,  that  she  should  go  to  Bass  river  in  that  town  : 
that  if  she  bad  been  carried  beyond  Bass  river  by 
force  of  the  winds,  and  contrary  to  the  master's  in- 
tention, and  came  to  anchor  in  Hyannis  B6y,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  town  of  Barnstable,  for  that 
cause,  still,  if  the  jury  believed  that,  in  consequence 
o£  this  state  of  things,  the  captain  had  concluded  to 
give  up  his  intention  of  going  to  Bass  river,  and  in 
lieu  thereof,  to  carry  his  vessel  to  Gage's  wharf, 
which  is  within  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  on  the  same 
side  of  Point  Gammon  as  Barnstable,  and  to  all  sub- 
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i9gl,       stantial  purposes,  the  tame  harbour;  and  fortUt 
purpose,  was  waiting  only  for  a  proper  opportoiiitj  to 
take  the  vessel  into  that  wharf,  they  might  jost/y  aod 
Walter.     |.^j^j^  determine  that  the  voyage  was  terminated  at 
the  time  Otis  took  possession  of  the  vessel* 

Whether  this  part  of  the  charge  were  correct,  will 
depend  on  the  true  construction  of  the  1 1th  secdoa 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  under  which  this  seizare  was 
made,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  Its 
language  is,  ^*  that  the  Collectors  of  the  customs 
be,  and  they  are  tereby  respectively  authorized  to 
detain  any  vessel  ostensibly  bound  with  a  cargo  to 
some  other  port  of  the  United  States,  whenever,  is 
their  opinion,  the  intention  is  to  violate  or  evade  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  laying  an  embargo,  until 
the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  bs 
had  thereupon." 

Of  the  ostensible  destination  of  the  Ten  Sistefs, 
at  the  time  of  her  leaving  Ipswich,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  This,  from  the  manifest  and  clearance,  was 
Yarmouth  or  Bass  river.  What  better  evidence, 
then,  could  Otis  have  of  this  fact,  than  that  which 
he  acquired  from  an  inspection  of  these  papers.  Iff 
then,  such  was  her  ostensible  destination  at  the  time 
of  her  sailing  from  Ipswich,  and  she  had  Dot  arrived 
at  Yarmouth  or  Bass  river  at  the  time  of  seizure,  it 
would  seem,  that  he  would  have  a  right,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  to  detain  the  Ten  Sisters, 
if  in  his  opinion  an  intention  existed  of  violating  tie 
embargo  laws.  It  is  not  pretended,  that  this  was 
not  his  real  opinion,  or  that,  for  an  honest  exerciss 
of  such  an  opinion,  he  ought  to  be  punished.     There 
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i$  A  confidence  placed  in  the  discretion  of  a  Collector,  m. 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  whicli  may  be  abased,  but  ""^^ 
which  ought  to  protect  him  from  loss  when  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe,  as  there  is  not  in  thb  case,  that 
the  detention  proceeded  from  sinister  motives,  and 
not  from  a  conscientious  desire  of  dischai^ng  his 
duty.  To  subject  a  Collector,  or  any  public  officer, 
to  such  an  imputation,  when  acting  under  a  discre* 
tion  thus  reposed  in  hin^  the  circumstances  ought  to 
be  such  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his 
having  acted  but  from  some  unworthy  or  dishonour- 
able motive.  The  Court  is  much  mistaken,  if  the 
facts  in  this  case  are  such  as  to  lead  to  this  conclu** 
sion.  The  only  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  cir* 
cumstances  were  such  at  the  time  of  seizure,  as  to 
confer  on  the  Collector,  or  hb  deputy,  the  right  of 
acting  under  the  influence  of  an  opinion,  that  such 
illegal  intention  existed.  But  it  is  supposed,  that 
the  Ten  Sisters  had  substantially  terminated  her 
voyage,  or  that  being  driven  beyond  Point  Gammon 
into  Hyannis  Bay,  she  might  lawfully  terminate  her 
voyage,  and  land  her  cargo  at  Barnstable.  If  a  per* 
mit  had  been  obtained  to  land  her  cargo  at  Barnsta- 
ble, this  argument  would  be  entitled  to  much  con- 
sideration ;  but  when  the  master  of  a  vessel,  bound 
by  her  papers  to  one  port,  applies  for  a  permit  to 
land  her  cargo  at  another  place,  he  cannot^  hi  that 
way,  deprive  the  Collector  of  considering  the  vessel 
as  still  in  itinere^  to  her  original  port  of  destination, 
and  if  he  suspects  such  application  to  be  a  mere  pre- 
tence to  conceal  some  illicit  object,  be  has  as  good  a 
right  to  make  the  seizure  as  if  a  permit  had  nc^  been 
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i8ti.  applied  for.  In  the  case  of  Otis  v»  Bacanr  7  CrmnA^ 
^"^^1^^  596.  a  permit  to  land  the  cargo  had  been  granted 
T.  before  any  seizure  took  place,  which  was  consider- 
ed  by  the  Court  as  evidence  of  the  termination  of 
the  voyage,  and  that  she  could  not,  thereafter,  be 
considered  as  actually  or  ostensibly  bound  toanj 
other  port  Nor  can  the  exhibition  of  the  manifest 
or  swearing  to  its  contents,  be  con^dered  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  permit  to  land  the  ^ods.  It  might,  on  rbe 
contrary,  furnish  evidence,  as  it  did  here,  of  an  os- 
tensible destination  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  another,  where  she  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
in  which  case  the  Collector  had  authority  to  act ;  nof 
Was  he  bound  to  believe,  merely  from  that- circum- 
stance, or  from  the  then  situation  of  the  vessel,  that 
such  destination  was  abandoned.  On  a  former  trial 
of  this  cause,  no  clearance  was  produced,  and  the 
only  testimony  on  this  subject  came  out  on  the  ex- 
amination of  the  master,  who  declared,  that  the  ves- 
sel was  bound  to  Yarmouth  or  Barnstable.  Upon 
the  whole,  this  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  learned 
judge  who  tried  the  cause  committed  an  error  hi 
telling  the  jury  that  they  might  fairly  and  justly  de- 
termine the  voyage  was  terminated  at  the  time  of 
seizure,  if  they  believed  the  captain  had  given  up 
his  intention  of  going  to  Bass  river,  and  had  deter-, 
mined  to  land  his  cargo  at  Gage's  wharf,  which, 
though  within  the  boundary  of  Yarmouth,  is  in  fact 
in  the  harbour  of  Barnstable,  and  that  he  was  wait* 
ing  only  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  take  the  vessd 
into  that  wharf.  Now,  this  was  placing  the  ter* 
mination  of  the  voyage,  not  on  the  fieict  of  its  having 
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actually  ended,  but  on  an  intention  of  the  master,  of      isti. 
which  it  was  impossible  the  Collector  could  know 
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any  thing  with  certainty,  who  was  to  judge  of  his  ▼. 
right  and  duty  to  make  the  seizure  only  from  the 
pikpers  of  the  vessel,  and  the  situation  in  which  she 
was  found,  which  is  admitted  to  have  been  short  of 
her  destined  port.  But  if  a  secret  intention  of  the 
master  be  permitted  to  be  set  up  as  a  ground  of  de- 
cision, and  this,  too,  contrary  to  the  written  evidence 
in  the  cause,  on  which  alone  a  public  officer  can  act 
with  safety,  he  would  always  be  exposed  to  risks 
which  might  deter  him  from  acting  altogether.  The 
jury,  therefore,  should  have  been  left  to  decide  from 
the  other  evidence  in  the  cause,  independent  of  any 
secret,  or  even  declared,  intention  in  the  mind  of  the 
master,  whether  the  ostensible  voyage  was  termina^ 
ted  or  not ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how 
dieir  decision  could  have  been  otherwise  than  favour- 
able to  Otis.  In  this  part  of  the  charge,  therefore, 
the  Court  is  of  opinion,  there  is  error. 

Another  part  of  the  Court's  instruction  to  the  jury 
is  also  complained  of;  it  is,  that  in  which  the  Chief 
Justice  remarksj  that  the  Collector  had  no  authority, 
without  the  consent  of  the  master,  or  person  having 
the  care  of  the  cargo,  to  unlade  it  from  the  vessel 
and  store  it.  It  is  not  known  what  influence  this 
opinion  had  on  the  jury  ;  but  in  the  unqualified  terms 
in  which  the  Collector's  right  to  unlade  the  cargo  is 
denied,  this  Court  does  not  concur.  We  have  al- 
ready decided,  that  with  the  consent  of  the  master, 
or  agent  of  the  owner,  the  cargo  may  be  landed,  but 
it  was  not  intended  to  say,  that  in  no  other  case 
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ifti.      Muld  such  landing  and  storing  be  juilifiaUe.    If  k 
^^^^^    af^ar  that  the  Collector,  during  the  detention  of  tkt 
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vessel,  shall,  honafide^  think  it  will  tend  to  the 
rity  and  preservation  of  the  property  to  unlade  it,  and 
will  do  it  at  his  own  expense,  it  is  not  perceif  ed  why 
be  may  not  do  so,  but  at  the  peril  of  such  an  act  be- 
ing regarded,  |i6r  se,  as  a  conversion  of  the  proper^. 
At  any  rate,  this  consequence  ought  not  to  foUow, 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  property  was  lose  or 
injured  in  consequence  of  such  landing*  That  not 
appearing  to  have  been  the  case  here,  h  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  what  effect  such  a  circumstance  coold 
have  had  in  this  suit.  All  that  it  is  intended  to  say 
here,  is,  that  a  landing  for  the  purposes,  and  vader 
the  circumstances  which  appear  on  this  record,  is 
not  of  necessity,  or  in  itself,  a  conversion. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  a  venire  facias  de  novo 
awarded/ 

a  Fide  ante,  voL  II.  p,  19. 
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(Local  Law.) 


The    Corpo- 

GoszLKR  V.  The  Corporation  of  Georoetowk.      r»ii«iol 

Oeofigetoiro. 

The  power  given  to  the  Corporation  of  iCeorgetown,  bj  the  actof  Ma- 
ryland, of  NoFember,  1797,''  r^.  to  graduate  the  streett  of  that 
City,  is  a  continuing  power,  and  ti>««  ^'^rporation  may  from  time  to 
time  alter  the  graduation  so  made. 

The  ordinance  of  May,  1799,  by  wrhich  the  Corporation  of  Georgetown 
first  exercised  the  power  of  graduating  the  streets,  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  compact,  and  may  be  altered  by  the  Corporation. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Key  for  the  ap- 
pellant, and  by  Mr.  Jones  for  the  respondent.  Mardi  im. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court.  Mmh  Wh. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  following 
case : 

In  the  year  1797,  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
among  certain  additional  powers  given  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Georgetown,  enacted,  that  they  5^  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  such  by-laws  and 
ordinances  for  the  graduation  and  levelling  of  the 
streets,  lanes  and  alleys  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  town,  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for  the 
benefit  thereof.'' — Act  of  iVoi;.  1 797,  c.  66.  s.  vl. 
p.  35. 

In  pursuance  of  this    authority,  the  Corporation 
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lati.  passed  an  ordioance  in  May,  1 799,  for  the  gradua- 
tion of  certain  streets — the  first  section  of  which  ap- 
points commissioners,  and  authorizes  them  ^^  to  make 
the  level  and  graduation  of  the  streets ;"  and  the  se- 
cond is  in  these  words : 

<^  And  be  it  ordained,  that  the  said  level  and 
graduation,  when  signed  by  the  said  commissioners 
or  a  majority  of  them,  and  returned  to  the  clerk  of 
this  Corporation,  shall  be  forever  thereafter  consi- 
dered as  the  true  graduation  of  the  streets  so  gra- 
duated, and  be  binding  npon  this  Corporation,  and 
all  other  persons  whatever,  and  be  forever  thereafter 
regarded  in  making  improvements  upon  said  streets." 

The  plaintiff  in  error  owned  lots  upon  one  of 
these  streets,  and  made  improvements  thereon,  ac- 
cording to  the  graduation  made  and  returned  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Corporation,  under  the  directions  of  this 
ordinance.  In  September,  1816,  the  corporation 
passed  another  ordinance,  directing  the  level  and  gra- 
duation of  this  street  to  be  altered  ;  and  the  commis^^ 
sioners  appointed,  being  about  to  cut  down  the 
street  by  the  plaintiff's  house,  were  enjoined  from 
proceeding  by  a  bill  filed  by  the  plaintiff  against 
them  and  the  Corporation. 

Upon  the  final  hearing  of  this  case,  the  Circait 
Court  dismissed  the  bill,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
Corporation  had  the  power  asserted  in  tneir  answer, 
of  altering  the  level  and  graduation  of  a  street  gra- 
duated under  their  former  ordinance  of  May,  1799. 

The  counsel  for  the  appellant  contends,  that  the 
Circuit  Court  erred  in  dismissing  his  bill,  because, 

1st.  The  power  to  graduate  streets  as  given  br 
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the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  was  not  a  continuing       i82i» 
power,  but  was  completely  executed  by  the  ordi* 


nance  of  May,  1 799,  and  has  never  been  renewed.  v^ 

2d.  The  ordinance  of  May,  1799,  is  in  the  na-     ntionof 


ture  of  a  compact,  and  is  unalterable. 

1.  The  language  of  the  act  certainly  does  not  imply 
that  the  power  it  confers  is  exhausted  in  its  first  ex* 
ercise.  The  power  is  not  ^^  to  graduate  and  level 
the  streets,''  or  ^^  to  make  a  by-law  for  the  gradua* 
tion  and  levelling  of  the  streets ;"  but  *^  to  make  such 
by-laws  and  ordinances  for  the  graduation  and  level- 
ling of  the  streets,  &c.  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
same  town,  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for  the  be* 
nefit  thereof," 

The  act  seems  to  contemplate  a  continuance  of 
the  power,  and  a  repetition  of  the  by-laws  and  or* 
dinances,  as  the  Corporation  ^^  may  judge  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  town."  It  gives  a  power  to  le- 
gislate on  the  subject,  and  to  pass  more  than  one  by- 
law and  ordinance  respecting  it.  Unless,  then,  there 
be  in  the  nature  of  the  operation  something  which 
forbids  its  repetition,  the  words  of  the  act  import  no 
such  prohibition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  of  gradua- 
ting and  levelling  the  streets  ought  not  to  be  capri- 
ciously exercised.  Like  all  power,  it  is  susceptible 
of  abuse.  But  it  is  trusted  to  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, who  elect  the  corporate  body,  and  who  may 
therefore  be  expected  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
town. 

Although  this  power  may  be  oppressively  repeated, 
the  possession  of  it  cannot  be  pronounced  so  impro* 
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1821.  per  or  so  dangerous,  as  to  control,  essentially,  the 
words  which  confer  it.  The  graduation  and  level- 
ling of  the  streets,  is  not,,  necessarily,  a  single  opera- 
nitionoP  ^'^^"*  There  may  be  circumstances  to  produce  a  ge- 
OtmgeiowD.  ueral  desire  to  vary  the  graduation,  to  bring  the 
streets  more  nearly  on  a  level  than  was  contemplated 
in  the  first  ordinance :  and,  if  this  may  occur,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  legislature  could  not  intend  to 
give  this  power  of  varying  the  graduation,  when  the 
words  they  employ  are  adapted  to  the  giving  of  it 

Two  acts  of  Congress  for  amending  the  charter  of 
Georgetown  have  been  relied  on.  That  passed  in 
January,  1805,  empowers  the  Corporation  ^'to  open 
and  extend,  and  regulate  streets  within  the  limits  of 
the  said  town,  provided  they  make  to  the  person  or 
persons  who  may  be  injured  by  such  opening,  exten* 
sion,  or  regulation,  just  and  adequate  compensation, 
to  be  sustained  by  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  jurjf 
summoned,"  &c.  '^  who  shall  proceed  in  like  maoner, 
as  has  been  usual  in  other  cases,  where  private  pro- 
perty has  been  condemned  for  public  use.'' 

For  the  Corporation,  it  has  been  contended,  that 
the  word  '^  regulate"  implies  some  operation  on  the 
streets  themselves,  or  is  entirely  senseless  ;  and  if  it 
implies  any  such  operation,  it  must  compreheDd 
their  graduation. 

The  objection  made  by  counsel  to  this  argument, 
is,  the  improbability  that  the  word  "  regulate,''  woaW 
be  substituted  for ''  graduate,"  if  it  were  used  in  the 
same  sense  ;  and  the  words  directing  the  duty  of  the 
jury.  They  are  to  *^  proceed  in  like  manner,  as  has 
been  usual  in  other  cases,  where  private  property  has 
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been  condemned  for  public  use.''    The  word  ^^  regu-       lati. 
late,''  then,  it  is  said,  is  shown  by  this  expressioUi  to 
be  applicable  only  to  those  cases  in  which  private 
property  is  condemned  to  public  use,   which  is  not     rati^^oT^ 
done  in  graduating  a  street.  Goorgctowxi. 

This  construction  is  supposed  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  act  of  1809,  which  again  empowers  the  Cor- 
poration ^'  to  lay  out,  open,  extend,  and  regulate 
streets,  lanes  and  allies,'^  but  confines  the  use  of  the 
jury  for  assessing  damages  to  those  sustained  ^^  by 
reason  of  opening  or  extending  any  street,  lane  or 
alley." 

The  opinion  that  the  original  power  continues 
after  its  first  exercise,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  de- 
cide on  the  extent  which  may  and  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  word  ''  regulate." 

2.  The  second  point  presents  a  question  of  some 
difficulty.  One  object  of  the  ordinance  probably 
was,  to  give  us  much  validity  to  the  graduation  made 
by  the  commissioners,  as  if  it  had  been  mA^e  under 
the  direct  superintendance  of  the  corporate  body. 
But  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  a  promise  is  held 
forth  to  all  who  should  build  on  the  graduated 
streets,  that  the  graduation  should  be  unalterable. 
The  Court,  however,  feels  great  difficulty  in  saying, 
that  this  ordinance  can  operate  as  a  perpetual  re- 
straint on  the  Corporation. 

When  a  government  enters  into  a  contract,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  power  to  bind  itself  to  any  extent  not 
prohibited  by  its  constitution.  A  Corporation  can 
make  such  contracts  only  as  are  allowed  by  the  acts 
of  incorporation.     The  power  of  this  body  to  make 
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itsi.  a  coDtract  which  sboold  so  operate  as  to  bind  its  le- 
^l^y^  gislative  capacities  forever  thereafter^  and  disable  it 
from  enacting  a  bj-law,  which  the  Legislature  ena- 
bles it  to  enact,  may  well  be  questioned*  We  rather 
think  that  the  Corporation  cannot  abridge  its  own 
legislative  power. 

Decree  affirmed. 


(CoifBTITUTlOKAL  LaW.) 

M^ClUNO  V.  SiLLIMAM. 

A  State  Court  oftonot  iarae  a  maodaniiii  to  ao  officer  of  the  United 

Sutes. 

March  i2ih.  This  xause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Harper ,  for  the 
plaintiflTin  error,  and  by  Mr.  Doddridge^  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

Marth  \m.  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 

This  case  presents  no  ordinary  group  of  legal 
questions.  They  exhibit  a  striking  specimen  of  the 
involutions  which  ingenuity  may  cast  about  legal 
rights,  and  an  instance  of  the  growing  pretensioos 
of  some  of  the  State  Courts  over  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  general  government 

The  plaintiff  in  error,  who  was  also  the  plsuntiff 
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below,  supposes  himself  entitlecT  to  a  pre-emptive  1821. 
interest  in  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Ohioi  and 
claims  of  the  register  of  the  land  office  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  legal  acts  and  documents  upon  which 
such  rights  are  initiated.  That  officer  refuses,  under 
the  idea,  that  the  right  is  already  legally  vested  in 
another ;  and  that  he  possesses,  himself,  no  power 
over  the  subject  in  controversy.  A  mandamus  is 
then  moved  for  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  Court  decides,  that  Congress  has 
vested  it  with  no  such  controlling  power  over  the 
acts  of  the  ministerial  officers  in  the  given  case. 
The  same  application  is  then  preferred  to  the  State. 
Court  for  the  county  in  which  the  subject  in  con- 
troversy is  situated.  The  State  Court  sustains  its 
own  jurisdiction  over  the  register  of  the  land  office, 
but  on  a  view  of  the  merits  of  the  claim,  dismisses 
the  motion. 

From  both  these  decisions  appeals  are  made  to  this 
Court,  in  form  of  a  writ  of  error. 

In  the  case  of  M'Intire  v.  Wood^^  decided  in  this 
Court,  in  1813,  the  mandamus  contended  for  was 
intended  to  perfect  the  same  claim,  and  in  point  of 
fact  the  suit  was  between  the  same  parties.  The 
influence  of  that  decision  on  these  cases,  is  resisted, 
on  the  ground,  that  it  did  not  appear  in  that  case, 
that  the  controversy  was  between  parties  who,  under 
the  description  of  person^  were  entitled  to  maintain 
suits  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States ;  whereas, 
the  averments  in  the  present  cases  show,  that  the 
parties  litigant  are  citizens  of  different  States,  and, 
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lati.  therefore,  competent  parties  in  the  Circuit  CoDft. 
'Jjf^r^^  But  we  think  it  perfectly  clear,  from  an  examination 
of  the  decision  alluded  to,  that  it  was  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  any  considerations  drawn  from  the  want 
of  personal  attributes  of  the  parties.  The  case  came 
up  on  a  division  of  opinion,  and  the  single  question 
stated  is,  *^  whether  that  Court  had  power  to  issue 
a  writ  of  mandamus  to  the  register  of  a  land  office 
in  Ohio,  commanding  him  to  issue  a  final  certificate 
of  purchase  to  the  plaintiff  for  certain  lands  in  the 
State  ?' 

Both  the  argument  of  counsel,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  distinctly  show,  that  the  power  to  issue 
the  mandamus  in  that  case,  was  contended  for  as 
incident  to  the  judicial  powers  of  the  Untied  States. 
And  the  reply  of  the  Court  is,  that  though,  arpi- 
menti  gratia^  it  be  admitted,  that  this  controlling 
power  over  its  ministerial  officers,  would  follow 
from  vesting  in  its  Courts  the  whole  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States,  the  argument  fails  here,  since 
the  legislature  has  only  made  a  partial  delegation  of 
its  judicial  powers  to  the  Circuit  Courts  ;  that  if  the 
inference  be  admitted  as  far  as  the  judicial  power 
of  the  Court  actually  extends,  still,  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  not,  per  se^ 
among  the  cases  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  under  the  provisions  of  the  1 1th 
section  ;  jurisdiction  being  in  such  cases  reserved  to 
the  Supreme  Courts  under  the  26(h  section,  by  way 
of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  State  Courts. 

There  is,  then,  no  just  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  APIntire  v.  Woody  in  fa- 
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▼our  of  a  case  in  which  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the       latn 
United  States  are  vested  with  jurisdiction  under  the    '^jT^jT^ 
11th  section.     The  idea  is  in  opposition  to  the  ex-         t.  . 
press  words  of  the  Court,  in  response  to  the  qu^tion  " 

stated,  which  are,  '*  that  the  Circuit  Court  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  issue  ^he  mandamus  moved 
for." 

It  is  now  contended,  that  as  the  parties  to  this 
controversy  are  competent  to  sue  under  the  11th 
section,  being  citizens  of  different  States,  that  this 
is  a  case  within  the  provisions  of  the  14th  section, 
and  the  Circuit  Court  was  vested  with  power  to 
issue  this  writ,  under  the  description  of  a  ^^  writ  not 
specially  provided  for  by  statute,"  but  ^^  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction."  The  case  cer- 
tainly does  present  one  of  those  instances  of  equivo- 
cal language,  in  which  the  proposition,  though  true 
ID  the  abstract,  is  in  its  application  to  the  subject 
glaringly  incorrect.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
exercise  of  this  power  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Court  below ;  but  why  is  it  neces* 
sary  P  Not  because  that  Court  possesses  jurisdic- 
tion, but  because  it  does  not  possess  it  It  must  ex- 
ercise this  power,  and  compel  the  emanation  of  the 
l^al  document,  or  the  execution  of  the  legal  act  by 
die  register  of  the  land  office,  or  the  party  cannot 
sue. 

The  14th  section  of  the  act  under  consideration, 
could  only  have  been  intended  to  vest  the  power 
now  contended  for,  in  cases  where  the  jurisdiction 
already  exists,  and  not ^ where  it  is  to  be  courted  or 
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1821.  acquired,  by  means  of  the  writ  proposed  to  be  sued 
^ti^f"^^  out.  Such  was  the  case  brought  up  from  Louisiana, 
in  which  the  judge  refused  to  proceed  to  judgoient, 
by  which  act,  the  plaintiff  must  have  lost  his  remedy 
below,  and  this  Court  have  been  deprived  of  its  ap- 
pellate control,  over  the  question  of  right. 

The  remaining  questions  bear  a  striking  analogy 
to  that  already  disposed  of. 

The  State  Court  having  decided  in  favour  of  its 
own  jurisdiction  over  the  register,  the  appellant,  so 
far,  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  It  is  only  where  a 
State  Court  decides  against  the  claim  set  up  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  that  appellate  juris- 
diction is  given  from  the  State  decisions.  But  in  the 
next  step  of  his  progress,  he  was  not  equally  fortu- 
nate. I'he  State  Court  rejected  his  application  on 
the  merits  of  his  claim,  and  appear  to  have  decided 
that  an  entire  section  might  be  divided  into  fractions,' 
by  the  river  Muskingum,  in  a  legal  sense.  Of  this 
he  now  complains,  and  contends  that  the  dedsioa  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  state  of  facts,  the  following  embarrass- 
ment arises.  The  United  States  officer,  the  de- 
fendant, can  have  no  inducement  to  contest  a  juris- 
diction  that  has  given  judgment  in  his  favour:  and 
the  plaintiff  in  error  must  sustain  its  jurisdiction,  or 
relinquish  all  claim  to  the  relief  sought  for  throuf^h 
its  agency.  And  thus  this  Court,  with  its  eyes  open 
to  the  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  below, 
is  called  upon  to  take  cognizance  of  the  merits  of  the 
question,  both  parties  being  thus  equally  interested, 
insustainmg  the  jurisdiction  asserted  by  that  Court. 
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Let  the  course  which  this  Court  ought  to  pursue, 
be  tested  by  consequences.  The  alternative  is  to 
give  judgment  for  or  against  the  plaintiff.  If  it  be 
given  for  him,  this  Court  must  invoke  that  Court  to 
issue  the  writ  demanded,  or  pursuing  the  ahernative 
given  by  the  25th  section,  it  must  itself  proceed 
to  execute  the  judgment  which  that  Court  ought  to 
have  given.  Or,  in  other  words,  to  issue  the  writ  of 
mandamus,  in  a  case  to  which  it  is  obvious  that  nei- 
ther the  jurisdiction  of  that  Court,  nor  this,  extends. 

No  argument  can  resist  such  an  obvious  deductio 
in  absvrdum. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  Court  has  encoun- 
tered similar  difficulties,  in  its  advance  to  questions 
brought  up  from  other  tribunals.  It  has  avoided 
them  by  deciding  that  it  is  not  bound  to  encounter 
phantoms.  The  party  who  proposes  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  defective  jurisdiction,  has  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  if  he  is  left  to  take  the  consequences.  His 
antagonist  might  have  had  cause  to  complain — he  can 
have  none.  And,  notwithstanding  express  evidence 
of  the  contrary,  this  Court  feels  itself  sanctioned,  in 
referring  the  decision  of  the  State  Court,  in  this  case, 
to  the  ground  on  which  it  ought  to  have  been  made, 
instead  of  that  on  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
made.  The  question  before  an  appellate  Court  is, 
was  the  judgment  correct,  not  the  ground  on  which 
the  judgment  professes  to  proceed. 

Whether  a  State  Court  generally  possesses  a  power 
to  issue  writs  of  mandamus,  or  what  modifications  of 
its  powers  may  be  imposed  on  it,  by  the  laws  which 
constitute  it,  it  is  correctly  argued,  that  this  Court 
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1821.  cannot  be  called  upon  to  decide.  But  when  the  ex-  ^ 
ercise  of  that  power  is  extended  to  oflEic^ta  eomnm^ 
sioned  by  the  United  States,  it  is  imm^teriaf  under 
what  law  that  authority  be  asserted^  ifierifiDiMroIiiog 
power  of  this  Court  may  be  asserted^' cm  .ifie  subject, 
under  the  description  of  an  exemption  claipaed  by  • 
the  officer  over  whom  it  is  exercised.    "«  i^.<  •:'/ 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  on  whal^kj^sM^od  a 
State  tribunal  can,  in  any  instance!  ^iiiifetfeise  the  ^  .1 
power  of  issuing  a  mandamus  to  the  register  .c^-iir?Cr ' 
land  office.     The   United  States  have  not  thought^' 
proper  to  delegate  that  power  to  their  own  Courts. 
But  when  in  the  cases  of  Marhury  v.  MadisoHj  and 
that  of  M^Intire  v.  fVood,  this  Court  decided  against 
the  exercise  of  that  powerj  the  idea  never  presented 
itself  to  any  one,  that  it  was  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States^  although 
not  vested  by  law,  in  the  Courts  of  the  general  Go- 
vernment.    And  no  one  will  seriously  contend,  it  is 
presumed,  that  it  is  among  the  reserved  powers  of 
the  States,  because  not  communicated  by  law  to  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States  ? 

There  is  but  one  shadow  of  a  ground  on  which  such  a 
power  can  be  contended  for,  which  is,  the  general  rights 
of  legislation  which  the  States  possess  over  the  soil 
within  their  respective  territories?  It  is  not  now  neces- 
sary to  consider  that  power,  as  to  the  soil  reserved  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  States  respectively.  The  ques- 
tion in  this  case  is,  as  to  the  power  of  the  State 
Courts,  over  the  officers  of  the  general  Government, 
employed  in  disposing  of  that  land,  under  the  laws 
passed  for  that  purpose.    And  here  it  is  obvious,  that 
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he  is*  to  be  regarded  either  as  an  officer  of  that  Go-  1821. 
vernmeot,  or  as  its  private  agent.  In  the  one  capa- 
city or  the  other,  his  conduct  can  only  be  controlled 
by  the  power  that  created  him;  since,  whatever 
ddtibts  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested,  as  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  Utiited  States,  in  its  legislative, 
judicial,  or  executive  powers,  h6:<(ne  has  ever  con- 
tested its  supreme  right  to  dispose  <>f -k$  own  pro- 
perty in  its  own  way.  And  when- We  fitid  it  with- 
holding from  its  own  Courts,  the  etercise  of  this 
controlling  power  over  its  ministerial  officers,  em- 
ployed in  the  appropriation  of  its  lands,  the  infer- 
ence clearly  is,  that  all  violations  of  private  right, 
resulting  from  the  acts  of  such  officers,  should  be  the 
subject  of  actions  for  damages,  or  to  recover  the  spe- 
cific property,  (according  to  circumstances)  in  Courts 
of  competent  jurisdiction.  Thatis,  that  parties  should 
be  referred  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  justice, 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented mode  of  trying  such  questions  on  a  motion 
for  a  mandamus. 

Judgment.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard,  on 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  for  Muskingum  county,  and  was 
argued  by  counsel.  On  consideration  whereof,  it  is 
ADJUDGED  and  ORDERED,  that  the  judgment  of  the 
said  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  affirmed,  with  costs ;  it  being  the 
opinion  of  this  Court,  that  the  said  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  had  no  authority  to  issue  a 
mandamus  in  this  case. 
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TW  Matvftl 
AnurAQce  (Local  Law.) 

Society 

Fuoo.      The  Mutual  Assurance  Society  v.  Faxon  et  aL 

Under  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  Matnal  Assorance  Society  of  yir> 
^nia,  property  offered  for  insurance,  on  which  the  premiain  has 
not  been  paid,  and  which  is  sold  without  notice,  is  not  liable  for  the 
premiain  in  the  hands  of  the  Teodee. 

Mtmh  i6ih.  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  tlelivered  the  opiaion  of  the 
Court, 

This  case  first  came  up  on  a  diflference  of  opinion 
certified  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Alexandria,  but 
the  writ  of  error  was  dismissed,  because  that  Coart 
could  not,  in  law,  or  the  nature  of  things,  certifj 
such  a  difference  to  this  Court. 

It  has  since  passed  to  a  final  decree,  and  although 
the  sum  on  the  record  is  small,  a  special  permissioD 
to  appeal  has  been  granted  on  cause  shown ;  it  be- 
ing a  case  affecting  many  others  similarly  situated. 

The  question  is,  whether  property  offered  for  in 
surance,  in  which  the  premium  has  not  been  paid 
and  which  has  been  sold  without  nptice,  remain 
liable  for  the  premium  in  the  hands  of  the  vendee  ? 

The  case  of  the  Mutual  Assurance  Society  v.  En 
cutors  of  WattSy  decided  in  February,  1816,*  in  th 
Court,  is  relied  on  as  authority  for  maintaining  tl 
affirmative. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  case  referred  to  hi 

a  1  Wheat.  Rep.  279. 
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not  been  more  fully  reported.     As  it  is  not  preceded       i82i. 
by  any  statement  of  facts,  abstracts  of  the  history    ^■^^^^'^^^ 

,  .  The  Mutual 

and  laws  of  this  society,  or  the  arguments  of  coun-    Assurance 
sel,  the  insulated  unexplained  opinion  of  the  Court,         ^"f  ^ 
as  it  is  printed,  must  be  ever  unintelligible  to  all  de- 
scriptions of  readers,  except  those  whose  professional 
duties  lead  them  to  the  study  of  the  novel  and  exten- 
sive institution  whose  interests  are  involved  in  it. 

But  there  is  enough  exhibited,  to  show,  that  it 
affords  no  precedent  for  the  claim  set  up  in  this  case. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Court  occasionally  uses  the  term 
premiumj  when  speaking  of  the  quota ;  but  in  every 
instance  it  will  be  found  to  be  used  when  reasoning 
upon  the  quota  as  the  purchase  money,  in  part  of  the 
right  of  the  insured  to  compensation,  which,  by 
analogy  to  other  cases  of  insurance,  is  in  that  sense 
denominated  ix  premium. 

But  there  exists  no  analogy  under  the  laws  of  the 
company  between  the  liability  of  property  insured 
for  a  premium  and  a  qiu)ta. 

The  first  is  the  sum  paid  down  before  the  contract 
is  entered  into ;  the  second,  the  occasional  contribu- 
tion exacted  of  individuals  to  make  up  the  losses 
from  time  to  time  sustained.  The  6th  section  of  the 
act  of  December  22d,  1794,  gives  an  express  lien  for 
the  quota,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  premium,  but 
as  the  rule  for  graduating  the  respective  quotas.  In 
the  case  alluded  to,  it  was  decided,  that  the  lien  thus 
created,  had  its  origin  in  contract,  although  enforced 
by  statute,  and  continued  a  mortgage  on  the  premises, 
until  vacated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  seve- 
ral laws  which  regulated  the  company. 
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1821.  But  the  very  reasons  upon  which  that  decision 

J^T^j^^^l^  was  placed,  are  fetal  to  the  pretensions  set  up  io 

Atrarance    this. 

T.  There  is  no  express  lien  created  in  any  of  the 

Fazoa.      1^^,^^  ^f  ^y^^  company,  and  there  are  no  provisions  in 

any  of  those  laws  from  which  it  could  be  inferred, 
(if  it  were  possible  ever  to  infer  a  lien,)  but  those 
which  authorize  a  sale  of  land  to  satisfy  the  premium. 
But  a  right  to  sell  the  land  is  completely  satisfied  by 
subjecting  it  to  such  sale  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  holder,  and  there  are  two  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
company,  which  expressly  negative  every  pretence 
for  carrying  it  any  further.  The  first  is  the  8th  sec- 
tion, 4th  article,  of  the  act  of  January  29th,  1805, 
which  requires  immediate  payment  of  the  premium 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  declaration,  and  the  se- 
^^  cond  is,  the  6th  section  of  the  5th  article,  which  de- 
clares, that  insurance  shall  not  commence  until  the 
premium  be  paid. 

Decree  affirmed. 
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NOTE  No.  I. 

TO  THE  CASE  OF  THE  AMIABLE  ISABELLA,  Unte^  p.    1. 

Articles  of  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795,  referred  to  in  the  argument 

of  the  case. 


Art.  15.  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  all  and  singnlar  the  subjects 
of  bis  Catholic  Majesty,  and  the 
citizens,  people,  and  inhabi- 
tants, of  the  said  United  States, 
to  sail  with  their  ships,  with  all 
manner  of  liberty  and  security, 
no  distinction  being  made  who 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  mer- 
chandises laden  thereon,  from 
any  port  to  the  places  of  those 
who  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall 
be,  at  enmity  with  his  Catholic 
Majesty  or  the  United  States. 
It  shall  be  likewise  lawful  for 
the  subjects  and  inhabitants 
aforesaid,  to  sail  with  the  ships 
and  merchandises  aforemen- 
tioned, and  to  trade  with  the 
•ame  liberty  and  security  from 
the  places^  ports,  and  havens, 


Art.  15.  Se  permitirft  i  to- 
dos  y  k  cada  uno  de  los  subdi- 
tos  de  S.  M.  Catolica,  y  i  los 
ciodadanos  pueblos  y  habitan- 
tes  de  dichoa  Estados,  que 
puedan  navegar  con  sus  em- 
barcaciones  con  toda  libertad 
y  seguridad  sin  que  haya  la 
menor  excepcion  por  este  res- 
peto,  aunque  los  propietarios 
de  las  mercaderias  cargadas  en 
las  referidas  embarcaciones 
yengan  del  puerto  que  quie- 
ran,  y  las  traygan  destinadas  i 
qualquiera  plaza  de  una  po- 
tencia  actualmente  enemiga  6 
que  lo  sea  despues,  asi  de  S. 
M.  Catolica  como  de  los  Esta- 
dos Unidos.  Se  permitira 
igualmente  a  los  subditos  y  ha- 
bitantes  mencionados  navegar 
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of  those  who  are  enemies  of 
both,  or  either  party,  without 
any  opposition  or  distorbaoce 

m 

whatsoever,  DOt  only  directly 
from  the  places  of  the  enemy 
aforementioned,  to  neatral  pla- 
ces, but  also  from  one  place 
belonging  to  an  enemy,  to  an- 
other place  belonging  to  an 
enemy,  whether  they  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
prince  or  under  several ;  and 
it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that 
free  ships  shall  also  give  free- 
dom to  goods,  and  that  every 
thing  shall  be  deemed  free  and 
exempt  which  shall  be  found 
on  board  the  ships  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  although 
the  whole  lading,  or  any  part 
thereof,  should  appertain  to 
the  enemies  of  either ;  con- 
traband goods  being  always  ex- 
cepted. It  is  also  agreed,  that 
the  same  liberty  be  extended 
to  persons  who  are  on  board  a 
free  ship,  so  that,  although 
they  be  enemies  to  either  par- 
ty, they  shall  not  be  made  pri- 
soners or  taken  out  of  that  free 
ship,  unless  they  are  soldiers, 
and  in  actual  service  of  the 
enemies. 


con  sas  buquea  j  mercaderias, 
y  frequeotar  con  igual  libertad 
y  seguridad  las  plazas  y  puer- 
to8  de  las  potencias  enemigas 
de  las  partes  contratantes,  ^  de 
una  de  ellas  sin  oposicion  H 
obstaculo,  y  de  comerciar  no 
solo  desde  los  puertos  de  dicho 
enemigo  i  un  puerto  neotro 
directamente,  si  no  tambien 
desde  uno  enemigo  H  otro  tal, 
bien  se  encuentre  baxo  su  ja- 
risdicion,  6  baxo  la  de  machos ; 
y  se  estipula  tambien  por  el 
presente  tratado  que  los  bu* 
ques  libres  aseguraran  igual- 
mente  la  libertad  de  las  mer- 
caderies,  y  que  se  jozgariui 
libres  todos  los  efectos  que  se 
hallasen  ^  bordo  de  los  boqoef 
que  parteneciesen  d  los  sob- 
ditos  de  una  de  las  partes  con- 
tratantes, aun  quando  el  carga- 
mento  por  entero  6  parte  de 
el  fuese  de  los  enemigos  de 
una  de  las  dos.  bien  entendido 
sin  embargo  que  el  contrabin* 
do  se  exceptua  siempre.  Se 
ha  convenido  asi  mismo  que  la 
propia  libertad  gozaran  los 
sngetos  que  pudiesen  eocon- 
trarse  i  bordo  del  buque  libre, 
aun  quando  fuesen  enemigos 
de  una  de  las  dos  partes  con- 
tratantes ;  y  por  lo  tanto  no  se 
podri  hacerlos  prisioneros  ni 
separarlos  de  dichoa  baqoes  I 
menoa  que  no  tengan  U  q«dt- 
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Art.  16.  This  liberty  of  na- 
vigation and  commerce  shall 
extend  to  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dises, excepting  those  only 
which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  contraband  ;  and  on* 
der  this  name  of  contraband, 
or  prohibited  goods,  shall  be 
comprehended,  arms,  great 
gons,  bombs  with  the  fhses, 
and  the  other  things  belonging 
to  them,  cannon  ball,  gunpow- 
der, match,  pikes,  swords, 
lances,  spears,  halberds,  mor- 
tars, petards,  grenades,  salt- 
petre, muskets,  musket  ball, 
bucklers,  helmets,  breast- 
plates, coats  of  mail,  and  the 
like  kinds  of  arms,  proper  for 
arming  soldiers  ;  musket  rests, 
belts,  horses,  with  their  furni- 
ture, and  all  other  warlike  in- 
struments whatever.  These 
merchandises  which  follow, 
shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
contraband  or  prohibited 
goods  ;  that  is  to  say :  all 
sorts  of  cloths,  and  all  other 
manufactures  woven  of  any 
wool,  flax,  silky  cotton,  or  any 
other  materials  whatever ;  all 
kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  to- 
gether with  all  species  where- 
of they  are  used  to  be  made  ; 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  coined 


dad  de  militares«  y  esto  ballan- 
dose  en  aquella  sazon  emplea- 
dos  en  el  servicio  del  enemigo. 
Art.  1 6.  Esta  libertad  de  na- 
vegacion  y  de  comercio  debe 
extenderse  &  toda  especie  de 
mercaderias  exceptuando  solo 
las  que  se  comprehenden  baxo 
el  nombre  de  contrabando,  6 
de  mercaderias  prohibidas^ 
quales  son  las  armas,  canones, 
bombas  con  sus  mechas,  y  de- 
mas  cosas  pertenecientes  &  1o 
mismo,  balas,  polvora,  mechas, 
picas,  espadas,  lanzas,  dardos, 
alabardas,  morteros,  petardos, 
granadas,  salitre,  fusiles,  balas, 
escudos,  casquetes,  corazas, 
cotas  de  malla,  y  otras  armas 
de  esta  especie  propias  para 
armar  k  los  soldados,  porta- 
mosquetes,  bandoleras,  cabal- 
los  con  sus  armas,  y  otros  in- 
strumentos  de  guerra  sean  los 
que  fueren.  Pero  los  generos 
y  mercaderias- que  se  nombra- 
r&n  ahora,  no  se  comprehen- 
derin  entre  los  de  contrabando 
6  cosas  prohibidas,  a  saber : 
toda  eflpecie  de  panes  y  qua- 
lesquiera  otras  telas  de  lana, 
lino,  seda,  algodon,  d  otras 
qualesquiera  materias,  todn  es- 
pecie de  vestidos  con  las  telas 
de  que  se  acostumbran  hacer, 
el  oro  y  la  plata  labrada  en 
moneda  6  no,  el  estano,  hierro^ 
laton,  cobre,  broacei  carbon. 
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as  ancoined  ;  tin,  iron,  latten, 
copper,  brass,  coals  ;  as,  also, 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and 
any  other  kind  of  com  and 
pnlse ;  tobacco,  and  likewise 
all  manner  of  spices,  salted 
and  smoked  flesh,  salted  fish, 
cheese,  and  butter,  beer,  oils, 
wines,  sugars,  and  all  sorts  of 
salts  :  and,  in  general,  all  pro- 
visions which  serve  for  the 
sustenance  of  life  :  further* 
more,  all  kinds  of  cotton, 
hemp,  flax,  tar,  pitch,  ropes, 
cables,  sails,  sail  cloths,  an- 
chors, and  any  parts  of  an- 
chors, also  ships'  masts,  planks, 
and  wood  of  all  kind,  and  all 
other  things  proper  either  for 
building  or  repairing  ships, 
and  all  other  goods  whatever, 
which  have  not  been  worked 
into  the  form  of  any  instru- 
ment prepared  for  war,  by 
land  or  by  sea,  shall  not  be  re- 
puted contraband  ;  much  less, 
such  as  ha?e  been  already 
wrought  and  made  up  for  any 
other  use  ;  all  which  shall  be 
wholly  reckoned  among  free 
goods  :  as  likewise,  all  other 
merchandises  and  things  which 
are  not  comprehended  and 
particularly  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  enumeration  of  con- 
traband goods  :  so  that  they 
may  be  transported  and  carri- 
ed in  the  freest  manner  by  the 


del  mismo  modo  que  la  cevadt, 
el  trigo,  la  avena,  y  qaalqoien 
otro  genero  de  legumbres. 
£1  tabaco  y  toda  la  especieria, 
came  salada  y  ahomada,  pei- 
cado  salado,  queso  y  manteca, 
cerbeza,  aceytes,  vinos,  asa- 
car,  y  toda  especie  de  mI,  y 
en  general  todo  genero  de  pro- 
visiones  que  sirven  jmn  el 
sustento  de  la  vida.  Ademn 
toda  especie  de  algodoa,cua- 
mo,  lino,  alqoitran,  pez,  cner- 
das,  cables,  relas,  telM  pan 
velas,  ancoras,  y  partes  de 
que  se  componen.  Mastiles, 
tablas,  maderas  de  todas  eqie- 
cies,  y  qaaleeqoiera  otras  co- 
sas  .que  sirvan  para  la  coo- 
straccion  y  reparacion  de  kf 
buques,  y  otras  qnalesqaien 
materias  que  no  tienen  la  for- 
ma de  un  iDstrumeoto  prepa- 
rado  para  la  gaerra  por  tierra 
6  por  mar,  no  seran  repntadai 
de  contrabando,  y  menos  lis 
que  estan  ya  preparadas  para 
otros  usos.  Todas  \u  cosas 
que  se  acaban  de  nombrar  de- 
ben  ser  comprehendidas  entre 
las  mercaderias  libres,  lo  bub- 
mo  que  todas  las  demas  mer* 
caderias  y  efectoe  que  no  es- 
tan comprehendidos  y  noabra- 
dos  expresamente  en  la  ^la- 
meracion  de  los  generoa  de 
contrabando,  de  manera  qve 
podraa  aer  tianapartadti  y 
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8ab)ec(8  of  both  parties,  even 
to  places  belooging  to  an  ene* 
my,  such  towns  or  places  be- 
ing only  excepted,  as  are  at 
that  time  besieged,  blocked  op, 
or  inyested.    And,  except  the 
cases  in  which  any  ship  of  war, 
or  sqaadron,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  storms  or  other  ac- 
cidents at  sea,  be  ander  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  cargo 
of  any  trading  vessel  or  ves- 
sels, in  which  case  they  may 
stop  the  said  ressel  or  ressels, 
and  furnish  themselres  with 
necessaries,  giving  a  receipt, 
in  order  that  the    power  to 
whom  the  said  ship  of  war  be- 
longs, may  pay  for  the  articles 
so  taken,  according  to    the 
price  thereof,  at  the  port  to 
which  they  may  appear    to 
have  been   destined  by    the 
ship's  papers  :    and  the  two 
contracting    parties    engage, 
that  the  vessels  shall   not  be 
detained  longer  than  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  their 
said  ships  to  supply  themselves 
with  necessaries.    That  they 
will  immediately  pay  the  ralue 
of  the  receipts,  and  indemnify 
the  proprietor  for  all  losses 
which  he  may  have  sustained 
in  consequence  of  such  trans- 
action. 

Art.  17.  To  the  end,  that 
all  manner  of  dissentions  and 
quarrels  nay  be  avoided  and 


conducidos  con  la  mayor  liber- 
tad  por  los  subditos  de  las  dos 
partes  contraiantes  ^  las  plazas 
enemigas,  exceptuando  sin  em- 
bargo las  que  se  hallasen  en  la 
actualidad  sitiadas,  bloqueadas, 
6  embestidas,  y  los  cases  en 
que  algun  buque  de  guerra  6 
esquadra  que   por  efecto  de 
averia,  d  otras  causas  se  halle 
en  necesidad   de    tomar   los 
efectos  que  conduzca  el  buque 
6  buques  de  comercioi  pues 
en  tal  case  podra  detenerlos 
para  aprorisionarse,  y  dar  un 
recibo  para  que   la  potencia 
cuyo  sea  el  buque  que  tome 
los  efectos  los  pague  segun  el 
ralor  que  tendriao  en  el  puer- 
to  adonde  se  dirigiese  el  pro- 
pietario,  segun  lo    expresen 
sus  cartas  de  navegacion  :  ob- 
ligandose  las  dos  partes  con- 
tratantes  &  no  detener  los  bu- 
ques mas  de  lo  que  sea  abso- 
lutamente  necesario  para  apro- 
risionarse,   pagar    inmediata- 
mente  los  recibos,  y  iodemoi- 
zar  todos  los  danos  que  sufra 
el  propietario  6  consequencia 
de  semejante  suceso. 


Art.  17.  A  fin  de  evitar  en* 
tre  ambas  partes  toda  especie 
de  disputas  y  quejas,  se  ha 
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prerented  on  one  tide  and  the 
other,  it  is  agreed,  that  io  case 
either  of  the  parties  hereto, 
should  be  engai^d  in  war,  the 
ahips  and  vessels  belongiof  to 
the  snbjects  or  people  of  the 
other  party,  mast  be  furnished 
with  sea  letters  or  passports, 
expressing  the  name,  proper- 
ty, and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as 
also  the  name  and  place  of 
habitation  of  the  master  or 
commander  of  the  said  ship, 
that  it  may  appear  thereby, 
that  the  ship  really  and  tmly 
belong;8  to  the  subjects  of  one 
of  the  parties  ;  which  passport 
•hall  be  made  oot  and  granted 
according  to  the  form  annexed 
to  this  treaty.  They  shall 
likewise  be  recalled  every 
year,  that  is,  if  the  ship  hap- 
pens to  return  home  within 
the  space  of  a  year 

It  is  likewise  agreed,  that 
such  ships  being  laden,  are  to 
be   provided,  not    only   with 
passports  as  abovementioned, 
but  also  with  certincates,  con* 
taining  the  several  particulars 
of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence 
the  ship  sailed,  that  so  it  may 
be  known  whether  any  forbid- 
den or  contraband  goods  be  on 
board  the  same  ;  which  certi- 
ficates shall  be  made  out  by 
the     officers     of     the    place 
whence  the  ship  sailed,  in  the 
accustomed  form  ^  and  if  any 


conveoido  qae  en  el  cModi 
que  una  de  las  doa  potendi 
se  hallase  empenada  eo  on 
guerra,  los  boqnes  y   baati 
mentoa  pertenecientet  i  io 
subditos  6  puebloa  de  la  otn 
deber&n  llevar  conago  paten 
tes  de  mar  6  paaaportea  qm 
exprefee  el  oombre,  la  pro 
piedad,  y  el  porte  del  boqoe 
como  tambieD   eJ  nombre  j 
morada  de  su  dueno  j  coman- 
dante  de  dicho  buque,  pan 
que  de  este  modo  coute  qm 
pertenece  real  y  verdadenh 
mente  ft  loa  aabditoa  de  una  dc 
las  dos  partes  contratantes ;  y 
que  dichos  pasaportet  deberia 
expedirse  segue  el  modelo  a^ 
junto  al  presente  tratado.  To- 
dos  los  anos  deberao  reoorar- 
se  estos  paaaportes  en  el  caao 
de  que  el   buque  baelraftsa 
pais  en  el  espacio  de  an  ano. 
Igualmente  se  ha  convemdo 
en  que  los  buques  menciooa- 
dos  arriba,  si  estoviesen  car- 
gados,  deberan  llevar  no  solo 
los   pasaportes    sino    tambien 
certificados  que  contengan  d 
pormenor  del  cai^mento,  el 
lugar  de  donde   ha  salido  el 
buque,  y  la  declaracioo  de  bi 
mercaderias     de  cootrabaodo 
que  pudiesen  hallarse  k  bo^ 
do  ;  cuyos  certificados  debene 
expedirse  en  la  forma   acos- 
tnmbrada  por  los  oficialcs  eo- 
pleados  en  el  lugar  de  doads 
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one  ihflll  think  it  fit  or  advi- 
sable to  express  in  the  said  cer* 
tificates  the  person  to  whom 
4he  §;oods  on  board  belong,  he 
may  freely  do  so;  wiUiont 
which  requisites  they  may  be 


el  nayio  se  hiciese  &  la  vela,  y 
si  se  jnzgase  ntil  y  prudente 
ezpresar  en  dichos  pasaportes 
la  persona  propietaria  de  laa 
mercaderias  se  podra  hacew 
libremente,  sin  cnyos  requisi- 


aent  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the    tos  serk  condacido  a  ano  de  los 
other  contracting  party,  and    pnertos  de  4a  potencia  respec- 


adjudged  by  the  competent 
tribonal,  according  to  what  4s 
above  set  forth,  that  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  omission 
haying  been  well  examined, 
they  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
legal  prizes,  unless  they  shall 
give  legal  satisfaction  of  their 
property  by  testimony  entirely 
equivalent. 

Art.  18.  If  the  ships  of  the 
said  subjects,  people,  or  inha- 
1>itant8,  of  either  of  the  parties, 
shall  be  met  with,  either  sail- 
ing along  the  coasts  or  on  the 
liigh  seas,  by  any  ship  of  war 
of  the  other,  or  by  any  priva- 
•ieer,  the  said  ship  of  war  or 


tiva,  y  juzgado  per  el  tribunal 
competente,  con  arreglo  ^  le 
arriba  dicho,  para  que  eximi* 
nadas  bien  las  circunstancias 
de  su  falta,  sea  condenado  por 
de  buena  presa  si  no  satisfaci- 
ese  legalmente  con  los  testi- 
monaos  equivalentes  en  un  to<^ 
do. 

Art.  18.  Qjtiando  un  buque 
perteneciente  i  los  dichos  sub- 
ditos,  pueblos  y  habitantes  de 
una  de  las  dos  partes  fuese  en* 
contrado  navegando  ^  lo  large 
de  la  costa  6  en  plena  mar  por 
un  buque  de  guerra  de  la  otra 
6  por  un  corsario,  dicho  buque 


privateer,  for  the  avoiding  of   ^e  guerra  6  corsario,  k  fin  de 
any  disorder,  shall  remain  out    evitar  todo  desorden,  se  man* 


of  cannon  shot,  and  may  send 
«their  boats  aboard  the  mer- 
chant ship,  which  they  shall  so 
«neet  with,  and  may  enter  her 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
men  only,  to  whom  the  master 
or  commander  of  such  ship  or 
ressel  shall  exhibit  his  pass- 
ports, concerning  the  property 

Vol.  VI. 


tendr&  fuera  del  tiro  de  canon, 
y  podrfi  enviar  su  chalupa  a 
bordo  del  buque  mercante, 
hacer  entrar  en  el  dos  6  tres 
hombres  a  los  quales  ensenara 
el  patpon  6  comandante  del 
buque  su  pasaporte  y  demas 
documentos,  que  deberan  ser 
conformes  k  lo  prevenido  en 
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of  the  Mpf  made  oot  accord- 
ing to  the  form  inserted  in  this 
preient  treaty,  and  the  ship, 
when  she  shall  hare  showed 
•ach  passport,  shall  be  free 
and  at  liberty  to  parsne  her 
▼oyage,  so  as  it  shall  not  be 
kwfol  to  molest  or  give  her 
chase  in  any  manner,  or  force 
her  to  quit  her  intended 
coarse. 


el  presente  tratado,  y  probara 
la  propiedad  del  bnqne  ;  y 
despnes  de  haber  exhibido  se- 
migante  pasaporte  y  docnmea • 
tos,  se  les  dejari  segnir  libre- 
mente  sa  fia^,  sin  qoe  les  sea 
licito  el  molestarle  ni  procnrar 
de  mode  algano  darle  caza,  Q 
obligarle  a  dejar  el  mmbo  que 
seguia. 


jf%e  treaty  wiik  Spain  of  1%19^  catUains  dufoUamMg  ariide  : 


Art.  12.  The  treaty  of  limits 
and  narigation,  of  1795,  re- 
mains con6nned  in  all,  and 
each  one  of  its  articles,  ex- 
cepting the  2d,  3d,  4th,  Slst, 
and  the  second  clause  of  the 
22d  article,  which,  having 
been  altered  by  this  treaty,  or 
having  received  their  entire 
execution,  are  no  longer  valid. 

With  respect  to  the  15th 
article  of  the  same  treaty  of 
friendship,  limits,  and  naviga- 
tion, of  1795,  in  which  it  is 
stipulated,  that  the  flag  shall 
coyer  the  property,  the  two 
high  contracting  parties  agree 
that  this  shall  be  so  understood 
with  respect  to  those  powers 
who  recognize  this  principle  ; 
but  if  either  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  shall  be  at  war 
with  a  third  party,  and  the 
other  neutral,  the  flag  of  the 


Art.  1 2.  £1  tratado  de  hmi- 
tes  y  navegacion  de  1795, 
queda  confirmado  en  totos  y 
cada  nno  de  sas  articnlos,  ex- 
cepto  los  articuloa  2,  3,  4,  21, 
y  la  segunda  claasula  del  22, 
que  habiendo  sido  alterados 
por  este  tratado,  6  camplidos 
enteramente  no  pnedeo  tener 
valor  alguno. 

Con  respecto  al  arliculo  15 
del  mismo  tratado  de  amistad, 
limites  y  navegpcion  de  1795 
en  que  se  estipula,  qae  laban- 
dera  cubre  la  propiedad,  ban 
convenido  las  dos  altas  partes 
contralantes  en  que  esto  se 
entienda  asi  con  respecto  I 
aquellas  potencias  que  reco- 
nozcan  este  principio  ;  pen 
que,  si  una  de  las  dos  parte< 
coDtratantes  estuviere  en  gu- 
erra  con  una  tercera,  y  la  ota 
neutral,    la  bandera  de  est 
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neatral  shall  coTer  the  pro-  neutral cabriHila propiedad de 

perty  of  eoemies,  whose  go-  los  enemigos,  cuyo  gobierno 

vernmeDt    acknowledge    this  recoDOZca  este  principio,  y  no 

principle,  and  not  of  others.  de  otros. 

ArUdts  of  the  treaty  with  Algiert  of  1795,  referred  to  in  the 

above  case,  . 

Art.  5.  The  Fessels  of  both  nations  shall  pass  each  other 
without  any  impediment  or  molestation  ;  and  all  goods,  moneys,, 
or  passengers,  of  whatsoever  nation,  that  may  be  on  board  of 
the  vessels  belonging  to  either  party,  shall  be  considered  as 
inviolable,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  unmolested. 

Art.  4.  All  ships  of  war  belonging  to  this  regency,  on  meet- 
ing with  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  them  with  two  persons  only  be- 
side the  rowers  ;  these  two  only  permitted  to  go  on  board  said 
vessel,  without  obtaining  express  leave  from  the  commander  of 
said  vessel,  who  shall  compare  the  passport,  and  immediately 
permit  said  vessel  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  unmolested.  All 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  Uorih  America, 
on  meeting  with  an  Algerine  cruiser,  and  shall  have  seen  her 
passport  and  certificate  from  the  consul  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  resident  in  this  regency,  shall  be  permitted  to 
proceed  on  her  cruise  unmolested  :  no  passport  to  be  issued 
to  any  ships  but  such  as  are  absolutely  the  property  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  :  and  eighteen  months  shall  be  the  term 
allowed  for  furnishing  the  ships  of  the  United  States  with  pass- 
ports. 


tst  ^  appendix: 


NOTE  No.  II. 

TO  THE  CASE  OF  THE  AMIABLE  ISABELLA. 

fir  some  of  the  cases  which  were  adjadged  by  the  Cooncir 
•f  Frizes  at  Paris^  daring  the  late  European  wars,  several 
questions  occurred  respecting  the  form  and  effect  of  patsports, 
analogous  to  those  which  were  discussed  in  the  case  of  the 
Uahella^  in*  the  text.     Among  the  points,  deteraioed  by  that 
trihunal,  in  the  case   alluded,  to,  were  the  following.     (I.) 
That  a  mere  certificate  that  a  ship  was  built  at  Stettin  in  a  cer- 
tain year,  and*  was  the  property  of  Prussians,  was  not  (properly 
speaking)  ^passport.     (2.)  That  the  aothority  by 'which  a 
passport  shall  be  issued  is  regtihted'  by  the  law  and  usage  of 
the  country  where  it  is  issued, — and  that  it  is  unnecessary  that 
it  should  be  granted  or  signed  by  the  supreme-  magistrate  of 
the  State,  unless  so  required  by  the  local  usage.     (3.)  That  a 
passport  is  not  valid  for  more  than  one  voyage,  without  being 
renewed.     (4^.)  That  under  the  treaty  of  1778,  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  it  was  not  necessary  to  express  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  ship  in  the  passport,  but  it  was  suf- 
ficieut  to  state  generally,  that  it  was  French  or  American  pro- 
perty.    (5.)  That  the  signature  of  the  public  officer,  and  of 
the  ship  owner,  to  the  oath  annexed  to  the  passport  provided 
by  the  French  treaty  of  1788,  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
passport.     (6.)  That  the  passport  provided  by  the  treaties  of 
1778  and  1800,  which  is  substantially  the  same  in  this  respect, 
with  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795,  (except  that  the  form  of  pass- 
port was  actually  annexed  to  the  French  treaties,)  is  not  con- 
elusive  evidence  of  the  proprietary  interest  of  the  ship  ;  but  if 
shown  by  other  papers  found  on  board,  or  the  depositions  of 
the  captured  persons,,  to  have  been  obtained  by  fraud  and  per- 
jury, it  will  not  give  the  protection  intended  by  the  treaty,  but 
the  case  must  be  adjudged  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Prize 
Court 
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In  tbe  case  of  the  CaroKna  JVUheknina^  it  appears  that  the 
ship  had  a  certificate  from  the  **  Fint  bupeetor^  Ordinary  In- 
9pector^and  OnUnAler  of  the  Chamber  ofbnposU  in  Pomerania^*^ 
that  the  ship  wa$  buili  at  Stettin  in  1796,  and  was  the  property  of 
Prussians^  which  it  was  alleged  by  the  captors  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  French  ordinances^ 
which  provide  that  the  congi  or  passport  of  a  neutral  vessel 
shall  express  the  name  of  the  master,  that  of  the  ship,  her  bulk 
and  lading,  and  the  place  of  her  departure  and  destination,  and 
shall  be  renewed  every  voyage.  M.  Portalis,  in  his  Conclu- 
sions in  this  case,  speaking  of  the  document  in  question,  sajrs : 

**  II  est  impossible  de  reconnoitre  dans  cette  acte  la  nature 
€t  les  caracteres  d'un  veritable  passe-port. 

«  On  objecte  que,  dans  la  Pom^ranie  Prussienne,  on  est  dans 
Pusage  constant  de  naviguer  sans  autre  pr^aution,  et  quUl 
iaut  respecter  les  usages  de  cheque  pays. 

**  Mais  distinguons  les  cas.  Je  sais  que  dans  la  Baltique, 
mer  close,  mare  ekmswnf  on  royage  sans  passe-port ;  et  on  le 
pent  sans  danger.  Faut-il  en  conclure  que  les  navires  qui 
aortent  de  cette  mer  pour  aller  ailleurs,  peuvent  se  passer 
d'un  cong^  ou  passe-port  proprement  dit?  La  pratique  de 
toutes  les  nations  qui  ont  des  ports  sur  la  mer  Baltique,  sup- 
pose le  contraire.  Tons  les  navires  Danois,  Su^dois,  qui  vo- 
yagent  dans  nos  mers  ou  dans  les  mers  g^n^rales,  se  munissent 
d'un  vrai  passe-port.  Pour  la  Prusse,  nous  pouvons  citer 
Part.  2  d'un  r^glement  de  S.  M.  Prussienne  du  18  Septembre, 
1796,  pour  ses  consuls  g^n^rauz,  consuls,  agens  et  vice-con- 
suls dans  les  ports  Strangers.  II  porte :  *  Le  consul  doit 
veiller  d'abord  a  ce  que,  conform^ment  auz  r^emens  qui,  a 
diflG^rentes  reprises,  soot  ^man^s  des  nos  chambres,  les  capi- 
taines,  &c.  se  prdsentent  au  consulat,  y  produisent  leurs  passe- 
portSf  &C..  11  s'assurera  de  Pauthenticitd  des  passe-ports  qui 
lui  ont  dt^  produits,  et  au  besoin  les  visera  gratis*^  Or,  robli- 
gation  de  produire  des  passe-ports  prdsupposant  ndcessaire- 
ment  Pobligation  d*en  avoir,  on  doit  conclure  que  les  Capi- 
taines  Pom^raniens  ne  se  conforment  pas  auz  rdglements  de 
leur  prince,  lorsqu'ils  naviguent  sans  passe-port  hors  de  la 
Baltique." 
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After  some  further  obserradons  to  the  same  purposei  he 
proceeds  :  *M1  n'eat  sans  doate  pas  n^cessaire  qae  les  formes 
accidentelles  d'aa  acte  soieot  les  m^mes  par-toot ;  il  est  aa 
coDtraire  certain  qae»  par-toat  elles  penrent  €tre  difi&rentes. 
De  U  c*est  an  principe  que  la  forme  de  tons  les  actes  quel- 
qaeconqnes  depend  des  coutames  revues  dans  les  lieu  o^  ces 
actes  sont  faites  ;  locm  regit  actum,  II  y  a  des  mazimes  g^n^- 
rales,  parce*qa*il  y  a  one  raisson  commune.  Mais  les  formes 
yarient  selon  les  lienx  et  les  temps,  parce  qn'elles  n'appar* 
tient  point  a  la  raison  universelle,  et  qa'eUes  ne  tienoent 
point  a  la  raison  aniverselle,  et  qo'elles  ne  tiennent  qn'aox 
pratiques  on  anx  mceurs  particulieres  de  chsqae  peuple. 

'<  Ainsiy  dans  certains  pays,  les  passe-ports  sont  exp6di€s  par 
le  premier  magistrat  de  PEtat ;  dans  d'autres,  ils  le  sont  par 
un  magistrat  moins  ^le?^  en  dignity.  Ici,  on  met  plus  de  so- 
lemnity dans  la  reaction  on  dans  I'^tre  ext^rieur  de  Pacte ; 
ailleurs,  on  en  met  moins.  II,  suffit  dans  tons  les  cas,  que  le 
passe-port  ezp^di^,  le  soit  par  Pautorit^  comp^tente  et  dans  la 
forme  usit^e  :  car  c'est  une  mazime  da  droit  des  gens,  que  et 
qui  est  authentique  dans  un  pays y  l^ est  pour  tou$.  La  jurisdic- 
tion d'un  Etat  ne  peut  s'etendre  au  dela  de  son  ttrritoire ; 
mais  le  caraclere  public  qa'un  Etat  attache  on  donne  ala  forme 
des  actes  qui  se  font  en  son  nom  par  ses  officiers,  ne  peat 
£tre  m^connu  nulle  part :  s'il  en  ^tait  autrement,  toute  com- 
munication r<^g1^e  entre  les  peuples  deyiendrait  impossible. 
De  la,  c'est  une  maiiroe  incontestable,  que  tout  acte  authen- 
tique, et  reconnu  tel  dans  le  pays  ouil  a^t^  r^dig^,  fait  preure 
parmi  nous  dans  les  affaires  politiques  et  ci?iles.  On  a  sentit 
qu'il  ^tait  n^essaire,  pour  les  relations  qui  existent  dans  les  di- 
vers Gouvernemens,  de  communiquer  aux  formes  particulieres 
des  actes/faits  dans  chaque  pays,  la  force  de  la  foi  poblique. 

**  Cons^quemment,  s'il  apparaissait,  dans  les  circonstances 
prdsentes,  un  veritable  passe-port,  et  s'il  ne  s'agissait  pas  de 
confronter  les  formes  accidentelles  et  extrinseqoes  de  cettc 
piece  avec  les  rdglemens  du  pays  dans  lequel  elle  a  dt^  exp^ 
dide,  toute  difficult^  serait  levde,  si  Pacte  se  trouyait  confom 
a  ces  reglemens.  Mais  nous  ne  sommes  pas  dans  an  telle  hj 
pothese.    II  ne  s'agit  de  sayoir  si  la  piece  pr^ent^e  cornm 
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passe-porty  est  rey^tue  des  formes  nsit^es  en  Prases  ;  il  s'agit 
d^ezaminer  si  cette  piece  est  un  vrai  passe-port.  La  question 
n'est  pas  UDiqaement  relative  a  la  forme  de  I'acte ;  elle 
frappe  tout  entiere  sur  le  fond  et  la  substance  de  Facte  m^me. 

*'  II  est  Evident  pour  les  hommes  de  tons  les  pays,  qu'un 
simple  certificat  de  construction  et  de  propri^t^  Prussienne, 
n'est  point  un  passe-port :  celar^ulte  de  la  nature  et  de  Tes- 
sence  meme  des  choses.  Si  un  tel  certificat  peut  suffire  pour 
Toyager  dans  la  Baltique,  ce  n'est  pas  parce  qu*il  ^qnivaut  a 
un  passe-port,  mais  parce  qu'on  peut  yoyager  dans  la  Baltique 
sans  passe-port.  Aussi  noustrouvons  a  bord  des  nayires  Prus- 
siens  qui  sortent  de  la  Baltique,  des  passe-ports  yeritables  et 
proprement  dits,  comme  nous  en  trouvons  sur  tons  les  navires 
Danois  et  Su^dois  qui  sortent  de  cette  mer  close  pour  nayi- 
guer  ailleurs. 

<*  11  serait  du  plus  grand  danger  de  transporter  hors  de  la 
Baltique,  des  usages  particuliers  dont  on  pourrait  si  facile- 
ment  abuser  contre  la  sQret^  des  autres  nations.  Nous  yo- 
yons  que  les  puissances  du  Nord  ont  toujours  respect^,  a  cet 
cgard,  le  droit  commun  de  tons  les  peuples, — qu'elles  n*ont 
jamais  ndglig^  de  donner  des  passe-ports  a  ceux  de  leurs  su* 
jets  qui  vienoent  dans  nos  mers,  ou  dans  les  mers  g^ndrales  ; 
et  que  Ton,  ne  peut  imputer  qu'a  la  negligence  du  capture, 
le  d^fautde  passe-port,  qui  a  ^t^  un  des  priocipaux  motifs  de 
son  arrestation.*' 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  role  d^equipage,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  defective,  and  adds  :  **  En  priucipe,  il  suffit 
que  la  propri^t<^  neutre  soit  prouv^e,  pour  qu'il  n'y  ait  pas 
lieu  a  la  confiscation  ^  et  la  propri^t^  neutre  peut  etr'e  prouvee, 
ind^pendamment  de  certaines  irr^larites  de  forme  :  mais  il 
faut  alors  que  les  preuves  de  neutrality  que  Ton  presente,  soieot 
assez  concluantes  pour  supplier  a  celles  qui  manqueot. 

*'  Dans  les  circonstances  actuelles,  on  exbibe,  par  excmple, 
des  pieces  qui  constatent  que  le  navire  dont  11  s'agit,  est  de  con- 
struction Prussienne,  et  qu*il  appartenait  a  des  Prussiens, 
lorsque  le  point  de  propriety  a  ete  vcrefie  par  Tinspecteur  de 
la  douane  a  Stettin  ;  mais,  post^rieurement,  une  propricte  pri- 
ginairement  Prussienne  a  pu  devinir  enneniie.     Quelle  assu- 
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cance  m?oi»  ddii8  ^ae  ceia  n^est  pas  ?  C'eat  aa  captor^  kpnii 
▼er  la  propria  neotre  par  le  pa8se«port»  par  le  r5le  d'iqv 
fge,  et  aatres  pieces  de  bord.  Toates  lea  preaonptioBS  aoi 
coDtre  loi,  8*il  n'eal  point  en  r^e. 

"  Des  pieces  aaUes  ne  Tident  pas  les  autrea  pieces  ;  elk 
pearent  m^nie  qael^uefois  concoarir  a  la  preove  de  la  T^iitf 
€X  acta  nmllo  eiiam  tliciiur  veriiat ;  maiSy  seloo  lea  occnreiicei 
le  defaot  absolo  de  certaines  pieces,  et  la  Datsre  dea  vices  qi 
Ton  remarque  dans  d'aatres,  out  one  infloettce  fi^o^rale  la 
ioate  la  cause. 

*'  Le  passe-port  est  la  preave  sp^ifiqae  que  Tea  o'est  pa 
rhomme  de  Pennemi,  et  qae  Ton  Toyage  aoos  la  protectioi 
d'QDe  poissance  oeatre  ;  i\  proave  que  le  pavittoo  n^est  p<dD 
UD  masque,  que  la  propriety  du  navire  u'est  pas  deveuue  ^ 
nemie,  et  que  le  capttaioe  cootioue  de  Tojager  sous  les  \oim  e 
la  tuielle  ^e  son  prince.  Supprimez  le  passe-port :  c^est  ei 
Tain  que  vous  proureriez  la  neutrality  originaire  du  nafire  el 
du  capitaine,  vous  n'avez  plus  aucune  preuve  l^ale  de  k 
neutrality  actuelle  ;  et  c'est  pourtant  a  ce  point  qu*il  &at  s^ 
fixer. "  Code  des  Prises  par  Ehfriche  FouMjiet,  Umu  2.  p. 
929,  et  seq. 

In  the  case  of  the  Republicany  which  ship  was  taken  sailing 
under  American  colours,  it  was  insisted  by  the  capton,  aaMng 
other  grounds  of  condemnation,  (1.)  that  the  vessel  hafiag  been 
transferred  from  the  former  proprietor  to  the  present  claimant, 
the  bill  of  sale  ought  to  be  produced.  (2.)  That  the  slup  wai 
Dot  provided  with  a  passport  according  to  the  f  5th  article  oi 
the  treaty  of  1778,  between  France  and  the  United  States,  be* 
cause  the  name  of  the  owner  was  not  specified  in  the  passport, 
and  the  oath  annexed. 

To  this  it  was  answered  by  the  claimant,  (1.)  that  the  vesMl 
not  being  enemy  built,  and  never  having  been  enemy  owned, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  produce  the  evidence  of  her  transfei 
from  one  American  t:itizen  to  another.  (2.)  That  the  tresty 
of  1 778  did  not  require  the  name  of  the  owner  to  be  expressed 
in  the  passpoxt,  but  that  it  was  sufficient  to  state  that  theves* 
sel  was  Atnerican  property. 
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ia  hii  GmdtffftMJ,  M.  Poktalis,  proceeded  m  fi>UewB : 

*<  U  ett  de  priocipe  que  la  propri^t^  neotre  do  oavire  et  de 
la  cargaiflon  doit  Itre  prouv^e,  et  que  celte  preave,  est  a  la 
cbai]^  do  capture.  C*e«t  aoe  autre  v^rit^,  que  la  preaye  de 
la  propri^^  oeutre  a  €ii  determio^e  par  lea  r^glemeDa- 

**  Dans  Fh^fpothese  pnSaente,  la  neutrality  da  aaYire,  U  &• 
publieain  et  de  sa  cargaison  est  elle  constat^e  ? 

**  Je  ne  m'arr^terai  point  a  robjectioa  d^uite  de  ce  que  le 
chaDgemenl  de  propri^t^  du  navire,  qui,  diton,  aiiparteoalt  aa- 
Irefois  a  des  propri^tuires  autres  que  ies  propri^taires  actueUr, 
B*e8t  point  prouvde  par  des  actet  authentiqucii.  Je  conviens, 
d'apres  le  r^lement  de  1778,  qu'une  telle  precaution  ne 
^erait  n^etaaire  que  dans  le  caa  d'un  navire  originairement 
de  conttruction  nu  de  propri^t^  ennemie. 

'*  Je  ne  m'arr^tenii  pas  non  plus  a  la  circonatance  que  le 
Bom  da  propri^taire  ou  dea  propri^tairea  da  navire  n'eet  point 
•p^ifiqaement  d^ign^  dans  le  paaae-port.  Le  traits  de  1778, 
pasa^  entre  la  France  et  lea  Etata  Unia  d^Am^riqae,  exige  aeal- 
ment  qae  le  navire  aoit  reconna  propriety  Am^ricaine,  aans 
nae  designation  particaliere  da  nom  du  prepri^taire. 

**  Maia  je  decouvre  dans  le  paaaeport  un  vice  qui  m^a  paru 
eaaentiel. 

"  Le  captor^  avoue,  dans  le  m^moire  manaacrit  qai  m'a  €i6 
remiSf  que  le  eapitaine^  avani  son.  depart^  doitpreter  terment^  en- 
Ira  U$  matfia  de$  qffUiert  de  la  marine^  que  le  navire  appartient  d 
un  on  plmieurt  eujett  des  EuUs  Unisf  Motu  autre  detignaiiim ;  il 
oiToae  encore  que  par  la  formule  annexde  au  traits  de  1779, 
cette  affirmation  aaeerment^e  doit  ^tre  a  la  auite  du  pasae-port 

**  Or,  j'ai  v^rifi^  qa'a  la  auite  du  paase-port  doot  le  capture 
tftait  porteur,  il  n'exiate  qu'une  declaration  d'affirmation,  aana 
aiicane  aignatare  ni  de  Tofficier  publique  devant  lequel  Taffinna- 
tion  aaaennent^e  a  dd  £tre  faite,  ni  de  la  partie  mSme  qui  eat 
cena^  avoir  pr^t^e  le  aerment.  On  ne  a'eat  done  point  con- 
bnai  ao  traits  de  1778. 

**  Ud  acte  n'eat  rien  a'il  n*eat  aigm^  ;  c*est  la  aignatare  qui 
fiat  toot.  Jaaque  la>  je  voia  moina  un  acte  qu'an  aimple  projet, 
Vaat  adire^uoa  reaction  qui  n'a  ^t^  ni  pr^c^d^rni  salvia  d'aa*' 
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con  effet  reel.  Je  sais  done  aatoris^  a  conclare  qae  PafiinBi- 
lion  asserment^e,  prescrite  par  le  traits  de  1778,  n'a  point  4i6 
faite. 

*'Le  traits  de  1778,  dit-on,  n'a  point  preterit  let  formalr- 
t^  da  patte-port  a  peine  de  nnllit^,  mait  tenlement  dant  Toljet 
d^arreier  et  de  privtnir  de  pari  on  d^autre  touies  dUeentiem  et 
ijuerelles, 

"  Le  fice  qae  j'ai  d^oayert  dans  le  patte«port  da  oaTire  U 
RepubUcainf  ne  tient  pat  aniqaement  a  la  ferine  de  Tacte  ;  il 
tient  a  ta  sabstance  :  car  an  acte  non  tign^  n'ezitte  pat.  Dam 
on  cat  pareil,  la  nnllit^  n'a  pat  betoin  d^^tre  prononc^  par  h 
loi  a  titre  de  peine ;  elle  ett  inh^rente  a  la  chote  mSme. 

"  VaiDoment  objecterait-on  qn'nn  acte  nQlproaTetonjonrtla' 
bonne  foi  de  celui  qui  en  est  porteor,  poiaqn'il  proore  til 
moint  le  desir  que  Ton  avait  de  te  le  procurer. 

**  Cela  est  vrai,  qaand  I'acte  n'ett  qa'  irr^;oIier ;  miit  la 
th^e  change,  t'il  t'agit  d'an  acte  imparikit  et  non  contonai^. 
Un  tel  acte  n'ajant  aucune  ezittence,  ne  pent  prodaire  aocoi 
effet. 

**  On  pretend  que  la  senle  nullity,  da  patte-port  ne  pent  et- 
trainer  la  confiscation  si  d'&illeors  la  propri^t^  neatre  est  coo- 
statue  par  les  autres  pieces. 

**  Je  con?iens  du  principe  g^n^ral ;  mait  je  crois  qae  ce 
principe  doit  (Itre  appliqu^  avec  discemement. 

*<  II  n'est  exactement  et  rigoureusement  vrai,  qae  lortqn^i] 
n'cst  question  que  d'une  nullity  qui  ne  peat  faire  sntpecter  h 
foi  de  la  personne.  Dans  la  cause  actuelle,  le  d^faat  de  signa- 
ture de  Tofficier  public  et  de  la  partie,  est  de  nature  a  Cure 
pr^sumer  qu'on  n'a  os^  affirmer  a  sermeot  la  neatralit^  do  oa- 
Tire. Ce  d^faut  n'iaflue  pas  seulement  sur  le  plat  on  tor  le 
mbins  de  sollennit^  de  Tacte  ;  il  emporte  Tacte  m^me,  et  il  fait 
suspecter  la  bonne  volant^  de  celui  qui  ^tait  tenu  de  le  rap- 
porter." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  other  defects  in  the  prooft  d 
proprietary  interest,  the  destination  of  the  ship  to  an  eD^ 
my's  port  combined  with  the  possession  of  fabe  papera,  mi 
other  circumstances  of  suspicion,  and  concludes  for  the  GODdeB< 
nation  of  the  ship  and  cargo.    lb,  p.  927. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Quinhu^  a  Swedish  vessel,  the  grouods  on 
which  the  captors  insisted  are  stated  by  M.  Portalib,  as  fol- 
lows : 

<<0n  pretend  que  le  passe-port,  n'^tant  sign^  par  le  roi  de 
Snede,  n'est  point  anthentiqne  ;  qa'il  n'indiqae  point  la  desti* 
nation  praise  du  narire,  puisqn'il  est  exp^di^  pour  aller  dans 
la  mer  oceidtntale  et  plu$  loin ;  qa'enfin,  dans  la  supposition  oa 
nn  tel  jmsse-port  ponrrait  Stre  l^gal,  le  capture  y  aurail  centre* 
renn  par  son  retour  a  Alicante,  ou  il  ^tait  d^ja  yenn  nne  pre- 
miere fois  dans  le  m^me  yoyage. 

*'  Ezaminons  ces  objections.  Nal  donte  que  dans  chaque 
pays,  les  passe-ports  doiyent  ^tre  exp^di^  par  Fautorit^  com- 
p^tente ;  mais  celoi  dont  il  s'agit,  Ta  ^t^  par  le  college  royal 
de  commerce  de  Snede  :  11  est  exp^di^  an  nom  du  roi ;  mais 
nous  ne  yoyons  nulle  part  que  la  signature  du  roi  f(jt  requise. 
En  g^n^ral,  dans  les  monarchies,  le  nom  du  roi  est  a  la  t^te  de 
tous  les  actes  publics ;  mai»  la  signature  du  roi  n'est  oppos^e 
qu'aux  actes  d^termin^  par  les  lois  de  chaque  pays. 

<*  Dire  que  le  passe*port  n*indiquait  point  une  destination 
precise,  c'est  ne  rien  dire  d'otile  ou  de  concluant. 

'<  Tons  les  voyages  de  mer  ne  se  resemblent  pas.  On  dis- 
tingue les  voyages  extraordinaires  d^avec  les  voyages  ordi- 
naires  ;  ceux  de  long  cours  d'avec  la  simple  caravane  ;  le  pe- 
tit cabotage,  du  grand  cabotage.  Tous  ceux  qui  ont  ^crit  sur 
les  afiaires  maritimes  nous  avertissent  que  les  passe-ports  dif- 
firent  dans  leur  ^nonciation,  selon  les  difiKrentes  espies  de 
voyages. 

"  II  est  impossible,  par  exemple,  qu'un  passe-port  pour  un 
voyage  de  long  cours  et  pour  aller  dans  un  lieu  d^termin^,  soit 
cott^u  dans  les  m^mes  termes  qu'un  passe-port  pour  la  cara- 
vane ;  car  la  caravane,  selon  la  definition  de  Fauteur  du  TraiU 
ies  Asturancesy  "  est  une  multiplicity  de  petits  voyages  qu*un 
capitaine  iait  dans  le  cours  de  sa  navigation.  II  se  nolise  pour 
an  port,  ou,  ^tant  arrive,  il  d^charge  la  marchandise,  exige  le 
Dolis,  se  nolisse  pour  un  autre  endroit,  ou  il  aborde,  fait  les 
mtoes  operations,  ainsi  successivement  d*un  port  a  rHutre 
jusqu*  a  ce  qu'il  revienne  au  port  d'ou  il  etait  parti.    Cea 
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lUvera  petits  roynges,  pris  cainiilati?eineDt»  ne  ibriMBt  qs^m 
voyage  unique  et  princtpale." 

**  Oo  comprend  que  par  la  nature  m^e  des  choset ,  on  fM» 
ae-port  pour  la  caravane,  ae  peuC  designer  avec  pr6ci9MM,  on 
lieu  plut6t  qu'uo  autre  ;  maia  les  reglemeoa  et  lea  ooatomet  da 
ehaque  pays  determine  la  caraFane,  et  poor  Pespace  ^oe  Faa 
peut  parcourir  en  faisant  ces  aortea  de  vojagea,  et  poar  la 
tema  pendant  lequel  on  peut  detneurer  en  oaer  araat  de  re* 
lourner  au  lieu  dn  depart.     Ainsi,  ron  aalt  qa*en  Fraace,  la 
petit  cabotage  comprend  toua  lea  porta  depaia  BBjoaoe  jmqa^i 
Dunkerque  inclusiFenaent ;  que  le  granrl  cabob^  a'^ead  a 
toute  autre  navigation  plus  ^loign^e,  qiii  D*eat  paa  deelaf€e  ve« 
yage  de  long  cours.     On  sait  encore  qae,  par  noa  reg)etaa 
Frangais,  la  graode  caravaoe  peut  durer  S  ana  aana  qoe  Tea  ail 
besoin  de  se  munir  d*un  nouveau  cong^.     On  aait,  eafia  qae 
les  congas  ou  passe  ports  sont  r^ig^  difil^remeDt,  aelon  qu*l 
a'agit  d'un  voyage  de  long  cours  ou  d'one  simple  caravaae. 

*'  Dans  les  circonstanceR  de  la  cause,  il  ne  a*^;iasai(  qaa 
d'une  simple  caravane  :  cela  est  convenu.  Le  pasee-porC  S^ 
vait  done  ^tre  conforne  a  la  nature  du  voyage  qae  Poo  eatra- 
prenoit.  De-la,  iious  lisons  dans  ce  passe-port,  admartotd' 
dentale  et  uUeriuSf  ad  ordinationem*  Les  mots,  ad  mtrt  mci- 
dentate  et  ulterius  sont  ind^Gois,  parce-que,  dana  ud  pa$se-poK 
pour  une  caravane,  il  est  impossible  de  designer  an  lieu  d^ler- 
iiiine.  Mais  on  adjoute,  ad  ordinaiionem^  pour  annoncer  qo'oa 
ne  peut  pas  abuser  de  la  latitude  donn^e  par  le  passe^rt,  ^ 
exc<^der  le  temps  et  r^t<pace  &x49  par  Tusage  oa  par  regk* 
mens  relativement  a  ces  sortes  de  voyages. 

*'  Aucune  loi  n'a  prohib^  aux  neutres  la  caravane  en  teas 
de  guerre  ;  car  la  neutrality  d'une  nation,  qui  n^est  pour  cette 
nation  que  la  continuation  de  T^at  de  paix,  doit  lui  garanlir 
tous  les  avantages  attaches  a  cet  etat. 

*'  Le  capture  ^tnit  done  muni  d'un  passe-port  r^lier,  Kgd 
et  conforme  a  Tespece  de  voyage  qu'il  a?ait  entrepris. 

"  A-t  il  contrevenu  a  ce  passe-port  ?  On  le  pretend  ;  bmm 
on  ne  le  prouve  pas.  Feu  importe  qu'apres  avoir  ^16  ant 
premiere  foia  a  Alicante,  il  y  aoit  retourn4  oa  qu'il  en  ait  §• 
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PiDtention.  Dans  la  caravane,  on  peat  aller,  yenir  et  retour- 
Der  au  meme  port,  pourvii  qu'oo  ne  fasse  pas  d^g^n^rei  la  ca- 
ravane  en  Toyage  de  loag  cours,  ou  que,  saos  caase  legitime  et 
coDstat^e,  ou  ue  voyajie  pas  au-dela  du  terns  determine  par  lea 
reglemeos  ou  par  la  coutume. 

<*  Or,  ici  la  couduite  du  capitaiue  De  pouvait  ^tre  suspecte, 
ni  par  rapport  a  la  dur^e  de  son  voys^e.  Done  point  de  con- 
travention au  passc-port.  11  est  done  Evident  que  la  prise  est 
invalide."    lb.  p.  935. 

In  the  case  of  the  Molly ^  taken  under  American  colours,  afler 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1800  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  the  ship  ivas  provided  with  the  passport,  as 
stipulated  by  the  treaty,  but  which  was  falsified  by  other  pa* 
pers  found  on  board,  showing  the  property  to  be  British. 

In  his  ConcluiionSf  M.  Duramd,  afler  stating  the  fects,  pro- 
ceeded as  follows : 

*<  La  preuve  resultant  d'un  acte  public,  tel  qu'un  passe-port, 
est  fondle  sur  la  confiance  r^ciproque  que  se  doivent  les  Gou* 
Ternemens  amis  ;  il  a  6t4  n^cessaire  au  mantien  de  Tharmonie 
qui  regne  entre  les  nations,  qu'on  se  contentat  de  part  et  d'au- 
tre  des  preuves  fournies  par  des  actes  revetus  de  signature 
d'officiers  publics  proposes  pour  cet  effet.  Ces  officiers  publics 
de  leur  cotes,  ont  416  obliges,  dans  la  plupart  des  cas,  de  s^eii 
rapporter  a  la  bonne  foi  de  ceux  qui  s^adressent  a  eux  pour 
obtenirleur  attache,  et  sans  doute  leur  confiance  est  quelque- 
fois  tromp^e.  II  leur  est  difficile,  pour  ne  pas  dire  impossible, 
de  discerner  les  propri^t^s  des  administr^s.  II  faut  done  quails 
8*en  rapportent  h  leur  declaration.  Par  example,  a  la  suite  da 
passe-port  du  Capit  BorrowdaU,  on  trouve  Tacte  du  serment 
qu'il  a  pr^te,  que  le  navire  qu*il  eommande  acfuelUmerU  e$t  un 
batiment  des  Etais-Unis  d'Amirique^  et  qu*aueun  citoyen  ou  sujel 
des  Puissances  presentement  en  guerre  n^y  a  aucune  pari  ou  tn- 
tiret^  soit  directement  soit  indiredement.  C*est  sur  la  foi  de  eel 
expose  que  le  Gouvernement  Americain  le  prisnd  sous  sa  jsao- 
regarde,  et  lui  accorde  sa  protection.  Ce  gouvernement  est 
trop  lojral  pour  ne  pas  ^tre  indignd  de  la  fraude  et  de  Pimpos- 
ture  qu*on  ne  craint  pas  de  mettre  en  usage  pour  surprendre 
un  passe^port  qui  coayre  la  propriety  Anglaise.    II  le  punirait. 
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ii*eD  dootou  pas,  s'il  aTait  connaiiaiice  de  la  tarprise  fiute  a  la 
boQDe-foi. 

**  Plus  il  est  facile  d'abaaer  de  la  coDfiance  qa*OD  GoaFeme* 
ment  est  oblige  d*accorder  a  ses  D^ociaos,  plus  on  doit  accnel- 
lier,  je  ne  dis  pas  les  pr^somptions,  mais  an  uoins  les  preares 
des  sapercheries  aazqaelles  ceoz-ci  peoFent  aToir  recoars  pow 
le  tromper.  Si  done  le  hasard  en  pr^ente,  et  qiPelles  sont  de 
nature  a  faire  snspecter  les  pieces  de  bord,  il  n'est  paa  dontenz 
qae  le  Cons^il  n'ait  le  droit  de  les  peser  dans  la  balance  im- 
partiale  de  la  justice,  et  de  les  faire  pr^raloir  Bar  les  preores 
l^;ales,  lorsqo'elles  sont  telles  qo'eUes  ne  peoFentse  concilier 
arec  elles. 

"  Les  lois  et  les  usages  prescment  de  recoeUMr  lea  d^darar 
tions  des  captar^,  de  les  interroger.  A  qooi  ces  prteantioos 
lerfiroient-elles,  s'il  n'^tait  pas  pennis  de  cbercber  la  rMt^i 
tracers  tons  les  d^toors  dans  lesqaels  se  cachent  les  n^godaos 
que  la  capidit^  porta  a  fiiForiser  TeDnemie  par  lea  mojens  les 
moins  d^licats  ? 

**  Une  lettre  est  encore  moins  suspecte  qo'an  d^daration,  et 
elle  ne  doit  pas  a?oir  moins  de  force  ;  il  est  impossible  de  sap- 
poser  que  celni  qai  en  ^tait  le  d^positaire,  suppose  un  titre  qui 
lui  porte  prejudice  :  on  doit  done  ajouter  foi  a  son  cooleoa,  et 
croire,  lorsqn'elle  preseute  des  r^nltat,  contraires  an  pieces 
de  bord,  que  celles-ci  sont  Pourrage  de  la  simnlaticm,  et 
qu'elles  ont  ^t^  obtenues  sur  un  fauz  ezpos^.  Je  pourrais 
maintenant  ezaminer  de  plus  pres  les  connaisemens,  et  Ton 
trouyerait  peut-etre,  en  les  comparant  les  uns  anz  autres  et 
avec  la  lettre  cit^e,  que  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  cargaimm 
est  ennemie  ;  mais  s'il  est  prouy^  que  le  boHmmU  appartient 
auz  Anglais,  c'est  une  consequence  n^essaire  que  la  cargaisoa 
soit  confisqu^e*  Tel  est  le  droit  consacr^  par  nos  traits,  par^ 
ticulierement  par  le  dernier  (art.  15.)  avec  les  Etats^Unii 
d!Am^rique."    Ib.p  .986. 
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NOTE  No.  III. 


TO  THB  CASK  OP  THE  AMIABLE  ISABELLA. 

AriicUs  of  the  French  treaiies  referred  to  in  the  text. 


Art  4.  The  salgects,  peo- 
ple, and  inhabitants  of  the  said 
United  States,  and  each  of 
them,  shall  not  pay  in  the 
ports,  harens,  roads,  isles,  ci- 
ties, and  places  under  the  do- 
mination of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  in  Europe,  any  other 
or  greater  duties  or  imposts, 
of  what  nature  soe?er  they 
may  be,  or  by  what  name  so- 
ever called,  than  those  which 
the  most  favoured  nations  are 
or  shall  be  obliged  to  pay; 
and  they  shall  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  liberties,  privileges, 
immunities,  and  exemptions  in 
trade,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce, whether  in  passing 
from  one  port  in  the  said  do- 
minions, in  Europe,  to  another, 
or  in  going  to  and  from  the 
same,  from  and  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  which  the  said  na- 
tions do  or  shall  enjoy. 

Art.  12.  The  merchant  ships 
of  either  of  the  parties  which 
shall  be  making  into  a  port  be- 
longing to  the  enemy  of  the 
other  ally,  and  concerning 
whose  voyage,  and  the  species 
of  goods  on  board  her,  there 


Art  4.  Les  sujets,  peuples 
et  habitans  des  dits  Etats  Unis, 
et  de  chacun  d'iceuz,  ne  pale- 
ront  dans  les  ports,  havres, 
rades,  isles,  villes  et  places  de 
la  domination  de  sa  Majesty 
tres  Chr^tienne  en  Europe, 
d'autres  ni  plus  grands  droits 
on  imp6ts  de  quelque  nature 
qu'ils  puissent  ^tre  et  quelque 
nom  qu'ils  puissent  avoir  que 
les  nations  les  plus  fiivoris^es 
sont,  ou  seront  tenues  de 
paier,  et  ils' jouiront  de  tons 
les  droits,  libert^s,  privilege 
et  exemtions  en  fait  de  n^goce, 
navigation  et  commerce  soit  en 
passant  d'un  port  a  un  autre 
des  dits  etats  du  roi  tres  Chre- 
tien en  Europe,  soit  en  y  allant 
ou  en  revenant  de  quelque 
partie  ou  pour  quelque  partie 
du  monde  que  ce  soit,  dont 
les  nations  susdites  jouissent 
ou  jouiront 

Art.  12.  Les  navires  mar- 
chands  des  deux  parties  qui 
seront  destines  pour  des  ports 
appartenants  a  une  puissance 
ennemie  de  Tautre  alli^,  et 
dont  le  vo'i'age  ou  la  nature  des 
marchandises  dont  ils  seront 
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•hall  be  just  groanda  of  suspi- 
cion, shall  be  obliged  to  eibi- 
bit«  as  well  upon  the  high  seas, 
as  io  the  ports  and  hareoa, 
not  only  her  passports^  but 
likewise  certiBcates,  expressly 
•howing  that  her  goods  are  not 
of  the  number  of  those  which 
have  been  prohibited  aa  con* 
tfaband. 

Art*  13.  If,  by  the  exhibiting 
of  the  abovesaid  cerii6cates, 
the  other  party  discover  there 
are  any  of  those  sorts  of  goods 
which  are  prohibited  and  de- 
clared contraband,  and  con- 
rigned  for  a  port  under  the 
obedience  of  hrs  enemies,  H 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  break  op 
the  hatches  of  such  phip,  or  to 
open  any  chest,  coffers,  packs, 
casks,  or  any  other  vessels 
found  therein,  or  to  remove 
the  smallest  parcels  of  her 
goods,  whether  such  ship  be* 
longs  to  the  subjects  of  France, 
or  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
United  States,  unless  the  la- 
ding be  brought  on  shore  in 
the  presence  of  the  officers  of 
the  Court  of  AdoMraky,  and 
an  inventory  thereof  made  ; 
but  there  shall  be  uo  allowance 
to  sell,  exchange,  or  alienate 
the  same,  in  any  manner,  until 
after  that  doe  and  lawful  pro- 
cess shall  have  been  had 
against  such  prohibited  goods, 


chai^  donnermt  de  jastM 
sonpfons,  seront  tenos  d*ex* 
hiber  soit  en  haute  mer,  soit 
dans  let  porta  et  havres,  noo 
sealement  lenrs  paste-ports 
mais  encore  lea  certificatt  qui 
coottateroDt  exprestemeol  que 
leur  cbaigement  n'ett  pas  da 
la  quality  de  cans  qui  tool 
prohib^s  cobom  contrebandc. 
Art.  15.  Si  rexhihitfon  das 
dits  certi6catt  conduit  a  dd« 
coovrir  qne  le  navire  potln 
det  marchaodises  prohibiet  Ct 
reput^es  contrabande,  csas%»> 
n^a  poor  nn  port  enoeai,  H 
ne  sera  pas  permis  de  briser 
les  ^coutvHes  des  dits  naviref , 
ni  d'ouvrir  ancone  caisse,  cof- 
fre,  maHe,  ballots,  tooneaox  et 
autres  caistes  qui  s'y  troove* 
rout,  on  d'en  d^aceretd^ 
toumer  la  moindre  puii  des 
marchandises  sok  qoe  le  nn* 
vire  appartienne  anx  snjett  d« 
roi  tres  cbr^tien  on  aax  hahi* 
tans  des  Etats  Unis,  jusqe'  I 
ce  que  la  cargaison  ait  dt6  anise 
s^  terre  en  presence  des  ofl^ 
ciers  des  Court  d'AnBiraot^,et 
que  rioventaire  en  ait  ^U  fait ; 
mais  on  ne  permetira  pat  de 
vendre,  Changer  on  ali^cr 
les  navires  on  lenr  cargaison 
en  raaniere  qnelconqne,  nvant 
que  le  procds  ait  6\j&  fait  et  par^ 
hut  l^galement  poor  deckirsr 
la  contrebandfty  ct    ^ii%    la 
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and  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
shall,  by  a  sentence  pronoon* 
ced,  have  confiscated  the  same : 
savii^  a]wa}fs  as  well  the  ship 
itself  as  any  other  goods  found 
therein,  which  hy  this  treaty 
are  to  be  esteemed  free,  net* 
ther  may  they  be  detained  on 
pretence  of  their  being  as  it 
were  infected  by  the  prohibit- 
ed goods,  much  less  shall  they 
he  confiscated  as  lawfol  prize  : 
but  if  not  the  whole  cargo,  bat 
only  part  thereof,  shall  consist 
af  prohibited   or    contraband 
goods,  and  the  commander  of 
the  ship  shall  be   ready  and 
willing  to  deliyer  them  to  the 
captor,   who  has    discovered 
them,  in  such  case,  the  captor 
having  received  those  goods, 
shall  forthwith  discharge  the 
«hip,  and  not  hinder  her  by 
any  means,  freely  to  prosecute 
the  voyage  on  which  she  was 
lK>und.     Bat  in  case  the  con- 
traband merchandises  cannot 
be  all  received  on  board  the 
vessel  of  the  captor,  then  the 
captor  may,    notwithstanding 
the  offer  of  delivering  him  the 
contraband   goods,   carry  the 
vessel  into  the  nearest  port, 
agreeably  to  what  is  above  di- 
rected. 


Vol.  VI. 


couTB  d'anirant^  auront  pro- 
Qonc^    iear    confiscation   pat 
jugement,  sans  prejudice  n€an*> 
moias  des  navires,  aiosi  qat 
des  marchandises  qai  en  verta 
du  traits  doivent  6tre  cens^es 
libres.    II  ne  sera  pas  perimi 
retenir  ces  marchandises  sous 
preteite  qa^elles  ont  6U&  enta^ 
ch^s  par  les  marchandises  da 
contrebande  et  bien  moins  eo^ 
core  de  les  confisquer  comme 
des  prises  legales.     Dans  4e 
cas  ou  one  partie  seulement  et 
non  la  totality  du  chargeraeiit 
consisteroit   en  marchandises 
de  contrebande,  et  que  le  com- 
mandant du  vaisseau  consente 
a  les  delivrer  au  corsaire  qui 
les  aura  d^cou verts,  alors  le 
capitaine  qui  aura  fait  la  prtse, 
apres  avoir  re9u  ces  marchan- 
dises doit  incontinent  rel&cher 
le  navire  et  ne  doit  I'emp^cher 
en  aucune  mani^re  de  conti- 
nuer  son  vbyage.     Mais  dans 
le  cas  oc^  les  marchandises  de 
contrebande  ne  porjrroient  pas 
^tre   toutes   charg^es    sur  le 
vaisseau  capteur,  alors  le  capi- 
taine da  dit  vaisseau  sera  le 
mattre,  raalgre  Tofire  de  re- 
mettre  la  contrebande,  de  con* 
4aire   le  patron  dans  le  plus 
procbain  port,  confbrm^inent 
i  ce  qui  .est    pn^crk    plas 
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Art  14.  On  the  coDtrarj,  it 
18  agreed,  that  whatever  shall 
be  found  to  be  laden  by  the 
sobjeets  and  inhabitants  of 
either  party  on  any  ship  be- 
longing to  the  enefloies  of  the 
other,  or  to  their  subjects,  the 
whole,  although  it  be  not  of 
the  sort  of  prohibited  goods, 
may  be  conBscated  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 
enemy,  except  such  goods  and 
merchandises  as  were  put  on 
board  such  ship  before  the  de- 
claration of  war,  or  e?en  after 
such  declaration,  if  so  be  it 
were  done  without  knowledge 
of  such  declaration,  so  that  the 
goods  of  the  subjects  and  peo- 
ple of  either  party,  whether 
they  be  of  the  nature  of  such 
as  are  prohibited  or  otherwise, 
which,  as  is  afore  said,  were 
put  on  board  any  ship  belong- 
ing to  an  enemy  before  the 
war,  or  aAer  the  declaration 
of  the  same,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  shall  no  ways  be 
liable  to  coo6scation,  but  shall 
well  and  truly  be  restored 
without  delay  to  the  proprie- 
tors demanding  the  same  ;  but 
so  as  that  if  the  said  merchan- 
dises be  contraband,  it  shall 
not  be  any  ways  lawful  to  car- 
ry them  afterwards  to  any 
ports  belonging  to  the  enemy. 


Art  14*  On  est  coDTenvan 
contraire,  que  tout  ce  qui  sc 
trouvera  chaig^  par  les  sojeli 
respectifr  but  des  navires  ap- 
partenants  aux  ennemis  dc 
I'autre  partie  on  a  leura  sujets, 
sera  confisqu^  sans  distinctioii 
des  marchandiaes  prohib^es  on 
non  prohib^e8,ain8i  et  de  mtes 
que  si  elles  apparlenoient  a 
Tennemi,  a  PexcepCion  toote 
fois,  des  eftte  et  marchandiaes 
qui  auront  €t6  ons  ii  boid  des 
dits  nayires  avant  la  d6dan- 
tion,  de  guerre  on  m^me  apres 
la  dite  d^daratioo,  si  an  mo- 
ment du  chargement  on  a  pa 
rignorer  de  maniere  que  les 
merchandises  des  sujets  des 
deux  parties,  soit  qn'ellesse 
trouyent  do  nombre  de  ce/les 
de  contrebande  oo  aatrement, 
les  quelles  comme  il  yient 
d'etre  dit  auront  ^ti  mi^es  a 
bord  d'un  vaisaeau  appartenaot 
a  Tennemi  avant  la  guerre  on 
m^me  apres  la  dite  declaration, 
I'orsqu'on  I'ignoroit  ne  seront 
en  aucune  maniere,  sujetes  t 
confiscation,  mais  seront  fi- 
delement  et  de  bonne  foi  ren- 
dues  sans  delai  a  lears  proprie* 
taires,  qui  l^s  reclameront ; 
bien  entendo  n^anmoins,  qu*il 
ne  soit  pas  permis  de  porter 
dans  les  ports  ennemis  lea 
marchandiaes    qui   seront  de 
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«7. 


The  two  contractiDg  parties 
agree,  that  the  term  of  two 
mo&ths  being  passed  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  their  re* 
specti?e  subjects,  from  what- 
erer  part  of  the  world  they 
come,  shall  not  plead  the  ig- 
norance mentioned  in  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Art.  15.  And  that  more  ef- 
fectual care  may  be  taken  for 
the  security  of  the  subjects 
and  inhabitants  of  both  parties, 
that  they  suffer  no  injury  by 
the  men  of  war  or  privateers 
of  the   other  party,   all  the 
commanders  of  the  ships  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  and  of 
the  said  United  States,  and  all 
their  subjects  and  inhabitants, 
shall  be  forbid  doing  any  in- 
jury or  damage  to  the  other 
side  ;  and  if  they  act  to  the 
contrary  they  shall  be  punish- 
ed,  and  shall    moreover    be 
bound  to  make  satisfaction  for 
all  matter  of  damage,  and  the 
interest  thereof,  by  reparation, 
under  the  pain  and  obligation 
of  their  person  and  goods. 

Art.  23.  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  all  and  singular  the  sub- 
jects of  the  most  christian 
king,  and  the  citizens,  people, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  said 
United  States,  to  sail  with  their 
ships  with  all  manner  of  liber- 


contrebande.  Les  deux  par- 
ties contractantes  conviennent 
que  le  tenne  de  deux  mois 
pass^  depuis  la  declaration  de 
guerre,  leurs  sujets  respectifs, 
de  quelque  partie  du  monde 
qu'ils  viennent,  ne  pourront 
plus  alMguer  Tignorance  dont 
il  est  question  dans  le  present 
article. 

Art.  15.  £t  afin  de  poorvoir 
plus  efficacement  a  la  sQret^ 
des    sujets  des  deux  parties 
contractantes,   pour  qu'il  ne 
leur  soit  fait  aucun  prejudice 
par  les  vaisseaux  de  guerre 
de  I'autre  partie,  ou  par  des 
armateurs  particuliers,  il  sera 
fait  defense  a  tons  capitaines 
des  vaisseaux  de  sa  Majesty 
tres  Chr^tienne    et  des  dits 
Etats  Unis,  et  a  tons  leurs  su- 
jets de  faire  aucun  dommage 
ou  insulte  a  ceux  de  Tautre 
partie,  et  au  cas  ou  ils  y  con- 
treviendroient,  ils  en  seront 
punis  et  de  plus  ils  seront  te- 
nus  et  oblig^  en  leurs  person- 
nes  et  en  leurs  bieos  de  r^- 
parer  tons  les  dommages  et 
int^r^ts. 

Art.  23*  II  sera  permis  k 
tons  et  un  chacun  des  sujets  da 
roi  tres  chr^tien  et  aux  citoi- 
ens>  pen  pie  et  habitans  des 
susdits  Etats  Unis,  de  naviguer 
avec  leurs  bitimens  avec  toute 
liberty  et  surety,   sans  qu'il 
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tf  and  seairitj,  no  dittiBctioii 
being  made  who  are  the  pro* 
prieton  of  the  merchaodiaea 
laden  thereon,  firom  anj  port 
to  the  places  of  those  who  now 
are»  or  hereafter  shall  be«  at 
eomi^  with  the  most  christian 
hing,  or  the  United  States.    It 
shall  likewise  be  Inwful  for  the 
subjects  and  inhabitaots  afore- 
said, to  sail  with  the  ships  and 
merchandises  aforementioned, 
and  to  trade  with  the  same  li- 
berty and  security   from  the 
places,  ports,  and  havens  of 
those  who  are  enemies  of  both 
or  either  party,  witboot  any 
opposition  or  distarbance  what- 
soever, not  only  directly  from 
the  places  of  the  enemy  afore- 
meotioned  to  neutral   places, 
but  also   from  one  place  be- 
longing to  an  enemy  to  ano- 
ther place  belonging  to  an  e- 
nemy,  whether  they  be  under 
the  jurisdiction   of  the   same 
prince,  or  under  several.  And 
it  is  hereby  stipulated,    that 
free  ships  shall   also  give   a 
freedom    to  goods,   and    that 
every  thing  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  free  and  exempt  which 
shall  be  found  on  board   the 
ships  belonging  to  the  subjects 
of  either  of  the  confederates, 
although  the  whole  lading,  or 
any  other  part  thereof,  should 
appertain  to  the  enemies  of 


poisse  ^tre  fiui  d'exocplion  i 
cet  ^rd,  a  rmisoo  des  proprii* 
taires  des  ■nrchandisas  clinf^ 
g^es  snr  lea  dita  b&ti»eas,  w%* 
nant  de  qnelque  port  ^e  ce  soit 
at  destin^  poor  qoelqoe  plaon 
d'one  pnissance  actnelleniMit 
ennemie,  on  qoi  poarra  Tetre 
dans  la  suite  de  sa  majesty  tres 
chr^tienne  on  des  Etats  Unis. 
11  sera  permis  ^gaJemeot  aox 
sojets  et  bsbiCaos  snsoieotion- 
n^  de  navigier  avec  leors  Tail* 
seaox  et  marcbandises  et  de 
frequenter  arec  la  ratee  li- 
berty   et   snrete  les  places* 
.ports,  et    havres    des   puis* 
sances  ennemies  des  deoz  par* 
ties    Gontractantea    on  d^une 
d'entre   elles  sans  opposition 
ni  trouble,  et  de  faire  le  com- 
merce non  seulement  directe- 
ment  des  ports    de  reunemi 
susdit  a  un  port  neotre,  mais 
aussi  d'un   port  eonemi  a  un 
autre  port  ennemi,  soit  qu'il 
se  trouve  sous   sa  jurisdiction 
ou  sous  celle  de  plusieurs ;  et 
il  est  stipul<5e   par  le  present 
traits  que  les  batimens  libres 
assureront  ^galement  la  liber* 
te  des  marcbandises,   et  qu'on 
jugera  libres  toutes  les  choses 
qui   se  trouve  root  abord  des 
navires  aparteoants  auz  sujets 
d'une  des  parties coutractantes, 
quimd  m^me  le  chargement  on 
partie    d'icelui    apartiendroit 
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either,  ctntrabancl  goods  boing 
always  excepted*  It  is  also 
agreed  io  like  maoiier,  that  the 
same  liberty  be  extended  to 
persons  who  are  on  board  a 
free  ship,  with  this  effect,  that 
aHhoogh  they  be  enemies  to 
both  or  either  party,  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free 
ship,  unless  they  are  soldien, 
and  in  actual  serrice  of  the 
enemies. 


Art.  24.  This  liberty  of  na- 
Tig^tion  and  commerce  shall 
extend  to  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dises, excepting  those  only 
which  are  distinguisihed  by  the 
name  of  contraband ;  and  under 
this  name  of  contraband,  or 
prohibited  goods,  shall  be  com- 
prehended arms,  great  guns, 
bombs  with  the  fuses,  and 
other  things  belonging  to  them, 
cannon  ba1],gunpowder,match, 
pikes,  swords,  lances,  spears, 
halberds,  mortars,  petards, 
grenades,  saltpetre,  muskets, 
musket  ball,  bucklers,  helmets, 
breast  plates,  coats  of  mail, 
and  the  like  kinds  of  arms,  pro- 
per for  arming  soldiers,  mus- 
ket rests,  belts,  horses  with 
their  furniture,  and  all  other 
warlike  instruments  whaterer. 
These    merchandises    which 


aux  eonemis  de  Vane  des  deux ; 
bien  enteoda  n^anmoins  que 
le  contrebande  sera  toujoura 
excepts  II  est  Element 
coovenu  que  cette  meme  li» 
bert^  s'^teodroit  aux  personnet 
qui  poarroient  se  troaver  a* 
bord  da  b&timent  libre  quand 
m^me  elles  seroieot  ennemiet 
de  Tone  des  deux  parties  con- 
tractantes,  et  elles  ne  pourront 
^tre  enle?^s  des  dits  nayiret 
^  moins  qu'elles  ne  soient  mi- 
litaires  et  actuellement  an  ser- 
vice de  Tennemi. 

Art.  24.  Cette  liberty  de  na- 
vigation et  de  commerce  doit 
s'dtendre  sur  toutes  sortes  de 
marchandises,  k  Texception 
seulement  de  celles  qui  sont 
designees  sous  le  nom  de  con- 
trebande :  Sous  ce  nom  de 
contrebande  ou  de  marchan- 
dises prohib^es  doivent  6tre 
compris  les  armes,  canons, 
bombes  arec  leurs  fusses  et 
autres  choses  y  relatives,  bou- 
lets,  poudre  a  tirer,  m^che^, 
piques,  ep^es,  lances,  dards, 
hallebardes,  mortiers,  petards 
grenades,  salp^tre,  fusils,  bal- 
les,  boucliers,  casques,  cuiras- 
ses, cote  de  mailles,  et  autres 
armes  de  cette  espece,  propres 
a  armer  les  soldats,  porte- 
mousqueton,  baudriers,  che- 
vaux  avec  leurs  Equipages,  et 
tons    autres    instrumeds    de 
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follow,  sball  Dot  be  reckoned 
among  contratiand  or  prohibit- 
ed goods :   that  b  to  say,  all 
sorts  of  cloths,  and  all  other 
manofftctures  woven  of   any 
wool,  flax,  silk,  cotton,  or  any 
other  materials  whaterer,  all 
kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  to- 
gether with  the  species  where- 
of they  are  used  to  be  made, 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  coined 
as  nncoined,  tin,  iron,  latten, 
copper,  brass,  coals ;  as  also 
wheat  and  barley,  and  other 
kind  of  com  and  pulse ;  tobac- 
co, and  likewise  all  manner  of 
spices  ;   salted    and    smoked 
flesh,  salted  fish,   cheese  and 
butter,  beer,  oils,  wines,  su- 
gars, and   all  sorts   of  salts ; 
and  in  general   all  provisions 
which  serve  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  mankind  and  the  sus- 
tenance of  life  ;  furthermore, 
all  kinds  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax, 
tar,  pitch,  ropes,  cables,  sails, 
sail  cloths,  anchors,  and  any 
parts  of  anchors,  also  ships' 
masts,    planks,     boards    and 
beams  of  what  trees  soever  ; 
and  all  other  things  proper  ei- 
ther for  building  or  repairing 
ships,    and    all    other  goods 
whatever  which  have  not  been 
worked  into  the  form  of  any 
instrument  or  thing  prepared 
for  war  by  land  or  by  sea,  shall 
not  be    reputed   contraband. 


guerre  qaekonqoei.  Lesmar- 
chandises  denomni^es  ci-apres 
ne  seront  pas  comprises  pami 
la  contrebande  oa  choses  pro> 
bibles,  savoir  toQtes  sortes  de 
draps  et  tootes  sutres  €iofk» 
de  laine,  lin  soye,  cotoa  on 
d'autres  matieres  queiquoques; 
toutes  sortes  de  vetemens  avec 
les  etofies  dont  on  a  coatome 
de  les  faire,  Vor  et  Varg^nt 
monnoi^  oo  oon,  I'etain,  le  fer 
laiton,  cuivre,  urain,    clur- 
bons,  de  m^me  que  le  froment 
et  Torge,  et  toute  autre  sorte 
de  bleds  et  legumes  ;  le  tabac 
et  toutes  les  sortes  d'eptceries, 
la  viande  sal^  et  fom^,  pois- 
son  sale,  fromage  et  benrre, 
bierre,  huiles.-  vins,  sucres,et 
toote  esp^e  de  sel,  et  en  g^- 
n^ral  toutes  provisions  servant 
pour  la  nourritore  de  rhomme 
et  pour  le  soutien  de  la  vie. 
De  plus,  toutes  sortes  de  coton, 
de  chanvre,  lin,  goudron,  poiz, 
cordes,  cables,  voiles,  tmles  a 
voiles,  ancres,  parties  d'ancres, 
mats,  planches,   madriers,  et 
hois  de  toute  espece,  et  toutes 
autres    choses    propres  a  la 
construction  et  reparation  des 
vaisseaux  et  autres   matieres 
quelconques  qui   n*ont  pas  la 
forme  d'un  instrument  pr^par^, 
pour   la    guerre    par     terw 
comme  par  mer,  ne  seront  pai 
repute  coDtrebaDde   et  eft 
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math  less  such  as  have  been 
already  wrought  and  made  ap 
for  any  other  use  :  all  which 
shall  be  wholly  reckoned  a- 
mong  free  goods ;  as  likewise 
all  other  merchandises  and 
things  which  are  not  compre- 
hended and  particularly  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  enu- 
meration of  contraband  goods ; 
so  that  they  may  be  transport- 
ed and  carried  in  the  freest 
manner  by  the  subjects  of  both 
confederates,  even  to  places 
belonging  to  an  enemy,  such 
towns  or  places  being  only  ex- 
cepted, as  are  at  that  time  be- 
sieged, blocked  up,  or  in?est- 
ed. 

Art.  25.  To  the  end  that  all 
manner  of  dissentions  and  quar- 
rels may  be  avoided  and  pre- 
vented, on  one  side  and  the 
other,  it  is  agreed,  that  in 
case  either  of  the  parties  here- 
to should  be  engaged  in  war, 
the  ships  and  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  subjects  or  people 
of  the  other  ally,  must  be  fur- 
nished with  sea  letters  or 
passports, expressing  the  name, 
property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship, 
as  also  the  name  and  place  of 
habitation  of  the  master  or 
commander  of  the  said  ship, 
that  it  may  appear  thereby  that 
the  ship  really  and  truly  be- 
longs to  the  suiyects  of  one  of 


core  moins  celles  qui  sent  d^- 
ja  prepar^es  pour  quelqu'  au- 
tre usage :  Toutes  les  choses 
denomm^es  cidessus  doivent 
^tre  comprises  parmi  les  mar- 
chandises,  libres,  de  m^me  que 
toutes  les  autres  marchandise 
et  effets  qui  ne  sent  pas  compris 
et  particulierement  nomm^ 
dans  r^num^ration  des  mar- 
chandises  de  contrebande  ;  de 
maniere  qu'elles  pourront  ^tre 
transport^es  et  conduites  de  la 
maniere  la  plus  libre  par  les 
sujets  des  deux  parties  contrac- 
tantes  dans  des  places  enne- 
mies,  a  Texception  n^nmoins 
de  celles  qui  se  trouveroient 
actuellement  assieg^es,  blo^ 
qu^es  00  investies. 

Art.  25.  Afin  d'^carter  et 
de  prevenir  de  part  et  d'autre 
toutes  discussions  et  querelles 
il  a  ^i6  convenu  que  dans  le 
cas  ou  Pune  des  deux  parties  se 
trouveroit  engag^e  dans  une 
guerre,  les  vaisseaux  et  biti- 
mens  apartenans  aux  sujets  ou 
people  de  I'autre  alli^  devront 
^tre  pourvus  de  lettres  de  mer 
ou  passe-ports,  lesquels  expri- 
meront  le  nom,  la  propri^t^  et 
le  port  du  navire,  aiosi  que  le 
nom  et  la  demeure  du  maitre 
ou  commandant  du  dit  vais- 
seau,  afio  qu'il  aparoisse  par  la 
que  le  m^me  vaisseau  apartient 
r^llement  et  v^ritablement 
aux  sujets  de  Tune  des  deux 
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tbe  |Mirtiefl»  which  patspoit 
shall  be  Dude  out  and  g^nted 
according  to  the  form  annexed 
to  thif  treaty  ;  they  shall  like' 
wise  be  recalled  every  year, 
Aat  if,  if  the  ship  happens  to 
retom  home  within  the  space 
of  a  year*  it  is  likewise  a* 
greed,  that  such  ships,  being 
kklen,  are  to  be  provided  not 
only  with  passports  as  above- 
mentioned,  bat  also  with  cer- 
tificates, containing  the  seve- 
ral particulars  of  the  cargo, 
the  place  whence  the  ship 
eailed,  and  whither  she  is 
boond,  that  so  it  may  be  knoMm 
whether  any  forbidden  or  con- 
traband gooils  be  on  board  the 
same  ;  which  certificates  shall 
be  made  ont  by  the  officers  of 
the  plaee  whence  the  ship  set 
sail,  in  the  accastomed  form  ; 
and  if  any  one  shall  think  it  fit 
or  advisable  to  express  in  the 
said  certificates  the  person  to 
whom  the  goods  on  board  be- 
long, he  may  freely  do  so. 

Art.  26.  The  ships  of  the 
subjects  and  tDhabitants  of  ei- 
ther of  the  parties,  coming 
upon  any  coasts  belonging  to 
either  of  the  said  allies,  but 
not  willing  to  enter  into  port, 
or  being  entered  into  port  and 
not  willing  to  unload  their  car- 
goes«  or  break  bulk,  they  shall 


parties  contractaBtes ;  lequel 
passe-port,  devra  ^re  ixpe§ti 
selon  le  modele  wantMn^  an 
present  traits.  Ces  passe-porfs 
devront  Element  etre  renon- 
▼elles  chaqne  ann^e  dans  le 
cas  ou  le  vaissean  retonne 
chez  Ini  dans  I'espace  d*«ne 
ann^.  II  a  €t€  convene  ^gale* 
mentqne  les  vaisseaaz  ensmen- 
tionn^s  dans  le  cas  ed  ils  se» 
roient  ckaig^  devront  ^tre 
ponrvQs  nott  teuilemeiA  4e 
passe-ports  mais  ansei  de  eer^ 
lificats^  contenant  le  detail  de 
la  cargaitoo,  le  lien  d^on  le' 
vaisseaa  eat  parti,  et  la  deda- 
ration  ^ea  marchandises  de 
contrebande  qui  pourroientse 
trouver  abord  ;  lesquels  certi- 
ficats  devront  etre  ^zpedi^ 
dans  la  forme  accootooie^  par 
les  officiers  du  lieu  d'ou  le 
vaisseau  aura  iatt  voile,  et  s'il 
^toit  jug^  utile  ou  prudeirt 
d'exprimer  dans  lea  dits  passe- 
ports  la  personne  a  la^ueUe 
les  marchandises  apartienneot, 
on  pourra  le  faire  librement 

Art.  26.  Dans  le  cas  oa  ks 
vaisseaux  des  sojets  et  habi- 
tans  de  Pune  des  deux  parties 
contractantes  aprocheroieat 
des  c5tes  de  Fautre,  sans  ce 
pendant  avoir  le  dessein  d'en* 
trer  dans  le  port,  ou  apres  £tre 
entr^,  sans  avoir  le  dessein  de 
d^chai^tsr   la    cargaison,   oo 
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be  treated  accoMing  to  the  ge- 
neral rules  prescribed  or  to 
be  prescribed,  relative  to  the 
object  io  qaestioD. 


Art.  27.  If  the  ships  of  the 
said  subjects,  people,  or  inha- 
bitants of  either  of  the  parties 
shall  be  met  with,  either  sail- 
ing along  the  coasts,  or  on  the 
high  seas,  by  any  ship  of  war 
of  the  other,  or  by  any  pri- 
vateers, the  said  ships  of  war 
or  privateers,  for  the  avoiding 
of  any  disorder,  shall  remain 
out  of  cannon  shot,  and  may 
send  their   boats  aboard  the 
merchant  ship  which  they  shall 
so  meet  with,and  may  enter  her 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
men  only,  to  whom  the  master 
or  commander  of  such  ship  or 
vessel  shall  exhibit  his  pass- 
port concerning  the  property 
of  the  ship,  made  out  accord- 
ing to  the  form  inserted  in  this 
present  treaty,  and  the  ship, 
when  she  shall  have  showed 
floch  passport,  shall  be  free  and 
at  liberty  to  pursue  her  voy- 
age, so  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  molest  or  search  her  in  any 
manner,  or  to  give  her  chase, 
or  force  her  to  quit  her  in- 
tended course. 

Art.  28.  It  is  also  agreed, 
thai  all  goods  when  once  put 
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rompre  leur  charge,  on  se 
conduira  a  leur  ^gard  soirant 
les  r^lemens  gen^reaux  pre- 
sents ou  a  prescrire  relative- 
ment  a  Tobjet  dont  il  est  ques- 
tion. 

Art.  27.  Lorsqu'on  bitiment 
apartenant  aux  dits  sujets,  peu- 
ple  et   habitans  de  Tune  des 
deux   parties,    sera    recontr^ 
naviguant  le  long  des  cdtes  oa 
en  pleine  mer,  par  un  vaisseaa 
de   guerre  de  I'autre,  ou  par 
un   armateur,  le  dit  vaisseaa 
de  guerre,  ou  armateur,  aBn 
d*^viter  tout  d^sordre,  se  tien- 
dra  hors  de  la  port^e  du  canon, 
et  pourra  envoier  sa  chaloupe 
abord  du  b&timent  marchand^ 
et  y  faire  entrer  deux  ou  trois 
homroes,  aux  quels  le  maltre 
ou   commandant  du   bitiment 
montrera  son  passe-port,  lequel 
devra  ^tre  conform^  a  la  for- 
mule  annex^e  au  present  traits, 
et  constatera  la  propri^t^  du 
b^timent,  et  apres  que  le  dit 
bailment  aura  exhibd  un  pareil 
passe-port,  il  lui  sera  libre  de 
continuer  son  voVage  et  il  ne 
sera  pas  permis  de  le  moles- 
ter, ni  de  cherchcr  en  aucune 
maniere,     de    lui    donner  la 
chasse,  ou  de  le    forcer  de 
quitter  la  course  qu'il  s'^toit 
propos^e* 

Art.  28.  11  est  convenu  que 
lorsque  lea  marchandises  au- 
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on  board  the  ghips  or  yessels 
of  either  of  the  two  cootr^ct- 
ing  parties,  shall  be  subject  to 
Dp  farther  yisitatioo ;  bqt  all 
▼isitatioD  or  search  shall  be 
made  beforehand,  and  all  pro- 
hibited goods  shall  be  stopped 
on  the  spot,  before  the  same 
be  pat  on  board,  aniess  there 
are  manifest  tokens  or  prooft 
of  fraudulent  practice  ;  nor 
shall  either  the  persons  or 
goods  of  the  subjects  of  his 
most  christian  majesty  or  the 
United  States,  be  put  under 
any  arrest,  or  molested  by  aoy 
other  kind  of  embargo  for  that 
cause  ;  and  only  the  subject  of 
that  state  to  whom  the  said 
goods  have  been  or  shall  be 
prohibited,  and  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  sell  or  alienate  such 
sort  of  goods,  shall  be  duly  pu- 
nished for  the  offence. 


ront  4i6  charg^es  rar  let  fail* 
seaux  ou  bitinieiis  de  Tqne  del 
deux    parties     cootractaotes^ 
elles  ne  poarront  plus  Itre  ai- 
sujeties  a  aocune  risite ;  toate 
visite    et    recherche    doTant 
6tre  faite  ayant  le  chaigement, 
et  les  marchandiaes  prohib^ei 
de?ant  ^tre  arr^t^es  et  saisei 
snr  la  plage  arant  de  pouwcii 
Itre  emblirqoto  a  moins  qu'oo 
n'ait  des  indices  manVfesiet  on 
des  preuFes    de   Tefsemenli 
frauduleux.     De  m^me  aucm 
des  sujets  de  ta  majesty  tres 
cbr^tienne  oo  des  Etats  Unii« 
ni  leurs  marcbaDdises,ne  pour- 
ront  ^tre  arrets  ni  molesi^ 
pour  cette  cause,  par  aocooe 
espece    d*embargo;     et    /et 
seuls    sujets    de     Tetat,  aox- 
quels   les   dites  marcbasdisei 
auront  €i^  prohib^es,  et  qui  se 
seront  emancip^  a  yendre  et 
aligner  de  pareilles  marcban- 
dises,  seront    diiemeot  paoii 
pour  cette  contrayentioD. 


Treaty  mth  Holland  of  1782. 

Art.  10.  The  merchant  ships  of  either  of  the  parties,  coaiag 
from  the  port  of  an  enemy,  or  from  their  own,  or  a  neutrtl 
port,  may  navigate  freely  towards  any  port  of  an  enemy  of  the 
other  ally  ;  they  shall  be,  nevertheless,  held,  whenever  it  shall 
be  required,  to  exhibit,  as  well  upon  the  high  seas,  as  in  tha 
ports,  their  sea  letters  and  other  documents,  described  in  the 
twenty -6fth  article,  stating  expressly,  that  their  effects  are  not 
of  the  oaiBber  of  those  which  are  prohibited,  as  eontrabaad ; 
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and  not  haring;  any  contraband  goodn  for  an  enemy's  port,  they 
may  freely,  and  without  hindrance,  pursue  their  voyage  to- 
wards the  port  of  an  enemy«  Nevertheless,  it  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  examine  the  papers  of  vessels  convoyed  by  vessels  of 
war,  but  credence  shall  be  given  to  the  word  of  the  officer  who 
ihall  conduct  the  convoy. 

Art.  II.  If,  by  exhibiting  the  sea  letters,  and  other  docu- 
ments, described  more  particularly  in  the  twenty-fifth  article 
of  this  treaty,  the  other  party  shall  discover  there  are  any  of 
those  sorts  of  goods,  which  are  declared  prohibited  and  contra* 
band,  and  that  they  are  consigned  for  a  port  under  the  obedir 
ence  of  his  enemy,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  break  up  the  hatch- 
es of  such  ship,  nor  to  open  any  chest,  coffer,  packs,  casks,  or 
other  vessels  found  therein,  or  to  remove  the  smallest  parcel 
of  her  goods,  whether  the  said  vessel  belongs  to  the  subjects  of 
their  high  mightinesses  the  states  general  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, or  to  the  subjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States 
of  America,  unless  the  lading  be  brought  on  shore,  in  presence 
of  the  officers  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  an  inventory 
thereof  made ;  but  there  shall  be  no  allowance  to  sell,  ex- 
change, or  alienate  the  same,  until  after  that  due  and  lawful 
process  shall  have  been  had  against  such  prohibited  goods  of 
contraband,  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  by  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced, shall  have  confiscated  the  same,  saving  always  as  well 
the  ship  itself,  as  any  other  goods  found  therein,  which  are  to 
be  esteemed  free,  and  may  not  be  detained  on  pretence  of  their 
being  infected  by  the  prohibited  goods,  much  less  shall  they 
be  confiscated  as  lawful  prize  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when,  by 
the  visitation  at  land,  it  shall  be  found  that  there  are  no  con- 
traband goods  in  the  vessel,  and  it  shall  not  appear  by  the 
papers,  that  he  who  has  taken  and  carried  in  the  vessel  has 
been  able  to  discover  any  there,  he  ought  to  be  condemned  in 
all  the  charges,  damages,  and  interests  of  them,  which  he  shall 
have  caused,  both  to  the  owners  of  vessels,  and  to  the  owners 
and  freighters  of  cargoes  with  which  they  shall  be  loaded,  by 
his  temerity  in  taking  and  carrying  them  in  ;  declaring  most 
expressly  the  free  vessels  shall  assure  the  liberty  of  the  effects 
with  which  they  shall  be  loaded,  and  that  this  liberty  shall  ex- 
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tend  itself  eqaally  to  the  persons  who  shall  be  fonnd  in  a  (m 
Ye68el>  who  may  Dot  be  taken  out  of  her,  unless  they  are  milh 
tary  men  actually  in  the  tervice  of  an  enemy. 

Art.  12.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  agreed,  that  whatever  shall 
be  found  to  be  laden  by  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  either 
party,  on  any  ship  belonging  to  the  eneoties  of  the  other,  or  to 
their  subjects,  although  it  be  not  comprehended  under  the  sort 
of  prohibited  goods,  the  whole  may  be  confiscated  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  enemy,  except,  ne?erthelesf, 
such  effects  and  merchandises  as  were  put  on  hoard  sodi  rei- 
sel  before  the  declaration  of  war,  or  in  the  space  of  six  monthi 
after  it,  which  effects  shall  not  be,  in  any  manner,  subject  to 
confiscation,  but  shall  be  faithfully  and  without  delay  restored 
in  nature  to  the  owners  who  shall  claim  (hem,  or  cause  them 
to  be  claimed,  before  the  confiscation  and  sale,  as  also  their 
proceeds,  if  the  claim  could  not  be  made  but  in  the  space  of 
eight  months  after  the  sale,  which  ought  to  be  public ;  pro- 
vided, nevertheless,  that  if  the  said  merchandises  are  contra- 
band, it  shall  by  no  means  be  lawful  to  transport  them  after* 
wards  to  any  port  belonging  to  enemies. 

The  form  of  the  Passport,  which  shall  be  given  to  ships  and  vessels,  fai  coa- 

sequeiice  of  the  25th  article  of  this  treaty. 

To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting :  Be  it  known, 

that  leave  and  permission  are  hereby  given  to ,  master  or 

comm.inder  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  called  ,  of  the  burden 

of tons,  or  thereabouts,  lying  at  present  in  the  port  or 

haven  of ,  bound  for  ,  and  laden  with ,  to  de- 
part and  proceed  with  his  said  ship  or  vessel  on  his  said  voy- 
age,  such  ship  or  vessel  having  been  visited,  and  the  said  mas- 
ter and  commander  having  made  oath  before  the  proper  officer, 
that  the  said  ship  or  ve«sel  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  the  sub- 
ject?, people,  or  inhabitants  of ,  and  to  him  or  them  only. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  subscribed  our  names  to  these 
presents,  and  affixed  the  seal  uf  our  arms  thereto,  and 
caused  the  same  to  be  countersigned  by  — .,  at  — -, 
this  day  of  — — ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ 
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Form  of  the  Cerjtifieate  which  shall  be  given  to  ships  or  veeselsi  in  conse- 
quence of  the  26th  article  of  this  treaty. 

We, ,  magistrates,  or  officers  of  the  castoms,  of  the  city 

or  port  of ,  do  certify  and  attest,  that  on  the day  of 

,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  C.  D.  of ,  personally 

appeared  before  us  and  declared,  by  solemn  oath,  that  the  ship 

or  vessel  called ,  of tons,  or  thereabouts,  whereof 

,  of ,  is,  at  present,  master  or  commander,  does  right- 
fully and  properly  belong  to  him  or  them  only  ;  that  she  is  now 

bound  from  the  city  or  port  of ,  to  the  port  of ,  laden 

with  goods  and  merchandises,  hereunder  particularly  described 
and  enumerated,  as  follows  : 
In  witness  whereof,  we  have  signed  this  certificate,  and  seal- 
ed it  with  the  seal  of  our  office,  this day  of ,  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ . 

Form  of  the  Sea  Letter. 

Most  serene,  serene,  most  puissant,  puissant,  high,  illustri- 
ous, noble,  honourable,  venerable,  wise,  and  prudent  lords,, 
emperors,  kings,  republics,  princes,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  lords, 
burgomasters,  schepens,  councillors  ;  as,  also,  judges;  officers, 
justiciaries,  and  regents,  of  all  the  good  cities  and  places,  whe- 
ther ecclesiastical  or  secular,  who  shall  see  these  patents  or 
bear  them  read  : 

We,  burgomasters  and  regents,  of  the  city  of ,  make 

Jinown,  that  the  master  of ,  appearing  before  us,  has  de- 
clared, upon  oath,  that  the  vessel  called  ,  of  the  burden 

of  about lasts,  which  he  at  present  navigates,  is  of  the 

United  Provinces,  and  that  no  subject  of  the  enemy  have  any 
part  or  portion  therein,  directly  nor  indirectly ;  so  may  God 
Almighty  help  him.  And,  as  we  wish  to  see  the  said  master 
prosper  in  his  lawful  affairs,  our  prayer  is  to  all  the  before- 
mentioned,  and  to  each  of  them  separately,  where  the  said 
master  shall  arrive  with  his  vessel  and  cargo,  that  they  may 
please  to  receive  the  said  master  with  goodness,  and  to  treat 
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him  in  a  becoming  manner,  permitting  him,  upon  the  oiuil  toll 

and  expenses,  in  passing  and  repassing,  to  pass,  aarigate^  an 

freqnenl  the  ports,  passes,  and  territories,  to  the  end,  to  traoi' 

act  his  business,  where,  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  jodgc 

proper :  whereof  we  shall  be  willingly  indebted. 

Id  witness,  and  for  cause  whereof,  we  affix  hereto  the  seal 

of  this  city. 

(In  the  fifarghi.) 

By  ordinance  of  the  high  and  mighty  lords  the  states  geneni 
of  the  United  Netherlands. 


Treaty  with  Sfwedtn  of  1783. 


Art.  7.  All  and  every  the 
subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  permitted  to  navigate 
with  their  vessels  in  all  safety 
and  freedom,  and  without  any 
regard  to  those  to  whom  the 
merchandises  and  cargoes  may 
belong,  ^om  any  port  what- 
ever ;  and  the  subjects  and  in- 
habitants of  the  two  states  shall 
likewise  be  permitted  to  sail 
and  trade  with  their  vessels, 
and  with  the  same  liberty  and 
safety,  to  frequent  the  places, 
ports,  and  havens,  of  powers, 
enemies  to  both  or  either  of 
the  contracting  parties,  with- 
out being  in  any  wise  molested 
or  troubled,  and  to  carry  on  a 
commerce  not  only  directly 
from  the  ports  of  an  enemy  to 
a  neutral  port,  but  even  from 
ene  port  of  an  enemy  to  an* 


Art.  7.  II  sera  permis  a  tons 
et  un  chacan  des  sujets  et  ha- 
bitans  da  royaame  de  Snede, 
ainsi  qu'  a  cenx  des  £tats  Unis, 
de  navigaer  avec  lenrs  bfiti- 
mens  en  toute  surety  et  liber- 
ty, et  sans  distinction  de  cenx 
a  qui.Ies  marchandises  et  lears 
chargemens  appartieodront, 
de  quelque  port  que  ce  soit. 
II  sera  permis  ^gadement  anx 
sujets  et  habitans  des  deax 
etats  de  naviguer  et  de  oego* 
cier  avec  lears  vaisseaax  et 
marchandises,  et  de  freqaenler 
avec  la  meme  liberty  et  surety, 
les  places,  ports  et  havres  des 
puissances  ennemies  des  deax 
parties  contractantes,  oa  de 
Tune  d'elles,  sans  etre  aucune- 
ment  inqui^t^s  ni  trouble,  et 
de  faire  le  commerce  noo 
seulement  directement  des 
ports  de  Tennenii  i  an  poit 
neotrei  mais  encore  d'an  pott 
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Qtber  port  of  ao  enemy,  whe- 
ther it  be  under  the  joriidic* 
tion  of  the  eaoae  or  of  different 
priDces,  And  as  it  is  aclmow- 
lodged  by  this  treaty,  with  re- 
spect to  ships  and  merchaB- 
diseSy  that  free  ships  shall 
make  merchandise  free,  and 
that  every  thing  which  shall 
he  on  board  of  ships  belong* 
ng  to  subjects  of  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  contracting 
parties,  shall  be  considered  as 
free,  even  though  the  cargo, 
or  a  part  of  it,  should  belong 
to  the  enemies  of  one  or  both ; 
it  ist  nevertheless,  provided, 
that  contraband  goods  shall  al- 
ways be  excepted ;  which  be* 
ing  intercepted,  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  following  articles. 
It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  the 
same  liberty  be  extended  to 
persdns  who  may  be  on  board 
a  free  ship,  with  this  effect, 
that  although  they  be  enemies 
to  both  or  either  of  the  par- 
ties, they  shall  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  free  ship,  unless 
they  are  soldiers  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  said  enenues. 


Art  8.  This  liberty  of  na- 
vigation and  commerce  shall 
extend  to  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandises, except  those  only 


ennemi  i  un  autre  port  enne- 
dii  ;  soit  qu'il  se  trouve  sous 
la  jurisdiction  d*qn  m^me  o« 
de  diffirents  princes.  Et 
comme  il  est  re9u  par  le  pre- 
sent traits  par  rapport  aux  na- 
vires  et  aux  marchandises,  que 
les  vaisseaux  libres  rendront 
les  marchandises  libres,  et  que 
I'on  regardera  comme  libre 
tout  ce  qui  sera  ^  bord  des 
navires  appartenants  aux  sujets 
d'une  ou  de  I'autre  des  parties 
contractantes,  quand  mime  le 
chargement,  ou  partie  d'ice  lui 
appartiendroit  aux  ennemis  de 
Tune  des  deux  ;  bien  entendu 
n^anmoins  que  les  marchandi* 
ses  de  contreband  seront  tou* 
jours  except^es  ;  les  quelles 
^tant  intercept^es,  il  sera  pro- 
c^d^  conforraement  a  I'esprit 
des  articles  suivants.  II  est 
Element  convenu  que  cette 
m^me  liberty  s'^tendra  aux 
personnes  qui  naviguent  sur 
un  vaisseau  libre  ;  de  maniere 
que  quoi  qu^elles  soient  enne- 
mies  des  deux  parties  ou  do 
Pune  d'elles,  elles  ne  seront 
point  tiroes  du  vaisseau  libre, 
si  ce  n^est  que  ce  fussent  des 
gens  de  guerre  actuellement 
au  service  des  dits  ennemis. 

Art.  8.  Cette  liberty  de  na- 
vigation et  de  commerce  sM- 
tendra  a  toutes  sortes  de  mar- 
chandises, a  la  reserve  seule- 
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which  are  expressed  in  the 
following  article,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  con- 
traband goods  : 

Art.  9.  Under  the  name  of 
contraband  or  prohibited  goods, 
shall  be  comprehended  arms, 

great  guns,  cannon  balls,  ar- 
quebuses, muskets,  mortars, 
bombs,  petards,  granadoes, 
saucisses,  pitch  balls,  carriages 
for  ordnance,  musket  rests, 
bandoliers,  cannon  powder, 
matches,  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
bullets,  pikes,  sabres,  swords, 
morions,  helmets,  cuirasses, 
halberds,  javelins,  pistols  and 
their  holsters,  belts,  bayonets, 
horses  with  their  harness,  and 
all  other  like  kinds  of  arms 
and  instruments  of  war  for  the 
use  of  troops. 

Art.  10.  These  which  fol- 
low  shall  not  be  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  prohibited 
goods  ;  that  is  to  say  :  all 
sorts  of  cloths,  and  all  other 
manufactures  of  wool,  flax, 
silk,  cotton,  or  any  other  ma- 
terials, all  kinds  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, together  with  the  things 
of  which  they  are  commonly 
made,  gold,  silver,  coined  or 
uncoined,  brass,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  latten,  coals,  wheat, 
barley,  and  all  sorts  of  com  or 
,   pulse,  tobacco,  all  kinds  of  spi- 


ment  de  celles  qui  sont  ex- 
pnm^es  dans  Farticle  soirat 
et  designees  soas  le  oom  de 
marchandises  de  contrebaDde : 

Art.  9.  Oacompreodrasoot 
ce  nom  de  marchaodises  de 
contrebande  oa  d^feodaes,  les 
armes,  caDona,  boalets,  arque- 
buses, moasqoets,  mortiers, 
bombes,  petards,  grenades^ 
saucisses,  cerdes  poiss^,  aA 
fUts,  fourchettes,  InmdoaVieres, 
poudre  a  canon,  m^hea,  sal- 
petre,  soaffre,  balles,  piqoes, 
sabres,  ep^e8,morioD8,  casques, 
cuirasses,  halbardea,  javelioes, 
pistdets  et  lears  fourreaox, 
baudriers,  bayonettes,  che- 
vaux  avec  lears  hamois,  et 
tons  autres  semblables  genres 
d'armes  et  d'instraments  de 
guerre  servant  a  Tusage  des 
troupes. 

Art.  10.  Oq  ne  meitra  point 
au  nombre  des  marchandises 
d^fendues  celles  qui  laivent, 
sqavoir,  toutes  sortes  des 
draps,  et  tons  autres  ouvra^s 
de  manufactures  de  laine,  de 
lin,  de  soye,  de  coton  et  de 
toute  autre  matiere,  tout  genre 
d'habillement  avec  les  choses 
qui  servent  ordinairement  a 
les  faire  ;  or,  argent  naonnoj^ 
ou  non  monnoy^,  etain,  fer, 
plomb,  cuivre,  laiton,  charboa 
a  fourneau,  bled,  orge,  eC 
toute  autre  sorte  de  grains  et 
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cesy  salted  and  smoked  flesh, 
salted    fish,    cheese,  hotter, 
beer,  oil,    wines,  sugar,  all 
sorts  of  salt    and  provisions 
which  serve  for  the  nourish- 
ment and  sustenance  of  man, 
all  kinds  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax, 
tar,  pitch,  ropes,  cables,  sails, 
sail-cloth,    anchors,  and  any 
parts  of  anchors,  ship-masts, 
planks,  boards,  beams,  and  all 
sorts  of  trees  and  other  things 
proper  for  building  or  repair- 
ing ships  ;  nor  shall  any  goods 
be  considered  as  contraband, 
which  have  not  been  worked 
into  the  form  of  any  instru- 
ment or  thing  for  the  purpose 
of  war   by  land   or   by   sea, 
much  less  such  as  have  been 
prepared  or  wrought  up  for 
any  other  use  :  all  which  shall 
be   reckoned  free    goods,  as 
likewise  all  others  which  are 
not  comprehended  and  parti- 
cularly mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going  article ;    so   that  they 
shall  not  by  any  pretended  in- 
terpretation be  comprehended 
among  prohibited  or  contra- 
band goods  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  may  be  freely  transport- 
ed by  the  subjects  of  the  king 
and  of  the  United  States,  even 
to  places  belonging  to  an  ene- 
my, such  places  only  excepted 
as  are  besieged,  blocked  or 
invested ;    and    those   places 
Vol.  VI.  F 


de  legumes,  la  nicotiane,  vul- 
gairement     appellee     tabac, 
toutes      sortes      d'aromates, 
chaires  salves  et  fum^es,  pois- 
sons  sal^,  fromage  et  heurre, 
bierre,    huile,    vins,   sucres, 
toutes    sortes  de  sels  et  de, 
provisions  servant  ^  la  nourri- 
ture  et  a  la  subsistance  dea 
hommes  ;  tons  genres  de  co- 
ton,  chanvre,  lin,  poix,  tant 
liquide  que  s^che,  cordages, 
cables,  voiles,  toile«i,  propres 
a    faire    des    voiles,    ancres, 
et    parties    d'ancres    quellea 
qu'elles  puissent  etre»  mats  de 
navire,    planches,    madriers, 
poutres  et  toute  sorte  d'arbres* 
et  toutes  autres  choses  neces- 
saires  pour  construire  ou  pour 
radouber  les  vaisseaux.  On  ne 
regardera  pas  non  plc^s  comme 
marchandises  de  contrebande, 
celles  qui  n'auront  pas  pris  la 
forme  de   quelque  instrument 
ou  attirail,  servant  a  T usage  de 
la  guerre  sur  terre  ou   sur 
mer  ;  encore  moins  celles  qui 
sont  prdpardes  ou  travaill^es 
pour  tout  autre  usage.  Toutes 
ces  choses  seront  cens^es  mar- 
chandises libres,  de  meme  que 
toutes  celles  qui  ne  sont  poit^t 
comprises  et  sp<jcialement  de- 
signees  dans    Tarticle   prdc^- 
dent,    de   sorte    qu*elles    ne  ' 
pourront  sous  aucune  interpre- 
tation    pretcndue     d'icelles. 
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duly  shall  bd  considdrad  as 
Btichj  which  are  nearfy  sqi^- 
I'oUDded  by  ode  of  the  belli* 
gerent  powers. 


Art  11.  In  order  to  avoid 
and  prevent  on  both  sides  all 
disputes  and  discord,  it  is  a- 
greedy  that  in  case  one  of  the 
parties  shall  be  engaged  in  a 
War,  the  ships  and  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  or  in- 
habitants of  the  other  shall  be 
famished  with  sea-letters  or 
passports,  expressing  the 
name,  property,  and  port  of 
the  vessel,  and  also  the  name 
and  place  of  abode  of  the  mas- 
ter or  commander  of  the  said 
vessel,  in  order  that  it  may 
thereby  appear  that  the  said 
vessel  really  and  truly  belongs 
to  the  subjects  of  the  one  or 
the  other  party.  These  pass- 
ports, which  shall  be  drawn  up 
in  good  and  due  form,  shall  be 
renewed  every  time  the  ves- 
sel returns  home  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  the  said  vessels,  when  load- 


^tre  cofttprUes  ioui  les  ellcU 
pto\Ah6»f  6n  de  coDtrebaode  ; 
an  ciontraird  elles  poarrooC 
6tre  libretnetit  transporf^es 
par  les  sojete  do  roi  et  des  E- 
tats  Unis,  mithe  dans  les  lieu 
ennemis,  excepts  sealemeDt 
dans  les  places  asaieg^es,  Uo- 
qu^es  on  inteaties ;  et  pour 
telles,  seront  teoaes  oniqae- 
ment  les  placet  eofoor^et  de 
pres  par  qaelqn'nne  des  puis* 
sauces  beU^rantea. 

Art.  11.  Afind*touleretde 
pr^venir  de  part  et  d*aatre 
toutes  sortes  de  dicussions  et 
de  discorde,  il  a  ^t^  convena 
que  dans  le  caa  od  Taae  des 
deux  parties  te  trouveroit  en- 
gag^e  dans    una  goerre,  les 
vatsseaux  et  bitimeoa  appar- 
tenants  aux  sujets  oQ  habitans 
de  Tautre  devront  itn  aaois 
de  lettres   de  mer  oa  passe- 
ports,  exprimant  le  nom,  li 
propri^t^  et  le  port  da  navire, 
ainsi  que  le  nom  et  ladeneare 
du  maitre  ou  conunandant  du 
dit  vaisseau    afin  qo'il  appa- 
roisse  par  la,  qae  le  dit  vais- 
seau appartient  r^elleiiient  et 
veritablement    aux   sujets  de 
Tune   ou    de    Pautre    partie. 
Ces    passeports     qui    seroot 
dress^  et  exp^di^  eo  due  et 
bonne  forme,  devront  ^gak- 
ment  etre  renouvell^s  toutes 
les  Mb  que  le  vaisaean  revieat 
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ed,  shall  be  provided  not  only 
with  sea-letten^^bat  also  with 
certificates  oootaimng  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  cargo,  the 
place  from  which  the  yessel 
sailed,  and  that  of  her  desti- 
nation, in  order  that  it  may  be 
known  whether  they  carry 
any  of  the  prohibited  or  con- 
traband merchandises  men- 
tioned in  the  9th  article  of  the 
present  treaty;  which  certi- 
ficates shall  be  made  oat  by  the 
officers  of  the  place  from 
which  the  vessel  shall  depart 


Art.  12.  Although  the  yes- 
sels  of  the  one  and  of  the  other 
party  may  nayigate  freely  and 
with  all  safety,  as  is  explained 
in  the  7th  article,  they  shall 
neyertbeless  be  bound  at  all 
time^  when  required,  to  exhi- 
bit as  well  on  the  high  aea  as 
in  port,  their  passports  and 
certificates  aboyementioned. 
And  not  haying  contraband 
merchandise  on  board  for  an 
enemy's  port,  iht^y  may  fireely 
and  without  hindrance  pursue 
their  voyage^  to  the  place  of 
their  des|;ttiatigiv^  Neverthe- 
less,  the  ei^bition  of  papers 

shall  notberj^eitianded  of  mer- 

•  •••^  *      ■  ■ 

diant  ships  Hi^t  the  conyoy 
ofyeaseb  of^war,  bnt  credit 


cbez  lui  dans  le  cours  de  Pan. 
II  est  encore  conyenu  que  ces 
dits  yaisseaux  charges  devront 
6tre  pouryds  non  seulement  de 
lettres  de  mer,  mais  aussi  de 
certificats  contenant  les  de- 
tails de  la  cargaison,  le  lien 
d'od  le  yaisseau  est  parti  et 
celui  de  sa  destination,  afin 
que  Ton  puisse  connoitre  s'iJs 
ne  portent  aucune  des  mar- 
chandises  defend  ues  ou  de  con- 
trebande  specifi^es  dans  Far- 
tide  9  du  present  traits,  les- 
quels  certificats  seront  ^gale- 
ment  expedi^s  par  les  officiers 
du  lieu  d'oil  les  yaisseau  sor- 
tira. 

Art.  12.  Quoique  les  yais- 
seaux de  Tune  et  de  I'autre 
partie  pourront  nayiguer  li- 
brement  et  ayec  toute  surety 
comme  il  est  expliqui^  a  Tarti- 
cle  7,  ils  seront  n^anmoins  to- 
nus toutes  les  fois  qu'on  I'exi- 
gera,  d'exhiber  tant  en  pleine 
mer  que  dans  les  ports,  leurs 
passe-ports  M  certificats  ci- 
dessusmentiofio^.  Etn'ayant 
pas  charg!^  des  marchandiseij 
de  contrjebande  pour  un  port 
eoneim,  ite  pourront  librement 
et  sans  empechement  pour- 
suiyre  leur  voyage  yers  le  lieu 
de  leur  destination.  Cependant 
on  n'aura  point  le  droitde  de- 
mander  I'exhibition^  ^  pa- 
piers  iwix  jDAyures  iwrch^Eids 
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shall  be  given  to  the  word  of 
the  office  commaDdiDg  the 
convoy. 

Art.  13.  If  on  producing 
the  said  certificates,  it  be  dis- 
covered that  the  vessel  car- 
ries some  of  the  goods  which 
are  declared  to  be  prohibited 
or  contraband,  and  which  are 
consigned  to  an  enemy's  port, 
it  shall  not  however  be  law- 
ful to  break  up  the  hatches 
of  such  ships,  nor  to  open 
any  chest,  coffers,  packs, 
casks,  or  vessels,  nor  to  re- 
move or  displace  the  smallest 
part  of  the  merchandises,  until 
the  cargo  has  been  landed  in 
the  presence  of  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and 
until  ah  inventory  thereof  has 
been  taken  ;  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  to  sell,  exchange,  or 
alienate  the  cargo,  01*  any  part 
thereof,  until  legal  process 
shall  have  been  had  against 
the  prohibited  merchandises, 
and  sentence  shall  have  pass- 
ed declaring  them  liable  to 
confiscation,  saving  neverthe- 
less as  well  the  ships  them- 
selves, as  the  other  merchan- 
dises which  shall  have  been 
found  therein,  which,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  present  treaty,  are 
to  be  esteemed  free,  and  which 
are  qot  to  be  detained  on  pre- 


convoy^s  par  des  vaisseaai  de 
guerre  ;  mais  on  ajouteni  foi 
aria  parole  de  I'officier  com- 
mandant le  coDvoi. 

Art.  13.     Si   en   prodoisuit 
les  dits  certificata  il  fat  d^cou- 
vert     que     le    navire    porfe 
quelques  une  de  ces  effets  qui 
sont  declare  prohib^  oode 
contrebande^  et  qui  sont  caa» 
sign^s  poor  ao  port  eonemi,  il 
ne  sera  cependant  pas  pennis 
de  rompre  les  ^outiWes  des 
dits  navires,  ni  d'ouvrir  au- 
cune  caisse,  coffre,  malle,  bal- 
lot et  tonneau,  oa  d'eo  d^pla- 
cea,  ni  d'en  d^toumer  la  moio- 
dre  partie  des  marchandises, 
jusqu'  a  ce  que  la  caigaisoa 
ait  Ct4  mise  k  terre  en  pre- 
sence des  officiers  pi^pof^  a 
cct  effet,  et  que  rinventaire  ea 
ait  ^t^  fait.     Encore  oe  sera* 
t-il  pas    permis    de  vendre, 
^changer    ou   aliteer  la  car- 
gaison      ou     qaelque    puiie 
d'icelU:  avant  qa'on  aarapro- 
c^de  l^galement   au  sujet  des 
marchandises      prohib^es    et 
qu'elles  auront    ^te  declare 
confiscables  par   sentence :  a 
la  reserve  n^anmoins,  tant  des 
navires  meme  que  des  autres 
marchandises  qui  y  auront  M 
trouv^es  et  qui  en  vertu  da 
present    traitd     doivent    ^tre 
census  libres ;  lesquelles  oe 
peuvent  ^tre    retennes  san 
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icnce   of  their    haviDg  been 
loaded  with  prohibited  mer- 
chandise, and  much  less  con- 
fiscated  as  lawful  prize.     And 
in  case  the  contraband  mer- 
chandise be  only  a  part  of  the 
cargo,  and  the  master  of  the 
vessel  agrees,  consents,  and 
offers  to  deliver  them  to  the 
vessel    that    has     discovered 
them,  in  th.it  case  the  latter, 
after  receiving  the  merchan- 
dises  which  are  good  prize, 
shall  immediately  let  the  ves- 
sel go,  and   shall  not  by  any 
means  hinder  her  from  pur- 
suing her  voyage  to  the  place 
of  her  destination.     When  a 
vessel  is  taken  and  brought 
into  any  of  the  ports   of  the 
contracting  parties,    if  upon 
examination  she  be  found  to 
be  loaded  only  with  merchan- 
dises declared  to  be  free,  the 
owner  or  he  who  has  made 
the  prize,  shall  be  bound  to 
pay  all  costs  and  damages  to 
the  master  of  the  vessel  un- 
justly detained. 

Art.  14.  It  is  likewise  a- 
greed,  that  whatever  shall  be 
found  to  be  laden  by  the  sub- 
jects  of  either  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  on  a  ship  be- 
longing to  the  enemies  of  the 
other  party,  the  whole  effects, 
although  not  of  the  number  of 
those    decUnred    contraband, 


pretexte  qu'elles  ont  ^t^  char- 
g^es   avec    des  marchandises 
d^fendues,    et  encore   moins 
^tre  confisqu^es  comme   une 
prise  legitime.  Et  suppose  que 
les  dites  marchandises  de  con- 
trebande,    ne   faisant  qu'unc 
partie  de  la  charge,  le  patron 
du  n^vire  agr^at,  consentit  et 
offrit  de  les  livrer  au  vaisseaii 
qui  les  aura  d^couvertes  ;  en 
ce  cas,  celni-cy,  aprcs  avoir 
regu    les    marchandises,     dc 
bonne  prise,  sera  tenu  de  lais- 
ser  allcr  aussi-t6t  le  bv^timent, 
et  en  I'empechera  en  aucune 
maniere     de     poursuivrc     sa 
route  vers  le  lieu  de  sa  desti- 
nation.    Tout  navire  pris  et 
amen^  dans  un  des  ports  des 
parties  contractantes,  sous  pr^- 
texte  de  contrebande,  qui  se 
trouve  par  la  visite  fait  n*^tre 
charge  que   de  marchandises 
declardes  libreis,  I'armateur  od 
celui   qui  aura  fait  la  prise, 
sera  tenu   de  payer  tous  les 
frais   et  dommages  au  patron 
du  navire  retenue  injustement. 
Art.  14.  On  est  ^galement 
convenu  que  tout  ce  qui  se 
trouvera  charge  par  les  sujets 
d^une  des  deux  parties  dans  un 
vaisseau  appartenant  aux  en- 
nemis  de   Tautrc  partie,  sera 
confi^qu^  en  entier,  quoique 
ces  effets  ne    soient  pas  an 
nombre  de  ceax  d^clar^  de 
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shall  be  confiscated  as  if  they 
belon^d  to  the  enemy,  ex- 
cepting, nevertheless,  snch 
goods  and  merchandises  as 
were  put  on  board  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  even 
six  months  after  the  declara- 
tion, after  which  term  none 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  igno- 
rant of  it ;  which  merchandi- 
ses shall  not  in  any  manner  be 
subject  to  confiscation,  but 
shall  be  faithfully  and  speci- 
fically delivered  to  the  own- 
ers, who  shall  claim  or  cause 
them  to  be  claimed  before 
confiscation  and  sale,  as  also 
their  proceeds,  if  the  claim  be 
made  within  eight  months,  and 
could  not  be  made  sooner  af- 
ter the  sale,  which  is  to  be 
public :  provided,  neverthe- 
less, that  if  the  said  merchan- 
dises be  contraband,  it  shall 
not  be  in  any  wise  lawful  to 
carry  them  afterwards  to  a 
port  belonging  to  the  enemy. 


contrebande,  comme  si  cestf- 
fets  appartenoient  a  reonemi 
m6me  ;  a  Fezceptioii  n^an- 
moins  des  effets  etmarchan* 
dises  qui  auront  ^t^  charg^es 
sur  des  vaisseanx  enneius  a- 
vant  la  d^laratioo  de  guerre, 
et  m^me  six  moit  apres  k  de- 
claration, apres  lequel  terme, 
Ton  ne  sera  pas  cens^  d*avoir 
pO  rignorer ;  Jes  qaelles  nMr- 
chandises  ne  seront  en  aucune 
maniere  sujettes  a  confiscalioo, 
mais  seront  rendues  en  na- 
ture fidelement  aux  propria- 
taires  qui  les  r^ameront  oa 
feront  r^clamer  avant  la  con- 
fiscation et  Tente  ;  comme 
aussi  leur  provenu,  si  la  recla- 
mation ne  pouvoit  se  faire  que 
dans  rintervalle  de  bait  mois 
apres  la  vente,  laqueUe  doit 
etre  publique  ;  bien  eateodu 
n^anmoins,  que  si  les  dites 
marchandises  sont  de  contre- 
bande, il  ne  sera  nullemeot 
permis  de  les  transporter  en- 
suite  a  aocun  port  apparte- 
nant  aux  ennemis. 


Treaties  with  Prussia,  of  1785  and  1799. 


Art.  12.  If  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  be  en- 
gaged in  war  with  any  other 
power,  the  free  intercourse 
and  commerce  of  the  subjects 
or  citixens  of  the  party  re- 


Art.  12.  Si  Pane  des  parties 
contractantes  ^toit  en  guerre 
avec  une  autre  puissance,  h 
libre  correspondance  et  le 
commerce  des  citoyens  ou  w- 
jets  de  la  partie  qui  demeure 
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mainiDg  neuter  with  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  shall  not  be  in- 
terrapted.  On  the  contrary, 
in  that  case  as  in  fall  peace, 
the  vessels  of  the  neutral  par- 
ty may  navigate  freely  to  and 
from  the  ports,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  belligerent  par- 
ties, free  vessels  making  free 
goods,  insomuch,  that  all  things 
shall  be  adjudged  free  which 
shall  be  on  board  any  vessel 
belonging  to  the  neutral  party, 
although  such  things  belong  to 
an  enemy  of  the  other ;  and 
the  same  freedom  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  persons  who  shall 
be  on  board  a  free  vessel,  al- 
though they  should  be  enemies 
to  the  other  party,  unless  they 
be  soldiers  in  actual  service  of 
such  enemy. 


Art.  13.  And  in  the  same 
case  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  being  engaged  in  war 
with  any  other  power,  to  pre- 
vent all  the  difficulties  and 
misunderstandings  that  usuall}* 
arise  respecting  the  merchan- 
dise heretofore  called  contra- 
band, such  as  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  military  stores  of 
every  kind,  no  such  articles 
carried  in  the  vessels,  or  by 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  enemies 


neutre  envers  les  puissances 
bellig^rantes,  ne  seront  point 
interrompus.  An  contraire, 
et  dans  ce  cas,  comme  en 
pleine  paix,  les  vaisseauz  de 
la  partie  neutre,  pourront  na- 
viguer  en  toute  sdret^  dans  les 
ports  et  sur  les  cotes  des  puis- 
sances bellig^rantes,  les  vais- 
seaux  libres  rendant  les  mar- 
chandises  libres,  en  tant  qu*on 
regardera  comme  libre  tout  ce 
que  sera  a  bord  d'un  navirfe 
appartenant  a  la  partie  neutre^ 
quand  m^me  ces  effets  appar- 
tiendroient  a  I'ennemi  de  I'au- 
tre.  La  meme  liberty  s'^ten- 
dra  aux  personnes  qui  se  trou- 
veront  a  bord  d'on  vaisseaux 
libre,  quand  m^mes  elles  se- 
roient  ennemis  de  Tautre  par- 
tie,  excepts  que  ce  fussent  des 
gens  de  guerre,  actuellement 
au  service  de  Tennemi. 

Art.  13.  Dans  le  cas  oQ  Tune 
des  parties  contractantes  se 
trouveroit  en  guerre  avec  une 
autre  puissance,  il  a  ^t^  conve- 
nu  que  pour  prevenir  les  diffi- 
cult^s  et  les  discussions  qui 
surviennent  ordioairement  par 
rapport  aux  marcbandises  ci* 
devant  appellees  de  contre- 
bande,  telles  qu'armes,  mu- 
nitions, et  autres  provisions 
de  guerre  de  toute  espece, 
aucun  de  ces  articles,  char^ 
gcs  a  bord  de9  vaisseaux  des 
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of  the  otber,  shall  be  deemed 
contraband,   so   as  to  indace 
confiscation  or  condemnation, 
and  a  loss  of  property  to  indi- 
viduals.  Nevertheless,  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  stop  such  vessels 
and  articles,  and  to  detain  them 
for  such  length  of  time  as  the 
captors  may  think  necessary  to 
prevent  the  inconvenience  or 
damage  that  might  ensue  from 
their     proceeding  ;      paying, 
however,   a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  such  ar- 
rest shall  occasion  to  the  pro- 
prietors :  and  it  shall  further 
be  allowed  to  use,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  captors,  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  the  military 
stores  so  detained,  paying  the 
owners  the  full  value  of  the 
same,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
current  price  at  the  place  of 
its  destination.    But  in  the  case 
supposed,  of  a  vessel  stopped 
for  articles  heretofore  deemed 
contraband,  if  the  master  of  the 
vessel  stopped  will  deliver  out 
the  goods  supposed  to  be  of 
contraband  nature,  he  shall  be 
admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  ves- 
sel shall   not  in  that  case  be 
carried  into  any  port,  nor  fur- 
ther detained,  but  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  on  her  voy- 
age. 


citoyens  oa   sujets   de    rone 
des  parties,  et  destine  pom 
Pennemi  de  Pautre,  ne  sera 
cens^  de  contrebande,  aa  point 
d'impliquer     confiscation     ou 
condamnatioD,   et   d'entrainer 
la  perte  de  la  propri^te  des  in- 
dividus.      Ndanmoins   il  sera 
permis  d'arr^r  ces  sortes  de 
vaisseaaz  et  efiets  et  de  Jes  re- 
tenir  pendant  toot  le  fanps  que 
le  preneor  croira  necessaire 
poar  pr^venir  les  inconveniens 
et  le  dommage  qni  pourroient 
en  resulter  autrement ;   mais 
dans  ce  cas  on  accordera  une 
compensation  raisonable  pour 
les  pertes  qui  anront  6t^  occa- 
sionn^s  par  la  saisie.     Et  il 
sera  permis  en  outre  auz  pre- 
neurs  d'employer  a  leur  ser- 
vice, en  tout,  oa  en  partie,  les 
munitions  militaires  detenues, 
en  payant  aux  propri^taires  la 
pleine   valeur,    a    determiner 
sur  le  prix  qui  aura  cours  a 
Peodroit  de   leur  destination  ; 
mais  que  dans  le  cas  eoonce, 
d^un  vaisseaa  arrc-te  pour  des 
articles  ci-devant  appellcs  con- 
trebande, si  le  raaitre  du  navire 
consentoit  k  delivrer  les  mar- 
chandises   suspectes,    il    aura 
liberty  de  le  faire,  et  le  navire 
ne   sera  plus  amcne   dans  le 
port,  ni  detenu  plus  longtemps, 
mais    aura    touts    liberte    de 
poursuivre  sa  route. 
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Art.  14.  And  in  the  same 
case  where  one  of  the  parties 
is  engaged  in  war  with  another 
power,  that  the  vessels  of  the 
neutral  party  may  he  readily 
and  certainly  known,  it  is 
agreed,  that  they  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  sea-letters,  or  pass- 
ports, which  shall  express  the 
name,  the  property,  and  bar- 
den  of  the  vessel,  as  also  the 
name  and  dwelling  of  the  mas- 
ter, which  passports  shall  be 
made  oat  in  good  and  due 
form,  (to  be  settled  by  con- 
ventions between  the  parties 
whenever  occasion  shall  re- 
quire,) shall  be  renewed  as 
oflen  as  the  vessel  shall  return 
into  port ;  and  shall  be  exhi- 
bited whensoever  required,  as 
well  in  the  open  sea  as  in  port. 
But  if  the  said  vessels  be  under 
convoy  of  one  or  more  vessels 
of  war,  belonging  to  the  neu- 
tnd  party,  the  simple  declara- 
tion of  the  officer  commanding 
the  convoy,  that  the  said  ves- 


Art.  14.  Dans  le  cat  oQ 
Tune  des  deux  parties  contrac- 
tantes  se  trouveroit  engagtfe 
dans  une  guerre  avec  ane  aa- 
tre  puissance,  et  afin  que  lea 
vaisseaux  de  la  partie  neutre 
soyent  promptement  et  sdre- 
ment  reconnus,  on  est  convenu 
qu'ils  devront  Itre  munis  de 
lettres  de  mer  ou  passe-ports, 
exprimant  le  nom,  le  propria* 
taire,  et  le  port  du  navire,  ainai 
que  le  nom  et  la  demeure  du 
maitre.  Ces  passe- ports,  qui 
seront  exp^di^  en  bonne  et 
due  forme  (a  determiner  par 
des  conventions  entre  les  par* 
ties,  lorsque  Toccasion  le  re* 
querra)  devront  £tre  renoa- 
vell^s  toutes  les  fois  que  le 
vaisseau  retoumera  dans  son 
port,  et  seront  exhib^  k 
chaque  requisition  tant  ea 
pleine  mer  que  dans  le  port. 
Mais  si  le  navire  se  trouve 
sous  le  convoi  d'un  ou  pla- 
sieurs  vaisseaux  de  guerre 
appartenants  a  la  partie  neutre. 


eel  belongs    to  the  party  of    il  suffira  que  Tofficier  com- 
which-  he  is,  shall  be  consider-    mandant  du  convoi  d^lare  que 


ed  as  establishing  the  fact,  and 
shall  relieve  both  parties  from 
the  trouble  of  further  exami- 
nation. 


le  navire  est  de  son  parti 
moyeonant  quoi  cette  sioiple 
declaration  sera  cens^e  ^tablir 
le  fait,  et  dispensera  les  deux 
parties  de  toute  visite  ult^- 
rieure. 


Vol.  VI. 
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Art.  15.  And  to  prevent  .en- 
tirely all  disorder  and  violence 
in  sach  cases,  it  is  stipulated, 
that  when  the  vessels  of  the 
neutral  party,  sailing  without 
convoy,  shall  be  met  by  any 
■vessel  of  war,  public  or  pri- 
vate, of  the  other  party,  such 
vessel  of  war  shall  not  ap- 
proach within  cannon  shot  of 
the  said   neutral  vessel,  nor 
send  more  than  two  or  three 
men  in  their  boat  on  board  the 
same,  to  examine  her  sea-let- 
ters or  passports.       And  all 
persons  belonging  to  any  ves- 
sel t>f  war,  public  or  private, 
who  shall  molest  or  injure,  in 
any    manner    whatever,    the 
people,  vessels,  or  effects  of 
the  other  party,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible in  their  persons  and 
property  or  damages  and  in- 
terest, sufficient  security  for 
which  shall  be  given   by  all 
commanders  of  private  armed 
vessels  before  they  are  com- 
missioned. 


Art.   15.   Pour  pr^?enir  ei 
tierement  toat  d^sordre  et  tou 
violence  en  pareil  cas,  il  a  ^ 
stipule  que  lorsqae  des  na virei 
de  la  partie  neutre,  navigan 
sans     coDvoiy     rencontreron 
quelque    vaisseaa   de  guerr< 
public  ou  particulier  de  Tautn 
partie,  le  vaisseau  de  guem 
n'approchera  le  navire  neatre 
qu'au   dela  de  la  poti^   da 
canon,  et  n'enverra  pas  plus 
de  deux  ou  trois  hommes  dans 
sa  chaloupe  a  bord,  pour  exa- 
miner les  lettres  de  mer  ou 
passe  -ports.    £t  toutes  les  p€r- 
sonnes  appartenantes  a  quelque 
vaisseau  de  guerre  public  on 
particulier,  qui  molesteront  ou 
insulteront  en  quelque  maoiere 
que  ce  soit  rdquipage,les  vais- 
seaux  ou  effets  de  Tantre  par- 
tie,    seront    responsabies    en 
leurs   personnes  et  en  leurs 
biens,   de   tous   dommages  et 
int^rets  ;  pour  lesqaels  iJ  sera 
donn^   caution    auffisante  par 
tous  les  commandans  de  vais- 
seaux  arm^s  en  course,  avant 
qu'ils  re9oiveDt  leurs  comrnis- 
stons. 


Treaty  mih  Prustia  of  1799. 

Art.  12.  Experience  having  Art.  12.  L'experience  ayaat 
proved,  that  the  principle  a-  demontr^,  que  le  principe  a- 
dopted  in  the  twelfth  article  of   dopt^  dans    Particle    12,  do 
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the  treaty  of  1785,  accordiDg 
to  which  free  skips  make  free 
goodSf  has  not  been  sufficient- 
ly respected  during  the  two 
last  wars,  and  especially  in 
that  which  still  continues,  the 
two  contracting  parties  pro- 
pose, after  the  return  of  a  ge- 
neral peace,  to  agree  either 
separately  between  them- 
selves, or  jointly  with  other 
powers  alike  interested,  to 
concert  with  the  great  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe,  such 
arrangements  and  such  per- 
manent principles,  as  may 
serve  to  consolidate  the  liber- 
ty and  the  safety  of  the  neutral 
navigation  and  commerce  in 
future  wars.  And  if,  in  the 
interval,  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  be  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  to  which  the 
other  should  remain  neutral, 
the  ships  of  war  and  privateers 
of  the  belligerent  power  shall 
conduct  themselves  towards 
the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
neutral  power,  as  favourably 
as  the  course  of  the  war  then 
existing  may  permit,  observ- 
ing the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  law  of  nations,  generally 
acknowledged. 


traits  de  1785,  selon  lequel  Us 
vaisseaux  lihres  rendent  aussi 
les  marchandises  libres^  n'a  pas 
^t^  suffisament  respects  dans 
les  deux  dernieres  guerres,  et 
nomm^mentdans  celle  qui  dure 
encore,  les  deux  parties  con- 
tractantes  se  reservent  de  s'en- 
tendre  apres  le  retour  de  la 
paix  g^n^rale,  soit  s^parement 
^ntr'elles,  soit  conjointemeot 
avec  d*autres  puissances  co- 
interessds  pour  concerter 
avec  les  grandes  puissances 
maritimes  de  TEurope,  tels  ar- 
rangements et  tels  principes 
permanens,  qui  puissent  servir 
a  consolider  la  liberty  et  la 
sOret^  de  la  navigation  et  du 
commerce  neutres  dans  les 
guerres  futures.  Et  si,  pen- 
dant cet  intervalle.  Tune  des 
parties  coutractantes  se  trouve 
engag^e  dans  une  guerre  a  la- 
quelle  Tautre  reste  neutre,  les 
vaisseaux  de  guerre  et  les  ar- 
mateurs  de  la  puissance  belli- 
gerente,  se  comporteront,  ^ 
regard  de  batimens  marchands 
de  la  puissance  neutre,  aussi 
favorablement  que  la  raisoji 
de  guerre,  pour  lors  existante 
pourra  le  permettre,  en  obser- 
vant les  principes  et  les  regies 
du  droit  des  gens  g^n^ralement 
reconnus. 
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NOTE  No.  IV. 


TO  THE  AMIABLE  ISABELLA. 


Copy  of  the  Convention  with  the  Court  of  London,  tigned  at  St. 
Peter$burg,  the  5th  {11th)  of  June,  1801. 

In  the  Dame  of  the  Most  Holy  and  UodiTided  Tn'oitj. 

The  mutual  desire  of  hiB  Majesty  the  Ejogperorofalltbe  Rub- 
aias,  and  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  tto  ODited  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  not  only  to  come  to  an  under- 
atandins;  between  themselves  with  respect  to  the  differences 
which  have  lately  interrupted  the  good  anderstaodii^  and 
friendiv  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  two  States  :  but 
also  to  prevent,  by  frank  and  precise  explanations  upon  the  na- 
vigation of  their  respective  subjects,  the  renewal  of  similar 
altercations  and  troubles  which  might  be  the  consequence  of 
them  ;  and  the  object  of  the  solicitude  of  their  said  majestiet 
being  to  settle,  as  soon  as  can  be  done,  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment of  those  differences,  and  an  invariable  determioabon  of 
their  principles  upon  the  right?  of  neutrality,  in  their  applica- 
tion to  their  respective  monarchies,  in  order  to  ooite  more 
closely  the  ties  of  friendship  and  good  intercourse,  of  which 
they  acknowledge  the  utility  and  the  benefits,  have  named  md 
chosen  for  their  plenipotentiaries,  viz.  his  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror of  all  the  Russias,  the  Sieur  Niquita,  Count  de  Panen,  bis 
counsellor,  &c.  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irelund,  Alley  en,  Baron  St.  Helens,  privy 
counsellor,  &c.  who,  after  having  communicated  their  foil 
powers,  and  found  them  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  points  and  articles  : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  hereafter  between  bis  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty of  all  the  Russias,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  states  and  countries  under  their  domination,  good 
and  unalterable  friendship  and  understanding  ;  and  all  the  poli- 
ticaly  commercial,  and  other  relations  of  common  utility  be- 
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tween  the  respectiTe  subjects^  shall  subsist  as  formerly,  with- 
out their  being  disturbed  or  troubled  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Art.  IL  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  his  Britannic  Majesty 
declare,  that  they  will  take  the  most  especial  care  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  prohibitions  against  the  trade  of  contraband  of  their 
subjects  with  the  enemies   of  each  of  the  high  contracting  ' 
parties. 

Art.  ill.  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  and  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  having  resolved  to  place  under  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard the  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  their  sub- 
jects, in  case  one  of  them  shall  be  at  war  whilst  the  other  shall 
be  neuter,  have  agreed  : 

1 .  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  shall  navigate  freely 
to  the  ports  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

2.  That  the  effects  embarked  on  board  neutral  ships  shall  be 
free,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  and  of  enemy's 
property ;  and  it  is  agreed  not  to  comprise  in  the  number  of 
the  latter,  the  merchandise  of  the  produce,  growth,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  countries  at  war,  which  should  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power,  and  should  be 
transported  for  their  account,  which  merchandise  cannot  be 
excepted  in  any  case  from  the  freedom  granted  to  the  flag  of 
the  said  power. 

3.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and  misunder- 
standing of  what  ought  to  be  qualified  as  contraband  of  war,  his 
Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Kussias  and  his  Britannic  Majesty 
declare,*  conformably  to  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce concluded  between  the  two  crowns  on  the  10th  (21st) 
February,  1797,  that  they  acknowledge  as  such  only  the  fol- 
lowing objects,  viz.  cannons,  mortars,  fire  arms,  pistols,  bombs, 
grenades,  balls,  bullets,  firelocks,  flints,  matches,  powder,  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  pouches,  swords,  sword  belts, 
saddles  and  bridles,  excepting,  however,  the  quantity  of  the 
said  articles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
ship  and  of  those  who  compose  the  crew  ;  and  all  other  arti- 
cles whatever  not  enumerated  here,  shall  not  be  reputed  war- 
like and  naval  ammunition,  nor  be  subject  to  confiscation, 'and 
of  course  shall  pass  freely,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
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smallest  difficult}',  unless  they  be  considered  enemj's  property 
in  the  above  settled  sense.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  which  is  sti- 
pulated in  the  present  article  shall  not  be  to  the  prejudice  o( 
the  particular  stipulations  of  one  or  the  other  crown  with  other 
powers,  by  which  objects  of  a  similar  kind  should  6e  reserved, 
prohibited,  or  permitted. 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterises  a  block- 
aded port,  that  determination  is  given  only  to  that  where  there 
is,  by  the  disposition  of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  ships 
stationary,  or  sufficiently  near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering, 

5.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  shall  not  be  stopped 
but  upon  just  causes  and  evident  facts  ;  that  they  be  tried  with- 
out delay,  and  that  the  proceeding  be  always  uniform,  prompt, 
and  legal. 

In  order  the  better  to  ensure  the  respect  doe  to  these  stipu- 
Intions,  dictated  by  the  sincere  desire  of  conciliating  all  interests, 
and  to  give  a  new  proof  of  their  loyalty  and  love  of  justice,  the 
high  contracting  parties  enter  here  into  the  most  formal  en- 
gagement to  renew  the  severest  prohibitions  to  their  captains, 
whether  of  ships  of  war  or  merchantmen,  to  take,  keep,  or 
conceal  on  board  their  ships  any  of  the  objects  which,  in  the 
lerms  of  the  present  convention,  may  be  reputed  contraband, 
and  respectively  to  take  care  of  the  execution  of  the  orders 
which  they  shall  have  published  in  their  admiralties,  and 
wherever  it  shall  be  necessary. 

Art.  IV.  The  two  high  contracting  parties,  wishing  to  pre- 
vent  all  subject  of  dissention  in  future  by  limiting  the  right  of 
search  of  merchant  ships  going  under  convoy  to  the  sole  causes 
in  which  the  belligerent  power  may  experience  a  real  preju- 
dice by  the  abuses  of  the  neutral  flag,  have  agreed, 

1.  That  the  right  of  searching  merchant  ships  belonging  to 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  contracting  powers,  and  navigating 
under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  said  power,  shall  only  be 
exercised  by  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  and  shall 
never  extend  to  the  fitters  out  of  privateers,  or  other  vessels, 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  imperial  or  royal  fleet  of  their 
majesties,  but  which  their  subjects  shall  have  fitted  out  for 
war. 
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2.  That  the  proprietors  of  all  merchaDt  ships  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting  sovereigns,  which  shall 
be  destined  to  sail  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  shall  be  re- 
quired, before  they  receive  their  sailing  orders,  to  produce  to 
the  commander  of  the  convoy  their  passports  and  certificates, 
or  sea-letters,  in  the  form  annexed  to  the  present  treaty. 

3^  That  when  such  ship  of  war,  and  every  merchant  ship 
under  convoy,  shall  be  met  with  by  a  ship  or  ships  of  war  of 
the  other  contracting  party,  who  shall  then  be  in  a  state  of  war, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  disorder,  they  shall  keep  out  of  cannon 
shot,  unless  the  situation  of  the  sea,  or  the  place  of  meeting, 
render  a  nearer  approach  necessary ;  and  the  commander  of 
the  ship  of  the  belligerent  power  shall  send  a  sloop  on  board 
the  convoy,  where  they  shall  proceed  reciprocally  to  the  veri- 
fication of  the  papers  and  certificates  that  are  to  prove  on  one 
part,  that  the  ship  of  war  is  authorised  to  take  under  its  escort 
such  or  such  merchant  ships  of  its  nation,  laden  with  such  a 
cargo,  and  for  such  a  port ;  on  the  other  part,  that  the  ship  of 
war  of  the  belligerent  party  belongs  to  the  imperial  or  royal 
fleet  of  their  majesties. 

4.  This  verification  made,  there  shall  be  no  pretence  for 
any  search,  if  the  papers  are  found  in  due  form,  and  if  there 
exists  no  good  motive  for  suspicion.  In  the  contrary  case,  the 
captain  of  the  neutral  ship  of  war  (being  duly  required  thereto 
by  the  captain  of  the  ship  of  war,  or  ships  of  war,  of  the  belli- 
gerent power)  is  to  bring  to  and  detain  his  convoy  during  the 
time  necessary  for  the  search  of  the  ships  which  compose  it* 
and  he  shall  have  the  faculty  of  naming  and  delegating  one  or 
more  officers  to  assist  at  the  search  of  the  said  ships,  which 
shall  be  done  in  his  presence  on  board  each  merchant  ship, 
conjointly  with  one  or  more  officers  selected  by  the  captain  of 
the  ship  of  the  belligerent  party. 

5.  If  it  happen  that  the  captain  of  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of 
the  power  at  war,  having  examined  the  papers  found  on  board, 
and  having  interrogated  the  master  and  crew  of  the  ship,  shall 
see  just  and  sufficient  reason  to  detain  the  merchant  ship,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  an  ulterior  search,  he  shall  notify  that  in- 
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teotion  to  the  captain  of  the  codtoj,  who  shall  have  the  power 
to  order  an  officer  to  remain  on  board  the  ship  thns  detained, 
and  to  assist  at  the  examination  of  the  cause  of  her  detention. 
The  merchant  ship  shall  be  carried  immediatelj  to  the  nearest 
and  most  conTenient  port  belonging  to  the  belligerent  power, 
and  the  ulterior  search  shall  be  carried  on  with  all  possible 
diligence. 

Art.  V.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  if  any  merchant  ship  thus  con- 
Foyed  should  be  detained  without  just  and  sufficient  cause,  the 
commander  of  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligereof  power, 
shall  not  only  be  bound  to  make  to  the  ownen  of  the  ship  and 
of  the  cargo  a  full  and  perfect  compensation  for  all  the  losses, 
expenses,  damage^,  and  costs,  occasioned  bj  such  a  detention, 
but  shall  farther  be  liable  to  an  ulterior  punishment  for  every 
act  of  violence  or  other  fault  which  he  n»y  hare  coaunitted, 
according  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  ship  of  war  with  a  convoy  shall  be  permitted,  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  resist  by  force  the  detention  of  a 
merchant  ship  or  ships,  by  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  bel- 
ligerent power  ;  an  obligation  which  the  commander  of  a  ship 
of  war,  with  convoy,  is  not  bound  to  observe  towards  pnva- 
teers  and  their  filters  oat. 

Art.  VI.  The  high  coDtraciing  powers  shall  give  precise  and 
efficacious  orders,  that  the  sentences  upon  prizes  made  at  sea 
shall  be  conformable  with  the  rules  of  the  most  exact  justice  and 
equity  ;  that  they  shall  be  given  by  judges  above  suspicioo, 
and  who  shall  not  be  interested  in  the  matter.  The  govern- 
ment  of  the  respective  States  shall  take  care  that  the  said  sen- 
tences shall  be  promptly  and  duly  executed,  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed.  In  case  of  the  unfounded  detention,  or 
other  contravention  of  the  regulations  stipulated  by  the  present 
treaty,  the  owners  of  such  a  ship  and  cargo  shall  be  allowed 
damages  proportioned  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  such  detention. 
The  rules  to  observe  for  these  damages,  and  for  the  case  of 
unfounded  detention,  as  also  the  principles  to  follow  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  the  process,  shall  be  the  matter  of  ad- 
ditional articles,  which  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  settle 
between  them,  and  which  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validi- 
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ty  as  if  they  were  inserted  in  the  present  act.  For  this  effect, 
their  Imperial  and  Britannic  Majesties  mutually  engage  to  put 
their  hand  to  the  salutary  work,  which  may  serve  for  the  com- 
pletion of  these  stipulations,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other 
without  delay,  the  views  which  may  be  suggested  to  them  by 
their  equal  solicitude  to  prevent  the  least  grounds  for  dispute 
in  future. 

VII.  To  obviate  all  the  inconveniences  which  may  arise  from 
the  bad  faith  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  flag  of  a 
nation  without  belonging  to  it,  it  is  agreed  to  establish,  for  an 
inviolable  rule,  that  any  vessel  whatever,  to  be  considered  as 
the  propeKy  of  the  country  the  flag  of  which  it  carries,  must 
have  on  board  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  one  half  of  the  crew 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  the  papers  and  passports  in 
due  and  perfect  form ;  but  every  vessel  which  shall  not  ob- 
serve this  rule,  and  which  shall  infringe  the  ordinances  publish- 
ed op  that  head,  shall  lose  all  rights  to  the  protection  of  the 
contracting  powers. 

VIII.  The  principles  and  measures  adopted  by  the  present 
act,  shaH  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars  in  which 
one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged  whilst  the  other  remains 
neutral.  These  stipulations  shall,  in  consequence,  be  regard- 
ed as  permanent,  and  shall  serve  for  a  constant  rule  to  the  con- 
tracting powers  in  matter  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

IX.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden,  shall  be  immediately  invited  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  to  accede 
to  the  present  convention,  and  at  the  same  time  to  renew  and 
confirm  their  respective  treaties  of  commerce  with  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  ;  and  his  said  majesty  engages,  by  acts  which  shall 
have  established  that  agreement,  to  render  and  restore  to  each 
of  these  powers,  all  the  prizes  that  have  been  taken  fromjhem, 
as  well  as  the  territories  and  countries  under  their  domination, 
which  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty since  the  rupture,  in  the  state  in  which  those  possessions 
were  found,  at  the  period  at  which  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  entered  them.     The  orders  of  his  said  majesty  for  the 
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restitution  of  those  prizes  and  conquests  shall  be  immediatrfj 
expedited  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  acts  bj 
which  Sweden  and  Denmark  shall  accede  to  the  preseni 
treaty. 

X.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  bj  the  two  con* 
tracting  parties,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  in  the  space  of  two  months  at  farthest,  from  the  daj  of 
the  signature.  In  frith  of  which,  the  respectire  plenipoten- 
tiaries ha?e  caused  to  be  made  two  copies  perfectly  similar, 
signed  with  their  hands,  and  have  sealed  with  their  arms. 
Done  at  St.  Petersburgh  the  5th  (17tfa)  June,  1801. 

(L.  S.)  N.  CouiTT  Dk  Paviv. 

(L.  S.)  St.  Uklkvs. 


Formula  of  (he  Patsports  and  Sea-LtUers  wkUh  oogikX  to  ht  deli* 
vered  in  the  respective  Admiralties  of  ^  SuUes  of  (^  two 
High  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Ships  of  tfar^  and  Merckami 
Vessels^  which  shall  sail  from  them^  conformable  to  ArikU  IF. 
of  the  preseni  Treaty. 

Be  it  known,  that  we  have  given  leave  and  permission  to 

N ,  of  the  city  or  place  of  N        ,  master  or  conductor  oi 

the  ship  N ,  belonging  to  N ,  of  the  port  of  N , 

of tons,  or  thereabouts,  now  lying  in  the  port  or  harbour 

of ,  to  sail  from  thence  to  N ,  laden  with  N ,  oa 

account  of  N ,  after  the  said  ship  shall  have  been  visited 

before  its  departure  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  officers  ap> 

pointed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  said  N -,  or  such  other 

as  shall  be  vested  with  powers  to  replace  him,  shall  be  obVi^ 
to  produce  in  every  port  or  harbour  which  he  shall  enter  with 
the  said  vessel,  to  the  officers  of  the  place,  the  present  hcense, 

and  to  carry  the  flag  of  N ,  during  his  voyage. 

In  faith  of  which,  &c. 
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NOTE  No.  V. 

TO  THE  CASE  OF  THE  BELLO  CORRVNBS,  anU,  p.   156. 

Decision  du  Conseil  de$  Prisa  sur  Us  Precautions  Ckmservatoires 

du  Produii  des  Prises, 

An  Dom  de  la  r^publique  Frangaise,  nne  et  indivisible,  le  con- 
seil  a  rendu  la  decision  saiyante  : 

Vu  le  m^moire  pr^ent^  an  conseil  par  le  commissaire  g^n^- 
ral  des  relations  commerciales  de  sa  majesty  Danoise  pr^  la  r^« 
publique  Fran^aise  ; 

Vu  lea  conclusions  du  commissaire  du  gouvernement  laiss^es 
cejourd'hui  sur  le  bureau,  et  dont  la  teneur  suit : 

Le  commissaire-g^n^ral  des  relations  commerciales  de  sa 
majesty  Danoise  a  pr^sent^  au  conseil  des  prises,  le  13  flor^al 
pr^ent  mois,  un  m^moire  par  lequel  il  demande  la  mise  en 
sOret^  ou  le  cautionnement  du  produit  des  rentes,  dans  les  con* 
testations  sur  la  validity  des  prises  Danoises,  ant^rieure  au  4 
niv6se  dernier,  sans  ezcepter  celles  qui  se  trouvaient  pendan- 
tes  au  tribunal  de  cassation.  II  se  dit  particulierement  charge 
des  int^rlts  des  n^gocians  Danois. 

J'ai  pris  connaissance  de  ce  m^moire,  d'apres  I'invitation  que 
le  conseil  m'a  faite,  par  sa  ddib^ration  du  23  flor^al,  de  donner 
mes  conclusions  par  ^crit,  conform^ment  a  Particle  13  de  I'ar- 
r^t^  des  consuls,  du  6  (germinal  an  6,  contenant  r^lement  sur 
la  maniere  de  statuer  relativement  auz  prises  maritimes. 

Avant  de  m*occuper  de  la  demande,  il  m'a  paru  important 
d'examiner  si  le  commissaire  Danois  avait  quality  pour  la  former. 

Ce  commissaire  est  un  agent  politique.  Des  qu'il  est  re- 
conn  u  par  le  gouvemement  fran9ais,  il  pent  incontestablement 
remplir  les  fenctions  attach^es  a  son  mandat ;  mais,  peut-il,  par 
des  actions  ou  par  des  demandes,  intervenir  dans  des  contesta- 
tions particulieres,  mues  entre  des  n^gocians  Frangais  et  des 
B^ocians  de  sa  nation  ? 

L*article  13  de  I'arr^t^  d«  6  germioal,  n'admet  que  les  par- 
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ties  ou  leurs  d^fensears  qai  justifieront  pr^lablemeot  de  lem 
droit<  et  de  leurs  fiouvoirfi. 

Lp  connmissaire  Danois  nc  fe  mootre  pas    pour  son  iot^reC 
propre,  mais  comme  charge  des  int^rets  d'autmi.    II  n'est  poiol 
partic-  ;  il  ne  pr^teod  exercer  que  le   ministere  de  defensear. 
Justice  til  de  fton  droit  et  de  80q  pouvoir  ? 

II  est  vrai^mblable  qu'il  n'agit  qo'en  vertu  de  soo  titre  de 
commi:<saire-g^neral  des  relations  commerciales.  II  est  possi- 
bl '  qu'on  Tait  antorU/,  par  ce  titre,  a  doaner  ane  atteotioa  par- 
Uculiere  auz  contestations  dans  lesquelles  il  se  dit  chaTg6  des 
int^r^ts  des  o^ocians  Danois. 

Mais  toat  titre,  que  le  commissaire  Danois  ne  tiendrait  que 
de  son  gouvemement,  ne  saurait  le  rendre  le  veritable  repT€- 
sentant  des  parties.     Au  gouvemement  appartient  la  protection, 
et  auz  parties  seules,  la  propri6td.     Un  propri^taire  peat  dis- 
poser de  son  bien  et  exercer  ses  droits  par  lai-meme  oa  par  aa- 
trni.     Mais,  chacun  ^tant  arbitre  et  r^ulateor  de  sa  propre 
fortune,  il  n'est  libre  a  qui  que  ce  soit  d'interTenir  dans  les  af- 
faires d'un  autre,  s'il  n'en  a  re9u  de  lui  le  poavoir.    La  mis- 
sion gc^nerale  donn^e  au  commissaire  Danois  par  son  souverain^ 
pour  le  charger  de  veiller  a  I'intdret  des  D^;ocians  de  sa  nation, 
et  sur-tout  de  ceuz  qui  ont  essuy^  des  prises,  ne  suffirait  done 
jamais  pour^tablir  ce  commissaire  mandataire,  propremeotdit, 
de  chacun  de  ses  n^gotians      Dans  les  principes  du  droit  poli- 
tique, la  mission  du  commissaire  Danois  est  essentiellement  li- 
mitde  auz  bons  offices  d'un  protecteur  qui  recommande,  et  ne 
s'^tend  pas  auz  actes  d'un  fond^  de  pouvoir  qui  r%it  ou  qai  dis- 
pose. 

Je  conviens  qu'un  droit,  plus  ancien  et  plus  sacnS  que  le  droit 
politique,  je  veuz  dire  le  droit  social,  autorise  tout  homme  a 
suivre  les  affaires  d'un  absent  qui  ne  connait  pas  sa  sitoation 
personnelle,  et  qui  a  besoin  des  secours  spontan^  de  cette 
bienveillance  naturelle  dont  le  germe  n'a  pu  ^tre  entierement 
^touffi^  par  nos  vices,  et  dont  le  droit  civil  s'hooore  de  sanc- 
tionner  les  effets.(l) 

(1)  Digestcliv.  III.  tit.6.  D«  negotiis  gestis,  loi:  hoc  edktiun  necessa- 
riom  est,  quoniam  magna  otilitaA  absentium  versator^  ne  tndefensL....«paD^ 
mator. 
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II  a  ^t^  recoDDUy  dans  tous  les  temfM  et  chez  tous  les  peaplea 
polices,  qu'uQ  homme,  a  140890  de  sod  9emblable,  pent  lui  faire 
du  bieo,  et  que  8^1  n'est  jamais  permis  de  faire  le  prejudice 
d'un.  autre,  il  Test  toojours  de  contribaer  a  son  avantage, 
qnoiqu'il  n'en  ait  pas  donn^  le  mandat.(l) 

Le  commissaire  Danois,  h  d^faut  de  tout  maodat  particulier 
ou  special,  ponrrait  pent-^tre  se  pr^valoir  de  ces  principes 
pourjuatifier  les  d-marches  qu'il  fait,  aupres  do  conseil  des 
prises,  dans  la  canse  oo  dans  les  affaires  de  ses  compatriotes 
absens*  Qjui  les  d^fendra,  s'il  ne  les  defend  pas,  et  si  par  leur 
^loignement  oo  par  d'autres  circonstances,  ils  sont  dans  I'im- 
possibilit^  de  se  d^fendre  eux-m^mes  ? 

Cependant,  comme,  dans  I'^tat  de  nos  soci^t^,  il  importe  au 
maintien  de  Tordre  public  et  a  la  tranquillity,  ainsi  qu'a  la  sdre- 
t^  des  particuliers,  que  les  actions  en  justice  ne  soient  pas  po- 
pulaires,  il  est  de  mazime  constante  et  universelle  que  I'int^r^t 
seul  est  le  principe  de  Taction,  et  qu'il  faut  ^tre  partie  ou  muni 
d'un  pouvoir  de  la  partie,  pour  pouvoir  interrenir  dans  on  li« 
tige.  On  a  cm  qu'il  ^tait  n^cessaire  de  pr^venir  les  incursions 
dangereuses  que  des  esprits  entreprenans  ou  inquiets  peuvent 
faire  dans  des  choses  qui  ne  les  concernent  pas.  On  a  cm  en-" 
core  que,  poor  arr^ter  les  indiscretions  d'on  faux  zele,  il  ^tait 
utile  de  prescrire  des  limites  k  la  bienfaisance  m^me. 

Mais  on  a  ^tabli,  pres  toutes  les  administrations  et  tons  les 
tribunanx,  on  roinistere  public,  connu  aujourd'bui,  en  France 
sous  le  nom  de  commissaire  du  gouyeroement,  qui  est  le  d^fen- 
seur-n^  de  tous  ceuzqui  n'en  ont  point,  qui  est  partie  princi- 
pale  d^s  les  affaires  importantes,  et  partie  jointe  dans  toutes. 
Cette  institution  admirable,  qui  manquait  aux  anciens,  est  one 
barriere  centre  les  surprises,  les  d^nis  de  justice,  les  violences 
et  les  abus..  La  partie  publique  agit,  et  tous  les  droits  sont 
conserve.  Elle  veille,  et  tous  les  citoyens  sont  tranquilles. 
Elle  ezerce  toutes  les  actions  du  public.     Elle  est  la  vi?e-yoiz 

(2)  Si  qnis  absentis  negotia  gesserit,  licet  ignoraDtis,  tamen  qaidquid  oti- 
liter  in  rem  ejus  impendent...  .habeat  eo  nomine  actionem.  Lib.  ILibid. 
Sufficit)  si  utillter  gessit    Lib.  X. 
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da  faible  et  du  pauvre.  £Ue  reprdsente  les  abseiis  ;  et,  pmi 
D0U8,  une  de  ses  princi pales  fonctioDS,  selon  le  t^moigoi^  da 
savant  et  vertueux  d'Aguesseau,  est  de  faciliter  Tacccs  de  la 
justice  aux  strangers,  de  proposer  leur  defense,  de  leor  offiir 
UD  appui,  et  de  se  rendre  a  lear  ^rd  le  garant  de  la  lojaot^ 
Datiooale. 

Le  commissaire  Daoois  ne  doit  done  point  a'alarmer,  ai  je  r6« 
clame  les  regies  qui  ne  permettent  qu'anz  parties  o^  a  leurs 
fond^s  de  pouvoirs  d'exercer  des  actions  et  de  former  des  de* 
mandes.  L'int^r^t  de  protectioD,  qu'il  doit  ^  aes  corapatriotes, 
sufiit  pour  Taatoriser  a  6:lairer  la  religion  dea  meinbres  da 
coDseil  par  des  notes,  par  des  instructions,  par  des  m^moirea. 
Jamais  on  ne  doit  d<^daiguer  les  moyens  de  connaltre  \a  v€nt<. 
De  quelque  part  qu'clle  vienne,  elle  a  des  droits  snr  Tesprit  et 
sur  le  coeur  des  hommes. 

En  ma  quality  de  commissaire  du  gouremement,  je  snis  par* 
ticulierement  oblige  de  faire  valoir  les  exceptions  farorablei 
aux  strangers  qui  sont  forces  de  plaider  en  France,  et  d^encou- 
rager,  par  l*impartialitd  de  mon  mtnistere,  dea  boaunes  trak^ 
hors  du  lieu  de  leur  naissance  et  de  lears  habitudes,  des 
hommes  aux-quels  il  importe  de  persuader  que  rien  n'est  pos* 
sible  de  ce  qui  ne  serait  pas  juste.  II  n'est  point  de  Fran^ais 
qui  ne  me  ddsavouat  si  je  professais  d^autres  priocipes.  Notre 
nation  s'est  toojours  distingude  par  ses  procddds  decens  et  mo- 
64t€s  en  vers  les  autres  peuples.  Elle  a  rempli  TEurope  de  la 
gloire  de  ses  armes ;  mats  Tequiid,  la  g^ndrosit^  sied  bieo  a  Ja 
toute-puissaoce. 

J'ai  done  pensd  que  si  je  ne  pouvais  regarder  le  conumsiaire 
Daoois  comme  parlie  ou  comme  repr^entant  de  qaelqu'une  des 
parties  intdressdes,  il  dtait  toujours  de  mon  devoir  d^examioer 
sa  (icmande,  et  de  la  regarder  comme  un  dveil  donnd  a  ma  sol- 
licitude  ;  je  serais  dans  le  cas,  si  cette  demande  paraissait  fon- 
ddc,  de  la  rdaliser  en  mon  nom,  malgrd  le  silence  des  parties  et 
de  leurs  ddfenseurs.     Car  les  objets,  dont  la  sQretd  et  la  conser- 
vation, pendant  le  litige,sont  rdclamdes  par  le  commissaire  Da- 
nois,  sont  sous  la  garde  du  droit  des  gens»    Or,  en  pareille  oc- 
curence, je  pourrais  agir  d'office^  comme  ayant  les  actions  da 
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gouvernement,  qdi  estie  gardien  natorel^dans  I'^tat,  de  tout  ce 
qui  repose  sous  la  foi  publique. 

Je  passe  dooc  a  Tezamen  foncier  de  la  demande  qui  a  ^U 
soomise  a  yotre  decision. 

Cette  demaode  tend  a  faire  ordonner  la  mise  cq  sflret^  ou  le 
cautionnemeDt  du  produit  des  yeutes,  dans  les  contestations  sur 
la  Talidit^  des  prises  Danoises,  ant^rieures  au  4  nivose  dernier. 
On  ne  peut  nier  que,  pendant  le  litige,  la  chose  litigieuse 
doit  ^tre  en  surety,  et  que  rien  ne  doit  ^tre  innov^  pendant  le 
proces.  Ce  principe  g^n^ral,  dicte  par  le  bon  sens  et  par  la 
raison,  a  ^t^  appliqud  a  la  matiere  des  prises,  par  tous  les  re* 
glemens  qui  r^gissent  cette  matiere. 

On  lit  par-tout  qu'en  g^n^ral  il  ne  doit  y  avoir  ni  vente,  ni 
d^chargement  aTant  le  jugement  de  la  prise  ;  que  la  vente  pro- 
yisoire  ne  peut  avoir  lieu  que  dans  le  cas  od  la  prise  serait  dans 
un  danger  reconna  de  d^p^rissement  pour  le  navire  ou  la  car- 
gaison,  et  encore  dans  le  cas  od  la  prise  serait  reconnue  con- 
stamment  ennemie  ;  que  le  produit  des  rentes  provisoires  doit 
Itre  assure  par  le  d^pot  ou  par  le  cautionnement. 

Le  commissaire  Danois  est  rassur^,  par  I'arr^t^  des  consuls, 
du  6  germinal,  pour  toutes  les  prises  post^rieures  au  4  nivose 
d'auparavant.  II  ne  reclame  Tautorit^  du  conseil  que  pour  les 
prises  faites  avant  cette  ^poque. 

Mais  ici  les  diverses  ^poques  ne  doivent  pas  ^tre  confondaes* 
Avant  r^tablissement  du  conseil  des  prises,  la  matiere  des 
prises  suivait  Tordre  hi^rarchique  des  tribunauz.  Comme 
dans  les  autres  matieres,  en  pouvait  recourir  au  tribunal  de 
cassation,  pour  faire  annuler  le  jugement  rendu  par  le  tribunal 
d'appel.  Tout  ^tait  conduit  d'apres  les  principes  ordinaires 
de  I'ordre  judiciaire. 

Parmi  les  contestations  sur  les  prises  ant^rieures  au  4  nivdise, 
il  y  en  a  qui  ^taient  pendantes  au  tribunal  dc  cassation,  quand 
le  conseil  des  prises  a  ^t^  institu^.  D'autres  ^taient  et  sont  en- 
core devant  les  tribunaux  d'appel,  ou  peut-^tre  m^me  devant 
les  tribunaux  de  premiere  instance. 

D'apres  le  voeu  de  tous  les  reglemens,  les  precautions  pour 
la  mise  en  surety  d'une  prise,  ne  doivent  cesser  qu'apres  que  la 
validity  ou  Tinvalidit^  de  cette  prise  a  ^te  d^finitivement  jugde ; 
d'eu  le  commissaire  Danois  conclut  que,  tant  qu'il  y  aura  litige 
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dcrant  ^elqae  triboul  que  oe  Mtt,  m^iiie  celni  de  tTuwation^ 
il  fimt  cootinoer  les  prtoiatioM  ooosermtotres. 

Mais  oo  peat  r^poodre  qoe  Ton  regardait  one  prise  comme 
d^finitiTement  jug^,  quaiid  le  tribunal  d'appet  avait  prooono^ 
sor  sa  Talidit^  oa  sor  soo  invididit^.  Eo  effel,  dans  les  princip^ 
de  Toidre  jadidare,  les  jngemens  des  tribonaoz  d'appel  soot  des 
jagemeos  d^fioitifi  et  eo  dernier  ressort,  dont  aocune  pnissancey 
dans  I'^tat,  ne  peat  eBsp^cher  ni  sospendre  reziteotion. 

L'appel  a,  par  lui-meme,  an  effet  d^Tolatif,  et  il  a  de  plos  on 
effet  suspensif,  toates  les  fois  qae  Ton  ne  se  troave  dans  aocoa 
des  cas  ou  les  lois  aotorisent  Tex^cation  pronsoiiv  desjage* 
mens  de  premiere  instance. 

Le  recoure  en  cassation  n*aaacon  des  effets  nidescaracteres 
de  TappeL  Par  ce  recoora,  il  n'j  a  ni  d^rolation  de  la  matkere, 
ni  suspension  da  jogement  contre  leqoel  on  I'exerce. 

Le  tribunal  a  qoi  le  recoors  en  cassation  est  port^,  n'est  joge 
qae  des  infractions  de  formes,  oa  des  contraventions  formelles 
aaz  iois  ;  il  ne  peat  prononcer  sor  le  bien  oa  le  mal  jug^ ;  il 
est  tena,  qaand  il  casse»  de  renTojer  le  fond  de  la  contestation 
a  UD  autre  tribunal. 

Le  tribunal  de  cassation  est  plntot  le  gardien  des  Iois  qae 
'  Tarbitre  de  Tint^rit  des  parties.    C'est  Tinstitution  par  laquelle 
le  legislateur    surveille,    maintient    et  prot^e   son  propre 
ouTrage. 

Par  re?dneroent  de  la  cassation,  une  cause  est  agit^  de 
nouveau.  Mais  le  jugement,  qui  la  tenninait,  ^tait  d^fioitif ; 
il  tenait  lieu  de  la  v^rit^  roeme,  res  judicata  pro  veritate  babe- 
tur.  La  cassation  le  fait  disparaitre,  en  le  declarant  nul.  Mais 
tant  quUI  eziste,  il  est  le  dernier  terme  de  la  justice  nationale ; 
il  peul  ^tre  ancanti  et  non  r^form^.  II  est  aussi  souverain  qae 
la  loi,  a  moiDs  qu*il  ne  soit  constats  que  le  magistrat  qui  Vb. 
rendu  cherchait  a  etre  plus  puissant  que  la  loi  meme. 

II  est  done  Evident  que,  tant  que  la  matiere  des  prises  a  ^t^ 
laissee  aux  tribunaux  ordinaires,  il  n'y  avait  plas  lieu  a  conti- 
nuer  des  precautions  conservatoires,  apres  le  jogement  d'an 
tribunal  d'appel,  vu  que  des  pr^autions  uniquement  relatives 
a  un  etat  que  Ton  suppose  provisoire,  ne  peuvent  avoir  de  vie 
^ue  jasqu'au  jugement  d^nitif. 
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Jesais  que  tout  est  change  depuis  la  loi  qui  d^pouille  les  tri- 
bunauz  de  la  matiere  des  prUes^  et  depuis  T^tablissemeDt  du 
conseil  auquel  cette  matiere  a  4t4  attribute. 

Mais  quels  soot  les  effets  de  ce  changement  ?  S'^tendent-ils 
sur  le  pass^,  ou  n'ont-ils  trait  qu'a  Tavenir  ? 

Les  coDtestations  qui  ne  soot  plus  pendantes  devant  aucun 
txibuDal,  et  dans  lesqoelles  tous  les  degr^  de  jurisdictions  et 
tous  les  genres  de  recours  out  ^t^  ^puis^s,  sont  termin^es  irr^- 
▼ocablement. 

Celles  que  le  oouvel  ordre  de  choses  a  trouv^  pendantes  au 
tribunal  de  cassation,  pouvaient  revivre  ;  soivant  le  langage 
des  jurisconsultes,  elles  ^taieot  encore  dans  lehasard  desjuge- 
mens,  in  aled  judiciorum  Si  la  nullity  du  jugenaent  attaqu^ 
^tait  reconnue,  la  question  du  fond  demeurait  entiere,  comme 
si  elle  n^avait  point  ^t^  definitivement  jug^e,  et  le  renyoi  en 
^tait  fait  a  d'autres  juges. 

Dans  les  contestations  dont  je  parle,  le  conseil  des  prises 
remplace  a  la-  fois  et  le  tribunal  de  cassation  ou  elles  ^taient 
pendantes,  et  le  tribunal  auquel  elles  auraient  ^t^  renvoy^es  i 
la  suite  d^une  sentence  ou  d'un  jugement  de  cassation.  Le  con- 
seil des  prises  n*a  done  point  une  competence  limit^e  a  det 
points  de  procedure  ou  de  forme,  et  Ton  voit,  par  les  termei 
dans  lesquels  est  congu  le  titre  de  son  ^tablissement,  que  lea 
questions  foocieres  sur  la  validity  ou  invalidity  des  prises  man- ' 
times,  sont  le  veritable  objet  de  son  attribution. 

II  etait  possible,  dira-t-on,  que  si  I'aucien  ordre  ^ut  ^t^  con- 
8er?e,  le  tribunal  de  cassation  n'eut  point  jug^  nuls  la  plupart 
des  jugemens  qui  lui  ^taient  d^nonc^s  comme  tels,  et,  dans,  c% 
cas,  les  parties  que  ces  jugemens  inti^ressaient,  li'eussent  pas 
^te  ezpos^es  a  de  nouyelles  incertitudes  sur  le  fond  de  leurs. 
difil^rends.  J'en  conviens  ;  mais  *  il  ^tait  ^galement  possible  . 
que  la  cassation  fut  prononc^e.  Dans  le  doute,  faot-il  que  !• 
conseil  des  prises  prononce  sQr  d^  questions  de  fomje,  avant 
de  se  croire  autoris^  a  prononcer  tur  les  questions  du  fond  ? 
Mais,  se  trouvant  juge  du  fond  et  de  la  forme,  il  s^parerait  dea 
choses  que  son  attribution  unit ;  il  manquerait  le  but  principal 
de  son  ^tablissement ;  il  agirait  centre  le.bon  sens  et  la  raisoo 
qui  ne  permettent  pas  de  aacrifier  la  justice'  cssentielle  a  de 
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simples  formeii  de  proc^er,  dans  one  matiere  qu  la  lei  }^ 
n^cessaire  d'^carter  les  formes  conteDtieoses  de  la  proc^ore, 
poar  laisser  plas  de  latitude  a  rapplication  des  principes  de  la 
justice  essentielle. 

Je  remarqaerai  pourtant  qiie>  pour  ne  pas  aggraver  oa  com- 
promettre,  sans  des  considerations  majeares,  le  sort  des  parties 
qui  peuyenty  jusqu*i  un  certain  point,  se  pr^valoir  de  raatorit^ 
de  la  chose  jug^e,  il  est  Equitable  de  ne  pas  reibrmer  l^gfcre* 
ment  des  decisions  r^gulieres  dans  la  forme*  et  inteirenuea  eo 
dernier  ressort.  Un  simple  mal  jug€,  dans  des  hypotheses  qui 
peuvent  laisser  pins  ou  moins  de  liberty  a  ropioioo  do  mi^gis- 
trat,  ne  serait  point  un  motif  suffisant  de  i^onation  ;  car  st 
rien  n'est  purement  arbitraire  a  la  volonte  du  juge*  ii  est  one 
foule  de  circonstances  dans  lesquelles  plnsieors  choses  deneu- 
rent  arbitraires  a  sa  raison.  Mais  nous  ne  sanctioiiDenws  ja- 
mais une  decision  qui  renfermerait  une  iojostice  ^fidealc,  on 
qui  blesserait  Pinter^t  d'etat. 

Je  sais  que  rinjustice*  m^me  evidente^  ne  pant  aoloriser  le 
tribunal  de  cassation  a  annular  un  jugement  renda  ea  deraier 
ressort,  si  elle  n'est  jointe  k  la  Yiolation  ibrmelle  de  qnelqae 
loi  positive.  Mais  cette  regie  est  fondee  tiir  ce  que  les  jutti' 
ciables  ordinaires  du  tribunal  de  cassation*  soot  des  citoyens 
qui  vi?ent  entr'euz,  non  dans  I'etat  de  nature,  mats  sous  des  lots 
civiles. 

Le   conseil  deB  prises,  au  contraire,  n'a  poor  jusdciables 
que  des  hommes,  Fran9ais  ou  etrangers,  qui  o'ont  eu,  entr'eoz, 
que  des  relations  assises  sur  le  droit  de  la  guerre,  c'est-a-dire, 
des  relations  absolument  regies  par  le  droit  des  geps ;  la  cause 
de  ces  particuliers  est  to\;jours  liee  plus  ou  moins  a  celle  meme 
des  nations  dont  ils  font  partie.    Or,  les  nations  ▼iTanteotr'elles 
dans  rindependance  de  I'etat  de  nature,  il  suit  qne,  dans  la  ma- 
tiere qui  nous  est  attribuee,'  la  loi  oaturelle  conserre  un  empire 
qu'elle  obtient  rarement  dans  les  matieres  civiles :  car,  dans 
I'ordre  civil,  les  principes  du  droit  naturel  dirigent ;  mais  il  n'j 
a  que  les  lois  positives  qui  commandent,  au  lieu  que,  relative- 
ment  aux  choses  qui  appartiennent  au  droit  des  gens,  la  loi 
naturelle  est  le  veritable  code  des  peoples  :  de-la  tonte  iofrac- 
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tioo  manifeste  de  la  justice,  de  r^iait^,  oa  ie  la  rakon  natii* 
relle,  peat  determiner  la  decision  da  conseil. 

L^int^r^t  d'etat,  bless^  oa  m^^onna,  devient  encore  an  jaste 
motif  de  reformation ;  cet  int^r^t  ne  saurait  atteindre  lea  objett 
qui  sont  sous  Tempire  de  la  loi  civile ;  mais  il  est  lui-m^me  la 
loi  supreme  dans  ceux  qui  sont  sous  Tempire  immediat  de  la 
dte. 

La  guerre  est  le  droit  des  etats,  et  non  celui  des  particuliers ; 
la  course  est  une  delegation  du  droit  de  la  guerre  ;  personne 
ne  peot  armer  en  course,  s'il  n'j  est  autorise  par  une  permis- 
flion  speciale  du  souverain  oa  du  gouvemement;  cette  per* 
mission,  que  le  souverain  ou  le  gouvemement  pent  refuser, 
est,  a  plus  forte  raison,  susceptible  de  conditions. 

Un  particulier,  qui  n'aurait  pas  le  mandat  de  son  souverain^ 
et  qui,  force  de  se  battre  pour  sa  defense  personne  lie,  preodrait 
un  navire  ennemi,  n'en  deviendrait  point  proprietaire ;  la  pro* 
priete  de  ce  nanre  appartiendrait  k  I'etat. 

Les  produits  de  la  course  en  fiiyear  de  Tarmatear  sont  done 
une  cession  du  souyerain.  lis  pourraient  ^tre  reduits  k  la  juste 
et  rigoureuse  indemnite  du  negociant  qui  arme  a  ses  frais  et  i 
ses  risques.  Tout  ce  qui  va  au-dela  de  cette  indemnite,  est  an 
benefice  librement  abandonne  par  Tetat  a  titre  de  don,  de  re- 
compense ou  d'^encouragement. 

Ce  qui  n'est  acquis  qu'a  titre  d*encoaragement,  de  recofli* 
pense,  ou  m^me  d'indemnite,  ne  Test  qu'autant  qu'il  est  recon* 
nu  qu'on  s'est  trou?e  dans  le  cas  de  la  recompense  ou  de  Tin* 
demnite  stipuiee  ou  promise.  Consequemment  le  souveraiii 
demeure  toujours  juge  de  la  mani^re  dont  on  a  execute  son 
mandat. 

■ 

11  est  done  evident  que  Too  n'a  droit  aux  produits  de  la 
course  qu'apres  le  jugement  qui  prononce  la  validite  de  la 
prise.  Jusques-la,  tout  demeure  incertain  et  contentieux.  II 
est  encore  incontestable  que,  dans  ce  jugement,  I'inter^t  de 
Tarmateur  demeure  toujours  subordonne  i  I'inter^t  national. 
Car  la  puissance  publique  n'a  ni  la  volonte  ni  fe  pouvoir  de  se 
nuire. 

Les  produits  de  la  course  ne  peuvent  done  Are  regarded 
que  comma  one  propriete  poUtique  que  I'on  ne  saarait  assimi- 
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ler  aux  propri^tds  civiles^rdinaires.  C'est  m^me  parier  pen 
exactement  qae  de  donner  le  nom  de  propriiti  a  des  ^mola- 
mena  ou  a  des  produits  dont  la  cession  ne  peat  m  reiser 
qu^apr^  due  verification  des  faits  sur  lesqaels  on  fonde  lenr 
l^gitiuiit^ ;  verification  dans  laqaelle  on  doit  aToir  ^gard  non 
aux  r^s^le^  de  cette  justice  priv^e  que  gouveme  lea  indindos^ 
mais  a  cette  sagesse  sup^rieure  qui  r^git  lea  society. 

Les  armateurs  en  course  connaissent  lea  conditions  inh^ren- 
tes  a  la  nature  de  ce  genre  p^rilleux  d'entreprises.  Its  savent 
que  la  course  ^tant  la  delegation  d*un  droit  qui  n^appartieot 
qu'^  retat,  ceux  qui  soUicitent  ou  qui  acceptent  ceiie  d^l^gtf 
tion,  ne  peuvent  jitmais  faire  le  prejudice  de  i'^tat  qui  les  d6- 
legue ;  et  qu'ils  doivent  ^tre  jug^s  d'apres  les  principea  tur 
lesquels  le  bien  meme  de  Tetat  repose. 

Ces  principes  seront  la  base  des  jugemens  du  conseil,  meoM 
dans  les  affaires  que  nous  avons  trouvees  pendantes  au  tribunal 
de  cassation. 

^  D'autre  part,  j'ai  deja  observe  qu'iodependamment  de  toot 
texte  positif,  Tinfir^ction  manifeste  de  la  loi  aatureile  poorait 
autoriser,  dans  les  m^mes  affaires,  la  reformation  des  sentences 
l*endues  par  les  tribunaux  d'appel. 

U  semble  done  qu'il  ne  resterait  plus  qu'a  conclare  que,  rien 
n'etant  fini  avant  que  le  conseil  des  prises  ait  prononc^,  il  fau- 
drait  soumettre  tons  ceux  en  faveur  de  qui  la  main-lev^  a  ece 
ordonee  a  une  nouvelle  consignation  ou  au  cantionnement :  car, 
avant  que  tout  soit  termine  par  un  jugement  abaolument  irre- 
▼ocable,  le  gage  de  toutes  les  parties  interesaees  doit,  d'apres 
les  lois  de  la  matiere,  demeurer  en  sdrete. 

Une  loi  do  4  prairial,  an  6,  relative  a  la  qnestion  que  j*exa- 
mine,  portait :  qu\tucun  neutre  ou  ioi'disarU  tel^  ne  pimvait^  en 
matiire  de  prises  tnariUmes^  mettre  d  exScutian  aueun  jugement 
definitif^  et  quHl  ne  lux  serait  accorde  aucune  main4evie^  a  mohu 
qu*tl  nUui  foumi  au  prealable  bonne  et  valable  caiifion,  dans  U 
cos  ou  les  armateurs  se  sertnent  pourvus  en  cassation^  ou  seraient 
encore  dans  le  delai  utile  pour  se  pourvoir, 

Mais  on  voit,  par  cette  loi,  que  la  mesure  do  caatiooneroent 
OH  du  refus  de  toute  main-leveei  n'avait  ete  prise  qn'en  faveur 
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des  armatean  FraD^ais,  et  ^u'elle  ne  gr^vait  qae  les  ^traqger 
qai  gagoaieot  leur  cause  dans  les  tribuoaux  d'appel ;  les  arma* 
tears  Fran9ais  obtenaient  pleine  maio-lev^e,  saos  ^tre  soumis  a 
UD  cautionoement  lorsqoe  les  jugemeos  des  tribooaox  d'appel 
leur  ^taient  favorables. 

Le  directoire,  eu  provoquant  la  loi  dont  il  s'agit,  avait  recon- 
nu  dans  son  message  que,  do  droit  commun,  Tex^cutioD  det 
.  jugemens  rendus  par  les  tribunaux  d'appel,  ne  peut  €tre  sus- 
pendue.  Mais  il  pensait  qu'il  fallait  faire  exception  a  ce  prio- 
cipe  general,  contre  les  strangers  dont  la  disparution  pouvait 
rendre  inutile  Taction  en  nullity  que  des  armateurs  Fran^ais 
pouvaient  ^tre  obliges  de  porter  au  tribunal  de  cassation. 

Je  n'ai  point  a  examiner  si  ce  motif  ^tait  ou  n'dtait  pas  rai- 
sonnable.  Mais  je  ne  dois  pas  perdre  de  vue  qu'en  force  des 
lois  existnntes,  les  armateurs  Fran9ais  obtenaient,  apres  un  juge- 
ment  du  tribunal  d'appel  qui  leur  arait  donn^  gain  de  cause, 
la  main-lev^e  qui,  dans  le  m^me  cas,  ^tait  reftis^e  aux  ^trangerl. 
Une  mesure  qui,  dans  les  circonstances  obligerait  les  armateurs 
Fran9ais  a  d^poser  de  nouveau  le  produit  des  ventes,  ou  a  four- 
nir  caution,  serait  ^videmment  retroactive  ;  et  tout  effet  r^tro- 
actif  est  r^prouv^  par  la  justice. 

Mais  si,  par  quelques  considerations  particuli^res,  des  arma- 
Feurs  fran^ais  n'ont  point  obtenu  la  main-Iev^e,  quoiqu'ils  aient 
gagne  leur  cause  par  un  des  jugemens  que  Ton  regardait 
comme  definitifs,  il  est  Equitable  que  cet  etat  de  cboses  ne  soit 
pas  change  jusqu'apres  le  jugement  du  conseil  des  prises,  saisi 
de  toutes  les  affaires  pendantes  au  tribunal  de  cassation.  Car 
dans  ce  cas,  il  ne  s'agit  pas  d'inqnieter  ceux  qui  tiennent,  malt 
seulement  de  ne  pas  investir  ceux  qui  ne  tiennent  point  en- 
core. Or,  comme  il  est  plus  favorable  de  suspendre  une 
main-levee,  que  de  la  faire  r^tracter,  quand  elle  a  ete  consom- 
mee,  il  n'y  aurait  pas  de  raison,  depuis  la  nouvelle  legislation 
sur  les  prises,  de  faire  cesser  un  etat  provisiore  qui  est  utile  a 
tons,  qui  a  ete  continue  jusqu'a  ce  moment,  et  auquel  les  re- 
glemens  nouveaux,  a  quelques  exceptions  pres,  ne  fixent  d'aa- 
tre  terme  qu'une  decision  du  conseil  etabli  pour  remplacer, 
dans  la  matiere  des  prises,  tous  les  tribunaux. 
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On  aoDODce  del  jufemeiw  reiidos  ptr  le«  tribnnaiiz  ordi< 
hiires,  soH  de  premiere  ioBtance  on  d'appel,  depuis  la  pabE- 
cation  de  la  loi  qui  les  d^poaille  tons.  Je  n*ai  pas  des  initrac- 
tions  assez  prases  snr  I'eziiience  de  ees  jngemens,  et  snr  lei 
circonstances  dans  lesqaelles  ils  sont  intenrenns,  poar  poayoir 
en  faire  l*objet  de  mes  conclosions ;  mais  je  pense  qae  de  teb 
jagemens,  s'ils  existent,  sont  incomp^tens  et  nuls,  comme  en 
fraade  de  la  loi,  et  par  des  joges  saos  pooyoirs  et  sans  carac- 
tere.  Aacone  main-lev^e  n*a  po  Talablement  ^tre  accordee  i 
la  snite  de  ces  jugemens,  et  les  parties  sont  incontestab/ement 
antorii^es  i  faire  reparer  le  dommage  qoi  poorrtit  eo  r^alter. 

Quant  aux  affaires  qui  peaveot  aroir  iU  termin^ea  dans  les 
tribunaux  d'appel,  avaot  la  loi  qui  les  d^pouille,  on  doit  disttn- 
guer  celles  od  les  parties  sont  encore  dans  le  d^lai  dd  recours 
en  cassation,  d'avec  celles  oft  les  parties  ont  laiss^  passer  ce 
d^laiy  et  ont  ex^cut^  les  jugemens  sans  se  plaindre.  Dans  les 
affaires  de  cette  seconde  espece,  tout  est  coosomm^  et  tout  doit 
r^tre,  puisque  les  parties  ont  acc^d^  a  Taotorit^  de  la  chose 
jug^e.  Dans  les  premieres,  au  contraire,  les  parties  peurent 
porter  au  conseil  des  prises,  le  recours  qu^elles  auraieot  pa 
porter  au  tribunal  de  cassation.  Ce  recours  ne  saurait  etre 
regardd  comme  une  surcharge,  puisquUl  ^tait  dans  le  vocu  des 
lois,  sous  lesqaelles  la  contestation  ^tait  n^e,  et  dans  la  presci- 
ence des  parties  qui  agissaient  sous  T^gide  de  ces  lois.  Ce 
n'est  point  une  innoration,  mais  Tex^ution  d'un  droit  acquis  i 
tous  ceux  qui  ont  eU  dans  le  cas  de  plaider  devant  les  joges 
ordinaires ;  or,  comme  les  jugemens  rendus  par  les  tribunaux 
d'appel  ne  pouvaient  ^tre  suspendus  dans  leur  execution,  si  la 
main-Iev^e  a  d^ja  ^t^  r^alis^e  k  la  suite  de  ces  jugemens,  on 
laissera  les  choses  en  T^tat  oQ  elles  se  trouvent  sans  Hen  inno- 
Ter  non  plus  dans  les  causes  oQ  les  jugemens  en  dernier  res- 
sort  n'auront  encore  re^u  aucune  execution,  et  oh  les  parties 
sont  cons^quemment  assez  heureuses  pour  Toir  centinuer  les 
precautions  conservatrices  de  leur  gage. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  aToir  besoin  de  parler  des  contestations  non 
jug^es  par  les  tribunaux  d'appel,  ou  dont  Tinstmction  est  peat 
^tre  encore  pendante  derant  les  tribunaux  de  premiere  instance 
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Ce8  coDtestations  8ont  port^es  de  droit  aa  €oiiieil  d«a  priM0» 
et  il  est  incontefftable  qa^avant  le  jugement  qui  les  termipen, 
OB  DO  pent  d^yrer  k  aactme  dea  parties  les  effets  oo  les  mar* 
chandises  qui  sent  Tobjet  da  litige.  Toat  jage^  toot  agents 
tput  administrateur  qui  m^coonaltrait  ce  qui  est  present  par 
les  r^emenSy  repondrait,  eo  soo  propre  et  priT^  noniy  dea 
dommages  et  int^r^ts  aoxqels  i!  aorait  doim^  liea  par  sa  con* 
doite. 

On  Yoit,  par  les  details  dans  lesqnels  je  snis  entr^,  qu'ind^* 
pendamment  dn  d^faat  de  poa?oir  on  de  quality  snffisante  dans 
la  personne  do  commissaire  Danois,  pour  intenter  des  actions 
et  former  des  demandes,  proprement  dites,  dans  des  contesta* 
tions  qui  lai  sent  indiTiduellement  ^trangeres,  il  serait  impossi- 
ble de  faire  droit  a  sa  reclamation,  et  sur-tout  d'j  faire  droit 
par  forme  de  mesure  g^n^rale»  sans  s'exposer  k  commettre  une 
foule  d'iojusticeSy  en  confondant  des  hypotheses  qui  sent  dans  le 
cas  d'etre  distingu^es,  et  en  assignant  un  sort  commun  a  des 
parties  qui  sont  dans  des  situations  diff^rentes. 

Le  commissaire  Danois  pent  recommander  et  instruire.  11 
peuty  par  le  deVoir  de  sa  place,  prot^er  ind^finiment  les  n€- 
gocians  de  sa  nation.  Mais  pour  pouToir  agir  plus  particu* 
lierement  dans  les  contestations  pendantes,  il  aurait  besoin  d'un 
pouYoir  sp^al  de  la  partie  ou  des  parties  au  nom  desquelles  il 
agirait. 

Le  procureur  fond^  de  plusieurs  parties,  doit  agir,  s^pare- 
ment  dans  chaque  cause,  pour  I'int^r^t  de  chaque  client,  et  lie 
pas  cumuler,  par  des  demandes  in  globo^  des  int^r^ts  divers  qui  ne 
se  ressemblent  souvent  pas,  et  qui  exigent  chacun  un  examen 
s^par^  et  une  prononciation  distincte. 

Comme  chaque  cause  doit  ^tre  instruite  et  jog^e  s^par^ment, 
c'est  aux  parties  et  a  leurs  d^fenseurs  a  faire,  dans  chaque 
cause,  tons  les  actes  n^cessaires  a  rinstruction  et  au  juge* 
ment. 

J'ai  pourtant  cm  qu'il  ^tait  essentielde  rappeler  les  maximel 
qui  Teillent,  pendantie  litige,  a  la  sQret^  des  effets  litigieux  < 
maximea  aussi  anciennes  que  la  matiere  des  prises,  maidiMS 
▼raies  sous  tous  les  regimes  et  dans  tous  les  terns. 
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Dans  cei  circonttancesy  je  concltis  a  ce  qa'il  soit  dit  n'j  zrcix 
lieu  de  prononcer  sur  la  demande  da  commissaire  g^o^ral  des 
relations  commerciales  da  Danemark,  sanf  a  lui  de  fouroir  aa 
commissaire  da  goavernement  pres  le  conseil,  telles  notes  oa 
tels  m^moires  qn'il  jugera  utiles  a  Tint^i^t  des  n^gocians  de  sa 
nation^  et  saaf  aux  parties  on  a  lfur$  defen$eur$  qui  justifUrmU 
de  leurs  droits  et  de  leun  pouvoin^  d'intenter  telles  actionSi  et 
de  former,  dans  les  affaires  les  concemant,  telles  demandes 
qu'eiles  aviseront ;  et  n^anmoins,  pour  pr^venir  les  dangers 
ou  le8  abus  contre  lesquels  on  paratt  vouloir  ^tre  rassur^,  je 
requiers,  en  mon  nom  (pour  Tint^ret  do  gouvememeot  et  pour 
celui  des  amateurs  ou  n^gocians  Franfiis  et  strangers,  dont  les 
propri^t^  et  les  gages  doivent  £tre  garantis  par  la  foi  pubVique,) 
quM  soit  d^cidd  que  dans  les  contestations  ant^rieures  au  4  ni- 
▼ose,  et  dans  celles  postdrieures  a  cette  ^poque,  qnL  n'ont  point 
encore  ^t^  jug^es  d^finitiTement,  ou  dont  les  jugemens  d^fini- 
tifs,  mais  soumis  au  recours  en  cassation,  n'ont  point  encore  et^ 
ez^cut^,  aucune  yente,  aticune  main-ley^e,  aucune  d^harge . 
de  cautionneoient,  ne  pnissent  ^tre  accord^es,  autrement  que 
dans  les  cas  marqu^  par  Farret^  des  consuls  du  6  germinal  der- 
nier, et  par  les  reglemens  auxquels  cet  arr^t^  ne  d^roge  pas. 
D^lib^r^  a  Paris,  le  3  prairial,  an  8. 

Signi^  PoRTALis. 

Le  conseil,  apres  en  avoir  d^libdr^,  decide  n*y  avoir  lien  de 
prononcer  sur  la  demande  du  commissaire-g^n^ral  des  relations 
commerciales  du  Danemark,  sauf  a  lui  de  fournir  au  commis- 
saire du  gouvemement  pres  le  conseil,  telles  notes  ou  tels  w- 
moires  qu'il  juj^era  utiles  a  Fint^r^t  des  n^gocians  de  sa  nation, 
et  sauf  aux  parties  ou  a  leurs  d^fenseurs  qui  justifieront  de 
leurs  droits  et  de  leurs  pouvoirs,  d'intenter  telles  actions,  et 
de  former  dans  les  affaires  les  concernantj  telles  demandes 
qu'eiles  aviseront ;  et  sur  les  fins  prises  d'office  par  le  com- 
missaire du  gouvernement,  d^ide  que  dans  les  contestations 
anterieures  au  4  nivose,  et  dans  celles  post^rieures  a  cette 
^poque,  qui  n'ont  point  encore  ^t^  jug^es  d^finitivement,  ou 
dont  les  jugemens  d^fioitifs,  mais  soumis  au  recours  en  cassa- 
tion, n'ont  point  encore  ^t^  ex^utes,  aucune  Tente,  aucune 
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main-lev^e,  aacuoe  d^harge  de  caationnement  ne  poarront 
^tre  accord^es  aatremeot  que  daos  les  cas  marques  par  I'arr^t^ 
des  consuls,  du  6  germinal  dernier,  et  par  les  reglemens  aax- 
qnelfl  cet  arrlt^  ne  d^roge  pas. 

Fait  a  Paris,  le  3  prairial  an  8,  maison  de  TOratoire,  lieu  des 
stances  du  conseil.  Pr^sens  les  citoyens  Ricdon,  prendeni; 
Niou,  Lacoste,  Moreau,  Montiony-Montplaisir,  Barekhes, 
DvFAUT,  Parceval^Grandmaisoh  et  TouRNACBOHi  membres  du 
eonseil. 

En  foi  de  quoi,  la  pr^epte  decision  a  ^t^  sigo^e  par  le  pre- 
sident. 

SigtU^  Redoh,  prhident. 

Par  le  conaeil, 

Le  secrStaire'gifUral ;  signiy  Calmelet. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  MATTERS 


IN  THIS  VOLUME. 


ADMIRALTY. 

1.  A  qaestion  of  fact,  under  the 
46th  section  of  the  Collection 
Law  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799, 
c.  128.  exempting  from  duty 
the  wearing  apparel,  and  other 
personal  ha^^giage,  of  persons 
arriving  in  the  United  States. 
The  Robert  Edwards,  1 87 

2.  Where  the  rt$  getta,  in  a  reve- 
nue cause,  are  incapable  of  ex- 
planation consistently  with  the 
innocence  of  the  party,  con- 
demnation follows,  although 
there  be  no  positive  testinnony 
of  the  offence  having  been  com- 
mitted, ib. 

3.  Although  a  mere  intention  to 
evade  the  payment  of  duties  be 
not,  per  se,  a  cause  of  forfeiture, 
yet  when  a  question  arises, 
whether  an  act  has  been  com- 
mitted which  draws  after  it  that 
consequence,    such     intention 


will  justify  the  Court  in  not 
putting  on  the  conduct  of  the 
party,  in  respect  to  the  act  in 
question,  an  interpretation  as 
favourable  as  under  other  cir* 
cnmstances  it  would  be  disposed 
to  do.     Ib.  191 

4.  In  all  proceedings  in  rem^  on  an 
appeal,  the  property  follows  the 
cause  into  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  is  subject  to  the  disposition 
of  that  Court.  But  it  does  not 
follow  the  cause  into  the  Su- 
preme Court,  on  an  appeal  to 
that  Court.     TheCoUeetar^  194 

5.  Afler  an  appeal  from  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  Circuit  Court,  the 
former  Court  can  make  no  or- 
der respecting  the  propertyi 
whether  it  has  been  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  paid  into  Court, 
or  whether  it  remains  specifi- 
cally, or  its  proceeds  remain,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Marslral.      tt. 

6.  It  is  a  great  irregularity  for  the 
Marshal  to  keep  the  property, 
or  the  proceed!  thereof,  in  ua 
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own  handf ,  or  to  distribate  the 
•ame  amoog  the  parties  entitled, 
withoat  a  special  order  from  the 
Coart ;  but  such  an  irregalari- 
tj  maj  be  cared  by  the  assent 
and  ratification  of  all  the  parties 
interested*  if  there  be  no  mala 
Mei.     The  Collector,  194 

7.  Under  the  67th  section  of  the 
Collection  Act  of  the  2d  of 
March,  1799,  c.  128.  where 
goods  were  entered  by  an  agent 
of  the  owner  on  his  behalf,  and 
the  entry  included  only  a  part 
of  the  goods  which  the  packages 
contained,  and  the  owner  sub- 
sequently made  a  further,  or 
post  entry  of  the  residue  of  the 
goods  ;  and  the  packages  being 
opened  several  days  afterwards 
and  examined  by  the  Collector 
in  the  presence  of  two  mer* 
chants,  and  their  contents  found 
to  agree  with  the  two  entries 
taken  together,  but  to  differ 
materially  from  the  first  entry  ; 
held,  that  the  Collector  was  not 
precluded  from  making  a  seizure 
of  the  goods  aAer  the  sesond 
entry,  for  a  variance  between 
the  contents  of  the  packages  and 
the  first  entry,  and  that  such 
seizure  must  be  followed  by 
confiscation,  unless  it  should 
appear  that  such  difference  pro- 
ceeded from  accident  and  mis- 
take, and  not  from  an  intention 
to  defraud  the  revenue.  TTie 
United  States  y.  Six  Packages  of 
Goods,  520 

See  PaicTicE,  4. 

PaizE. 

AGENT  AND  PRINCIPAL. 

B.  and  others,  merchants  in  Balti- 
more, consigned  a  vessel  and 


cargo  to  W.  and  others,  mer- 
chants in  Amsterdam,  with  in- 
structions to  them  respecting 
her  olterior  destination,  which 
showed,  that  on  the  failure  of 
getting  a  freight  to  Batavia,  or 
of  selling  the  vessel  at  a  price 
limited,  she  was  to  proceed  to 
St  Petersburg,  and  there  take 
in  a  return  cai^  of  Russia 
goods  for  the  United  States,  but 
with  instructions  to  the  master 
committing  to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ulterior  voyage. 
No  freight  to  Bataria  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  vessel  could 
not  be  sold  for  the  price  limit- 
ed at  Amsterdam ;  and  W.  and 
others,  purchased  m  Amsterdam, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the 
master,  a  return  cargo  of  Rus- 
sian goods,  partly  with  the  mo- 
ney of  H.  and  others,  and  partly 
with  money  advanced  by  them- 
selves, fkk  the  return  of  the 
vessel  to  Baltimore,  H.  and 
others  objected  to  the  purchase 
of  this  cargo  in  Amsterdam,  as 
being  contrary  to  express  or- 
ders, and  gave  notice  to  W.  and 
others,  of  their  determination 
to  hold  them  responsible  for  all 
los:>es  sustained  in  consequence 
of  this  breach  of  instructions  ; 
but  received  the  goods  and  sold 
them.  W.  and  others  brought 
an  assumpsit  against  H.  and 
others,  to  recover  from  them 
the  moneys  advanced.  The  de- 
claration contained  the  three 
usual  money  counts.  Held,  1st. 
That  the  plaintiffs  had  a  demand 
in  law  against  the  defendants, 
which  could  be  maintained  in 
this  form  of  action.  2dlj.  That 
whether  the  plaintiffs  could,  or 
could  not,  be  made  responsible  in 
any  form  of  action  which  might 
be  devised  for  the  possible  loss 
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resulting  from  the  breaking  up 
of  the  intended  voyage  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  the  defendants 
were  not  entitled  to  a  deduction 
from  the  plainlifis'  demand,  for 
the  amount  of  such  loss.  Wit' 
links  V.  Hollingsworihy  240.  251 


B 


BANKRUPT. 

Ste  Constitutional   Law,   2,     Lo- 
cal Law,  5,  6. 

BILLS    OF    EXCHANGE    AND 
PROMISSORY  NOTES. 

1.  Where  the  second  day  of  grace 
falls  on  Saturday,  it  is  the  last 
day  of  grace  ;  and  notice  of  non- 
payment  given  to  the  drawer  of 
a  bill  on  that  day,  afler  a  de- 
mand upon  tne  acceptor  on  the 
same  day,  is  sufficient  to  charge 
the  drawer.  Bussard  v.  Lever- 
ing, 102 

2.  Notice  to  the  drawer,  by  putting 
the  same  into  the  post-office, 
where  the  persons  live  io  diffe- 
rent places,  is  good.  ib. 

3.  After  demand  of  the  maker  of  a^ 
note,  on  the  third  day  of  grace, 
notice  to  the  endorsei'  on  the 
same  day,  is  sufficient  by  the 
general  law  merchant.  Linden- 
berger  v.  Beall,  104 

4.  Evidence  of  a  letter,  containing 
notice,  having  been  put  into  the 
post-office,  directed  to  the  en- 
dorser, at  his  place  of  residence, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the*  notice 
to  be  left  to  the  jury,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  notice  to 
the  defendant  to  produce  the 
letter  before  such  evidence  can 
be  admitted.  ib. 


5.  No  protest  of  a  promissory  note, 
or  inland  bill  of  exchange,  is 
necessary.       Young  -v.   Bryan^ 

146 

6.  A  protest  of  an  inland  bill  or 
promissory  note  is  not  necessa- 
ry, nor  is  it  evidence  of  the 
facts  stated  in  it.  The  Union 
Bank  v.  Hyde,  672 

7.  The  following  undertaking  of 
the  endorser  of  a  promiuorj 
note,  **  I  do  request  that  here-' 
after  any  notes  that  may  fall  doe 
in  the  Union  Bank,  in  which  1 
:im,  or  may  be  endorser,  shall 
not  be  protested,  as  I  will  con- 
sider myself  bound  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  said  notes  had 
been  or  should  be  legally  pro- 
tested," held  to  be  aoibiguoas 
as  to  whether  it  amoanted  to  a 
waiver  of  demand  and  notice ; 
and  parol  proof  admitted  to 
show  that  it  was  the  understand- 
ing of  the  parties,  that  the  de- 
mand and  notice  required  bj 
law  to  charge  the  endorser, 
should  be  dispensed  with.      t6. 


CHANCERY* 

1.  There  is  no  difference  in  re- 
spect to  the  conclusiveness  of  a 
judgment  at  law  and  of  a  decree 
in  Chancery.  Both  are  conclo- 
sive  as  to  the  facts  directly  in 
controversy.     Hopkin$  ▼•  Lee, 

109.  113 

2.  A  decree  cannot  be  pronounced, 

on  the  testimony  of  a  single 
witness,  unaccompanied  by  cor- 
roborating circum8tancefl,again8t 
a  positive  denial,  by  the  defend- 
ant, of  any  matter  directly 
chained  by  the  bill,  in  the  de- 
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feiidaDt*8  answer,  or  answer  in 
support  of  his  plea.  Hughea  y. 
Blake,  463 

3.  A  replication  to  a  plea  is  an  ad- 
mission of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
plea,  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
set  down  for  ailment,  and  al- 
lowed ;  and  all  that  the  defend- 
ant has  to  do,  is  to  prove  it  in 
point  of  fact,  and  a  dismission  of 
the  bill  on  the  hearing  is  then  a 
matter  of  course.  ib. 

4. 'Under    what   circumstances    a 

{>lea  of  a  former  judgment  at 
aw,  for  the  same  cause  of  ac- 
tion, is  a  good  bar  in  equity,  tb. 

6.  To  establish  the  existence  of  a 
tnut,  the  onus  probandi  lies  on 
the  party  who  suleges  it.  Pre- 
voa  T.  Chrcuz,  481 

6.^  Id  general,  length  of  time  is  no 
bar  to  a  trust  clearly  establish- 
ed to  have  once  existed  ;  and 
where  fraud  is  imputed  and  pro- 
Ted,  length  of  time  ought  not  to 
exclude  relief.     lb,  497 

7.  But  as  length  of  time  necessarily 
obscures  all  human  evidence, 
and  deprives  parties  of  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  original  transactions,  it 
operates,  by  way  of  presump- 
tion, in  favour  of  innocence, 
and  against  imputation  of  fraud. 

ib. 

8.  The  lapse  of  forty  years,  and 
the  death  of  all  the  original 
parties,  deemed  sufficient  to 
presume  the  discharge  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  a  trust,  proved 
once  to  have  existed  by  strong 
circumstances;  by  analogy  to 
the  rule  of  law,  which  after  a 
lapse  of  time  presumes  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  surrender  of  a 
deed,  and  extinguishment  of  a 
trust,  where  circumstances  re- 
quire it.  t6. 


9.  The  general  role  is»  that  time  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  a  contract 
of  sale  ;  and  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser,  or  yen- 
dor,  to  perform  his  contract,  on 
the  stipulated  day,  does  not,  of 
itself,  deprive  him  of  his  right 
to  a  specific  performance,  when 
he  is  able  to  comply  with  his 
part  of  the  engagement.  Bro- 
shier  v.  Gratz,  528 

10.  But  circumstances  may  be  so 
changed,  that  the  object  of  the 
party  can  no  longer  be  accom- 
plished, and  be  cannot  be  pla- 
ced in  the  same  situation  as  if 
the  contract  had  been  perform- 
ed in  due  time.  In  such  a  case, 
a  Court  of  equity  will  leave  the 
parties  to  their  remedy  at  law. 

ib. 

11.  Part  performance  will,  under 
some  circumstances,  induce  the 
Court  to  relieve.  ib. 

12.  But  where  a  considerable  length 
of  time  has  elapsed,  where  the 
party  demanding  a  specific  per- 
formance has  fiiled  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  contract,  and  the 
demand  is  made  aAer  a  great 
change  in  the  title  and  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  there  is  a  want 
of  reciprocity  in  the  obligations 
of  the  respective  parties,  a 
Court  of  equity  will  not  inter- 
fere, ih. 

13.  Who   are   necessary  parties  in 

equity.     Kerr  v.  Watts,       650. 

558 

14.  Application  of  the  law  of  set-off 
and  lien  in  equity,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  Letd%  v. 
jffte  Marine  Insurance  Company^ 

565 

COLLECTOR. 
See  ExBAAOo. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  STA- 
TUTE. 

1.  Where,  in  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  for  supplying 
the  troops  of  the  United  States 
with  provisions,  specific  prices 
are  stipulated  for  rations  issued 
at  certain  places  mentioned  in 
the  contract ;  and  it  is  further 
provided,  that  **  should  any  ra- 
tions be  required  at  any  places 
not  specified  in  this  contract, 
the  price  of  the  same  shall  be 
hereafter  agreed  on  betwixt  the 
public  and  the  contractor ;"  if 
the  parties  cannot  agree  upon 
the  price   for  the  rations  thus 
required,  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation  is  to  be  allowed,  and  is 
to  be  proved  by  competent  evi- 
dence, and  settled  by  a  jury  ; 
and  the   contractor,   upon   the 
trial,  is  at  liberty  to  show,  that 
the  sum  allowed  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  is  not  a  reasonable 
compensation.     United  States  v. 
Wilkins,  136 

2.  Under  the  3d  and  4th  sections 
of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March, 
1797,  c.  74  the  defendant  is 
entitled,  at  the  trial,  to  the  full 
benefit  of  any  credit  in  his  fa- 
vour, whether  arising  out  of  the 
particular  transaction  for  which 
he  was  sued,  or  out  of  distinct 
and  independent  transactions, 
which  would  constitute  a  legal 
or  equitable  set-off,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  the  debt  sued  for  by 
the  United  States.  ib. 

See  Admirai^tt,  1,  2,  3.  7. 

Embargo. 

CONSULS. 

Set  Prize,  12,  13.  24,  25. 


CONTRACT. 
See  Agent  and  Principal. 
Chancery,  9,  10,  11,  12. 
Sale. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

1.  The  record  of  a  judgment  in 
one  State,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  another,  although  it 
appears  that  the  <«nit,  in  which 
it  was  rendered,  was  commen- 
ced by  an  attachment  of  pro- 
perty, the  defendant  having  af- 
terwards appe.^red  and  taken 
defence.     Mayhew  v.  Thatcher^ 

129 

2.  An  act  of  a  State  Legislature 
which  discharges  a  debtor  from 
all  liability  for  debts  coptracted 
previous  to  his  discharge,  on  his 
surrendering  his  property  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  is  a 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to 
discharge  the  contract :  and  it 
makes  no  difference  in  such  a 
case,  that  the  suit  was  brought 
in  a  State  Court  of  the  State,  of 
which  both  the  parties  were  ci- 
tizens, where  the  contract  was 
made,  and  the  discharge  ob- 
tained, and  where  they  conti- 
nued to  reside  until  the  suit  was 
brought.  Farmen  and  Mtcha* 
nici*  Bank  v.  Smith,  131 

3.  To  an  action  of  trespass  against 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  for  an  assanlt 
and  battery  and  false  imprisoD- 
ment,  it  is  a  legal  justification 
and  bar,  to  plead,  that  a  Con- 
gress was  held  and  sitUog»  dn- 
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ring  the  period  of  the  trespanses 
complaioed  of.  aod  that  the 
HoQ9e  of  Represeotatives  had 
resolved  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  of 
a  high  contempt  of  the  dignity 
.  and  authority  of  the  same  ;  and 
had  ordered  that  the  Speaker 
should  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
Serg;eant  at  Arms,  commanding 
him  to  take  the  plaintiff  into 
custody,  wherever  to  be  found, 
aod  to  have  him  before  the  said 
House,  to  answer  to  the  said 
charge  ;  and  that  the  Speaker 
did  accordingly  issue  such  a 
warrant,  reciting  the  said  reso- 
lution and  order,  and  command- 
ing the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  take 
the  plaintiff  into  custody,  &c. 
and  delivered  the  said  warrant 
to  the  defendant :  By  virtue  of 
which  warrant  the  defendant  ar- 
rested the  plaintiff,  and  con- 
reyed  him  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  where  he  was  heard  in 
his  defence,  touching  the  matter 
of  the  said  charge,  and  the  exa- 
mination being  adjourned  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  House  hav-  ' 
log  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be 
detained  in  custody,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly detained  by  the  de- 
fendant, until  he  was  finally  ad- 
judged to  be  guilty,  and  convict- 
ed of  the  charge  aforesaid,  and 
ordered  to  be  forthwith  brought 
to  the  bar,  and  reprimanded  by 
the  Speaker,  and  then  dischar- 
ged from  custody  ;  and  after  be- 
ing thus  reprimanded,  was  ac- 
tually discharged  from  the  ar- 
rest and  custody  aforesaid.  An- 
derton  v.  Dvnn,  204 

4.  This  Court  has,  constitutionally, 
appellate  jurisdiction  under  the 
judiciary  act  of  1789,  c.  20.  s. 
26.  from  the  final  judgment  or 


decree  of  the  highest  Court  of 
law  or  equity  of  a  State,  h^iviog 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  suit,  wher'^  is  drawn 
in  question  the  validity  of  a 
treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  an  au- 
thority eiercised  under,  the 
United  States,  and  the  decision 
is  against  their  validity ;  or 
where  is  drawn  in  question  the 
validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an 
authority  exercised  under  any 
State,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  repugnant  to  the  con*>ti- 
tution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  decision 
is  in  favour  of  such,  their  vali- 
dity ;  or  of  the  constitution,  Dr 
of  a  treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  com- 
mission held  under  the  United 
States,  and  the  decision  is  a- 
gainst  the  title,  right,  privilege, 
or  exemption,  specially  ^=et  up 
or  claimed,  by  either  party,  un- 
der such  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution, treaty,  statute,  or  com- 
mission.     Cohens    v.    Virginia^ 

264.  375 

5.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, that  one  of  the  parties  is  a 
State,  and  the  other  a  citizen  of 
that  State.  ib. 

6.  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  4th 
of  May,  1812,  entitled,  *'an  act 
further  to  amend  the  charter  of 
the  city  of  Washington,'^  which 
provides,  (s.  6.)  that  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  city  shall  be  em- 
powered for  certain  purposes, 
and  under   certain  restrictions, 
to  authorize  the  drawing  of  lot- 
teries, does  not  extend  to  au- 
thorize    the     Corporation    to 
force  the  sale  of  the  tickets  in 
such  lottery,    in   States  where 
such  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
the  State  laws.  ih, 

7.  Decision  of  the  Hoase  of  Lords 
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respecting  the  power  of  com- 
mitmeDt  for  coDtempts  in  the 
case  of  Burdttt  ?.  Abbott^  14 
E^sVi  Rep.  1.  Note  to  the  case 
of  Anderson  v.  Dunn,  Note  a, 

221. 
6.  Resolotions  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  of  1810,  upon  the  pro- 
position from  Pennsjrlvania  to 
amend  the  constitution  so  as  to 
provide  an  impartial  tribunal  to 
decide  disputes  between  the 
State  and  federal  judiciaries. 
Note  to  Cohens  v.  Virginia^ 
Note  a.  358 


D 


DUTIES. 


See  Admiralty,  1,  2,  3.  7. 


E 


EMBARGO. 

1 .  Under  the  Embargo  Act  of  the 
25th  April,  1808,  c.  170.  [Ixvi.] 
if  a  vessel,  not  actuallv  arriving 
at  her  port  of  original  destina- 
tion, excites  an  honest  suspi- 
cion in  the  Qiind  of  the  Collec- 
tor, that  her  demand  of  a  per- 
mit to  land  the  cargo'  was  mere- 
ly colourable,  this  is  not  a  ter- 
mination of  the  voyage  so  as  to 
preclude  the  right  of  detention. 
Otis  V.  WaL(er,  583 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  the 
Collector  has  a  right  to  land 
the  cargo  of  the  vessel  thus  de- 
tained, ib. 

I 

EVIDENCE. 


1.  A  jddgment 
Vol.  VI. 


or    decree  of  a 

L 


Court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
is  conclusive  wherever  the 
same  matter  is  again  brought  in 
controversy.     Hopkins  v.   Lee, 

109.  113 

2.  But  the  rule  does  not  apply  to 
points  which  come  only  colla- 
terally under  consideration,  or 
are  only  incidentally  consider* 
ed,  or  can  only  be  argamenta* 
tively  inferred  from  the  de* 
cree.  ib. 

3.  A  replication  to  a  plea  in  Chan- 
cery, is  an  admission  of  its  saffi- 
ciency  in  point  of  equity,  and 
all  that  the  defendant  baa  to  do, 
is  to  prove  it  in  point  of  fact. 
Hughes  V.  Blake,  453.  472 

4.  Effect  of  length  of  time  in  rais- 
ing a  legal  and  equitable  pre- 
sumption of  the  extinguishment 
of  a  trust,  payment  of  a  debt, 
&c.    PrevQStv  Grato,  481.  504 

5.  A  parol  exchange  of  lands,  or 
parol  evidence,  that  a  convey- 
ance should  operate  as  an  ex* 
change,  will  not  convey  any  es- 
tate or  interest  in  lands.  Clark 
T.  Graham,  577 

See  Bills  of  Exchinoc  and  Pro- 
missory Notes. 
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INSURANCE. 

1.  Where,  in  a  policy  of  insanmc6» 
a  technical  total  loss  is  asserted 
as  the  ground  of  recovery,  the 
loss  must  be  occasioned  by  the 
io^ediate  operation  of  some  of 
iKe  perils  insured  against,  and 
it  i^,  not  sufficient  that  the  Toy- 
*age'%e  abandoned  for  fear  of 
iHe  vbperation  of  the  periL 
a^'  V.  The  Univtrttd  ht.  Co. 

•       •  176 
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<•  Tk  iMurcgB  do  not  midertake, 
dHt  the  TojAge  shall  be  per- 
Ibimed  withoot  delay,  or  that 
the  perib  iosared  against  shall 
not  occur  ;  tbej  undertake  oo- 
hf  for  loeses  sustained  by  those 
perils;  and  if  anj  peril  does 
btgHi  to  act  opon  the  sabject, 
ml  if  it  be  remoTed  before  anj 
worn  takes  place,  and  the  ?  ojage 
if  not  thereby  bfokeo  op,  bat 
ii)  or  may  be,  resomed,  the  io- 
cwpod  cannot  abandon  for  a  to- 
tal loss.  ib. 
X  Insurance  on  nwnitions  of  war,  la- 
den on  board  a  neutral  ressel, 
on  a  Toyage  from  New-York, 
to  and  at  a  port  or  ports,  place 
or  places,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mex- 
ico, from  the  Balize  to  Cam- 
peachy,  both  ioclusiTe,  and 
Srom  either  back  to  New-Yorki 
kc,  with  a  memorandum^  that 
the  insurers  should  be  free  from 
any  loss  arising  from  illicit  or 
prohibited  trade.  The  goods 
insured  were  prohibited  from 
being  imported  into  the  ports  of 
New  Spain,  in  possession  of  the 
Royalists,  by  the  laws  of  Old 
Spain,  but  were  permitted  to  be 
introduced  into  such  ports  as 
were  in  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  Tessel  and  cargo 
arrived  off  a  place  in  possession 
of  the  patriot  General  Mine, 
and  the  master  made  an  agpree- 
ment  to  sell  the  cargo  to  him, 
deliverable  from  time  to  time, 
88  he  should  want  it,  at  St.  An- 
der.  But  before  the  cargo 
could  be  delivered,  the  vessel 
was  chased  off  by  Spanish  arm- 
ed ships,  and  after  makiag  seve- 
ral attempts  to  return,  was  com- 
pelled to  proceed  to  the  Balize 
for  repairs  ;  aAer  which  she 
again  approached  the  coast,  but 
found  it  still  in  possession  of  the 


RojraKstif  General  Miiia  iMving 
retired  into  the  interior.  The 
olijects  of  the  voyage  being  thus 
defeated,  the  vessel  returned  to 
New- York  with  the  original 
cargo  on  board  ;  and  the  insu- 
red then  abandoned  to  the  un- 
derwriters, not  having  before 
had  information  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  voy^e.  Held^  that 
the  insured  were  not  entitled  to 
recover  as  for  a  total  loss  of  the 
voyage.  i^. 

4.  In  a  claim  for  a  technical  total 
loss,  the  loss  of  the  voyage  must 
be  occasioned  by  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  a  peril  insu- 
red against,  ib.  185 

5.  If  a  peril  begins  to  act  upon  the 
subject,  yet  if  it  be  removed  be- 
fore any  loss  takes  place,  and 
the  voyage  is  not  thereby  bro- 
ken up,  but  is  or  may  be  resu- 
med, the  insured  cannot  aban- 
don for  a  total  loss.  ib. 


JURISDICTION. 

1.  The  Circuit  Court  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  suit  brought  by  the 
endorsee  of  a  promissory  note, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  one  State, 
against  the  endorser,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  a  different  State,  whe- 
ther a  suit  could  be  brought  in 
that  Court  by  the  endorsee,  a- 
gainst  the  maker,  or  not  Young 
V.  Bryauy  146 

2.  A  division  of  the  judges  of  the 

Circuit  Court,  on  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  in  ^  civil  or  a  qrimi* 
nal  case,  is  not  such  a  division 
of  opinion  as  is  to  be  certifted 
to  this  Court  for  its  decision, 
under  the  6th  section  of  the  ju- 
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diciary   act  of  1802,  c.  291. 
[zxi.J     Un^d  SUUes  v.  Daniel, 

542 

3.  A  State   Court  cannot  issue  a 

mandamns  to  an  officer  of  the 

United  States.    MQung  y.  St7- 

/tman,  598 

Su  Constitutional  Law,  4,  5.  6. 
Practice,  2,  3. 


LEX  LOCr. 
See  Local  Law,  13. 

LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS. 
See  Chancery,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

LOCAL  LAW. 

1.  The  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
rict  of  Columbia  has  authority 
to  adjourn  to  a  distant  day,  and 
the  adjourned  session  is  consi- 
dered as  the  same  term.  Jkfe« 
chanics^  Bank  of  Alexandria  v. 
WUhers,  106 

2.  Where  the  regular  term  began 
on  the  3d  Monday  in  April,  and 
the  Court  continued  to  sit,  de 
die  in  diem,  until  the  16th  of 
May,  when  it  adjourned  to  the 
4th  Monday  of  June  ;  held,  that 
a  defendant,  ag^nst  whom  an 
office  judgment  had  been  enter- 
ed on  the  16th  of  May,  had  a 
right,  under  the  laws  and  prac- 
tice of  Virginia,  to  appear  at 
the  adjourned  session,  and  "have 
the  default  set  aside,  on  gi?ing 
special  bail,  and  pleading  issua- 
bly.  ib, 

3.  Under  the  act  of  Anembly  of 


Virginia,  the  defendant  may 
enter  special  bail,  and  defend 
the  suit  at  any  time  before  the 
entering  up  of  judgment  upon 
a  writ  of  inquiry  ezecnted  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  defend- 
ant, or  the  entry  of  apecial 
bail,  before  such  jadgmeat,  dis- 
charges the  appearance  bail. 
Bartle  T.  Coleman^  476 

4.  If  the  defendant  does  not  ap- 
pear, or  give  special  bail,  the 
appearance  bail  may  defend  the 
suit,  and  is  liable  to  the  same 
judgment  as  the  defiendant 
would  have  been  liable  to  ;  bot 
the  defendant  cannot  appear 
and  consent  to  a  reference,  the 
report  and  judgment  on  which 
is  to  bind  the  appearance  bail 
as  well  as  himself.  Snch  a 
joint  judgment  is  erroneoos, 
and  will  be  reversed  as  to 
both.  ib. 

5.  The  third  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  of  March  30th,  1803, 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debt- 
ors in  the  District  of  Colombia, 
does  not  create  any  eipress  or 
implied  exception  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  statute  of  limits* 
tions,  by  making  the  insolvent 
a  trustee  for  his  creditors,  in 
respect  to  his  futi^re  property, 
or  by  making  any  demand,  in- 
cluded in  the  scbedole  of  his 
debts,  a  debt-  of  record.  Bowie 
V.  Henderson,  514 

6.  The  including  of  a  demand  in 
the  schedule  of  the  insolvent's 
debts,  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
sustain  an  issue  on  a  replication 
of  a  new  promise  to  the  plea  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  if  the 
period  of  limitation  has  not 
elapsed  after  the  date  of  the 
schedule.  A. 

7.  The  decision  of  this  Coart,  in 
Moitie  V.  fVattif  6  Gnmdif  14B. 
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re?ised  and  coDfirmed.     Kerr 
?.  Watts,  hbO 

8.  The  rule  applied  id  equity  to 
the  relif^f  of.  bona  fidt  pur- 
chasers without  notice,  is  not 
applicable  to  the  case  of  purcha- 
aers-of  militHry  l^nd  warrants 
und'^rthe  law^^  ol' Virginia,     ih. 

9.  Sacb  purchase* r6  ^re  considered 
as  affected  with  notice  b}  the 
record  of  the  entry,  and  alsv>  of 
the  survey  ;  and  subsequent 
purchasers  are  considered  as 
acquiring  the  interest  of  the 
person  inakintc  the  entry  :  so 
that  purchasers  under  conflict- 
ing entries  are  considered 
at  purchasing  under  distinct 
rights,  in  which  case  t'  e  rule, 
as  to  innocent  purchasers,  does 
Dot  't^pply*  ib, 

10.  The  principle,  that  only  par- 
tie9«  or  privies,  or  purchasers 
pedente  lite,  are  hound  by  a  de- 
cree in  equity,  how  applied  to 
this  case  ib, 

11.  The  surveys  actually  made  on 
the  military  land  warrants  of 
Virginia,  have  not  the  force  of 
judicial  act:«,  or  of  acts  done  by 
the  deputations  of  officers  as 
general  agents  of  the  continen- 
tal officers.  lb, 

12.  A  powqr  to  convey  lands  roust 
possess  the  same  requisites,  and 
observe  the  same  solemnities, 
as  are  necessary  in  a  deed  di- 
rectly conveying  the  lands. 
Qark  v.  Graham^  677 

IS.  A  title  to  lands  can  only  be  ac- 
quired and  lost  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  blate  in  which  they 
are  situate.  ib, 

14  The  laws  of  Ohio  require  all 
deeds  of  land  to  be  executed 
in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, and  a  deed  executed  in 
the  presence  of  one  witness 
only  is  void.  ib. 


15  It  is  anniTenal  role,  that  course 

and  distance  yield  to  natural  and 
ascertained  objects.  Pretton*s 
hetrs  v.  Bowmar,  SSO 

16  But    where    these   objects   are 

wanting,  and  the  course  and 
distance  cannot  be  reconciled, 
there  is  no  universal  mie  that 
obliges  us  to  prefer  the  one  to 
the  other.  t^. 

17.  Ca!-os  may  exist  in  which  the 
one  or  the  other  may  be  prefer- 
red according  to  the  circum- 
stances, ib. 

18  In  a  case  of  doubtful  construction, 

the  claim  of  the  party  ia  actual 
possession   ought  to    be  main- 
tained, es)>ecially  where  it  has 
been  upheld  by  the  decisions  of 
the  State  tribunals.  ib, 

19  The  power  given  to  the  Corpo- 

ration of  Geoi^etown,  by  the 
act  of  Maryland,  of  November, 
1797,  c.  56.  to  graduate  the 
streets  of  that  City,  is  a  con- 
tinuing power,  and  the  Corpo- 
ration may  from  time  to  time 
alter  the  graduations  so  made. 
Goszler  v  the  Corporation  of 
Georgetown,  593 

20.  The  ordinance  of  May,  1799, 
by  which  the  Corporation  of 
Georgetown  first  exercised  the 
power  of  graduating  the  streets, 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pact, and  may  be  altered  by  the 
Corporation.  ib. 

21.  Under  the  laws  in  relation  to 
the  Mutual  Assurance  Society 
of  Virginia,  property  offered 
for  insurance,  on  which  the 
premium  has  not  been  paid,  and 
which  is  sold  without  notice,  is 
not  liable  for  the  premium  in 

•  the  hands  of  the  vendee.  The 
Mutual  Assurance  iyociety  v.  Fax- 
on, 606 

22.  The  execution  by  a  public  offi- 
cer of  a  power  to  sell  lands  for 
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the  Don-pajment  of  taxes,  mast 
be  Id  strict  pursuance  of  the 
law  under  which  it  is  made,  or 
DO  title  is  conveyed.  Thatcher 
y.  Powell,  119 

23.  It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of 
the  sale  of  lands  for  taxes,  un- 
der the  laws  of  Tennessee,  that 
it  should  appear  on  the  record  of 
the  Court,  by  which  the  order 
of  sale  is  made,  that  the  Sheriff 
had  returned  that  there  were 
DO  goods  and  chattels  of  the  de- 
linquent proprietor,  out  of 
which  the  taxes  could  be  made. 

ib. 

24.  The  publications  which  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  made,  sub- 
sequent to  the  SherifiPs  return, 
and  previous  to  the  order  of 
sale,  are  indispensable  prelimi- 
naries to  a  valid  order  of  sale.  ib. 

25.  In  summary  proceedings,  where 
a  Court  exercises  an  extraor- 
dinary power  under  a  special 
statute,  which  prescribes  its 
cours^e,  that  course  ought  to  be 
strictly  pursued,  and  the  facts 
which  give  juribJiction,  ought 
to  appear  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
cord. Otherwise,  the  proceed- 
ings are  not  merely  voidable, 
but  absolutely  void,  as  being 
coram  non  judice,  ib. 

26.  In  construing  local  statutes  re- 
specting real  property,  this 
Court  is  governed  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Slate  tribunals.    t6. 

37.  As  by  the  laws  of  Louisiana, 
questions  of  fact  in  civil  cases 
are  tried  by  the  Court,  unless 
either  Of  the  parties  demand  a 
jury  ;  in  an  action  of  debt  on  a 
judgment,  the  interest  'On  (he 
original  judgment  may  be'com- 
puted,  and  make  part'  of  the 
judgment  in  Louisiana,  without 
a  writ  of  inquiry  and  the  inter- 
ventions of  a  jury.  Mayhew  v. 
Thatcher,  12(1 


PLEADING. 
See  Practice,  3.  6.  7,  8,  9,  10. 

PRACTICE. 

1.  An  equity  suit,  where  an  ap* 
peal  has  been  taken  from  the 
Circuit  Court  to  this  Coort,  but 
not  prosecuted,  will  be  dismis- 
sed upon  producing  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Court  below,  that 
the  appeal  has  been  taken  and 
not  prosecuted.  Randolph  t. 
Barber,  I  £8 

2.  A  decree  of  the  highest  Conrt 

of  Equity  of  a  State,  affirming 
the  decretal  order  of  an  inferior 
Court  of  Equity  of  the  same 
State,  refusing  to  dissolve  an 
injunction  granted  on  the  filing 
of  the  bill,  is  not  a  final  decree 
within  the  2dth  section  of  «... 
judiciary  act  of  1789,  c.  20. 
from  which  an  appeal  lies  to 
this  Court.     Gibbons  t.  Ogden, 

•      448 

3.  In  order  to  maintain  a  suit  in 
the  Circuit  Court,  the  jurisdic- 
tion must  appear  on  the  record  ; 
as  if  the  suit  is  between  citi- 
zens of  different  States,  the  ci- 
tizenship of  the  respective  par- 
ties must  be  set  forth.  StUlivan 
V.  The  Fulton  Steam-Boat  Cbm- 
pawy,  450 

4.  An  admiralty  suit,  where  an  ap- 

peal has  been  taken  from  the 
Circuit  Court  to  this  Court,  but 
not  prosecuted,  will  be  dis- 
missed, upon  producing  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  Court  below, 
that  the  appeal  has  been  taken, 
and  not  prosecuted.  7%e  Jon^ 
wV/e,  452 

5.  The  defendant's  denial,  in  his 
answer  in  support  of  his  plea, 
is    conclusive,    unless  contra- 
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dieted  by  the  testimony  of  more 
than  one  witnesfl,  or  one  wit- 
ness accompanied  with  corro- 
borating circumstances.  Hughes 
T.  BUlIu,  453.  468 

6*  In  an  equity  cause,  the  res  io  li- 
tigation may  be  sold  by  order 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the 
proceeds  invested  in  stocks,  not- 
withstanding the  pendency  of 
an  appeal  to  this  Court  Spring 
▼•  ne  South  Ckiroltna  Ins.  Co. 

519 

7.  In  real  or  personal  actions,  at 
common  law,  the  death  of  par- 
taeSy  before  judgment,  abates 
the  suit ;  and  it  requires  the 
aid  of  some  statutory  provision, 
like  that  of  the  31st  section  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  c. 
20.  to  enable  the  suit  to  be  pro- 
secuted by,  or  against  the  per- 
sonal representative  or  heir  of 
the  deceased,  where  the  cause 
of  action  survives.  Green  v. 
fVatkins,  260 

6.  In  writs  of  error  upon  judg- 
ments already  rendered,  in  per- 
sonal actions,  if  the  plaiotiA'  in 
error  dies  before  assignment  of 
errors,  the  writ  abates  at  com- 
mon law  ;  but  if  aAer  assign- 
ment of  errors,  the  defendant 
may  join  in  error,  and  proceed 
to  get  the  judgment  afTirmcd,  if 
not  erroneous,  and  may  then 
revive  it  against  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  plaintiff.  ib. 

9.  But  a  writ  of  error  in  personal 
actions,  does  not  abate  by  the 
death  of  the  defendant  in  error, 
whether  it  happen  before  or 
after  errors  assigned  ;  and  the 
personal  representatives  may 
not  only  be  admitted  voluntarily 
to  become  parties,  but  a  scire 
facias  may  issue  to  compel 
them.  t6. 

10.  By  the  rules  of  this  Court,  if 
either   party,   in  real  or  per- 


sonal actions,  die,  pending  the 
writ  of  error,  his  representa- 
tives in  the  personalty  or  realty, 
may  voluntarily  beconie  par- 
ties, or  may  be  compelled  to  be- 
come parties,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  rule.  ib. 

PRIZE. 

1.  Whether  the  capture  is  made  by 
a  duly  commissioned  captor,  or 
not,  IS  a  question  between  the 
government  and  the  captor,  with 
with  which  the  claimant  has  no- 
thing to  do.  TTie  Amiable  Isa- 
bella, 1.  Q^ 

2.  If  the  capture  be  made  by  a 
non-commissioned  captor,  the 
government  may  contest  the 
right  of  the  captor  after  a  de- 
cree of  condemnation,  and  be- 
fore a  distribution  of  the  prize 
proceeds ;  and  the  condemna- 
tion must  be  to  the  government 
Ib.  66 

3.  The  17th  article  of  the  Spanish 
treaty  of  1795,  so  far  as  it  pur- 
ports to  give  any  effect  to  pass- 
ports, is  imperfect  and  inopera- 
tive, in  consequence  of  the 
omission  to  annex  the  /orm  of 
passport  to  the  treaty,     lb.    69 

4.  Quare — Whether,  if  the  form 
had  been  annexed,  and  the  pass- 
port were  obtained  by  fraud, 
and  upon  false  suggestions,  it 
would  have  the  conclusive  ef- 
fect attributed  to  it  by  (he  trea- 


ty? 


ib. 


5.  Qwflprc— Whether  sailing  under 
enemy's  convoy  be  a  substan- 
tive cause  of  condemnation  ?  ib. 

6.  By  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795, 
free  ships  make  free  goods  ;  but 

the  form  of  the  passport,  by 
which  the  freedom  of  the  ship 
was  to  have  been  conclusively 
established,  never  having  been 
duly  annexed  to  the  treaty,  the 
proprietary  interest  of  the  skip 
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if  to  be  proved  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  Prize 
Court,  and  if  thus  shown  to  be 
Spanish,  will  protect  the  cargo 
on  board,  to  whomsoever  the 
latter  may  belong.  Jlie  Amiable 
habella,  69 

7.  By  the  rules  of  the  Prize  Court, 
the  onus  probandi  of  a  neutral 
interest  rests  on  the  claimant. 
lb.  77 

8.  The  evidence  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn, must  come,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  ship's  papers, 
and  the  examination  of  the  cap- 
tured persons.  ib. 

9.  Where  these  are  not  satisfacto- 
ry, farther  proof  may  be  admit- 
ted, if  the  claimant  has  not  for- 
feited his  right  to  it  by  a  breach 
of  good  faith.  ib. 

18.  On  the  production  of  farther 
proof,  if  the  neutrality  of  the 
property  is  not  established  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt,  condem- 
nation follows.  t6. 

1 1.  The  assertion  of  a  false  claim,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  an  agent, 
or  in  connivance  with  the  real 
owner,  is  a  substantive  cause  of 
condemnation.  ib, 

12.  A  foreign  Consul  has  a  right  to 
claim  or  libel,  tn  rem^  where 
the  rights  of  property  of  his 
fellow  subjects  are  in  question, 
without  any  special  authority 
from  those  for  whose  benefit  he 
acts.     The  Bella  Corrunes^  1 52. 

168 

13.  But  a  Consul  cannot  receive  ac- 
tual restitution  of  the  ret  in  con- 
troversy, without  a  special  au- 
thority from  the  particular  indi- 
viduals who  are  entitled.  76.169 

14.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States 
cannot  claim,  in  their  Courts, 
the  property  of  foreign  nations 
in  amity  with  the  United  States, 
captured  by  him  in  war,  where- 
soever the  capturing  vessel  may 


have  been  equipped,  or  by 
whomsoever  commissioned,    to. 

15.  In  case  of  an  illegal  capture,  in 

violation  of  the  neutrality  of  this 
country,  the  property  of  the 
lawful  owners  cannot  be  forfeit- 
ed for  a  breach  of  its  revenue 
laws,  by  the  captors,  or  persons 
who  have  rescued  the  property 
from  their  possession.         ,  ib. 

16.  Whatever  difficulty  there  may 
be,  under  our  municipal  insti- 
tutions, in  punishing,  as  pirates, 
citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  ti'ike  from  a  State  at  war 
with  Spain,  a  commission  lo 
cruise  against  that  power,  con- 
trary to  the  14th  article  of  the 
Spanish  treaty,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  acts  are  to  be 
considered  as  piratical  acts  for 
all  civil  purposes,  and  the  of- 
fending  parties  cannot  appear, 
and  claim  in  our  Courts  the 
property  thus  taken.  f6. 

17.  It  seems,  that  the  terms,  "  ti  State 

with  which  the  said  King  shall 
be  at  wary^  in  the  14th  article 
of  the  treaty,  include  the  South 
American  provinces  which  have 
revolted  against  Spain.  ih. 

18.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  June,  1797, 
c.  i.  extends  the  same  prohibi- 
tion, with  all  its  consequences, 
to  a  colony  revolting,  and  ma- 
king war  against  its  parent  coun- 
try, tift. 

19.  In  the  case  of  such  an  illegal 
capture,  the  property  of  the 
lawful  owners  cannot  oe  forfeit- 
ed, for  a  violation  of  the  reve- 
nue laws  of  this  country,  by  the 
captors,  or  by  persons  who  have 
rescued  the  property  from  their 
possession.  t6. 

20.  The  rights  of  salvage  may  be 
forfeited  by  spoliation,  smug- 
gling, or  other  gross  auscondoot 
of  the  salvors..  tk 
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21.  Where  a  capture  is  made  of  the 
property  of  the  subjects  of  a 
nation  in  amity  with  the  United 
States,  by  a  vessel  built,  armed, 
equipped,  and  owned  in  the 
United  States,  such  capture  is 
illegal,  and  the  property,  if 
brought  within  our  territorial 
limits,  will  be  restored  to  the 
original  owners.  Lol  Concept 
(ion,  233.  238 

22.  Where  a  transfer  of  the  captur- 
ing vessel  in  the  ports  of  the  bel- 
ligerent Slate,  under  whose  flag 
and  commission  she  sails  on  a 
cruise,  is  set  up  in  order  to  le- 
galize  the  capture,    the   bona 

fidti  of  the  sale  must  be  proved 
by  the  usual  documentary  evi- 
dence, in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

23.  This  Court  does  not  recognise 
the  existence  of  any  lawful 
Court  of  Prize  at  Galveztown, 
nor  of  any  Mexican  republic  or 
state,  with  power  to  authorize 
captures  in  war.  The  Nutva 
Anna  and  Liebre,  193 

24.  Citation  from  De  Sieck  as  to  the 
powers  of  Consuls.  JSToie  to  the 
Bella  Corrtifiei,  JVoie  a.  1 66 

26.  Opinion  of  M  Portalis  on  the 
right  of  Consuls  to  claim  in  a 
Court  of  Prize.  Note  to  the  Bello 
Corrunes,  Note  No.  V.  Appen^ 
dix,  69 

26.  Articles  of  the  Spanish  treaty  of 

1796,  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
the  Amiable  Isabella,  Appendix, 
Note  No.  1.  3 

27.  Decisions  of  the  French  Council 
of  Prizes  respecting  the  form 
and  effect  of  passports  to  neu- 
trid  vessels  Note  No,  II.  to 
the  case  of  the  Amiable  habella. 
Appendix,  12 

28.  Articles  of  the  French,  Dutch, 
Swedish,  and  Prussian  treaties, 
referred  to  in  the  Amiable  Isa^ 
hella^  Appendix f  Note  No,  HI. 

23 


29.  Convention  of  1801  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  case. 
Appendix 9  Note  No.  IV.  62 


SALE. 

1 .  In  an  action  at  law  by  the  ven- 
dee, agaio^st  the  vendor,  for  a 
breach  of  the  contract,  in  not 
delivering  the  thing  sold,  the 
proper  measure  of  damages  is 
not  the  price  stipulated  in  the 
contract,  but  the  value  at  the 
time  of  the  breach. 

2.  This  rule  applies  to  the  sale  of 
real  as  well  as  personal  proper- 
ty :  but,  Quctre,  Whether  it  is 
the  proper  measure  of  damages 
in  the  case  of  an  action  for 
eviction  ?  Hopkins  v.  Lee,  109. 
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SET-OFF. 
See  Agent  and  Principal. 

STATUTES  OF  VIRGINIA. 
See  Local  Law,  2,  3,  4.  8. 

STATUTES  OF  MARYLAND. 
See  Local  Law,  19,  20. 

STATUTES  OF  OHIO. 
See  Local  Law,  14. 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE. 


See  Chancery,  9,  10,  11,  12. 


TREATY. 


See  Prize,  9,  4, 5,  6.  16,  17.  26,  27, 

28,  29. 
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